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A  HISTORY 


OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


Ileformation  "^txiA 


That  Europe  would  ere  long  be  shaken  by  some  puri-  iktboduc- 
fying  tempest  was  the  general  expectation  of  far-sighted 


AntieipaHont 


men  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  (^timiSiS^y 
scholar  who  was  holding  a  familiar  converse  with  past  *^*' 
ages,  or  who  noted  from  his  cloister  the  portentous  stillness 
which  in  spite  of  prevalent  corruptions  was  pervading  all 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Church,  agreed  in  this  foreboding 
with  the  politician  who  directed  the  affairs  of  nations,  and 
mixed  freely  in  the  strifes  and  turmoils  of  the  world.  They 
could  not,  it  is  true,  foresee  the  depth  of  the  convulsion, 
nor  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  it  would  be  pro- 
pagated, nor  the  vast  upheaving  it  would  cause  in  every 
sphere  of  human  thought.  Much  less  could  they  divine 
the  special  nature  of  the  instruments^  whom  God  was 
shaping  for  the  execution  of  His  purposrf.  Yet  their  know- 
ledge and  experience  told  them  that  disorders  such  as  they 
beheld  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  had  grown 

^  Hie  nearest  ffiiesB,  perhape,  wu  alium  modum  Altiasimufl  procnrabit 

madeinthefoOowingpaaBage,  written  nobis  qnidem  pro  nuno  incognitom, 

JQst  before  the  birth  of  LuSier :  '£c-  licet  hen  1  pr»  foribns  ezistat>  at  ad 

per  oonciliam  reformare  non  pristinam  statiun  EodeBia  rodeat :' 


potent  omnis  hnmana  fiumltaa :  sed      see  Middle  Age,  p.  396,  n.  3. 
R.P.  B 
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dttdngfhmn. 


x^^guc-  intolerable,  and,  unless  a  lemedj  were  soon  applied,  might 

prove  the  ruin  of  the  system  which  had  fed  them  for  so 

manj  years. 

A  number  of  conyerging  trains^  of  influence  had  been 
lately  rousing  and  enlarging  the  mind  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom. It  could  no  longer  be  subdued  by  motives,  or 
repressed  by  fetters,  which  had  once  been  all-constraining. 
New  importance  was  attached  to  individual  freedom,  and  a 
higher  value  set  on  individual  souls.  The  hazy  light 
which  floated  over  the  institutions  of  the  Mediaeval  period, 
adding  to  it  much  of  its  dignity,  picturesqueness  and 
romance,  was  giving  way  to  fuller  and  more  rational  illu- 
mination: and  as  this  increased  the  circle  of  its  power, 
mankind  grew  more  impatient  of  authority,  and  more  in- 
clined  to  question  the  traditions  of  the  &thers.  Every 
order  of  society  was  stirred :  it  silently  drew  up  a  catalogue 
of  grievances',  and  watched  its  opportunity  to  clamour  for 
redress.  The  feelings  of  the  many  were  exasperated  by 
the  scandalous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Members  of  the 
higher  class  resented  their  encroachments,  envied  their 
predominance,  and  thirsted  for  a  part  of  their  superfluous 
wealth.  Those  bishops  even  who,  discarding  hawks  and 
hounds,  were  not  unwilling  to  promote  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  their  dioceses,  felt  themselves  restrained  by  the 
corrupt  examples  and  the  arbitrary  intermeddling  of  the 


1  MiddU  Age,  pp.  443,  443. 

'  A  specimen  ia  found  in  the  well* 
known  Ceniwn  (hravamina  adverns 
Bedem  Romanam  tattmiqtie  eedmatU' 
cvM  ordinem  anrnyed  before  the  diet 
of  Kuremberg  in  1531.  firasmiu 
writing  (Deo.  la,  1514)  to  Dnke 
George  of  Saxony,  who  wis  ftdYorBe 
to  the  Lutherans,  did  not  heiitate  to 
make  this  declaration :  '  Cum  Lu- 
tlienii  aggrederetur  hanc  &bn]am 
^i,e.  of  indulgenoea],  Mut  mutkUm 
%IU  wuigno  eoHsentu  applauiit, . .  . 
Susoeperat  enim  optimam  cansam 
adyersui  oorruptiBsmiot  Schokurum 


et  Eccleetas  mores,  qui  eo  progressi 
iuerant  ut  ret  jam  nuUi  bono  viro 
tolerabiUa  vidtretwr.*  JSpiit.  lib.  xxL 
ep.  7.  liond.  1643.  To  the  same 
raEect  writes  Surius,  a  contemporary, 
and  one  of  Luther's  greatest  ene- 
mies (in  Gieseler,  'Yierte  Periode/ 
E.  30,  n.  17.  Bonn,  1840) :  'In  ipsis 
ujus  tragoediB  initiis  visus  est  Lu- 
therus  etiam  plerU^^  virit  gravibus 
0t  erudUii  non  pessimo  iek>  moveri, 
pbmeque  nihil  spectare  alind  qusm 
Soclenn  refonnationsm,  cujns  qui- 
dam  deformes  abusus  non  parum 
male  habebaat  bonos  omaes/ 


popes.    While  in  addition  to  this  general  want  of  con-  ^^'^g^^' 

iidence  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  a  party  of  doctrinal 

reformers  was  emerging,  almost  simultaneously,  in*  very 
different  quarters.  It  consisted  of  friars,  clerics,  monks 
and  laymen,  all  perceiving  more  distinctly  every  day,  that 
most  of  the  practical  corruptions  on  the  snr&ce  of  society 
had  sprung  from  deeper  causes  than  was  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  therefore,  that  a  reformation  to  be  really  e£Scar 
cious  must  commence  with  acts  of  daring,  not  to  say  of 
violence, — ^with  rooting  up  the  numerous  aftergrowths  of 
error,  that  had  smothered,  or  at  least  obscured,  the  genuine 
dogmas  of  the  Church. 

As  these  convictions  gradually  became  more  definite  Twptmiue 
and  urgent,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  respecting  thednotUHfaf^ 
machinery  by  which  they  might  be  carried  to  cfiect  Two^'"^^ 
plans  seemed  possible :  the  one  involving  the  co-operation 
of  the  pope  and  hierarchy,  and  through  them  extending  to 
the  whole  of  western  Christendom ;  the  other  starting  from 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  each  particular 
state  or  nation,  and  removing  the  abuses  which  especially 
affected  A.  According  to  the  first  idea,  the  Boman  pontiff, 
wielding  as  of  old  a  spiritual  supremacy,  might  constitute 
himself  the  head  and  leader  of  the  rising  movement. 
Foremost  to  acknowledge  that  ^many  abominations  had 
for  a  long  time  existed  even  in  the  holy  see,  yea,  that  all 
things  had  been  grievously  altered  and  perverted^,'  he 
might  call  together  the  most  able  representatives  of  the 
Church,  inquire  more  narrowly  into  the  growth  of  prevail- 
ing evils,  disinter  the  ancient  canons,  above  all,  give  new 

*  Thu  WM  ftctoaUj  the  admiwriim  blunders  of  each  men  as  Boeeuet, 

of  Adrian  VI.  in   151a.     See  his  who  oonld  not  shut  their  eyes  to 

insirudions  to  Franeiseo  ChierBgati,  the  most  patent  fiicts  of  hiatoiy. 

mRakytaid.AnnaLJSceLadaik.1^22,  The  language  of  Adrian  is,  how- 

i  66.     The  abb^  Bohrbacher  in  his  oyer,    a   great   stumbling-block  in 

reoeot  HiH,  Univ.  de  VEgUte  Caiho-  the  way  of  M.  Bohrbacher,  owing 

Uque  is  unwilling  to  reoogniae  the  to  his  exalted  views   of  pontifical 

luat   corruption  in  the  Medifeval  infallibility.   See  the  opening  of  Idv. 

Chmrch^  and  professes  to  rectify  the  UZZIY. 
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iK^RODuc-  publicity  to  the  neglected  oracles  of  Qt)d,  and  ascertaining, 

by  the  help  of  sounder  scholarship  now  happily  restored, 

how  Cbo:  the  fifidth  and  practices  of  Christendom  had  swerved 
from  early  standards,  might  exert  the  remnant  of  his  power 
in  CTexy  court  of  Europe  to  replace  religion  on  a  firmer 
basis,  and  to  reinvest  it  with  its  pristine  purity. 
nfwHaSm^  (1)  If  such  a  project  may  have  fairly  been  considered 
startinafnm  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  when  Kus  III'  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne  in  1603,  the  hope  of  realizing  it 
expired  with  his  brief  reign  of  six  and  twenty  days^.  It 
was  agitated,  for  a  while  indeed,  when  Adrian  occupied  the 
place  of  Leo  in  1622 ;  yet  the  '  reforming'  pontiff  (so  he 
has  been  styled)  had  scarcely  cherished  the  magnificent 
idea  when  he  was  also  carried  prematurely  to  his  grave*. 
With  these  two  slight  exceptions,  we  shall  find  the  Roman 
curia,  throughout  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
persisting  in  its  resolution  to  discountenance  all  change 
i^ethM-we      whatever.    Conscious  though  it  afterwards  became  that 

have  retpeet  to  ^  ^  o 

***^u^^^  refi)rmation  of  some  kind  or  other  was  inevitable,  it  mani- 
fested no  activity  until  the  slmnbers  of  the  Vatican  were 
broken  by  the  prospect  of  a  general  revolt.  And  as  the 
pontiff  would  not  himself  institute  reformatoiy  measures* 
so  would  he  not  tolerate  the  schemes  of  other  church- 
authorities.  The  '  constitutional'  reformers,  who  inherited 
the  feelings  that  found  expression  at  Constance  and  Basle, 
were  no  less  hatefiil  in  his  eyes  than  Hussites  or  Waldenses. 
He  construed  every  wish  they  breathed  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Church  into  designs  for  circumscribing  his  jurisdiction* 
or  draining  his  revenues.  In  1460,  Pius  II.  had  actually 
forbidden  all  endeavours  to  invoke  the  aid  of  council.^ 
imder  pain  of  damnation'.  It  was  therefore  not  unnatural 
that  many  who  sighed  deeply  over  the  degeneracy   of 

1  DoUinger,  Ck,  BiM.  iv.   aap.      lav.  i.  c.  17.  (i.  59  ed.  Caonyer.) 
Engl  tmii.  >  MuUarium,  ed.  CooqaeUnw,  m. 

*  Qi^it  ffitl.duConeiUdeTreiU,      pi.  iiL  97. 


Beformaiion  Period.  5 

Christendom  should  gradnallj  lose  faith  in  the  pontifical  urnoDuc- 

authorily,  until  they  welcomed  acts  and  agencies  that  once 

appeared  abnormal,  vicious  and  heretical. 

This  eradual  loss  of  confidence  was  doubtless  expedited  or  their  per- 

^  tonal  demetU. 

by  observing  the  personal  demerit  of  the  popes.  Never  had 
they,  speaking  generally,  been  so  unworthy,  so  flagitious, 
and  so  despicable.  When  Luther  was  advancing  to  the 
highest  academical  distinction  at  Erfurt,  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  as  men  deemed,  was  still  tenanted  by  Alexander  VI.  ^ 
whose  crimes  have  always  staggered  the  most  ardent  cham- 
pions of  the  papacy.  When  Luther  crossed  the  Alps  in 
1511,  himself,  as  he  declares^  the  very  'maddest'  of  those 
devotees,  he  found  that  Julius  11.  the  reigning  '  represen- 
tative of  Christ,'  bestowed  his  interest  chiefly  on  the  camp, 
and  led  his  troops  to  battle^.  These  charges,  it  is  true,  do 
not  apply  to  Leo  X.  who  was  remarkable  for  the  polish  of 
his  maimers,  for  his  patronage  of  arts  and  learning,  and  the 
graceful  brilliance  of  his  court:  yet  even  he  associated  with 
men  who  ill  disguised  their  infidelity,  and  though  untainted 
by  their  vices,  played  the  part  of  the  voluptuous  prince, 
instead  of  the  unworldly  prelate^.  He  could,  therefore, 
only  smile  or  sneer^  when  he  perused  the  protestations  of 
'  brother  Martin,'  against  the  impious  sale  of  indulgences. 


*  Middle  Age,  p.  $6^.  EvenOnn- 
phriuB  (the  oontiniuitor  of  Platiiia), 
who  thinkfl  that  the  vices  of  Alex- 
asider  wen  equalled  hy  hu  Tiitues, 
characterizes  him  in  the  following 
tenna:  'perfidia  plnsqnam  Punica, 
asrilaa  immani,  avaritia  immensa  ac 
rapadtate,  inexhaosta  parandi  filio 
imperii  per  fiu  et  ne£u  Hbidine. . . . 
Mulieribns  maxime  addictus,  ex  qui- 
bos  qnatuor  filios  et  doas  filias  tuut/ 
etc.  J>e  Vii,  PonUf,  p.  360.  Colon. 
x6oo. 

'  'Sciat  [i.e.  lector]  me  fiiisse 
aliqnando  monaefanm  et  papistam 
intanunmum,  cmn  istam  causam 
aggremu  sum,  ita  ebrium,  ita  sub- 


mersnm  in  dogmatibus  papfle,  nt 
paratiasimus  fuerim  onmes,  sipotuis- 
sem,  occidere,  aut  occidentibus  co- 
openui  et  oonsentire,  si  papea  vel 
nna  syllaba  obedientiam  detracta- 
rent  :*  Luther.  0pp.  ed.  1 545. '  Prsef.' 

0  Waddington,  ffid.  qftheltefarm. 
on  the  CorUment,  i.  58.   Lond.  184 1. 

'  Onnphrinsy  as  above,  p.  369.  of. 
Boscoe's  apology,  in  his  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  chap.  xxiv. 

^  According  to  a  contemporary, 
Bandello,  the  episcopal  novelist  (Pref. 
to  Novd.  XXV.),  the  pope  observed 
'che  Fra  Martino  fosse  on  bellismmo 
ingegno,  e  che  coteste  erano  invidie 
Fratesche.' 


6  Hiatary  of  the  ChrisHan  Church* 

i"n^uc-        Hor  had  the  popes  been  willing  to  promote  a  general 

reformation  of  the  Chnrch  could  they  have  realized  their 

^SSTrtMi  wishes  in  the  present  state  of  European  politics.  Their 
MiMtn^  standing,  in  relation  to  the  civil  power,  was  now  no  longer 
^^^"^  what  it  had  been,  when  their  edicts  and  anathemas  found 

executioners  in  every  province  of  the  west, — when  Innocent 
III.  disposed  of  kingdoms,  or  when  Hildebrand  could  ter* 
rify  an  emperor,  and  make  him  toil  across  the  Great  St.  Ber* 
nard  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  solicit  the  papal  absolution. 
The  nominal  head  of  Christendom  had  shrunk  at  last  into 
a  (^her  and  a  shadow.  His  reanimation  was  itself  one 
consequence  of  the  religious  war  that  stripped  him  of  the 
half  of  his  possessions.  When  Charles  and  Francis  wres- 
tled for  the  sovereignty  of  Europe,  Leo  was  in  turn  the 
creature  of  the  stronger  party.  After  witnessing  the  over- 
throw of  his  valiant  Swiss  at  Marignano,  he  abandoned 
the  imperial  cause,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Frauds,  crying  'Misericordia'^  So  fax  was  he  at  least 
fix>m  listening  to  the  groans  and  clamours  of  his  spiritual 
subjects,  that  while  their  remonstrances  were  growing 
louder  every  day,  he  was  occupied  with  diplomatic  arts  and 
specious  subterfuges  for  preserving  to  himself  a  wreck  of 
his  ancient  independence. 

Whether,  then,  we  have  regard  to  the  hereditary  preju- 
dices of  their  station,  to  their  personal  demerits,  or  their 
inability  to  move  the  leading  sovereigns  of  the  west,  we  find 
no  reason  for  expecting  that  reformatory  measures  would  be 
instituted  by  the  Boman  pontiffs. 
SSto'al^  (2)  The  other  course,  as  we  have  indicated,  was  to 
m^^r^foT'  substitute  domestic  for  oscnmenical  machinery,  to  make  the 
reformation  of  each  country  a  separate  concern  by  laying 
greater  stress  upon  the  principle  of  nationality,  as  distin- 
guished fix)m  that  of  papal  universalism.  This  project,  in 
addition  to  the  scriptoral  and  patristic  arguments  alleged 

>  Banker  Popm  dming  the  Sucteenik  Omktr^,  x.  Si,  Sa.  and  ed.  hood,  1841. 
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in  its  behalf,  aoooided  with  the  state  of  public  feeling,  as  nrngoi^c* 

well  as  with  the  special  circumstances  of  the  times.    A 

marked  tendency  in  the  same  direction  had  in  fact  been 
abneady  manifested  in  proportion  as  men  felt  the  trans* 
forming  influences  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  trace  it  in 
the  *•  actions'  of  the  council  of  Constance,  where  a  deep  dis* 
trust  of  ultramontane  intermeddling  prompted  the  idea  of 
*Tote  by  nations' ^  That  idea  was  afterwards  embodied 
still  more  ftilly  in  the  'Pragmatic  Sanction'  of  Charles YU.* 
which  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  '  Gkdlican  Liberties,'  and 
which  at  one  time  Maximilian  thought  of  introducing  into 
Grermany^  He  also  ventured  to  express  a  lively  interest 
in  the  convocation  of  the  anti-papal  synod  of  Pisa^  (1611)9 
stating  that  as  the  court  of  Eome  was  backward,  he  would 
himself  put  an  end  to  the  delay;  and  therefore,  in  his 
capacity  of  'steward  and  protector  of  the  Church,'  pro- 
ceeded to  convene  '  the  council  of  which  she  was  greatly 
in  need^'  Another  striking  indication  of  this  forwardness 
in  separate  countries  under  the  guidance  of  the  civil  power 
occurred  in  1627  during  the  '  captivity'  of  the  pope.  In  a 
treaty  then  arranged  between  Heniy  VIU.  and  Francis  I. 
it  was  provided  that  '  whatsoever  by  the  cardinal  of  York, 
assisted  by  the  prelates  of  England  assembled  and  called 
together  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  should  be  deters 
mined  concerning  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
in  the  said  kingdom  of  England . . .  should,  the  consent  of 
the  king  being  first  had,  be  decreed  and  observed:'  and 
corresponding  stipulations  were  inserted  in  behalf  of '  Francis 
and  his  clergy  ^' 


Age,  p.  355.  igitor,  C«Mur  OptuneyAdartOyyigik; 

'  md,  p.  36a.  labitar  eodesiay  opprimuntur  todi, 

^  BaaikjB,ffui,ofMrf.mOermmiiif,  impii  efferuntar,  meigitiir  jiutitiA» 

L  170.  snd  ecL  Lond.  1845.  oohtur  impietai,  suivunt  in  imuin- 

*  MiddU  Age,  p.  363,  n.  tz.  que  recipitmtiir  infidues/  elc. ;  apod 

•  Banka,  tM.    It  wm  on  this  Biohflr.  Eid,  OoneO.  Ub.  iv.  Part  t. 


oocaaion  thai  the  prelates  wrote  aa      pp.  iii,  139.  Colon.  i68r. 

foQowa  (Not.  i«,  151  i)  :  'Amorge,         ^  Herbert*!  Lift  rf  ffmry  VIII. 
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^NTOODuo-        In  strict  accordance  with  these  tendencies,  we  find  the 


-  chief  reformers  of  Gkrmanj  and  England  placing  them- 
^dS^tS*    sel^^  i^  <^lose  alliance  with  the  secular  authority,  as  that 
^'*'"'^''*      which  ought  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  new  religious 
movement.    Luther  in  his  bold  address^  '  to  the  Christian 
potentates  of  the  Germanic  nation'  (June,  1620)  urged  dis- 
tinctlj  that  as  need  required,  and  as  the  Roman  pontiffs 
only  hindered  reformation,  the  ^secular  sword'  would  be 
exerted  lawfully  in  redressing  grievances  by  means  of  what 
he  termed  a  '  right  fi:ee  council.'    He  was  contemplating,  it 
is  probable,  the  convocation  of  some  body  representing  all 
the  western  churches:  yet  the  principle  he  advocates  would 
equally  in  his  opinion  justify  the  conduct  of  a  synod  whose 
proceedings  were  restricted  to  the  German  empire,  and 
even  to  particular  states.    The  English,  among  whom,  in 
ViumSiJSrSu  ®P^*^  ^^     ®  high-sounding  legislation  of  the  Tudors,  church- 
th^BnifiUh:    authority  was  more  clearly  and   consistently  preserved, 
were  taught  to  associate  their  reformation  with  the  same 
idea  of  nationality.    Thus  in  the  preamble  to  the  femious 
Act  of  Parliament'  relating  to  appeals  (1632-8),  which 
proved  the  harbinger  of  more  decisive  measures,  it  is  de- 
clared on  the  authority  of  '  sundry  old  authentic  histories 
and  chronicles,'  that  this  realm  of  England  is  an  empire 
made  up  of  spiritualty  and  temporalty,  and  that  it  has  here 
been  customary,  when  causes  '  of  the  Law  Divine,'  or  '  of 
spiritual  learning,'  come  in  question,  to  decide  them  by  con- 
sulting that  ^  part  of  the  body  politic  called  the  spiritualty, 
now  being  usually  called  the  English  Church . . .  without 
the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior  person  or  persons.'    And 
the  same  principle  of  action,  variously  applied,  had  been 
adopted  in  the  other  states  and  countries  of  the  west.  They 
all  convinced  themselves  that  it  was  now  the  first  and 

p.  109.  Lond.  1672.    The  hutorian  ^  SdrnfUn,  ed.  Walch,  x.  496  sq. 

remarks:  'And here  oertainlybegiui  It  wba  written  in  GennMi  for  the 

the  taste  that  our   King  took  of  sake  of  reaching  the  public  ear. 

governing  in  chief  the  clergy.'  *  StoL  14  Hen.  YIII.  a  19. 
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paramoimt   duty  of  'every  prince   to  redress   his  own  mraopuc- 
realm'.'  

We  should  remark,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  oc-S^J^JJJ^'^ 
casional  expressions  of  impatience  and  distrust,  the  project  Jj^jjj^**^ 
of  submitting  the  grievances  of  the  reformers  to  a  body  Ctoime«. 
fairly  representing  all  the  Latin  Church,  was  not  abandoned 
till  it  grew  entirely  visionary.  Melancthon  and  his  friends 
affirmed^  in  1630,  that  with  regard  to  most  of  the  disputed 
points  they  acted  but  provisionally.  Hermann,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  whose  *  Consultation'  was  the  work  of 
the  same  moderate  school,  looked  hopefdlly  as  late  as  1643 
to  some  conciliar reformation:  '  Which  thinges  nevertheless 
we  set  furth  to  be  receyued  and  obserued  of  men  commit- 
ted to  our  charge,  none  otherwise  than  as  a  beginninge  of  so 
holie  and  necessarie  a  thinge,  vntil  a  general  reformacion 
of  congregacions  [t.  e,  churches]  be  made  by  the  holie  em- 
pire, by  a  fre  and  christian  council,  vniuersall  or  national!^.' 
And  even  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  who  shewed  himself 
peculiarly  erratic,  and  impatient,  more  than  others,  of  all 
spiritual  authority,  evinced  a  willingness  in  1646  to  stand 
by  the  determinations  of  such  a  body, — 'a  free,  pious  and 
general  council  ^' 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  members  of  the  counter-refor-  /i^^iwwton 

.  rtndend  hop4- 

mation  party  had  recruited  their  broken  forces,  and  had'^'* 
published  the  elaborate  decrees   which   are  the  fruit  of 
their  weary  conferences  at  Trent,  all  hopes  of  peace,  of 
unity,  of  reconciliation  were  utterly  extinguished  (1663). 

*  In    the    'Kinga   Frot«8tatioii  menta  CtmcU.  Trident.  n,^';y,'Lortai, 

agaynit  the  Pope/ a.  d.  1536  (Fox,  1782. 

p.   1085,  col.   2.  ed.  1583),   where  ^  Ranke,  ffist.  Jirform,  m.  2S6. 

(his  expranoD  oocun,  it  iBobseired:  '  ConaukaHon,  sign.  Rr.  ii.  Lend. 

'Tliey  that  be  wisest  do  dispayre  of  1547.      See    also    Bucer's    kindred 

a  general!  oouncel.    Wheriore   we  b^^^oage  in  his  Scripta  Duo  Adver^ 

think  it  now  best  that  eneiy  prince  sorta,  p.  355.    Aigentor.  1544. 
call  a  oouncell  proninciaL'    Of.  the  *  See,  however,  Credner's  remarks 

reasons  giyen  at  the  same  time  (a.d.  on  this  profeision  in  the  'Vorwort' 

1537)  ^  ^c  Germans,  for  not  con-  (p.  ccv.)  prefixed  to  his  recent  edition 

senting  to  a  proposed  council  to  be  of  the  KeformaHo  Ecdeaiarwn  HoM' 

held  at  liaataa.    Le  Plat»  ifonu-  no^  Giessen,  1S53. 
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"^S^^*  A  Bjnod,  which  the  Bomanist,  however  nnhistoricallj,  held 

— ^ to  be  a  representation  of  the  whole  Church,  having  eventoallj 

obtained  the  formal  sanction  of  the  pontiff,  was  calculated 
to  satisfy  alike  the  Grallican  and  ultramontane  theories  of 
infallibility,  and  therefore  claimed  the  homage  of  all  Chris- 
tians who  recognized  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  different  bodies  of  Reformers  also 
went  their  way  to  strengthen  their  ecclesiastical  organiaar 
tion,  and  developing  the  evangelic  principles  that  drove 
them  at  the  first  into  collision  with  the  unreformed,  gave 
character  and  permanency  to  their  system  by  stereotyping 
their  Confessions  and  other  symbolical  books.  The  breach 
was  thus  to  all  appearance  made  irreparable.  Christendom 
that  had  for  centuries  been  parted  into  East  and  West 
resolved  itself  still  further;  now  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
motley  group  (we  cannot  say  confederation)  of  national  and 
local  churches. 
J^cSkSiS?**  ^®^  perhaps  of  those  who  thoughtfully  examine  the 
'^^  modem  history  of  Europe,  will  question  that  the  great  dis* 

ruptions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  highly  beneficial 
as  a  whole,  entailed  some  formidable  evils.  The  loss  of 
that  organic  unity  which  served  in  by-gone  ages  as  a 
powerful  evidence  in  aid  of  Christian  truth ;  the  intermission 
of  firatemal  fellowship  between  communities  related  to  each 
other  not  by  blood  and  language  merely,  but,  in  some 
essential  points,  by  creed;  the  sad  dismemberment  of  femi- 
lies;  the  multiplication  of  parties,  schisms  and  fiictions 
rising  out  of  religious  prejudice,  and  often  issuing  in  reli«- 
gious  wars;  the  growth  of  mental  habits  leading  either  to 
indifferentism  on  one  side,  or  to  interdicted  speculations  on 
the  other;  the  diffusion  of  an  egotistic,  self-complacent  and 
subjective  spirit,  making  light  of  all  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  exciting  controversies  whose  vibrations  are  still  felt 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe; — ^these  were  some  of  the 
immediate,  and  it  may  be,  necessary,  accompaniments  of 
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straggles  which  then  rose  between  the  ancient  and  modem  xnteobuc 

modes  of  thonght,  between  the  Mediaeval  and  Befonning '• — 

principles.  But  while  confessing  and  deploring  such  re- 
sults, we  shonld,  on  the  other  hand,  reflect  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  man's  existence,  great  adyantages  must 
generally  be  purchased  by  corresponding  sacrifices;  and 
that  if  we  fairly  balance  gain  with  loss,  the  Beformation  is 
to  be  esteemed  among  onr  yeiy  choicest  blessings.  It  r^ 
covered  what  is  far  more  precious  than  ecclesiastical  unity,  — 
the  primitiye  and  Apostolic  faith.  From  it,  accordingly,  has 
dated  a  new  era  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  Western 
nations,  and  the  spiritual  development  of  man.  It  has 
replaced  him  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made 
him  free.  It  has  unloosed  the  trammels  that  oppressed  not 
only  his  understanding,  but  his  conscience.  It  has  led  to 
the  rejection  of  that  semi-Judaism  in  thought  and  feeling, 
which  however  it  was  overruled  for  good  in  training  the 
barbaric  nations  of  the  north,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  melan- 
choly relapse  into  the  servile  posture  of  the  Hebrew,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  free  and  filial  spirit  that  should  characterize 
the  children  of  Gk>d.  Above  all,  the  Beformation  vindi- 
cated for  our  Blessed  Lord  the  real  headship  of  the  Church, 
exalting  Him  as  the  One  source  of  life  and  righteousness, 
and  thereby  placing  saints,  and  priests,  and  sacraments,  in 
their  true  subordination.  Personal  faith  in  Him,  the  Be- 
constructor  of  humanity,  the  living  Way  unto  the  Father, 
was  now  urged  with  emphasis  unequalled  since  the  age  of 
St.  Augustine:  and  this  quickening  of  man's  moral  con- 
Bciousness  imparted  a  new  stimulus  to  individual  effort 
Doubtless  many  wild  exaggerations  followed,  and  still  follow, 
in  the  track  of  the  great  movement,  partly  owing  to  the 
natural  waywardness  of  men,  and  partly  to  the  irrepressible 
force  of  the  revulsion  caused  by  hatred  of  the  ancient  super- 
stitions; yet,  in  spite  of  all  such  drawbacks,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  reformed  are,  as  a  rule,  entitled  to  rank  higher 
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iKTBODUo-  than  tlie  imreformed  communities,  surpassing  these  not 

'- —  only  in  the  vigour  of  their  intellectual  faculties  and  their 

material  prosperity,  bat  also  in  the  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious elevation  of  the  people.  Exactly  where  the  leaders 
of  the  Beformation  were  true  to  their  first  principles,  and 
struggled  to  preserve  the  middle  way  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  authority  is  made  consistent  with  that  of  individual  firee- 
dom,  in  the  same  proportion  we  behold  their  labours 
crowned  with  rich  and  permanent  success;  and  exactly 
where  the  seed  they  scattered  found  a  peaceful  and  conge- 
nial soil,  we  recognize  the  most  intelligent  and  manly,  the 
most  truthful,  upright,  and  magnanimous  people  in  the 
world. 


GEAMAirr. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SAXON  SCHOOL  OF  CHURCH-REFORMERS, 

AND  ITS  PROPAGATION. 

GERMANY. 

To  miderstand  the  nature  of  the  Reformation  as  it  rose 

and  spread  in  Germany,  we  must  become  &miliar  with  the 

life  of  him  who  was  its  centre  and  its  chief.  Martin  lSSt,^***^ 
Luther  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  on  ^  *  ^ 
the  10th  of  November,  1483.  Like  Hildebrand,  whose 
reformations  constitute  another  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
Christian  Church,  he  issued  from  the  lower  strata  of 
society^.  A  childhood,  saddened  by  the  hardness  of  his 
lot,  and  the  undue  severity  of  his  parents,  ended  in  his 
transfer  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  thriving  school  of 
Eisenach*,  where  indigence  compelled  him  not  unfrequently 
to  earn  his  bread  by  singing  carols  in  the  streets  and 
neighbourhood.  Yet  no  privations  of  this  kind,  however 
much  they  modified  his  natural  temper,  could  depress  the 

^  'I  am  a  peasant's  son/  he  says  feld,  whither  his  parents  removed 

in  his  Table  TaJk,  'my  father,  my  soon  after  his  birth,  he  was  taught, 

grandfather,  and  my  great  grand-  among  other  things,  the  Creed,  the 

nt^er  were  gentune  peasants  ^echte  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's 

Banem).'    Banke  observes  that  the  Prayer,    together   with   the   Latin 

funUy  was  from  Mbhra,  a  village  in  Grammar  of  Donatus.    The  year  be- 

the  Inoringian  forest,  not  far  from  fore  (1497)  Luther  had  been  sent  to  a 

the  spot  where  Boniface,  the  apostle  school  of  lugher  rank  at  Magdeburg, 

of  Germany,  first  preached  the  Go-  but  was  withdrawn,   owing  to  the 

spel.  JUform,  Bk.  n.  oh.  i.  (i.  316.)  inability  of  his  parents  to  muntain 

Another  form  of  the  name  was  Ltlder,  him  there.  At  Eisenach  he  had  rela- 

out  of  which  his  enemies  profess  to  tives,  who  contributed  slightly  to  his 

bave  extracted  the  mystic  number  support.     The   best    contemporair 

^6,  the  designation  of  the  beast  in  biogn^des  of  him  are  Melancthon  s 

the  Apocalypse :  cf.  Audin,  ffia,  de  Hid,  Vilt,  Martin,  Lidher,  ed.  'B.e\l,^ 

^  Vie  de  Martin  Luther,  t.  i,  note.  mann,  i74T»  and  a  second  b^Matthe- 

Paris,  1 839.  sius,  Sidorien  von  D.  Martm  Luthere 

'  Li  the  village  school  of  Mans-  Afrfang,  etc.  first  published  in  1565. 
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QBBXA9T.  buoyant  energies  within  him;  and  when  arrangements  had 
been  made  at  length  (1601),  for  sending  him  to  the  nniver* 
sity  of  Erfurt,  the  leading  features  of  his  character  were 
rapidly  developed.  In  that  large  and  sturdy  frame,  with 
appetites  of  corresponding  vehemence,  and  passions  ever 
calling  loudly  for  restraint,  there  worked  a  spirit  such  as 
rarely  tenants  human  flesh, — commanding,  fierce,  impetuous, 
dauntless,  and  indomitable,  while  maintaining  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  yet  com- 
bining with  these  manlier  elements  an  awful  consciousness 
of  his  dependence  upon  GKxl,  and  childlike  singleness  of 
purpose.  Of  his  intellectual  eminence  a  presage  had  been 
given  at  Eisenach,  particularly  by  the  force  and  eloquence 
of  his  compositions,  both  in  verse  and  prose:  but  the 
superiority  of  his  talents  grew  most  apparent  when,  on 
entering  at  the  university,  he  soon  eclipsed  his  fellow- 
students,  and  astonished  his  instructors,  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  mastered  all  the  ponderous  learning  of  the 
schools.  It  seems  that  Aristotle,  whom  he  afterwards 
abhorred^  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  this  evolving 
of  his  mental  powers.  He  also  read  the  other  standard 
authors  of  the  age,  such  as  Aquinas^,  Scotus®,  William  of 
Occam*,  Gabriel  Biel*,  D' Ailly^,  and  Grerson^ ;  last  of  all, 
proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures*, 


^  In  a  letter  dated  May  i8,  1517 
(ed.  De  Wette,  i.  57),  he  spoke  of 
Aristotle  as  then  on  the  decline 
('deifcendit  paulatim') ;  and  in  1530 
entirely  abandoned  the  Aristotelio 
theory  of  substanoe  and  accident  (De 
Caphv.  Bahfjfjon,  Bed,  0pp.  ii.  fol. 
963,  b.  Jenn,  x6oo).  He  declared 
that  the  Western  Christians  were 
generally  orthodox  on  the  Eucharist, 
'donee  ocepit  Axistotelis  simulata 
philosophia  in  Ecclesia  grassari.'  At 
Ust,  according  to  BrMmns  {EpiiA, 
lib.  xzxi.  ep.  99),  he  denounced  the 
whole  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy 
a«  diabolical  Singulariy  enough  the 


dialectics  and  physios  of  the  Stagyrite 
had  been  the  subject  of  his  fixvt  aca- 
demical lectures. 

'  See  Middle  A^,  pp.  385  sq. 

s  Ibid.  p.  2S8. 

^  Ibid,  p.  377  and  n.  3. 

*  Ibid.  p.  378  and  n.  a. 
Ibid.  p.  378,  n.  3. 

7  Ibid.  p.  38a. 

'  On  his  'discovery'  of  a  copy 
of  the  Latin  Bible  (1503)  ui  the 
university  library  at  E^irt,  see 
Merle  dAubign^'s  Hisl.  rf  the  Re- 
form. L  m8.  Edinb.  1853,  and  Dr. 
Maitla&d's2>arfc^^,  p.  469.  Loud. 
1844. 
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which  he  studied  with  the  help  of  the  patristic  commenta-  QKmiaky. 
tors,  more  especially  of  St.  Augustine.  His  decided  pre* 
ference  for  the  writings  of  this  saint,  a  preference  which 
involyed  considerations  of  the  highest  moment  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  Christian  dogmas,  may  be  traced  in  some 
degree  to  his  initiation,  at  Erfiirt,  into  the  order  of  Augus- 
tine-hermits, or  Mars  (1605).  The  natural  bent  of  Luther^s  Bwmn  a 
mind  was  certainly  not  in  the  direction  of  monasticismiyvNtTxeosr 
he  was  social,  cheerful,  strongly  sensuous,  passionately  fond 
of  art  and  music,  and  himself  no  mean  composer :  yet  on 
reaching  his  twentieth  year  he  gradually  became  the  victim 
of  religious  melancholy,,  which  continued  to  hang  over  him 
and  clouded  all  his  being,  until  1608.  His  mental  agita* 
tions  were  peculiarly  intense  and  awfiil,  bordering,  it  would 
seem,  on  actual  delirium,  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
into  the  cloisters  of  the  Augustinian  convent*.  A  noviciate 
of  one  year  gave  ample  promise  of  his  diligence,  humility 
and  devotion.  He  resolved,  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  domi- 
nant will,  that  if  ascetic  practices  could  open  the  gates  of 
heaven  to  any,  he  for  one  would  enter  there  ^^  But  not- 
withstanding all  such  brave  determinations,  his  disquietude 
went  on  increasing.  As  the  lectures  of  the  schools  had 
failed  to  satisfy  his  yearnings  after  holiness,  and  could  not 
draw  him  into  closer  communing  with  GK)d,  so  neither  did 
the  self-inflicted  torments  of  his  cell.  The  Reformation 
that  was  destined  to  produce  such  mighty  throes  and  con- 
flicts in  the  whole  of  Christendom,  was  now  foreshadowed 


*  He  had  been  brooding  oyer  the 
Hidden  death  of  an  intimate  friend 
(July,  1505)  when  he  was  oyertaken 
in  the  mountaina  between  Manafeld 
and  Eritui  by  a  terrific  storm.  Hia 
feelings  were  strongly  excited  by 
what  he  deemed  the  presence  of  a 
wrathful  God,  and  he  instantly  made 
a  vow  to  Si.  Anne,  that  if  he  escaped 
he  wcmld  enter  aoonvent.  On  reach- 
ing Effort,  he  gave  a  farewell  supper 
to  his  friends,  and  retaining  only  two 


books,  his  Virgil  and  Plautus,  betook 
himself  during  the  night  of  Aug.  17, 
1505,  to  the  place  of  his  redusion : 
of.  Waddington,  I.  39  sq. 

^®  Banke,  Brform,  1-3x9:  Audin, 
Hitt.  de  Luther,  i.  88,  89.  His  trea- 
tise De  VoUt  MontuUcii  was  written 
about  sixteen  yean  after.  He  there 
says  that  he  oecame  a  recluse  half- 
unwilHngly,  'terrore  et  agone  mortis 
subitie  cwcumyallattts.' 
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oBRMANT.  in  the  night-long  vigils  of  the  penitent  and  terror-stricken 
friar.  It  is  remarkable^  that  one  of  his  first  comforters 
was  an  aged  inmate  of  the  convent,  who  with  great  sim- 
plicity reminded  him  of  the  article  of  his  creed,  '  I  believe 
in  the  remission  of  sins/ — expomiding  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  out  more  consciously  man^s  personal  trust  in  a 
gratuitous  redemption'.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
emphasis  which  Luther  uniformly  placed  upon  this  doctrine 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1608  the  scene  of  his  activity  was  changed :  John 
Staupite.  the  provincial  of  his  order,  and  hi«  aympathetic 
guide,  securing  his  appointment  as  philosophical  lecturer 
in  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  which  had  been  founded 
by  the  elector  Frederic,  only  six  years  before.  He  there 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  (1609),  and  hence- 
forth his  chief  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  study  of 
the  Bible'.    What  had  most  attracted  him  in  it  were  the 


1   MalancthoD,     Jh    VU.    JAOh. 
p.  7. 

'  Ibid,  The  friar  oonflimed  liis 
interpretation  by  an  extract  from  St 
Bernard.  One  passage  in  the  Pau- 
line Epistles  (Bom.  i.  17)  caused 
Luther  great  perplexity  while  he  was 
thinking  out  his  doctnne  of  Justifi- 
cation. He  had  been  taught  to 
understand  bucaioo'iStni  BtoO  of  the 
'active'  righteousness,  in  virtue  of 
which  God  punished  sinners ;  but  he 
finaUy  held  it  to  mean  His  'passive' 
righteousness,  by  which  the  God  of 
mercy  justified  mankind  through 
fidth  in  Christ.  As  early  as  April, 
1516,  he  was  engaged  in  actual  war- 
Cm  against  the  scholastic  '  opinion,' 
or  rather  'error,*  as  he  adds.  See 
his  Letter  to  George  Spenlein  (De 
Wette,  I.  16  sq.),  where  he  goes  on 
to  exhort  his  brother-friar  in  the 
following  terms,  and  thus  proves 
that  his  doctrine  of  Justification  was 
already  fjAT  developed:  'Igitur,  mi 
dulcis  Frater,  disce  Christum  et  huno 
cruoifixnm:  disce  £i  cantare  et  de 


teipso  desperans  dioere  £i:  Tn, 
Domine  Jesu,  es  justitia  mea,  ego 
autem  sum  peocatum  tuum :  Tu  as- 
sunudsti  meum,  et  dedisti  mihi  tuum: 
assumsisti  quod  non  eras,  et  dedisti 
mihi  quod  non  eram. . . .  Igilur  non 
nisi  in  Hlo,  per  fiduoialem  despera- 
tionem  tui  et  operum  tuorum  paoem 
invenies.  Disce  insuper  ex  Ipso,  at 
sicut  Ipse  suscepit  te,  et  peocata  toa 
fecit  sua,  et  suam  justitiam  fecit 
tuam.' 

'  In  aletterdated  March  17, 1509, 
Luther  expressed  a  wish  to  enter 
more  systematically  on  the  study  of 
theology,  'eainquamtheologia,qas 
nucleum  nuds  et  meduUam  tritici 
et  medullam  ossiom  scrutatur:'  ed. 
De  Wette,  I.  6.  He  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  Oct.  lo,  1512,  and  by 
that  step  considerea  hkaself  bound 
especially  to  preach  the  Word  of 
Grod :  Melancthon,  De  VU.  Lvtk,  p. 
14.  He  had  been  ordained  priest  in 
1506.  On  the  drcumstanoes  con- 
nected with  his  first  celebration  of 
masB^  see  Audin,  i.  89,  90. 
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epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  he  now  associated*  the  Qbrmany. 
anti-Pelagian  writings  of  Augustine,  and  the  sermons  of 
John  Tauler*,  his  fellow-countryman.  The  hours  that 
were  not  occupied  in  preparing  his  academic  lectures,  he 
employed  either  in  preaching  to  his  brother-friars,  or  in 
parochial  work  at  Wittenberg^;  and  during  this  time  his 
mental  conflicts,  though  still  frequent,  had  considerably 
abated.  One  remarkable  effect  of  Luther's  growing  in- 
fluence in  the  university^,  was  the  dethronement  of  scho- 
lasticism both  there  and  elsewhere.  He  shewed  himself 
peculiarly  hostile  to  the  Mediseval  theories  of  human  merit, 
and  refrited  these  by  'pointing,  like  the  Baptist,  to  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world'.' 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  detect  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of 
St.  Augustine,  his  great  model,  [the  temporary  co-existence 
of  divergent,  and,  in  many  cases,  heterogeneous  elements^ 
The  Saxon  friar  clung  at  first  to  eveiy  thing  he  found  in 
the  existing  practice  and  traditions  of  the  Church :  yet, 
meanwhile  he  was  fostering  principles  which  in  their 
logical  results  were  adverse  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
Mediaeval  system. 


*  Banke  (l.  323,  note)  has  brought 
to  light  an  interosting  paasage  on 
this  subject. 

'  See  Middle  Age,  p.  380,  and  n.  6. 

*  He  also  acted  for  a  while  as 
deputy-provincial  of  the  Angustines 
in  the  Msence  of  Staupitz  Reckon- 
(iorf.  Lib.  I.  p.  20,  ooL  x),  thus  gaining 
&  deeper  insight  into  the  state  of  prac- 
tical religion,  as  well  as  manifesting 
great  aptitude  for  matters  of  busi- 
nesB. 

^  Hewrites(Mayi8,i5i7),  'Theo- 
logia  nostra  et  S.  Augnstinus  pro- 
spere  prooedunt  et  regnant  in  nostra 
oniyenritate,  Deo  operante. . . .  Mire 
fiutidiuntiir  leetionatentenHana,  neo 
<tt,  ut  quis  sibi  auditores  sperare 
gnit,  nisi  theologiam  banc,  id  est 
Btbliam,  aut  S.  Augu8tinmn»  alium- 
^  eodenastion  auctoritatis  doctorem 


relit  profiteri:'  ed.  De  Wette,  i. 
57.  In  other  words,  Luther  exactly 
reversed  the  state  of  things  whl^ 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Boger  Bacon : 
see  Middle  Age,p,  318,  n.  2.  In 
the  same  year  (Sept.  4,  15x7),  he 
had  published  a  long  list  of  theses 
vindicating  Augustinianism  in  its 
more  stringent  form,  and  insisting 
most  emphatically  on  the  moral  im- 

Sttenoe  of  man  unquickened  by  the 
oly  Spirit :  Loscher's  BrfornutUon^- 
octa,  I.  539  sq. 

^  See  Melancthon's  Zf(/e,  as  above, 
p.  13. 

'  s. g.  when  hevisited  Rome  (151 1), 
he  tells  us  in  the  TaitU'Talk,  that  he 
climbed  the  Scala  Santa  on  his  knees 
in  order  to  obtain  the  plenary  indul- 
gence  attached  to  that  act  of  penance: 
'but  a  Toioe  within  him  constantly 
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It  was  onlj  when  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  prac- 
tically  forced  upon  him,  in  its  most  obnoxious  shape, 
that  he  began  to  see  the  real  contrariety  between  it  and  hia 
view  of  justification  bj  £Giith.  The  series  of  propositions 
which  he  posted  up,  on  the  81st  of  October,  1617,  chal- 
lenging 'a  disputation  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
power  of  indulgences,*  evince,  as  we  have  seen^,  a  stedfast 
resolution  to  assail  the  very  strongholds  of  scholasticism, — 
its  theory  of  penances  and  superabundant  merits.  In 
putting  forth  those  ever-memorable  questions,  where  the 
^  thoughts  fly  out  firom  his  mind  like  sparks  from  the  iron 
under  the  stroke  of  the  hammer','  he  was  more  especially 
stimulated  by  discovering  that  some  of  his  own  parish* 
ioners*  had  gone  with  the  multitude  to  Jiiterbock,  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  where  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  friar,  advertised 
his  wares  for  sale^.  Yet  Luther  was  still  very  far  fit)m 
contemplating  any  rupture  with  the  church-authorities. 
His  animadversions  were  restricted  to  a  class  of  topics  on 
which  several  of  the  schoolmen  had  expressed  themselvea 
with  freedom  almost  equal  to  his  own.     He  even  enter- 


reproached  him,  while  he  did  so, 
aTing,  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.' 

'^  MiddU  Age,  pp.  438  aq.,  pp.  457 
sq. 

*  Ranke,  lUform,  i.  340. 

'  See  Lntiiv's  own  itatement  in 
hit  treatiae  against  Hans  Wurst 
(1541):  Sehriften,  ed.  Walek,  xvn. 
1703.  His  eamestnea  was  also 
shewn  by  the  letter  he  addressed 
(Oct.  3f>  1517)  to  Albert,  archbishop 
of  Mayenoe  (De  Wette,  i.  68),  where 
he  speaks  as  follows  of  the  practioal 
effect  of  preaching  the  indulgences : 
'  in  quibus  non  i^eo  aocuso  prsdi- 
catorum  eKclamationes,  quaa  non 
audivi,  sed  doleo  falaissimaa  intelli* 
gentisji  populi  ex  illis  oonceptaa,  quae 
vuleo  undique  jactant,  Tideuoet,  quod 
credunt  infelioes  aninue  si  Hteras  in- 
dulgentianimredemerint,  quod  securi 
sint  de  salute  sua ;  item,  quod  anims 
de  puigatorio  statim  evolent,   ubi 


oontributionem  in  dstam  conjecerint ; 
deinde,  tantas  esse  has  gratiae,  ut 
nullum  sit  adeo  magnum  peocatum, 
etiam  (ut  aiunt)  si  per  impoanbile 
quis  matrem  Dei  yiolasset,  qinn 
possit  solvi :  item,  quod  homo  per 
istas  tndulgentias  liber  sit  ab  omni 
posnaet  ciupa.* 

*  Audin's  remark  on  these  trans- 
actions hasmorethanhis usual  amount 
of  candour:  'C'^tait  un  metier  hon> 
teux  dont  toute  Ame  religieuae  rou- 
ffissait  pour  Teael,  et  Ton  oomprend 
uk  colore  de  Luther  contre  oe  vendeur 
de  choses  saintea,*  etc.  I.  124.  It 
should  be  also  added,  that  the  papal 
nuncio  Miltitz  afterwards  reputfiated 
the  extravagance  of  Tetzel,  and  oen> 
snred  him  with  great  severity  (Wad* 
dington,  i.  1^3).  Notwithstanding, 
the  main  principle  on  which  indul- 
gences were  based,  was  reaffirmed  by 
Leo  X.  (Loscher,  u.  493). 
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tained  a  hope*  that  Leo  X.  would  prove  hia  patron,  or  at  Q'miaht. 
least  discountenance  the  shameless  traffic  which  he  laboured 
to  repress.  And  such  a  hope  is  quite  accordant  with  the 
general  tone  of  Luther's  mind:  for  nothing  can  be  more 
groundless  than  the  idea  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  reyolu- 
tionaiy  spirit,  or  had  aught  in  common  with  the  vulgar 
demagogue.  He  started  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  reve- 
rence for  all  institutions  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
view  as  the  depositories  of  Divine  authority®.  One  of  these 
he  recognized  in  the  Latin  Church  as  governed  by  the 
pontiffs,  and  therefore  it  was  only  after  painfiil  struggles 
that  he  lost  all  &ith  in  their  uprightness,  and  had  courage 
to  repudiate  their  claims.  His  confidence  appears  to  have 
been  shaken  first  on  noticing  the  ultra-Bomanism  of  those 
who  undertook  the  advocacy  of  the  old  abuses. 

After  skirmiBhing  with  Tetzel*^  and  a  more  respectable  Conttw»n 
scholar  of  the  university  of  Frankf urt-on-the-Oder,  Conrad         **  "** 
Koch,  sumamed  Wimpina®,  Luther  had  to  meet  the  formal 


'  In  the  Trefikoe  to  his  works, 
written  the  year  before  his  death, 
he  Bays,  'In  iis  certna  mihi  Yide< 
bar  me  habitumm  fotroMim  papam, 
cujtts  fiducia  torn  fortiter  nitebar,' 
etc. 

'  A  lemariukble  instance  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  in  1517,  when  he  sent  (Oct.  31) 
copies  of  his  theses  on  indulgences 
to  Albert,  archbishop  of  Magdebm^ 
(De  Wette,  1. 67  sq.),  and  to  lus  own 
diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Brandenburg. 
The  latter  ooojured  him,  hj  his  love 
for  peaces  to  stop  the  agitation  he 
was  raising,  and  for  a  while  he  hesi- 
taied  wh^er  he  should  recal  his 
work  or  not :  '  Malo  obedire  quam 
miracnla  fiMsere^  etiamsi  possem.' 
Letter  to  fibalatinus,  ed.  De  Wette, 
I.  71:  cf.  Waddington,  i.  85  sq., 
Stephen's  JSnoys  in  SceL  Biogr,  i. 
313  sq.  snd  ed« 

'  TetsBsl's  own  production  (Loa- 
cher,  I.  4S4)  is  in  answer  to  Luther's 
two  sermons  on  indnlgenoes,  preach- 


ed in  German  about  the  same  period: 
cf.  Seckendorf,  Lib.  I.  p.  26,  coL  i. 
As  a  Dominican,  he  was  backed  by  all 
the  influence  of  his  order,  so  that  for 
a  time  the  dLsputation  looked  like  a 
mere  squabble  between  the  black  and 
grey  finars.  It  might  have  been 
described  fiur  more  accurately  as  a 
struggle  of  the  Thomist  champions 
of  sohdastidsm  and  the  new  gene- 
ration, who  reverted  directly  to  the 
Bible  and  the  eariier  Fathers. 

"  Wimpina  was  called  in  to  his 
aid  by  Tetael  (Jan.  1518),  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  aichbiahop  of  Ma- 
yence,  who  was  also  profiting  bv  the 
sale  of  the  indulgences,  and  ^ere- 
fore  £9lt  that  the  attack  from  Wit- 
tenberg was  levelled  partly  at  him- 
self. Luther  ultimately  {Prrf.  to  his 
Latin  works)  charged  on  this  prelate 
the  whole  blame  of  the  disruption 
that  ensued.  Wimpina's  Duptita- 
Honet  are  printed  in  Loscher,  i.  503 
sq.  He  extolled  the  powers  of  the 
pope  ('papa  ea,  quae  fioei  sunt,  st^us 
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oxRMAHT.  charge  of  insubordination,  brought  against  him  bj  three 
ardent  champions  of  the  papacy.  These  were  John  Mayr 
von  Eck,  or  Eckius^,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Ingolstadt,  who  from  his  eloquence  and  intellectual  culti- 
vation may  be  styled  the  Luther  of  southern  Germany; 

Prieriat,  Sylvcstcr  Mazoliui  di  Prierio  (Prierias*),  a  Dominican  of 
Bome,  and  '  master  of  the  sacred  palace;'  and  an  ignorant 

ondHoehttra-  inquisitor  Hochstraten^  professor  of  theology  at  Cologne, 
and  the  unblushing  advocate  of  persecution.  As  the  argu- 
ments which  they  advanced  were  ultimately  based  upon 
the  despotism  and  virtual  omnipotence  of  the  popes,  they 
had  necessitated  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  Luther  into 
wider  regions  than  his  thoughts  had  hitherto  been  travers- 
ing. At  first  he  shewed  his  usual  reverence  for  the 
character  and  jurisdiction  of  Leo  X.^:  but  in  the  spring  of 
1618,  while  these  feelings  were  still  dominant,  we  find  him 
drawing  a  distinction^  between  the  infallibility  of  Holy 


hftbet  detenmnare'),  and  even  oom- 
mitied  himself  to  the  following  state- 
ment (Disp.  n.  §  17) :  ' Docendisunt 
Christiani,  quod  Eoclena  molta  tenet 
ut  catholicas  yeritates,  quae  tamen 
ricut  nee  in  eanone  BihUuB,  ita  nee  a 
doctor&nu  anUqntior&nu  ponuntmr.* 

1  For  his  ObdiKi,  together  with 
^eAtUruci^  which  Luther  published 
in  reply  to  them,  see  Loscher,  ni. 
333  •  ^'  Seckendorfy  lib.  I.  p.  30,  ool. 
3.  Up  to  this  time  they  were  intimate 
friends ;  but  after  Eck's  criticism 
had  been  circulated  extensiTely  (as  he 
declared  contrary  to  his  own  wishes), 
he  gradually  became  the  chief  antago- 
nist  of  the  reformer.  On  his  high 
reputation  as  an  academic,  see  Banke, 
Btf,  I.  444,  445,  who  adds  (p.  449) 
that  he^  like  Luther,  was  a  peasant's 
son. 

*  His  production  (Dec.  15 17)  is 
entitled  Dialofpu  t»  prvBaumptiMOM 
M.Lulheri  Conchtiionei:  Ldscher,!!. 
1 3  sq.f  Seckendorf,  p.  3 1 .  He  defends 
all  the  worst  extravaganoes  of  Tetaely 
and  in  reference  to  the  papftl  power 


maintains  (x)  that  the  Church  of 
Kome  is  'virtualiter'  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  (3^  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  is  'yirtualiter'  the  Church  of 
Kome.  Luther  declares  in  reply, 
that  he  knows  of  no  fonn  in  which 
the  church  exists  'virtuaHter'  except 
a  council,  repudiating  the  oonnter- 
theory  by  pointing  to  ute  'monstrous' 
deeds  of  pontiflb,  such  as  Juliua  II. 
and  Boni&ce  VIII. 

'  Seckendorf,  Lib.  I.  p.  38. 

^  Thus  he  ends  his  letter  to  the 
pontiff  (dated  Trinity  Sunday,  15 18) 
with  the  following  passage:  'Pro- 
stratum  me  pedibus  tuis,  beatiasime 
Pater,  offero,  cum  onmibus  quae  sum 
et  hsbeo.  Vivifica,  oocide,  voca, 
reToca^  i^roba,  reproba^  ut  placue- 
rit :  vocem  tuam  vooem  Chnsti,  in 
te  prssidentis  et  loquentis,  agno»- 
cam,'  etc. :  ed.  De  Wette,  I.  iia. 

'  One  of  his  main   positions  in 
answering  Prierias  is  the  well-known 
dictum  of  St.  Augustine : 
eis  libris,  qui  canonici 
hono  honoreni  deferre 


ine  weu-xnown 
itine :  '  E^  aoUs 
dci  Mipeuantur, 
re  diiucii  ut  nol- 
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Scriptme  and  that  of  the  most  able  pontiff,  and  denying  omMAHY. 
to  the  latter  any  authority  to  '  speak  from  himself  alone/ 
independently  of  general  conncils,  except  indeed  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  decrees  which  they  had  promulgated. 

On  the  7th  of  the  following  August,  Luther  was  cited 
to  appear  in  Rome  within  sixty  days,  the  charge  against 
him  now  assuming,  even  in  the  highest  quarters,  the  more 
serious  form  of  heresy^:  but  owing  to  the  generous  inter- 
position of  his  friends  at  Wittenberg'',  the  task  of  judging 
him,  and  thereby  crushing  the  incipient  reformation,  was  com-  tnurvi^  wtoi 
mitted  to  the  papal  legate  in  Grermany,  the  cardinal  Thomas 
di  Vio  of  Graeta  (hence  called  Cajetanus),  who  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  both  as  a  Dominican  and  a  defender 
of  the  Summa  of  Aquinas.  Luther  armed  with  the  safe  con- 
duct of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  met  his  adversary  for  the 
first  time  at  Augsburg  on  the  10th  of  October*.  He  was 
there  charged  with  contradicting  a  decision  of  Clement  YI. 


(k^fetOfUUM. 


Inm  eonim  Scnptorum  6rnwB6  fir- 
missune  credjun,  etc.  (Ep.  ad  S. 
Hxeroiiyin.  apud  Hieron.  Omp,  nr. 
pt.  n.  p.  630^  ed.  Bened.)  But  he 
ezprened  himMlf  more  clearly  on 
tlus  head  (May,  15 18)  in  his  JUaolU'- 
tiona  DispHtaiionum  de  Viriute  In- 
dulffenHarftm.  Loecher,  n.  183  sq., 
SedLendorf,  Lib.  I.  pp.  33 — 37.  Thia 
docament,  though  forwarded  to  the 
pope  (Biay  30)  and  his  own  diooeean 
(May  92),  was  not  printed  till  the  fol- 
lowing Anguit. 

•  Aia  charge  though  hinted  at  be- 
fore was  first  advanced  distinctly  in 
the  papal  brief  of  Auff.  17  (LUecner, 
n.  437)  and  drew  from  him  the  strong- 
est dedantion  of  his  catholicity.  He 
had  in  hd  already  anticipated  it 
(Aug.  IT,  1518):  '  Haareticus  nun- 
qnam  ero ;  errare  disputando  possum. 
Bed  stataere  nihil  yolo,  porro  neo 
opinionibus  hominum  captivus  fieri:' 
ed.  De  Wettc,  i.  133. 

'  Lather  thus  alludeB  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Elector  Frederic,  who 
seoonded  the  general  wish  of  the 


uniTersity :  '  Scripsit  mihi  illustrissi- 
mus  Prinoeps,  se  in  causa  mea  egisse, 
ut  legatuB  Cajetanus  scripsent  ad 
urbem  pro  mea  causa  committenda 
ad  partes :  et  interim  id  me  debere 
ezpectare.  Ideo  spero  censuras  non 
venturss  esse.  Displioeo  autem  mul- 
tis,  pluribus,  plurimis.'  Letter  to 
John  Lange,  Sept.  9,  15 18;  De 
Wette,  I.  141. 

*  See  his  letter  to  Spslatinus  of 
this  date  {ibid.  I.  143) ;  his  other 
letters  written  from  Augsburg  (jpp* 
145 — 161) ;  Seckendorf,  Lib.  i.  pp.  45 

u  It 


sq.,  and  Ranke,  I.  478,  419. 
on  this  occasion  that  Staupitz  on  his 
arriyal  at  Augsburg,  partly  through 
fear  and  partly  through  affection, 
released  the  friar  from  his  tow  of 
obedience :  of.  Waddineton,  I.  159, 
160.  Luther  regarded  this  as  no 
friendly  act,  and  spoke  of  it  as  his 
first  excommunication.  Hisoldsupe* 
rior  hesitated  for  a  while,  as  he  ex« 
pressed  it,  'inter  Christum  etpapam' 
(De  Wette,  i.  558),  and  then  finally 
abandoned  him* 
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difpiOe, 


omtMAMT.  I  respecting  the  meritoriouB  tieastiij  of  the  Church;  and, 
aecondly,  with  holding  that  faith  in  the  effica^^  of  sacra- 
ments is  always  an  essential  precondition  in  order  to  receive 
the  grace  which  thej  commnnicate, — ^this  latter  doctrine 
being  one  which  the  cardinal  denounced  as  altogether  novel, 
though  he  afterwards  expressed  his  willingness  to  pass  it 
over,  provided  Luther  would  abandon  the  first  of  his  po- 

ntaitukfeet  (^  Ations.  That  indeed  was  made  the  battle-field  of  three 
successive  conferences.  Unmoved  alike  by  the  paternal 
mildness  of  the  legate  and  his  dignified  remonstrance,  the 
accused  perristed  in  repudiating  the  scholastic  dogma  of 
indulgences;  and  on  the  last  of  these  occasions  did  not 
hesitate  to  question  the  binding  force  of  many  papal  edicts, 
which  he  now  subordinated  more  distinctly  to  the  voice  of 
Holy  Scripture,  to  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  determinations 
of  general  councils,  and  even  to  the  reason  of  the  individual 
Christian,  where  he  chances  to  have  been  more  accurately 
informed  ^  To  these  and  other  arguments  the  cardinal  re- 
plied by  peremptoiy  orders,  that  Luther  should  at  once 
recant'  or  come  no  more  into  his  presence;  and  the  culprit, 
apprehending  that  violence  would  be  employed  against  hin^, 
escaped  by  night  from  Augsburg,  after  lodging  an  appeal 
to  the  Boman  pontiff  (Oct.  16)'.     Fresh  machinery  was 


^  He  ouotfM  a  purage  from  the 
Ganonut  Pauormitaous  in  support  of 
this  last  aasertioii.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  remarkable :  'Pretereay  quam 
mults  deoretales  priores  oorrectsB 
Bont  per  posteriores.  Ideo  et  hano 
forte  [viz.  an  Extravagant  of  Cle- 
ment Vl.]  pro  tempore  suo  oonigi 
posse.  Panormitanus  <|iioqae,  Lib. 
X.  de  elect.  G.  ngniJieaMt,  oetendit  in 
materia  fidei  non  modo  generale  oon- 
oilium  esse  super  papam,  sed  etiam 
^uemlibet  JUUiem,  n  melioribus  nita- 
tor  autoritate  et  ratione  quam  pap% 
tieta  POro  Pamhu,  Oalat.  U. :'  be 
Wette,  I.  151. 

'    His  detennination  not  to  cry 
'rerooo'  at  the  simple  bidding  of 


the  legate  is  thns  rsfeiTed  to  in  a  let- 
ter dated  Oct.  i4(DeWeUe,LT6i): 
'  Aber  ich  will  nicht  zu  einem  Ket> 
aer  werden  mit  dem  Widsrsprucb 
der  Meinung,  durch  welche  vm  bin 
su  <nnem  Clmsten  woiden  :  ehe  will 
ich  sterben'  etc, 

'  The  title  of  the  document  is 
'Appellatio  a  Pontifice  male  infor^ 
mato  ad  melius  infoimandum*  (Los- 
cher,  n.  484).  He  appears  to  have 
drawn  it  up  in  oomplianoe  with  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  (see  his  letter 
to  OajeUnus,  Oct.  18 :  De  Wette,  p. 
164).  On  his  return  to  Wittenberg  he 
prepared  an  appeal  frmn  'the  pope  to 
a  future  council'  (L6soher,  n.  K05), 
pleading  the  reoent  *«f|p^^  of  ttw 
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Boon,  however,  set  in  motioii  for  reclaiming  the  erratic  friar.  oiaMAMY. 
On  this  errand,  Charles  yon  Miltitz,  agent  of  the  elector  ^reA^rinten- 
Frederic  at  Borne,  had  been  despatched  into  his  native  irMOi. 
country  ^    Nor  oonld  Leo  have  employed  an  apter  instru- 
ment.   The  conduct  of  the  nuncio  breathed  conciliation  and 
forbearance.     He  admitted   the  existence  of  scandalous 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Church;  and  finding  on 
his  interview  with  Lilther,  at  Altenburg,  Jan.  8,  1619, 
that  he  could  not  persuade  him  to  publish  any  formal  recan- 
tation of  his  vehement  language,  he  was  ultimately  content 
to  leave  the  controversy  for  the  adjudication  of  some  German 
prelate^,  only  with  the  understanding  that  the  two  bellige- 
rent parties  should  be  in  the  mean  time  bound  to  silenced 

But  this  armistice,  which  seemed  convertible  into  a 
lasting  peace,  was  ere  long  broken  by  the  entrance  of  an- 
other combatant.  Andrew  Bodenstein,  or  Carlstadt  (as  he  caHttadtjottu 
is  more  generally  entitled  from  the  name  of  his  birth-place),  tian,  ^''^^'^ 
was  Luther's  senior  by  some  years,  being  already  dean  of 
the  theological  faculty  at  Wittenberg,  when  the  latter  took 
his  doctor's  degree.  Although  offended  in  the  outset  by 
the  critical  boldness^  of  the  new  professor,  Carlstadt  soon 
adopted  most  of  his  reformatory  principles,  and  in  the. end 


TJiiiT<enity  of  Para,  'adhmnniB 
PanfieDiibu%  in  eTentnm  quo  hano 
priorem  appeUationflm  de  plenito* 
dine  poteBtatu  imo  tyruinima  refn- 
taret  pmk.'  Letter  dated  Oct.  31, 
1518:  DeWette,  i.  166. 

^  The  pope  manifested  a  Btrong 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Saxona,  by 
■ending  their  Elector  the  eolden 
rose  (ramke^  Srf,  I.  451)  ;  and  it  fa 
probaUe  that  Miltits  waa  further 
inSnenced  by  remarking  the  almost 
uniTenal  popnJarity  of  the  new 
movement.  See  the  evidence  ool- 
leotad  by  Gieseler,  Bd.  m.  Abth. 

L  p.  45»  n-  37. 

■  The  archbishop  of  Tr^es^  who 
appeara  to  have  been  a  moderate 
man,  was  indooed  to  nndertako  the 


task,  but  gave  it  up  when  iStte 
fresh  compactions  axose  soon  after- 
wards; 

'  See  Luther's  letter  to  the  elec- 
tor Frederic,  written  immediately 
after  the  interview :  De  Wette,  I. 
107.  He  expresses  deep  regret  for 
the  violence  of  his  languaae  with  re* 
gard  to  the  Church  jof  Rome :  cf. 
Audin's  denundafcions  of  what  he 
oonsiderB  the  hypocrisy  of  the  xe- 
fonner  at  this  period  (i.  933  sq.) 
with  Waddington's  account,  i.  I93sq. 

7  So  we  &id  Luther  stating  in 
1 5 16,  when  he  proved  that  the  trea- 
tise Jh  vera  etfaUapcsnUmlia  quoted 
in  the  Middle  Age  as  St.  Augus- 
tine'%  was  not  reslly  his :  De  Wefete, 

I.  34* 
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osaxAVT   having  pushed  them,  through  his   want  of  intellectoal 
balance,  to  the  wildest  consequences^,  grew  notorious  as  an 
ultra^protestant,  and  a  precursor  of  the  German  rationalists '• 
He  was,  however,  one  of  Luther's  bosom-friends*  when  he 
consented,  in  the  summer  of  1619,  to  hold  an  amicable  dis- 
Dimutatkm    putatiou  at  Leipzig^,  touching  the  contested  doctrines  of 
L9ipgig,ibi9,  grace  and  human  freedom.    His  opponent  was  no  other 
than  the  erudite  and  brilliant  Eck,  whom  we  have  seen 
already  throwing  down  his  gauntlet  in  behalf  of  the  in* 
suited  schoolmen.    Providence  had  so  arranged,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  electors  of  the  Qerman  empire  were 
resolving,  hj  their  vote  at  Frankfturt,  to  enlarge  the  vast 
dominions  of  Charles  V.  (June  28),  the  theological  dispu- 
tants'  had  entered  in  their  turn  upon  a  series  of  questions 
that  were  destined  to  modify  even  more  directly  the  whole 
course  of  European  history.     Several  days  indeed  were 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  interest  of  the  audience  was 
thoroughly  aroused  (the  controversy  in  the  hands  of  Carl- 
stadt  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine* 
ot  free-will  and  other  like  recondite  topics):  but  in  the 
morning  of  July  4,  a  deep  sensation  was  produced  in  every 
quarter  of  the  hall  when  Luther's  thoughtful,  resolute,  and 


^  Ho  WM  buiiBhed  from  Saxony 
in  1514,  partly  through  Luth«r*8  in- 
flaence.  At  OrUunttnde,  a  pariah 
connected  with  the  tmi^enity,  he 
had  broached  most  eztraordinafy 
opinions,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Ranke,  Rrf,  n.  904),  and  we  shall 
afterwards  find  him  proceeding  to 
still  greater  lengths. 

^  e.g.  As  early  as  1590,  'he  en- 
tertuned  doubts  whether  Moses  was 
really  the  author  of  the  books  which 
bear  his  name,  and  whether  the  Go- 
spels have  come  down  to  us  in  their 
genuine  form.'    Ibid.  n.  30. 

*  See  Luther's  letter  to  hhn,  writ- 
ten in  the  spring  of  15 19 :  De  Wette, 
I.  949  sq. 


^  It  appears  that  Eck  had  spoken 
to  Luther  on  this  subject  during  the 
diet  of  Augsburg  (1518),  and  after 
agreeinff  that  the  disputation  should 
be  conducted  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  had  published  a  schedule  or 
prospectus  containingthirteen  theses, 
m  January  1519  (Lbroher,  m.  110). 

'  Their  sessions  lasted  from  June 
47  to  July  16  :  see  Luther's  letters, 
written  July  20  and  August  15  (De 
Wette^  I.  384  sq.,  I.  190  sq.,)  and  a 
full  collection  of  documents  in  Ljm- 
oher,  lu.  315  sq.,  m.  392  sq. 

*  Carlstadt's  great  proposition 
was :  'Omne  bonum  opus  totum  est 
a  Deo.'  JSck's  counter-proposition 
was :  '  Omne  opus  bonum  esse  a 
Deo,  sed  non  totaliter.' 


I.] 
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care-worn  figure  ascended  the  platform,  and  gave  utterance  QgamifT. 
to  convictions  hitherto  but  half  developed  even  to  himself.  LutkM'apwn 
He  had  now  reached  the  flower  of  manhood,  being  five  and  &km§. 
thirty  years  of  age.  Many  circumstances  had  combined  to 
point  him  out  as  the  reformer  of  the  German  churches,  and 
the  vision  of  some  sanitary  movement*^,  stretching  far  be- 
yond the  grievances  discussed  in  MedisBval  synods,  had  been 
actually  presented  to  his  mind:  yet  at  this  period  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  his  intention  to  stand  forward 
and  assume  the  office  of  a  leader.  The  pacification  that 
grew  out  of  his  recent  interview  with  the  nuncio,  added  to 
the  public  disgrace*  of  Tetzel,  his  antagonist,  disposed  him 
more  particularly  to  repress  or  moderate  his  vehemence:  and 
therefore  when  he  joined  the  Wittenbergers  on  their  way  to 
the  theological  tournament  at  Leipzig,  he  still  thought  himself 
in  full  communion  with  the  Latin  Church,  if  not  on  the  most 
fiiendly  footing  with  the  pontiffs  ^    His  impetuous  spirit 


^  Hiiis  in  his  'Bespoiiaio'  to  Prie- 
riM  (15 18),  he  makm  the  following 
sUtement  (Ldecher,  n.  301)  :  '  Ec- 
deBia  indiget  refomuitione,  quod  non 
est  nniiiB  hominis  Pontificifl,  neo 
mnltomm  cardinaUnm  ofBdnm,  neat 
probAYxt  ntnunqne  noyinimum  oon* 
dlinm,  sed  totius  orbii,  nno  ■olius 
Dei.'  He  adds,  however  :  'TempuB 
ftntem  hnjtii  reformationia  novit  bo- 
Iqb  me,  qui  condidit  tempora.'  In 
1519,  writing  to  Christopher  Scheorl 
(Feb.  10),  he  seems  to  hare  beoome 
more  oonsctons  of  his  minion,  and 
more  irreoondlably  hostile  to  the 
p^MCj :  '  Snpins  dizi,  hue^mjue  lu- 
sum  ease  a  me:  immic  tamdem  mna 
in  Bomannm  pontifioem  et  arrogan- 
tism  Bomanam  agentur :'  De  Wette^ 
I.  430. 

B  See  aboTe,  p.  18,  n.  4. 

*  Cf.  n.  7.  That  his  feelings  con- 
tanned  to  be  more  estranged  in  the 
interval  appears  from  other  letters  ; 
e,g,  writing  to  Spalatinos,  March 
13,  he  lets  &U  this  hint:  'Verso  et 
decnta  poDtificnmy  pro  mea  dispn* 


tatione,  et  (ta  an^rem.  Hbi  loquor)  ne- 
sdo,  an  papa  sit  antichristus  ipse, 
Tel  apostolus  ejus.'  Aboat  a  year 
later,  the  suspicion  here  noticed  had 
considerably  ripened.  He  had  read 
the  treatiw  of  Laurentius  Yalla^ 
proving  that  the  '  Donation  of  Con- 
stantino' (see  Middle  Age,  p.  385, 
n.  6)  was  a  forgery,  triiich  so  exas- 
perated him  that  he  thought  the 
papacy  capable  of  aU  enormities: 
'Ego  sic  angor,'  he  writes  to  Spa- 
latinus,  vigil.  Matthis  [Feb.  93], 
1540,  'ut  prope  nondubitem  papam 
esM  proprie  antichristum  ilium,  quern 
vulgata  opinione  ezpectat  mundus 
(De  Wette,  i.  490).  As  Ranks, 
however,  well  remarks,  Luther 
meant  no  more  by  this  title  than 
that  'the  doctrine  of  the  Churohwas 
corrupted,  and  must  be  restored  to 
its  original  purity :'  J^orm.  i.  457 : 
cf.  Audin,  I.  359.  He  still  spoke 
half  respectfully  of  Leo  X.  consi- 
dered in  his  personal  capacity,  and 
ropresented  hnn  (Oct.  15^0),  as  'a 
Daniel  in  Babylon  :'  De  Wette^  1. 498. 
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oBBMAHY.  had,  howevCT,  been  profoundl j  Btined,  when  he  diaooTered 
that  the  points  which  Eck  intended  to  reopen  at  this  dis- 
putation included  sereral  which  Miltitz  had  promised 
should  not  for  the  present  be  revived^.  The  irritation  was 
again  increased,  when  Eck,  in  the  debate  with  Carlstadt, 
animadyerted  on  certain  arguments  he  had  himself  ad- 
vanced respecting  the  nature  of  the  primary  conceded  to 
the  Church  of  Borne'.     On  this  absorbing  question,  there- 

yMorfoei-  fore,  turned  the  memorable  struggle  of  July,  1619.  It 
ended  by  eliciting  from  Luther  a  distinct  avowal  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects; — ^that  the  Latin  Church  is  not  exclusively 
the  Church ;  that  Orientals',  who  have  never  recognized  the 
papal  monarchy,  are  not  on  that  account  ejected  from  the 
pale  of  Christendom;  that  the  ascendancy  at  length  ob- 
tained by  Boman  pontiffs  is  traceable  to  no  Divine  appoint- 
ment in  their  favour,  but  to  human  laws  and  institutes; 
that  the  directing  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  exempt  the  councils  of  the  Church  from 
possibility  of  error;  and  that  one  of  these  has  erred  in  fru^t 
by  censuring  Hubs,  the  great  Bohemian  reformer,  some  of 
the  articles  on  which  his  condemnation  rested  being  truly 
evangelical^,  and  borrowed  from  the  works  of  St  Augustine. 

denyinflr  to  the  'p^gmc^  its  ebum  of 
'jiu  Invinum.'  Audin's  remark  ij 
thflrefbre  not  ezagverstod :  '  Si  La> 
ther  triomphe  k  Leipdgy  il  n*y  » 
phis  d0  pApftut^ . .  .n  rhomme  l*a  fui, 
l*hoiii]iie  peat  le  d^fiure.' 

*  The  importanoe  of  this  dietiiio- 
tion  WM  mmiieeted  toon  affcenvBrds, 
when  Lather  (Nov.  7, 1519),  qooted 
the  Greekii  ae  an  authority  for  deny- 
ingthat  pargatory  ia  to  be  pwaod  as 
an  articde  of  faith ;  'cumGnBciillad 
non  credentes  nunquam  sint  hahiti 
ob  boo  pro  hnreticis,  nisi  apad  00- 
▼iasimoB  hmnetioantissnnos  hereti- 
oantes :'  De  Wette,  I.  367. 

^  LSsoher,  m.  360.  In  Feb.  1510^ 
Lather  wrote  to  SpalatinaB  (De 
Wette,  z.  495),  tha*  on  reading  the 
woiks  of  Hoss,  whioh  now  reached 


^  This  departure  fixnn  the  terms 
of  the  padfioation  seemed  to  justify 
his  own  share  in  the  discassion.  For 
instance^  in  writing  to  the  deeior 
Frederic  (March  13),  he  says  that 
he  had  felt  himself  bound  to  remain 
silent  on  the  disputed  topics,  so  long 
as  the  opponents  did  the  same^  and 
then  adds :  '  Nun  aber  Doctor  Ecke 
unTerwameter  Saoh  mich  also  an- 
grelfty  daas  er  nit  mein,  sundem  der 
ffansen  E.  K.  G.  Universitlit  su 
mttenbefg  Schand  mid  Unehr  su- 
chen  vermerkt  wird'  tfe. 

'  Eck's  13th  thesb  was  a  denial 
of  the  proposition, '  Bomanam  Eode- 
riam  non  fiiisse  superiorem  aHis  Eo- 
desiis  ante  tempera  SyWestri/  whidhy 
as  Luther  wrote  (De  Wette.  I.  6a  i), 
'extorted*  from  buna 
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The  mingled  honror,  indignation,  and  dismay  of  the  scho-  qkhmaky. 
lastics,  who  had  listened  to  the  statement  of  these  novel  Bmmwmiuini- 
truths,  evinced  that  Luther's  sin  had  now  become  unpar-  lAUher^  i620. 
donable^    Instead  of  limiting  his  opposition  to  the  gross 
excesses  of  the  vendors  of  indulgences,  instead  of  combating 
the  authority  of  individual  doctors,  like  Aquinas,  he  had 
openly  impugned  the  jurisdiction    and  decretals  of  the 
popes,  and  gone  so  far  as  to  question  the  infallibility  of 
coujacils.     He  was  accordingly  retained  in  outward  union 
with  the  pontiffs  by  a  very  slender  thread;  and  even  that 
was  to  be  severed,  after  some  delay',  by  the  condemnatoiy 


him  from  Bohemia,  he  was  amazed  at 
the  cofrrespondenoe  of  his  own  views 
with  those  of  his  precursor:  'Ego 
impnidens  \i.e.  vrithout  b^ff  oon- 
sdoafl  of  it]  hncusque  omma  Jo- 
hannis  Hnss  et  doom  et  tenui :  do- 
cuit  eadem  imprudentia  et  Johamies 
Staupits:  breTiter  smiraa  omnes 
finssitn  iffnorantes :  denique  Paulus 
et  Augustmus  ad  verbum  smit  Hiis* 
sitae. '  TliiB  affinity  between  bis  views 
and  those  of  the  Bohemians  had 
already  fbmiBhed  matter  for  a  oon* 
troversy  between  him  and  Jerome 
Emser,  a  Swedish  canonist,  who 
lectured  at  Iieipzig,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  great  discussion:  see 
De  Wette's  note,  iMthen  Britfe^  i. 

337. 
^  Immediately  after  the  dispute 

(Jnly  43),  Eck  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  urging  him  to 
resist  the  errors  propagated  hy  Lu- 
ther, and  to  bum  his  books.  He  also 
elicited  opinions  condemnatory  of 
the  reformers  from  the  universities 
of  Colognet,  Letpsig  and  Lonvain  (cf. 
Andin,  I.  466sq.)f  and  finally  went 
to  Borne  to  stir  up  thepontijff  against 
his  old  adversary  (waddington,  i. 
pp.  344,  945).  On  the  46th  of  Feb. 
1540,  Lnther  writes  to  Spalatinus : 
'Eodua  Bomam  ivit  impetraturus 
contra  me  abysses  abyssomm .  • .  Gre- 
do  hominemtotum  in  furiam  versum' 
(Be  Wette,  I.  411).  Wrought  upon 
by  his  repreaentationsy  Leo  X«  ap- 


pointed Eck  his  nuncio  for  carrying 
out  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
(June  15,  1530), — an  appointment 
little  calculated  to  allay  toe  animo- 
sity of  the  rBformeni  (Bosooe,  Life  of 
Leo  X.  n.  317,  Lond.  1846).  The 
process  by  which  the  bull  was  ma- 
nufiwrtured,  is  detailed  in  Banke^  J2e- 
form,  I.  473  sq. 

'  See  his  letters  to  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  (Jan.  15,  1520),  to  the 
archbishop  Albert  (Feb.  4),  and 
to  the  bishop  of  Merseburg  (Feb. 
4),  complainmg  that  he  could  not 
obtain  a  fair  hearing  (De  Wetto,  I. 
393  sq.) :  and  especiaUy  his  famous 
letter  to  Leo  X.  written  after  Oct. 
I3>  15^0^  't^  Latin  and  G^erman :  De 
Wette,  I.  497  sq.  It  is  far  firom  cor- 
responding to  Audm's  descripttop 
('oenvre  brutale,  que  ni  Widtf,  ni 
Jean  Huss,  ni  J^i)^me  de  Prague, 
ni  Arius,  ni  Pelage  n'auraient  oe^ 
trac^ :'  I.  974),  being  rather  a  most 
eloquent  and  biting  satire  on  the 
coint  of  Bome,  partly  concealed  un- 
der professions  of  deference  and  re- 
spect. It  was  composed  immediately 
alter  a  last  interview  with  Miltits  at 
Liditenberg  (Oct.  13  ;  De  Wette,  i. 
495),  where,  by  invoking  the  media- 
tion of  Luther's  brother-Augustines 
(Staupits  in  the  number),  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had  cemented  a 
reconciliation  with  the  pope.  Edk, 
however,  arrived  at  Leipdg  (Oct.  3), 
with  the  exoommimicatctty  bull,  wlme 
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OBBMANT.  bull  of  Lco,  latuiched  against  him,  June  16,  1620,  and 
publicly  burnt  at  Wittenberg  in  the  following  December^. 
ookgrdoetrhiM  In  addition  to  these  bold  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
SS«T^fbniMr«.  church-authority,  at  least  so  far  as  such  authority  was 
absolutely  vested  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the  Saxon  reformers 
had  already  been  compelled  to  systematize  their  teaching 
with  respect  to  &ith,  to  penitence,  to  justification  and 
free-will.  These  doctrines  were,  in  truth,  most  intimately 
bound  up  with  their  discussions  from  the  very  first.  De- 
sirous above  all  things  of  exalting  Christ'  as  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  preaching  (tee 
salvation  in  His  name.  The  eye  or  hand  by  which  the 
blessing  of  forgiveness  is  appropriated',  they  held  to  be 
a  true  and  lively  faith,  communicated  supematurally  to  the 
human  spirit,  acquiescing  in  the  merciful  purposes  of  God, 


these  negotifttkniB  were  proceeding 
(De  Wette,  I.  491) ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  Luther,  after  wavering  for 
a  moment^  answered  the  papal  ful- 
mination  in  a  strain  that  bordered 
upon  absolute  defiance. 

^  See  Middle  Age,  p.  439.  On 
Auff.  3,  1510,  his  mind  was  already 
made  up.  He  wrote  as  follows  to 
John  "Voigt,  an  Augustine  friar  in 
Magdeburg:  'Nihil  timemus  am- 
plius.  Bed  jam  edo  librum  yulgarem 
OOfifns  Papam  de  $laiu  Eedetiee  emeu- 
dando;  hic  papam  aoerrime  tracto, 
et  quasi  antiotiristum.  Orate  Do- 
minum  pro  me,  ut  prosit  Teibum 
meum  'Eodemm  sue.'  De  Wette,  I. 

475 :  cf-  P<  478*  On  the  17th  of 
November  he  renewed  his  appeal  to 
a  future  council,  beffging  the  (Ger- 
man states  to  susnend  their  condem- 
nation of  him  till  he  had  been  tried 
by  fibir  judges,  'et  Scripturis  dignis- 
que  documentis  oonvictus.' 

'  See  Luther's  remarkable  lan« 
gnage  cited  above,  p.  16,  n.  4. 

>  Thus  in  Luthers  CommeiU,  en 
the  EpUt.  to  the  Oalatiane,  which  was 
in  the  press  as  eariy  as  May  16,  1519 
(De  Wette,  i.  274),  he  writes  (on  n. 


16),  in  opposition  to  the  *  fides  for* 
mata*  of  the  schoolmen  :  '  Fides 
Christiana  non  est  otiosa  qoaUtas 
vel  vacua  siliqua  in  oorde,  quae  pos* 
sit  ezistere  in  peccato  mortali,  donee 
caritai  accedat  et  earn  vivificet ;  Bed 
si  est  vera  fides,  est  qundam  oerta 
fiduoia  cordis  et  firmus  assensua, 
quo  Ghristus  apprehenditnr.  Ita 
ut  Ghristus  sit  objectum  fidei  imo 
non  obiectum  sed,  ut  sic  dicam,  in 
ipsa  fide  Ghristus  adest. .  .Hjbc  vere 
sunt  bona  opera,  que  fluunt  ex  ista 
fide  et  hiluitate  cordis  concepta, 
quod  gratis  habemus  remissionan 
peocatorum  per  Ghristum.'  In  his 
small  treatise,  De  Liberiate  CkrU^ 
tiana,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  the 
pope  in  1540,  he  handles  the  same 
topics,  asserting  that  true  fiuth  can* 
not  subsist  together  with  works,  but 
explaining  this  paradox  as  fbUows : 
'  h.e.  si  per  opera  qusBounque  sunt 
simul  justifican  prasumas.*  Heafter- 
wards  adds  in  reference  to  Ghristian 
works :  '  Bona  opera  non  ftciunt 
bonum  virum,  sed  bonus  vir  fiuat 
bona  opera ;'  union  with  Ghrist  beinff 
necessary  to  the  production  of  rei3 
holiness. 
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and  thus,  in  Augastinian  phiafieology,  *  obtaining  what  the  QgR^gAKY. 
laMT   enjoins.'     So  strong  indeed  was  their  conviction  of 
man's  actual  and  hereditary  sinfulness,  that  language  well- 
nigh  failed  them  in  describing  his  corruption  and  the  im- 
potence of  all  his  spiritual  and  moral  facidties  until  they 
are  revivified  irom  heaven.    In  other  words,  the  Saxon 
reformers  invariably  directed  their  heaviest  weapons  at  the 
current  theories  of  justification,  which  ascribed  undue  im- 
portance to  the  human  element,  or  fiictor,  in  the  process  by 
which  man  is  reconciled  to  €rod.    But  while  engaged  in  Bxaggeratumt. 
reasserting  principles  like  these,  they  were  at  times  be- 
trayed, especially  in  early  stages  of  the  reformation,  into 
very  great  onesidedness,   and  even  into  serious  errors^. 
Fresh  firom  the  perusal  of  the  anti-Pelagian  writings  of 
Augustine,  Luther  more  than  once  expressed  himself  in 
terms  which  almost  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance.    His  confusion  may  be  fturther  illustrated  by 
the  language  of  certain  'Paradoxes'  which  he  offered  to 
maintain  against  all  comers  at  Heidelberg^  (April  26, 1618). 
One  of  these  declared  that '  free-will  after  original  sin  is  a 
mere  name'  (*res  est  de  solo  titulo'), — ^thus  verging  far  in 
the  direction  of  fatalism*,  by  representing  man  as  entirely 


4  ThiUy  in  1534  {Pref,  to  ihe  New 
Teilameni),  Luther  was  disposed  to 
estmiate  the  worth  of  particular 
books  of  the  Bible  by  the  prominence 
with  which  they  statea  what  he 
deemed  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ. 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  'das  einige 
■arte,  rechte  Hauptevangelinm ;'  St. 
Paul's  episUeSy  especially  those  to 
the  BomanSy  Galatians  and  Ephe- 
sians,  together  with  the  fint  of  St. 
Peter'Sy  were  the  books  that  pointed 
men  to  Christ;  in  comparison  of 
which,  therefore,  the  epistle  of  St. 
James  might  be  neglected  as  an 
epistle  of  straw  ('eine  rechte  str&- 
hcne  Epistel  gegen  sie,  denn  Sie  doch 
keise  eTangebsdie  Art  an  ihr  hat.') 
It  does  not  i^pear  that  this  view 


was  ever  modified  or  retracted :  Da- 
vidson's IrUr.  to  New  Test,  m.  339. 
As  early  as  1520,  when  reasoning 
against  the  sacramental  character  of 
extreme  unction,  he  seemed  to  have 
adopted  an  old  suspicion  respecting 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  as  though 
it  were  unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  an 
apostle :  De  CapHv,  Bahj^on,  Ecd, ; 
0pp.  11.  foL  384,  Jenae,  1600.  For 
this  he  was  severely  rebuked  by 
Heniy  VIII.  in  the  LibeUug  Begim 
advemfu  Martmum  Luiherwn  hoBre- 
tiarekum,  sign,  t,  i.  Lond.  154 1:  cf. 
Lee's  Irupir,  of  Holy  Scrip,  p.  435, 
Lond.  1854. 

•  Waddington,  I.  ii4Sq. 

*  As  early  however,  as  1527,  some 
of  the   refoimem   abandoned   this 
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paBsive  under  the  inflnenoe  of  Divine  grace :  while  others 
tended  to  beget  a  naked  antinomianism,  by  stating  that  *  he 
is  not  justified  who  does  many  works,  but  he  who  without 
any  work  has  much  faith  in  Christ^.' 

A  mind  so  resolute,  capacious  and  commanding,  soon 
attracted  to  itself  disciples  and  auxiliaries.  One  whom  he 
Biteerib,\4!Si):  had  gained  on  the  occasion  just  referred  to  was  Martin 
Bucer',  a  Dominican  of  Alsace,  who  on  displaying  more 
than  ordinary  talents  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  com- 
plete his  studies  in  the  chief  school  of  the  Palatinate. 
In  the  following  siunmer  (Aug.  26,  1618),  he  was  joined 
at  Wittenberg  by  a  more  able  and  less  vacillating  colleague, 
Philip  Schwarzerd,  or  Melancthon,  whose  congenial  spirit, 
while  it  freely  yielded  from  the  first  to  Luther's  influences, 
reacted  with  no  inconsiderable  force  on  his  instructor,  and 
has  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  whole  of  the  Saxon 
theology.  Melancthon  sat  at  Luther's  side  in  the  waggon 
that  conveyed  the  disputants  to  Leipzig.  He  was  then 
only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  at 
Bretten,  a  small  town  in  the  Palatinate,  on  Feb.  16,  1497  ; 
yet  partly  owing  to  his  natural  gifts,  and  partly  to  the 
careful  lessons  of  John  Beuchlin',  his  famous  kinsman,  he 
had  made  such  great  proficiency  in  rhetoric,  in  classical 
studies,  and  in  Hebrew,  as  to  be  the  pride  and  wonder  of 
the  university^.    The  steps  by  which  an  earnest  scholar  of 


and  Melanc- 
thon (b.  1497) 
j<iin  the  Lu- 
t/^rannwv^ 
menL 


Mdanethon*» 
eharaeUr; 


extreme  position,  partly  owing  to  a 
oontroveray  with  Enynnui,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter.  See  the 
evidence  fully  stated  by  Laurence, 
Bampton  Lectvret,  pp.  148  sq.,  pp. 
281  sq.,  3rd  ed. :  of.  Mohler'a  Sym- 
hoUk,  I.  43flq.,  1^4  >q.  Eng.  transL 
The  latter  dif^utant  neglects  to  men* 
tion  that  Luther  strongly  recom- 
mended  Melancthon*8  Loci  UamnMina 
in  their  corrected  form,  and  thus 
Tirtually,  at  least,  retracted  his  own 
assertion  of  an  irresistible  Biyine 
necessity. 
^  '  Non  iUe  Justus  est  qui  mnlium 


operatur ;  sed  qui  sine  opere  multum 
credit  in  Christum.* 

'  Luther  makes  the  following  re- 
ference  to  him  (Feb.  I3,  1510),  in 
writing  to  Spalatinus :  '  Habes  epi* 
stolam  Bucenanam,  fratris  Tel  soliua 
in  lata  secta  [i.e.  of  the  Domini- 
cans]  candidi,  et  optimn  spei  jure- 
ms,  qui  me  HeidelbergiB  et  avide  et 
simpuciter  exoepit  atque  conyersatus 
fuit,  dignus  amore  et  fide,  sed  et 
spe :'  De  Wette,  I.  412. 

>  See  MiddU  Age,  p.  385,  n.  8, 
and  Ranke*s  Brform,  I.  197 — 305. 

4  Luther's  notilbe  of  him  written 
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this  class  had  passed  into  the  theological  standing-ground  qbrmany. 
of  Luther  weie  not  long  nor  arduous.  After  the  disputation 
of  Leipzig,  we  find  him  addressing  a  veiy  temperate  ac- 
count of  it  to  his  friend  (Ecolampadius  (Hausschein),  a 
Franconian,  who  had  also  manifested  leanings  to  the  new 
opinions.  He  next  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther  with 
much  greater  warmth  in  a  reply  to  the  emphatic  sentence* 
launched  against  him  bj  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris 
(April  16,  1621).  But  the  sphere  of  thought  for  which  «ffp«eia//i^ ma 
Melancthon  shewed  the  greatest  aptitude,  was  that  of  sys- 
tematic theology^,  in  which  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  infiuence  he  exerted  both  upon  the  mind  of 
Germany,  and  other  European  countries.  This  had  been 
eyinced  especially  by  his  Loci  Communes  Berum  Theologi- 
carutn,  of  which  three  editions  appeared  in  1621^.  Though 
considerably  modified  from  time  to  time,  it  kept  its  old 
position  as  the  t«xt-book  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  embracing 
a  calni  statement  of  their  favourite  points  of  doctrine,  and 


s 


Sept.  9,  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival, 
is  highly  interesting :  'EmditiasiinQB 
et  giBBcanifiisBimus  Philippus  Melan- 
thon  apnd  noe  Grewaprofitetur,  puer 
et  adolesoentohis,  m  aetatem  con- 
sider^  aetenun  noster  aliquia,  si 
▼arietatem  et  omnium  fere  libronim 
notitiam  spectes,  tantum  yalet  non 
solum  in  utraque  lingua,  sed  utrius- 
que  linguie  eruditione :  Ebraeas  quo- 
ne  non  incognitas  habet  literas.' 
e  Wette,  1. 141.  On  Jan.  15, 15 19, 
he  was  giTixig  lectures  in  Hebrew: 
Ibid.  p.  1 14.  £dllinger  (Dm  Reformat 
<«»S  I-  359  i^-  Rj^nsburg,  185 1) 
has  done  fii^  more  justice  to  Melanc- 
thon than  to  Luther. 

'^  The  title  is  Advenut  furiosum 
Parimenmwn  Tkeoloffattrontm  Deere^ 
ium  PhSbupfii  MdamUkoTvu  pro  Lu- 
thero  Afiloffia:  Luther.  0pp.  n. 
fol.  4^7  sq.  Jense,  1600.  In  fol. 
4a8,b,  we  have  this  characteristic  pas- 
si^:  'Jam  cum  artiouli  fidei  nuBi 
Hint,  nisi  quos  pnescripserunt  sacne 
fitene,  cur  impium  est,  vel  a  com- 


ciliis,  yel  ab  universitatibus,  vel  a  S. 
Patribus  dissentire,  mode  a  Scrip- 
tura  non  dissentiamus  1'  He  had 
ah*eady  contended  for  this  view  (Aug. 
151^)  in  a  small  treatise  Contra  J. 
Eckivm:  0pp.  ed.  Bret«chneider,  I. 
1x3. 

•  Of.  Ranke,  Brform,  i.  458.  It 
is  interesting  to  .notice  the  terms 
with  which  Luther  speaks  of  him  in 
writing  to  Staupitz  as  early  as  Oct. 
Zi  '519:  'Si  Christus  dignabitur, 
multoe  ille  Martinos  pnestabit,  c^io- 
holo  €i  tckoUutictB  theUogicB  potentis- 
simus  hostis :  novit  iUorum  nugas 
simul  et  Christi  petram :  ideo  potens 
poterit.     Amen.'    De  Wette,  i.  341, 

34«. 

7  'It  was  originally  a  mere  col- 
lection of  the  opinions  ( t)  of  the  apo- 
stle Paul  concerning  sin,  the  law  and 
grace,  made  strictly  in  accordance 
with  those  severe  views  to  which 
Luther  had  owed  his  conversion.* 
Banke,  Reform,  n.  40:  cf.  Gieseler, 
in.  pt.  I.  p.  too,  n.  84. 
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QBaMAHY.  1^  fonnal  vindication  of  their  system  in  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
tendom at  large.  One  feature  in  this  work  is  very  notice- 
able,— viz.  the  array  of  scriptural  proofs  which  it  exhibits, 
indicating  Melancthon's  determination  that  all  arguments 
and  all  authority  whatever  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
written  Word  of  Grod^ 

But  while  the  master-spirits  of  the  Saxon  reformation 
were  proceeding  hand  in  hand  with  their  gigantic  enter- 
prise, 'a  perfect  model  of  true  friendship,*  one  of  them 
peculiarly  commissioned  to  abolish  errors  and  give  rise  to 
holier  impulses,  the  other  by  a  calmer  and  more  philo- 
sophic process,  disentangling  truth  from  its  perversions, 
and  devising  measures  for  its  ftiture  conservation,  letters  of 
encouragement,  and  even  promises  of  active  help,  came  in 
from  various  quarters,  and  from  men  of  very  different  tern- 
per.  One  of  these  was  Ulrich  von  Hutten*,  who  after  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  contributor  to  the  EpiatohB  Obscu^ 
rorum  Virorum,  the  most  crushing  satire  which  an  age  of 
satirists  has  levelled  at  the  champions  of  Mediaeval  igno- 
rance, put  forth  some  dialogues  against  the  crimes  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  scandals  of  the  papal  courts  As 
many  of  these  libels  were,  however,  calculated  to  excite 
political  turbulence*,  going  so  far  even  as  to  advocate  an 
armed  resistance  to  the  church-authorities,  both  Luther  and 


Ulriehvon 
HtaUn 
id.  I518>. 


^  Cf.  above,  p.  31,  n.  5. 

*  It  has  been  UBual  to  rank  this 
turbulent  spirit,  half  soldier  half 
scholar,  with  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  as  Seckendorf 
observes  (Lib.  I.  p.  131,  col.  i),  the 
service  which  he  rendered  to  it  was 
in  reaJity  not  so  great.  His  works 
have  be^  collected  by  Mttnch,  Ber- 
lin, 182 1.  BcB  MicUUe  Age,  p.  385, 
n.  8,  and  Hallam*sXtif0r.  of  EwropCf  I. 
408  sq.  Lond.  1840.  Banke  (i.  463) 
mentions  a  satin  which  appeared  in 
March,  1530,  with  the  title  Der  aih 
peAoMte  i^,  surpassing,  M  he  thinks, 
ibeEputckB  Ob$eurorum  Virorum. 


'  These  appeared  in  1 530,  the  most 
envenomed  being  called  Vadiwui  or 
Trias  Romana.  In  the  same  year 
(before  Sept.  1 1)  he  wrote  to  Luther 
'  se  jam  et  Uteris  et  armis  in  tyranni- 
dem  saoerdotslem  mere;*  De  Wette, 
I.  486  :  cf.  p.  49a. 

*  To  sudi  results  they  aotuaUy 
led  in  the  case  of  Francis  von  Sickin- 
gen,  mother  of  the  'reforming'  ad> 
venturers,  who  made  war  upon  the 
archbishop  of  Treves,  and  was  slain 
while  defending  one  of  his  castles  in 
1533.  He  had  more  than  once  urged 
Luther  to  confide  in  his  protection : 
e,g.  in  1530.  De  Wette,  i.  470,  475. 
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Melancthon  openly  renounced  all  friendship  with  their  obemant. 
authors*.    The  great  battle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  was  in 
its  earlier  stages  to  be  fought  with  other  weapons. 

We  have  seen*  how  confidently  Luther  threw  himself 
on  the  protection  of  the  civil  power  in  1620,  urging  in  the 
absence  of  general  councils,  a  domestic  reformation  in  each 
state.     This  Grerman  manifesto  was  succeeded  by  a  work  Luth^Mtna- 
in  Latin  which  he  had  composed  with  the  intention  of  g^yj^nw^ 
justifying  his  hatred  of  the  schoolmen,  and  of  stirring  up  1620. 
the  rest  of  Christendom  to  follow  his  example  in  breaking 
off  the  spiritual  trammels  of  the  papacy.     The  famous 
Prelude  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church,  was 
written  in  the  autumn  of  1520.    It  is  everywhere  disfigured 
more  than  other  treatises  of  Luther  by  the  coarse  denun- 
ciations and  unseemly  bitterness  which  characterize  too 
great  a  portion  of  the  polemical  literature  of  the  age^.    We  Attaekt  the 
may  describe  it  as  a  vigorous  rulmmation  .  against  tht  trine  i^  the 
mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.    Strictly  speaking  he 
reduced  the  number  of  these  holy  ordinances  from  seven  to 
two  ('  Baptismus  et  Panis')^;  for  although  he  concedes  the 


^  ThuB  Luther,  after  correspond' 
in^  with  them  (cf.  De  Wette,  i.  451, 
469),  expressed  his  strong  repugnance 
to  their  scheme  (Jan.  10,  15^  i)-  He 
is  writing  to  Spalatinus :  '  Quid  Hut- 
tenus  petat,  vides.  NoUem  vi  et  caede 
pro  Evangelio  certari :  ita  scripsi  ad 
hominem.  Yerbo  victus  est  mim- 
dus,  Verbo  servata  est  Ecclesia, 
etiam  Yerbo  reparabitur:  sed  et 
Antichristus,  ut  sine  manu  coepit, 
ita  sine  manu  conteretur  per  Yer- 
bum.*  Ihid.  p.  543. 

*  Above  p.  8. 

^  'If,  at  this  great  distance  of 
time,  we  pick  out  of  the  writings  of 
this  individual  many  very  harsh  ex- 
pressions, nay  particuUr  words  which 
are  not  only  coarse  but  absolutely 
gross,  nothing  of  any  moment  can 
be  proved  or  determined  by  such 
selection.  Indeed  the  age  in  general, 

B.P. 


not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  other 
very  highly  civilised  oouutries,  was 
characterized  by  a  certain  coarseness 
in  manners  and  language,  and  by  a 
total  absence  of  all  excessive  poush 
and  over-refinement  of  character.'  F. 
von  Schlegel,  PhU,  of  History,  pp. 
400,  401 .  JLond.  1847.  The  asperi^ 
of  his  denunciations  had  somewhat 
abated  towards  the  close  of  his  life: 
but  in  1530  he  was  ready  to  defend 
it,  by  quoting  the  example  of  pro- 
phets, apostles,  and  the  Lord  Himself 
(De  Wette,  I.  499). 

*  'Proprie  tamen  ea  sacramenta 
vocari  visum  est,  qusB  annexis  signis 
promissa  sunt.  CsBtera,  quia  signis 
alligata  non  sunt,  nuda  promissa 
sunt.  Quo  fit,  ut  si  rigtde  loqui 
volumus,  tantum  duo  sunt  in  Eccle- 
sia  Dei  sacramenta,  Baptismus  et 
Panis:'  Opp,  n,  385  b,  Jenie,  1600. 
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QKBMANY.  name  of  sacrament  to  absolution^  (*  poenitentia'),  he  denies 
it  any  outward  or  visible  sign  appointed  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self. According  to  his  view  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  was 
the  only  one  which  had  not  been  seriously  corrupted*  in 
the  time  of  papal  despotism.  The  Eucharist  he  argued 
ought  to  be  administered  under  both  kinds,  departure  fix>m 
this  primitive  rule  amounting  to  impiety*.  He  also  entirely 
repudiated  the  Thomist  view  of  consecration,  and  put  forth 
in  opposition  to  scholastic  dogmas  on  the  real  presence 
what  may  be  regarded  as  an  outline  of  the  '  Lutheran' 
theory*.  In  every  portion  of  the  work  he  lays  (as  might  have 
been  anticipated)  an  unwonted  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
faith, — ^the  precondition  or  subjective  ground  without  which 
sacraments  are  always  inefficacious^. 


The  latter  name  gave  great  offence 
to  Henry  VIII.  whoee  lAbdhiM  Re- 
giu$  (in  reply  to  Luther)  is  dated 
*  quarto  IduB  Julii/  1521  :  see  sign. 
c,  1.  When  questioned  on  thia  part 
of  his  treatise  at  Worms  {Opp,  u. 
fol.  417),  he  qualified  his  language 
by  the  muse '  hoet  non  damnem  usum 
et  morem  in  sacramentis  EcdesiB 
nunc  celebratum.' 
1  Fol.  a6o  b. 

*  'Benedictus  Deus  et  Pater  Do- 
mini  noetri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  secun- 
dum diyitias  misericordi£BSuie  taUem 
hoe  unieum  Sacramentum  senrayit 
in  Ecdesia  sua  illibatum  et  inoon- 
taminatum  a  oonstitutionibus  homi- 
num:'  fol.  270  b.  He  contended 
(fol.  171  a,)  Uufct  baptism  is  'primum 
et  fundamentum  omnium  Sacramen- 
torum/  and  according  to  his  royal 
censor  elevated  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  din>arage  penance  (sign.  i.  i). 

*  Fol.  262  b :  cf.  foL  417  a.  He 
does  not,  however,  deny  the  fficaqf 
of  the  sacrament,  even  as  adminis- 
tered under  one  kind,  nor  does  he 
reconmiend  the  restoration  of  the 
cup  by  force. 

*  e.g.  'Essevidelioet  varum  paaem 
verumque  vinum,  in  quibus  Christ! 
vera  caro  venisque  sanguis  non  aliter 


nee  minus  sit,  qnam  iDi  [i.e,  the 
Thomists]  sub  accidentibus  suis  po- 
nunt.'  At  Worms  he  explained  (fol. 
417  a)  that  he  had  not  condemned 
the  opposite  view  absolutely,  but  had 
declaied  it  to  be  no  'article  of  faith.* 
In  his  merciless  reply  to  King  Henry 
VIII.  (dated  July  15,  1522),  he  went 
much  fiirther,  and  denounced  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  as  impious 
and  blasphemous  {ibid.  foL  528  b). 

*  Thus  with  rmrd  to  baptism,  he 
aiguea  (fol.  270  b):  'Nam  in  hac 
[i.e,  the  Divine  promise] pendet  uni- 
versa  salus  nostra ;  sic  autexn  est 
observanda,  ut  fidem  exerceamus  in 
ea,  prorsus  non  dubitantes  nos  esse 
salvos  postquam  sumus  baptisati. 
Nam  nisi  luec  adsit  aut  paretur  fides, 
nihil  prodest  baptismus,  imo  obest. 
non  solum  turn  cum  susdpitur,  sed 
toto  poet  tempore  vitae :'  cf.  foL  266  b, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  deigy  as  gene- 
rally in  a  most  perilous  condition, 
and  even  as  'idolatera,'  for  losing 
flight  of  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  promise.  VLohler  {Symbolil:,  i. 
988  sq.  Engl.  transL)  maintains  the 
absolute  need  of  this  susceptibility 
in  all  persons  whom  the  sacraments 
really  benefit,  and  end^vounto  make 
ottt  that  the  Lutherans  not  only  mis- 
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But  another  doctrine,  more  important  still  in  manj  of  obbmany. 
its  practical  relations,  was  now  pushed  into  unusual  promi- 
nence, — ^the  sacerdotal  character  of  all  the  baptized.    ^'^  Huthwy^f 
touched  this  question,  it  is  true,  in  other  works®  composed  ^I^SoSl*" 
about  the  same  period,  yet  the  meaning  of  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  fully  grasped  until  the  prospect  of  his  ex- 
communication made  him  look  it  more  directly  in  the  fekce. 
He  then  contended  that  ordination  does  not  confer  ,aii^i©- 

delible  or  distinctive   rhftrai>ti>r^  tj^^^   ^11  HliriflHft^fl  arA  t||o 

priests  of  God;  and  not  this  only,  but  that  every  official 
pnest  is  a  mere  delegate  of  the  congregation,  elected  by 
them  as  their  organ,  and  performing  all  his  ministrations 
in  their  name^.  He  also  stated  his  conviction  that  neither 
l)ope,  nor  bishop,  nor  any  man  whatever,  has  the  least  right 
to  impose  his  constitutions  on  private  Christians,  except 
with  their  consent®;  thus  adding  new  importance®  to  the 
lay-element  in  the  Church. 

The  tendency  of  these  opinions  accorded  so  completely  PoputarUy  ef 
with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  public  mind  in  Saxony, 
that  Luther  had  no  immediate  cause  to  fear  the  operation 


represented  the  Schoolmen  (cf.Banke, 
Jirf.  I.  486,  note),  but  were  after- 
wards driven  to  a  virtual  readoption 
of  the  mediasval  theory,  viz.  that 
'sacraments  confer  grace'  (p.  995). 

^  He  had  already  touched  upon 
it  in  his  treatise  J)e  Ltbertate  Chria- 
tiana  (cf.  Waddington's  remark,  I. 
256),  and  more  distinctly  in  hiB 
Addre»t  to  ike  Oerman  noblea  (June, 
1510:  Schriften,  ed.  Walch,  X.  206 
sq.)  In  the  latter  we  have  tne 
following  inference  from  i  Pet.  ii.  5: 
'  Danxm  ist  des  Bischofs  Weihen 
nichts  anders,  denn  als  wenn  er  an 
Statt  und  Person  der  ganzen  8amm- 
lung  einen  aus  dem  Haufen  nehme, 
die  aUe  gleiche,  und  ikm  brfeldf  die- 
sdben  Owall  fiir  die  andem  atuzu- 
richt€n.* 

'  Fol.  aSi  b.  This  principle  (on 
the  carrying  out  of  whidi  see  Banke, 
Itef,  n.  49^  led  him  to  maintain  in 


the  following  year  that  the  right  of 
evangelical  teaching  appertains  to 
all  the  faithful  (Waddington,  I.  393, 
394).  At  Worms,  however  (Opp.  lU 
fol.  418  a,  JensB,  1600),  when  ques* 
tioned  on  this  point,  he  somewhat 
modified  his  lang^uage :  '  Non  autem 
omnes  habent  utum  et  ministerium, 
sed  solimimodo  ordinati  in  hac  potes- 
tate.'  Henry  VIII.'s  critique  has 
great  force  (sign.  r.  2) :  'Quaratione 
Chnstiani  omnes  sacerdotes  mint, 
eadem  etiam  ratione  reges  sunt.' 

^  Fol.  173  b.  He  then  draws  this 
sweeping  inference :  '  Ideo  orationes, 
jejunia,  donationes  et  quaecunque 
tandem  papa  in  universis  Decretis, 
tarn  multis  quam  inic^uis  statuit  et 
exigit,  prorsus  nullo  jure  exigit  et 
statuit,  peccatque  in  Ubertatem  Ec^ 
clesin  toties  quotiet  aliquid  horum 
attentaverit.' 

•  Cf.  Middle  Age,  p.  34^. 
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of  the  papal  bidl.  As  it  was  promulgated  by  Eck  its  able 
advocate,  one  town  after  another  rose  against  it,  or  perused 
it  with  indifference  and  contempts  The  cause  of  the 
reformer  was  the  cause  of  piety,  of  learning,  and  of  free- 
dom; it  was  also  felt  to  be  the  cause  of  Germany*;  and 
when  at  length  the  wise  elector  Frederic^  openly  became 
its  champion,  influenced  by  the  personal  character  of  Lu- 
ther, and  in  spite  of  a  profound  abhorrence  of  all  heresy, 
it  gained  a  vantage-ground  from  which  it  could  not  be 
dislodged  by  all  the  engines  of  the  papacy. 

Had  Charles  V.  been  more  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  German  mind,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  state  of 
his  other  dominions,  and  his  conflict  with  the  French  in 
Italy,  would  have  allowed  him  to  treat  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment with  a  greater  measure  of  forbearance.  His  present 
policy  was  to  abstain  from  every  thing  that  might  involve 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  pope*.  To  this  result  conspired 
the  admonitions  of  Glapio  his  confessor,  and  the  artifices  of 
Aleander'^,  the  learned  but  imscrupulous  nuncio,  who  took 


1  See  the  evidence  collected  in 
Gieaeler,  ni.  pt.  i.  p.  84,  n.  65. 
Still,  as  Banke  remarks  {Rrform,  I. 
477),  the  anns  thus  wielded  by  the 
pope  had  not  lost  all  their  ancient 
terrors. 

*  'Relinquat  Romanos  Germania 
et  rerertatur  ad  primates  et  episcopos 
suos'  (ibid,  I.  468),  is  a  hxc  specimen 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling. 

*  See  respecting  him  the  con- 
temporary life  by  George  Spalatinus, 
his  chaplain  {FriedricKs  cuss  Weiaen 
Z«&en),  reprinted  at  Jena,  1851.  He 
first  indicated  some  disposition  to 
screen  Luther  from  his  enemies, 
Dec.  8,  15 18;  but  on  the  13th  of 
that  month  (De  Wette,  1. 105)  appears 
to  have  so  &r  wavered  that  the 
reformer  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
withdraw  from  the  electorate  into 
France  : . . .  .  '  dissensitque,  ne  tarn 
dto  in  Galliam  irem.  Adhuc  ex- 
pecto  consilium  ejus.'  It  seems  that 


he  was  finally  confirmed  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  Lutheran  cause  by  a 
conversation  which  he  held  with 
Erasmus:  Seckendorf,  Lib.  I. p.  125, 
ool.  7. 

*  On  these  political  questions,  see 
Ranke,  Rtform,  I.  518  sq.  541.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  wish  of  Gharies 
to  gratify  the  pope,  the  States  of  the 
empire  signified  their  impatience  of 
the  temporal  power  of  Leo  by  draw- 
ing up  a  long  list  of  GravainMui :  see 
it  in  Luthers  Sehriften,  ed.  Walch, 
XV.  2058  sq. 

^  Aocordung  to  Audin  and  the 
school  he  represents,  Aleander  was 
'un  des  plus  habiles  n^gociateurs  dc 
r^poque,  une  des  gloires,  en  m^me 
temps,  des  lettres  et  de  la  science' 
{Ilitt,  de  Luther t  I.  34:^)  :  while 
others  (following  Luther  himself) 
draw  a  very  different  picture:  Secken- 
dorf, p.  115,  col.  T.  Glapio  acted 
more  the  part  of  a  mediator,  and 
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part  in  the  execution  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Directed  by  obbmany. 
their  influence  Charles  convoked  his  first  Diet  at  Worms, 
and  introduced  himself  to  the  assembled  states  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1621.  As  soon  as  the  political  business  was 
concluded,  Luther,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the 
emperor,  determined^  to  present  himself,  and  vindicate  his 
cause  before  his  enemies.  His  progress  was  a  kind  of 
triumph ;  it  elicited  the  firequent  sympathy  and  acclamations 
of  his  countrymen^,  and  even  as  he  entered  Worms  Li«rt«r a< 
(April  16),  the  crowd  that  flocked  together  gazed  with  ^"^^ 
deep  emotion  on  the  simple  friar  who  had  dared  to  call 
in  question  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  On  the  following 
day*,  he  was  conducted  to  the  grand  assembly  of  the  em- 
pire. There  we  find  him  reaffirming  what  he  had  so  often 
urged  on  previous  occasions, — ^that  unless  he  were  con- 
victed of  heresy  by  texts  of  Holy  Writ,  he  neither  could 
nor  would  subscribe  a  recantation  of  his  doctrines®.    After 


was  even  suspected  of  leaning  towards 
Lutheranism:  Und,  pp.  143,  144; 
Banke,  Reform.  I.  531,  533. 

^  As  early  as  Dec.  11,  15^0,  and 
before  the  imperial  summons  (Nov. 
18)  was  oommanicated  to  him  by 
Frederic,  he  writes  (De  Wette,  I. 
534) :  'Ego  vero  si  vocatus  iuero, 
quantum  per  me  stabit,  yel  ngrotus 
ftdvehar,  si  sanus  venire  non  poesem.' 
The  elector  declined  to  let  him  go 
(p.  543),  until  Luther  urged  him, 
Jan.  35,  1511.  In  this  letter  (p.  551), 
the  reformer  expresses  a  strong  desire 
to  prove  his  own  innocence  before 
the  Diet;  'ut  omnes  in  veritate  ex- 
periantur»  me  hactenns  nihil  ex 
temeraria,  indeliberata  et  inordinata 
volantate,  aut  propter  temporalem 
et  Bsecularem  honorem  et  utilitatem, 
sed,  quioquid  soripsi  et  docui,  secun- 
dum meam  conscientiamy  juramen- 
turn,  et  obligationem  ut  indignum 
doctorem  sanotie  ScriptursB/  etc.  On 
March  i9(?)f  in  answer  to  a  first 
summons  (dated  March  €),  that  he 
should  proceed  to  Worms,  not  for 


re-examination  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  but  simply  to  give  or  refuse  his 
retractation,  he  informed  the  elector 
Pe  Wette,  I.  575),  that  such  an 
errand  was  likely  to  be  altogether 
bootless.  At  this  time  he  confidently 
expected  that,  in  spite  of  the  impe- 
rial  safe-conduct,  he  should  share 
the  fiite  of  Hues. 

'  Waddingtpn,  I.  339. 

*  De  Wette,  I.  587.  The  best 
authority  for  what  follows  is  the 
A  da  printed  in  Luther's  WorlcM,  J  earn, 
1600,  n.  fol.  411  b,  sq. :  cf.  Ranke, 
Beform.  I.  533  sq. 

^  *  Hie  Lutherus :  Quando  ergo 
serenissima  majestas  vestra,  domina- 
tionesque  vestrse,  simplex  responsum 
petunt,  dabo  illud,  neque  oomutum, 
neque  dentatum,  in  hunc  modum: 
Nisi  con  victus  fiiero  testimoniis  Scrip- 
turanim,  aut  rations  evidente  (nam 
neque  Papa  neque  concUiit  aolii  credo, 
cum  constet  eos  errasse  ssppius,  et 
sibi  ipsis  contradixisse)  victus  sum 
scripturis  a  me  adductis,  captaque  est 
Qontoieatia  in  verbis  Dei,  revocare 
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some  delay  in  which  the  efforts  of  an  intermediate  party  had 
been  fruitlessly  employed  to  modify  his  views,  he  claimed 
the  protection  of  his  passport,  and  set  out  immediately 
on  his  return  to  Wittenberg  (April  26).  Relieved  by  his 
withdrawal,  the  adversaries  of  the  reformation  now  pro- 
ceeded to  insist  on  the  forcible  execution  of  the  papal  bull, 
by  which  he  was  condemned.  A  struggle  followed,  during 
which  it  grew  more  evident  that  Aleander  and  the  ultra- 
montane party,  whom  he  led,  were  still  possessed  of  their 
old  ascendancy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire^;  and 
eventually,  on  May  the  26th,  an  edict  was  extorted  from 
the  Diet,  proclaiming  the  imperial  ban  against  Martin 
Luther  as  a  heretic  and  outcast  from  the  Church  of  Grod. 
In  this  sentence  every  one  of  his  protectors  and  adherents 
was  equally  involved ;  his  writings  were  prohibited,  and  a 
censorship  of  the  press'  appointed  to  control  the  publication 
both  of  them  and  of  all  kindred  works. 

But  Luther  was  not  suffered  to  expire  like  Huss,  whose 
course  his  own  had  hitherto  so  strikingly  resembled.  As 
he  entered  the  Black  Forest  on  his  return  from  Worms,  he 
was  arrested*  by  some  friendly  horsemen,  and  transferred 


neque  powom  neqae  toIo  quidquam, 
earn  contra  coxiicientiam  agere  neque 
tutum  rit  neque  integrum,  ffie  ttehe 
ieh.  Ich  kan  nichi  mdera.  GoU  hdff 
ffitr.  Amtn*  Ibid,  fol.  414  a.  It  was 
on  this  oooarion  that  Luther  won  the 
good  opinion  of  Philip  of  Henen, 
who  said,  'If  you  be  right,  Sir 
Doctor,  may  God  help  you.'  Banke, 
Mrform.  I.  538. 

^  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
his  persecutors  despaired  of  aocom- 
plishinff  his  condemnation,  so  long 
as  all  Uie  members  continued  at  the 
Diet.  To  give  the  edict  an  authority 
which  it  did  not  possess,  they  mis- 
dated it  on  the  8th  instead  of  the 
i6th  of  May:  Waddington,  i.  367, 
368,  Pallavacini,  HiM.  dd  OoncUio 
di  Trenti,  lib.  I.  c.  38.  The  docu- 
ment itself  in  its  German  form  is 


given  by  Walch,  Luther*s  Sekrffien, 
XT.  11O4.  The  execution  of  the 
edict  was  far  from  general,  oiany 
states  suppressing  it  either  from  sym- 
pathy with  Luther,  or  through  fear 
of  exciting  turbulence  among  the 
people. 

'  In  matters  theological  this  <!en- 
sorship  was  awarded  to  the  bishop 
in  conjunction  with  the  faculty  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  nearest 
university. 

'  See  his  own  account,  dated  May 
14,  in  a  letter  to  Spalatinus ;  De 
Wette,  in.  7.  His  disguise  appears 
to  have  been  rendered  complete:  'Ita 
sum  hie  exutus  vestibus  meis  et 
equestribus  indutus,  oomam  et  bar- 
bam  nutriens,  ut  tu  me  difficUe 
nosses,  cum  ipse  me  jamdudum  non 
noverim.'    The  oonstemaUon  which 
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by  a  drcoitous  route  to  the  secluded  castle  of  Wartburg,  obbmany. 
which  belonged  to  his  unswerving  patron,  the  elector  of 
Saxonj.  In  the  disguise  of  Junker  Qeorge,  he  was  enabled 
to  pursue  his  theological  labours^,  and  completed  what  has 
ever  since  been  felt  to  be  among  his  very  best  productions, — 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament '^  into  the  standard 
dialect  of  Saxony.  His  active  pen  was  also  keenly  oc- 
cupied in  controversial  literature*.  Perhaps  the  boldest  of  ^SJ^I^*** 
his  new  essays  was  the  answer  to  Catharinus*^,  a  yoxmg<Mdothar9, 
Thomist  and  Dominican,  who  ventured  to  defend  the  most 
extreme  opinions  on  the  papal  supremacy.  In  this  treatise 
while  vigorously  assailing  the  main  position  of  his  adver- 
saiy,  Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  argue  that  the  only  notes 
or  characteristics  of  a  christian  church  are  the  two  sacra- 
ments, Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  more  especially  the 
Word  of  Grod^.    He  also  dedicated  separate  works  to  the 


hia  disappearance  caused  among  his 
friends  and  admirers  is  well  expressed 
in  a  lament  of  Albert  Dttrer,  quoted 
in  Gieseler,  m.  I.  p.  95,  n.  81. 

*  'Ego  otiosus  hie  et  crapulosus 
sedeo  tota  die :  Bibliam  Gnecam  et 
Hebneam  lego.  Scribo  sermonem 
▼emacuhim  de  confeesionis  auricu- 
laria  Hbertate :  Psalterium  etiam  pro- 
sequar,  et  PoetiUaa  ubi  e  Wittem- 
berga  aooepero,  quibus  opus  habeo, 
inter  qa»  et  Magnificat  inchoatum 
ezpecto.*  De  Wette,  n.  6. 

*  The  fint  edition  appeared  in 
September,  1571.  The  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  postponed 
(cf.  De  Wette,  n.  113)  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  that  he  might  consult 
his  literary  fnends ;  but  one  part  of 
it  also  appeared  in  15^3.  The  first 
complete  edition  of  the  Lutheran 
Bible,  including  the  Apocrjrpha,  was 
not  published  till  1534.  On  the 
older  German  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, see  Middle  Age,  p.  384,  n.  1 ; 
and  cf.  The  Bible  of  Every  Land, 
p.  175,  Lond.  1848,  and  Audin,  Bitl. 
de  Luther,  I.  496  sq. 

*  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the 


text,  he  wrote  a  fieiy  OonfuUxHo  of 
Latomus,  a  theologian  of  Louvain 
(0pp.  n.  fol.  370  sq.  Jentt,  1600). 
The  epilogue  (dated  'ex  Pathmo 
mea,  xx  Junii,  159 1,)  contains  the 
following  passage  (fol.  411)  :  'Sola 
enim  Hblia  mecum  sunt,  non  quod 
magni  apud  me  pendatur  libros  ha- 
bere, sea  quod  yidendum,  an  dicta 
Patrum  ab  adversario  bona  fide  dten- 
tur:'  cf.  De  Wette,  n.  17  sq.  It  is 
dedicated  to  his  inend  Justus  Jonas, 
who  had  joined  him  at  Erfurt,  and 
shared  his  danger  at  Worms.  Another 
work  (cf.  n.  4)  was  a  treatise  on 
'  Prirate  Confession'  (  Von  derBeiehi), 
dedicated  June  T,  1531,  to  Sickin- 
gen,  and  pubKahed  in  the  following 
August  or  September  (De  Wette,  n. 
13).  The  object  is  to  reform,  not 
to  abolish,  the  usage. 

'  Cf.  De  Wette,  i.  569,  570,  58a. 
The  treatise  itself  is  in  his  Work$,  as 
above,  fol.  350  sq. 

>  Fol.  356  b.  He  had  also  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  'syna- 
gogue of  Papists  and  Thomists '  was 
not  the  Church,  but  Babylon,  '  nisi 
parvulos  et  simplioes  exceperis.' 
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oKiuiAHY.  denunciation  of  'private  madses^/  and  'monastic  vows*/ 
the  former  being  in  his  eye  an  impious  mechanism  for  ele- 
vating the  clergy,  and  the  latter  an  invasion  of  Christian 
liberty,  and  one  of  the  impostures  by  which  Satan  had 
propped  up  the  current  theory  of  human  merit. 

The  furious  vehemence  that  breathes  throughout  these 
treatises,  an  index  of  the  mental  tempest'  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  were  composed,  would  naturally  enkindle  a 
desire  in  his  more  zealous  followers  to  eradicate  the  system 
which  had  countenanced  such  vast  and  manifold  enormities. 
The  great  reformer  was  himself  indeed  opposed  to  popular 
demonstrations  which  might  lead  to  violent  intermeddling 
with  established  usages,  and  so  embarrass  the  civil  poorer. 
But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  been  unconsciously  stimu- 
lating passions  which  neither  he  nor  his  temperate  col- 
leagues were  able  to  control  in  Wittenberg  itself.  The 
leader  of  these  ultra-reformers  was  Carlstadt.  Begardless 
of  all  counsels  which  suggested  the  propriety  of  pausing 
till  the  multitude  could  be  more  thoroughly  instructed  in 


OarUtadtmid 
thsuUrth 


1  Opp,  n.  fol.  441  aq.  This  work, 
of  which  the  Grennan  title  is  Tom 
Miuhrauch  der  Mesten,  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  brother-friara  the  Augus- 
tines  of  Wittenberg,  Not.  i,  153  i, 
but  was  not  published  till  'January 
1539 :'  cf.  De  Wette,  n.  106  sq.  The 
Augustines  had  already  desisted  from 
the  performance  of  '  private '  masses. 

*  Opp,  II.  fol.  477  b,  sq.  It  was 
dedia^ed  (Nov.  ii,  153 1)  to  his 
father:  of.  De  Wette,  n.  100  sq. 
He  had  some  time  before  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
marriage  in  the  Mcular  clergy,  such 
as  Canstadt ;  but  the  members  of 
religious  orders  who  had  bound  them- 
selves by  special  vows  appeared  to 
occupy  a  different  position.  He  had 
soon  afterwards  (March  28,  15^3)  to 
deplore  irregularities  committed  by 
several  monks,  who  acted  out  his 
principles:  ' Video monaohos nostroi 


multos/  he  wrote  to  John  Lange, 
one  of  the  self-emancipated  friars, 
'jezire  nulla  causa  alia  quam  qua 
intraverant,  hoc  est,  ventns  et  liber- 
tatis  camalis  gratia,  per  quot  Saiatuu 
moffnuM  foBtorcm  in  noalri  veHn  odo- 
rem  bonum  exdtabit.* 

'  During  his  seclusion  at  Wart- 
bttig,  Lutber  was  assaulted  by  temp- 
tations to  sensuality  which  be  had 
scarcely  known  before :  see  his  letters 
of  July  13  and  Nov.  4,  151 1  (De 
Wette,  II.  II,  89).  So  violent  also 
were  hismental  agitations  that,  while 
occupied  in  preparing  his  treatise  on 
the  abuses  of  the  mass,  he  believed 
that  he  was  visited  at  midnight  by 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  constrained  to 
hold  a  conference  with  him  on  that 
subject.  Luther  himself  published 
a  narrative  of  this  interview  in  1533: 
cf.  Waddington,  I.  398, 399;  Audin, 
I.  4s  I  sq. 
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the  nature  of  the  change  proposed,  he  altered*  the  eucha^  oebmany. 
ristic  office  on  his  own  authority,  abolishing  the  custom  of 
previous  confession,  administering  the  elements  in  both 
kinds,  and  neglecting  most  of  the  usual  ceremonies.  One 
important  section  of  the  Glerman  church  who  hitherto 
beheld  the  march  of  the  reformers  with  unmingled  sym- 
pathy, had  now  seen  c^use  to  hesitate  and  tremble  for  the 
issue.  Their  forebodings  were  increased  on  learning  that  RU€<kfAnar 
the  town  of  Zwickau  in  Misnia,  which  had  also  felt  the 
impulse  of  the  Lutheran  movement,  was  already  giving 
birth  to  the  distempered  sect  of  Anabaptists,  whose  fanati- 
cism, it  will  be  noticed^  afterwards,  imparted  a  distinctive 
shape  and  colour  to  the  history  of  the  times. 

Exactly  when  these  troubles  were  assuming  their  most 
formidable    aspect  •,   Luther    reappeared    at  Wittenberg, 
(March  7,  1622).     He  saw  that  nothing  but  his  own  per-  LuOim'teon- 
sonal  influence  could  restrain  or  even  regulate  the  torrent 


^  See  the  aoooont  in  Mekncthoii's 
TFbrfa,  ed.  Bretuchneider,  I.  519.  He 
had  already  attempted  soxnething  of 
the  kind  in  October  1521,  but  did 
not  cairy  oat  his  plan  fally  until  the 
next  Ghnstnuw-day :  Ranke,  n.  19. 

'  See  Chapter  y.  On  ike  tecU  and 
heresiet  aecompanying  the  new  move- 
merU.  The  genuine  repreflentatiyes 
of  the  reformation  at  Zwickau  were 
Frederic  Myooniofl,  a  Franciscan 
priest,  who  became  associated  with 
Luther  in  15 18,  and  a  second  of  his 
intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Hausmann. 

'  lliree  of  the  leading  Anabaptists, 
to  escape  from  the  police,  took  re- 
fuge in  Wittenberg,  at  the  yery  end 
of  the  year  159 1.  On  the  first  of 
January,  1593,  Melancthon  speaks 
of  them  as  then  present  (Wcrkt,  I. 
533).  He  was  himself,  in  the  first 
instance,  too  fayourably  disposed 
towards  them  (ibid,  I.  513 :  'M!agnis 
rationibus  adducor  certe,  ut  oon- 
temni  eos  nolim').  The  point  to 
which,  after  their  prophetic  gifts, 
they  yentnred  to  assign  the  chief 


importance,  was  a  denial  of  infant 
bi^tism;  and  Melancthon,  perplexed 
by  the  paucity  of  direct  scriptural 
proofii  in  its  behalf,  and  by  the  doc- 
trine of  yicarious  faith  ('fides  aliena*) 
which  seemed  to  be  inyolyed  in  the 
discussion,  wrote  to  Luther  at  Wart- 
burg  for  advice.  The  reply  of  the 
reformer  is  dated  Jan.  13,  1521  (De 
Wette,  n.  124  sq.):  and  though  it 
did  not  absolutely  denounce  the 
Anabaptistic  teachers,  it  suggested 
considerations  fatal  to  their  claims 
(in  this  letter  we  find  early  traces  of 
the  Lutheran  theory  respecting  the 
infusion  of  faith  into  the  soul  of  the 
in&nt  candidate  for  baptism).  Carl- 
stadt,  on  the  contraiy,  allied  himself 
at  once  with  theprophets  of  Zwickau, 
and,  sheltered  by  their  oracles,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  most  fanatical  lengths 
(Ranke,  il.  24 — 26) :  Melancthon, 
in  the  mean  time,  seeming  paralysed 
and  oflFering  Uttle  or  no  resistance, 
eyen  while  students  went  away  from 
the  nniyersity,  urging  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  needof  humanleaming. 
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which  was  threatening  to  involve  his  work  in  the  destruc- 
tion he  had  planned  for  medisaval  errors ;  and  therefore  in 
spite  ^  of  all  the  anxious  fears  of  Frederic,  who  had  little 
chance  of  screening  him  from  the  imperial  ban,  he  vowed 
with  characteristic  heroism,  that,  cost  him  what  it  might, 
a  vigorous  effort  must  be  instantly  made  to  vindicate  his 
teaching.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  intense  emotion 
caused  by  these  disorders  at  Wittenberg  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  moderate  the  whole  of  his  future  conduct. 
unberg,  1622.  He  had  now  discovered  that  one  tendency  of  the  reforming 
movement  which  he  headed,  was  to  shake  men's  faith  not 
only  in  what  may  be  termed  erroneous  excrescences,  but 
in  the  body  of  the  truth  itself;  that  intellectual,  if  not 
moral,  license  would  readily  supervene  on  the  removal  of 
the  ancient  yoke;  and  that  accordingly  his  followers  must 
be  guarded  from  the  serious  dangers  which  beset  them, 
both  upon  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  He  acted  in  this 
spirit  when  on  Sunday,  March  9,  1522,  he  resumed  his 
pastoral  duties.  Carlstadt was  condemned  to  silence';  the 
apostles  of  Anabaptism  were  dismissed*  in  very  coarse  but 
truthful  language ;  all  the  customary  service  was  restored, 
except  those  passages  in  the  Canon  of  the  mass  which 
plainly  pointed  to  the  notion  of  material  sacrifice;   the 


^  See  his  Tery  spirited  letter  to 
the  Elector  (Mlkroh  5,  1533):  De 
Wette,  n.  137  sq.  The  importftnoe 
he  attached  to  the  present  crisis  was 
shewn  in  the  following  passaee: 
'Alles,  was  bisher  mir  su  Leide 
gethan  ist  in  dieser  Sachen,  ist 
Schimpf  und  nichts  gewesen.  loh 
woUts  auchi  wenn  es  hatte  kdnnen 
seyn,  mit  meinem  Leben  gem  erioiuft 
baben'  (d.  138):  cf.  Audin,  i.  481  wj. 

'  Lutner^s  own  account  of  this 
step  (March  30,  1512)  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice :  '  Ego  Garolstacuum 
onendi,  quod  ordinationes  suas  oas- 
sari,  licet  doctrinam  non  damnarim, 
nisi  quod  displioet  in  solis  cttremoniis 
et  ezternis  fisbciebus  laborssse  eum, 


negUeta  hUerim  vera  doeirima  CkriM- 
tiana,  hoc  est,  fide  et  ^arUaie.  Nam 
sua  inepta  docendi  ratione  eo  popu- 
lum  perauxeraty  ut  sese  Christianom 
arbitraivtur  per  has  res  nihili,  si  utra- 
que  specie  oonununicarot,  si  tangeret 
[t.e,  the  consecrated  elementsj,  si 
non  oonfiteretur,  si  imagines  frau- 
geret.  En  malitiam  Satane,  id  per 
novam  epeeiem  moliiue  eel  erigem  ad 
rumam  EvoMgdii*  De  Wette^  n. 
T77:  cf.  Waddington,  n.  11,  11. 
The  mystical  turn  of  Carlstadt  had 
ah-esdy  excited  the  distrust  of  his 
former  colleague. 

'  See  LdterB  of  April,  ibid,  pp. 
179,  181,  and  the  fuller  account  of 
Gamerarius,  Yit,  Mdanetkimie,  §  15. 
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Eucharist  was  now  administered  under  one  or  both  kinds   qbbmany. 
indifferently ;  and  it  is  even  noticeable  in  Luther's  teach- 
ing from  the  pulpit,  that  he  laid  far  greater  emphasis  upon 
the  need  of  sobriety  and  Christian  charity,  as  fruits  and 
consequences  of  justifying  faith^. 

A  second  cause,  however,  soon  conspired  to  bring  the  PMwnt** 
Lutheran  doctrines  into  fresh  discredit.  They  were  taking 
root*  both  far  and  wide,  when  elements  of  discord  and 
insubordination,  such  as  we  already  witnessed  in  the 
Bohemian  Taborites,  broke  out  into  the  Peasants'  War® 
(1624).  The  leaders  of  this  insurrection  were  tainted  by 
the  Anabaptist  doctrines  recently  suppressed  at  Wittenberg, 
and  some  were  probably  instigated  by  the  violent  ha- 
rangues of  Carlstadt,  and  other  preachers  of  his  school^. 


^  Cf.  Bankoy  n.  39,  40,  Audin, 
II.  16  aq. ;  and  especiidly  the  course 
of  sermoDB  which  Luther  preached 
at  this  conjuncture  on  masses,  pic> 
tures,  communion  in  both  kinds,  and 
other  controverted  subjects  (Schrifieny 
ed.  Walch,  xx.  i  sq.)  He  had  now 
fairlj  apprehended  a  truth  which 
afterwaras  served  him  on  many  try- 
ing  occasions,  viz.  that  all  ecclesias- 
tical rites  and  usages  were  legitimate, 
provided  they  did  not  contravene 
some  clear  statement  of  Holy  Writ 
('Quod  ergo  non  est  contra  Scrip- 
turam,  pro  Scriptura  est^  et  Scrip- 
tura  pro  eo:'  De  Wette,  I.  128).  On 
this  principle  he  retained  a  large 
proportion  of  the  mediaeval  usages, 
(cf.  his  earliest  lituivical  regulations 
in  Daniel's  Codtx  Lit.  Ecd.  Luther. 
pp.  75 — III).  'Fallitur  mundus,' 
wrote  Melancthon  soon  afterwards 
{Worhf  I.  657),  'cum  unum  hoc  agi 
a  Luthero  judicat,  ut  pubticie  c»re- 
monisB  aboleantur. . . .  v  erum  non  de 
ceeremoniis  dimioat  Lutherus,  majus 
qwoddam  doeet,  quid  intersit  inter 
hominum  justitiam  et  Dei  justitiam.' 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  auite  clear  that 
in  the  application  ana  working  out 
of  Ms  convictions,  Luther  was  con- 
tinually guilty  of  extravagance.  Not 


long  after  his  return  to  Wittenberg, 
he  ^veiled  a  (Grennan)  tract  agunst 
the  whole  hierarchy.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  'Bull/  composed  in  a 
spirit  as  pontifical  as  that  which  had 
been  manifested  by  any  of  his  op- 
ponents. He  soon  afterwards  put 
forth  a  sermon  J)e  MaJtrimonio,  where 
his  'intemperance  d'imagination'  has 
furnished  Audin  (n.  33  sq.)  with 
materials  for  a  powerful  onslaught. 
Luther  was  himself  married  June  1, 
1515,  and,  as  if  desirous  of  adding 
one  scandal  to  another,  was  married 
to  the  nun,  Catharine  von  Bora,  who 
had  escaped  two  years  before  fh>m  a 
convent  m  Misnia  :  cf.  Waddington, 
n.  117 — 117  with  Audin,  n.  ^54 — 
177. 

'  The  difEusion  of  the  new  opinions 
at  this  period  in  other  European 
countries  will,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, be  traced  below. 

^  See  Ranke's  excellent  sketch  of 
this  outbreak.  Reform.  Bk.  ili.  ch.vi. 
A  fermentation  had  been  already 
going  on  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

7  On  their  expulsion  from  Saxony, 
both  Carlstadt  and  the  Anabaptist 
Thomas  Mtlntzer  went  into  the  dis- 
trict of^lUJpper  Rhine.  It  is  not 
quite  clear«  however,  that  the  former 
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OEBHANT. 


poHtUm  tithe 
intuirgenU. 


They  went  so  far  indeed  as  to  proclaim  that  unbelievers 
might  and  ought  to  be  exterminated  by  the  sword  (one 
instance  of  their  gross  perversion  of  the  Old  Testament), 
and  that  a  kingdom  should  meanwhile  be  founded  in  Grer- 
many,  consisting  only  of  *the  faithfuP.'  Their  social 
theories  were  no  less  extravagant,  yet  notwithstanding  all 
the  prejudices  it  was  likely  to  offend,  the  new  contagion 
spread  mth  marvelloas  rapidity,  and  fixed  itself  especially 
in  Swabia,  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Alsace.  Although 
these  startling  tendencies  may  have  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  a  misconception  of  the  Lutheran  opinions, 
it  is  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  insurgents  had  avowed 
their  objects,  Luther*  shewed  himself  the  most  imflinching 
of  their  foes.  He  was  no  advocate  of  communism :  he 
preached  the  sternest  doctrines  of  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate ;  and  it  was  owing  partly  to  his  strenuous  efforts 
that  the  south  of  Grermany  was  rescued  from  the  scourges 
of  a  general  revolution.  His  influence  had  however  been 
materially  weakened  by  the  recent  course  of  politics,  and 
in  exact  proportion  as  the  hope  of  carrying  out  his  reforma- 
tions by  the  aid  of  the  imperial  legislature  was  shewn  to 
be  illusive^.    He  was,  therefore,  left  without  the  power  of 


while  proolftiTTiing  his  new  doctrine 
of  the  Eachariflt,  had  circulated  opi- 
nions directhr  tending  to  sedition: 

IHd.  pp.  300,  232. 

^  Ibtd,  p.  105.  The  author  of 
these  ravings  was  Milntzer,  the  best 
account  of  whom  is  that  of  Strobel, 
Zebm,  Schriftm  und  Lehren  T.  Milnt- 
2en,  Niirnberg,  1795.  The  same 
writer  in  his  Beytragen  zwr  LiUnUwr 
(n.  7  sq.)  has  printed  the  twelve 
artides  (drawn  up  perhaps  by  Heug- 
lin)  in  which  the  peasants  stated 
their  demands  and  grievances  (Feb. 
1525).  The  desire  of  spiritual  as 
well  as  social  reformation  was  ex- 
pressed, which  indicates  some  admix- 
ture of  relieious  elements. 

'  He  had  already  warned  the  Eleo- 


tor  Frederic,  Aug.  21,  1524  (De 
Wette,  u.  538  sq.) ;  and  his  Ermah-' 
nung  turn  Frieden  auf  die  12  ArtU^ii 
der  Bauenchaft  in  Schtoabtn  (Sekrift- 
euj  ed.  Walch,  xv.  58  sq.)  appeal^ 
in  May,  1535  :  cf.  Melancthon's 
letter  to  Spalatinus  (April  10,  1525): 
0pp.  ed.  Bretschneider,  T.  733.  Tlie 
insurrection  was  finally  suppressed 
by  the  united  arms  of  the  reforming 
and  uoreforming  states,  one  of  the 
most  active  leaders  being  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony,  who  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  Frederic  (May  5,  1525). 
*  A  few  days  after  Luther*s  return 
from  his  seclusion,  the  states  of  the 
empire  met  together  at  Nuremberg. 
With  them  Adrian,  the  new  pope 
(elected  Jan.   9,    1522),    opened  a 
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gniding  and  coimteracting  many  social  imptdses  which  Germany 
his  resistance  to  the  papal  despotism  had  stimulated  into 
feverish  activity;  and  henceforth  our  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  conflicting  operations  of  three  different  forms 
of  thought:  (1)  the  Mediaeval  or  scholastic,  (2)  the  Lutheran 
or  reforming,  and  (3)  the  Anabaptist  or  revolutionary*. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  many  persons  from  their  8ecedtr»fr<m 
want  of  real  sympathy  with  the  dominant  religion,  would  turtfwmera. 
either  directly  or  indirectly  promote  the  objects  of  such 
men  as  Luther,  till  at  last  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
exaggerations  of  the  ultra-reformers,  and  were  driven  by 
the  prospect  of  still  wilder  consequences,  to  revert  in  many 
particulars  to  their  original  position.  By  far  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  this  cautious  and  faint-hearted 
class*  was  Desiderius  Erasmus^  of  Rotterdam  (b.  1467).  snumusAd. 

1536,) 


negodation;  and  while  admitting 
the  extreme  oomiptionsof  the  chxirch 
(cf.  above,  p.  5,  n.  3),  was  anxiouB 
above  all  things  to  secure  the  extir- 
pation of  Lutheranism.  The  Diet 
answered  (March  6,  1513)  by  the 
Centum  Gravamma  (Brown's  F(U' 
cintitu,  I.  354  BO.),  analogous  to 
those  drawn  up  at  W  orms  (cf.  above, 
p.  36,  n.  4),  and  reflecting  very  strong- 
ly on  existing  church-abuses.  They 
also  took  no  steps  for  carrying  out 
the  damnatory  edict  of  the  former 
Diet.  Afterwards,  indeed,  when 
Clement  VII.  succeeded  Adrian 
(Not.  19,  1523),  and  the  states  had 
reamembled  at  Nuremberg,  it  was 
decreed  (April  18,  1524),  among 
'other  things,  that  the  edict  of  Worms 
should  be  vigorously  executed,  'aa 
far  as  might  be  possible/  and  that 
the  pope  should  immediately  assem- 
ble a  free  synod  for  the  determination 
of  religious  differences.  The  papal 
legate  Campeggi,  by  a  series  of 
diplomatic  manceuvres,  was  able  at 
the  same  time  to  overthrow  the 
Council  of  Regency,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  favourable  to  the  new 
doctrines.  In  consequence,  however, 


of  this  act,  a  resolution  was  finally 
carried  to  the  effect,  that  in  the 
foQowing  November  a  meeting  of  the 
States  should  be  convened  at  Spires, 
where  lists  of  controverted  topics 
should  be  openly  presented  and  dis- 
cussed by  representatives  of  the 
different  princes.  But  this  'gena«l 
assembly'  was  vehemently  opposed 
b^  the  legate,  and  as  positively  for- 
bidden by  the  emperor ;  and  in  the 
place  of  it  a  provincial  congress, 
oonsisting  of  determined  enemies  of 
the  reformation,  met  at  Ratisb<m 
(Regensbuiv)  in  June,  1524  (Ranke, 
II.  1 77  sq.),  for  the  purpose  of  cement- 
ing a  rehgious  league,  and  of  repress- 
ing the  Lutherans.  Hence  originated 
the  religious  separation  of  the  Grer- 
man  sovereigns,  which  has  never 
since  been  healed. 

*  Cf.  Mr.  Hallam's  remarks,  Lit.  tf 
Europe,  i.  483  sq.  Lond.  1840. 

'  Other  memb^  of  it,  t.g,  Greorge 
Wizel  (Wicelius),  John  Haner,  John 
Wildenauer  (Egranus),  Crotus  Ru- 
beoDus,  Wilibald  Pirkheimer,  have 
been  sketched  by  DoUinger,  Die 
RtfornuxtUm,  i.  11  sq. 

'  See   the   Life  prefixed  to  Le 


efhoe. 
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GBRMAVT.  He  had  preceded  Luther  in  assaults  on  the  scholastic 
methods ;  and  the  twenty-seven  editions  through  whidi  his 
principal  satire  {Mttplas  'Eym^fuov)  passed  during  his  own 
life-time,  furnish  proofs  of  the  enormous  influence  he  ex- 

andMsir^u-  crtcd  on  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  classic  of  his  age,  and  had  few  equals 
in  theology.  He  contended  that  Cliristian  knowledge 
should  be  drawn  directly  fix)m  the  fountain-head  of  truth, 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  He  pointed  to  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  ancient  Fathers  as  compared  with 
the  more  popular  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages';  and  partly 
owing  to  his  independent  genius,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
prominence  which  he  assigned  to  doctors  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  his  Paraphrases  were  the  means  of  opening  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  biblical  criticism.  What  Erasmus 
plainly  wanted  was  religious  depth  and  fervour,  a  deficiency 
that  influenced  not  only  the  complexion  of  his  scriptural 
exegesis,  but  the  whole  tone  of  his  character.  Ardently 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  literature,  he  was  unsparing  in 


Clerc's  editioii  of  his  Warhi  (from 
which  Jortin's  biography  wm  mainly 
taken),  and  MUUer'a  iiJ)en  de»  Erat- 
mu9  von  Rotterdam^  Hambuiv,  1818. 
Erasmui  had  many  points  of  reiiem- 
btanoe  to  LaurentiuB  Valla;  on  whom 
see  Middle  Age,  p.  385,  n.  6. 

^  Like  Laurentius  Valla,  he  points 
ed  out  numerous  errors  in  the  Vul- 
gate, and  to  correct  them  set  about 
the  preparation  of  his  Greek  Testa* 
ment  (cf.  Middle  A^e,  p.  385,  n,  ^). 
The  Complutensian  Polvglott  {ibtd, 
n.  7)  manifests  the  opposite  tendency 
by  altering  the  Greek  text  so  as  to 
make  it  square  with  the  Vulgate. 

'  In  the  Dedicaiion  to  his  Para- 
phrase on  the  Epist.  of  St.  James 
\Opp,  vn.  p.  1 1 15,  ed.  LeClerc),  he 
makes  the  following  bold  statement : 
'  Si  a  solo  Thoma  ][».«.  from  Aqui- 
nas] dissentirem,  Tideri  possum  in 
ilium  iniouior.  Nunc  et  ab  Ambro- 
aio,  et  ab  Hieronymo  et  ab  Augustino 


non  raro  dissentio,  sed  reverenter; 
in  Thomam  etiam  oandidior  qoam  ut 
multis  bonis  et  eruditis  Tiris  gratnm 
sit :  sed  banc  reyerentiam  non  opi- 
nor  me  debere  Hugonibus  aut  Ly- 
ranis  omnibus,  etianud  Lyraao  [c^. 
Middle  Age,  p.  385]  nonmhil  debe- 
mus.'  It  is  worthy  of  notioe,  that 
while  the  favourite  Latin  oommen- 
tator  of  Erasmus  was  St  Jerome, 
Luther's  was  St  Augustine  ('Au- 
ffustino  in  Scripturis  interpretan- 
die  tantum  poethabeo  Hieronvmum, 
quantum  ipse  Augustinum  in  om- 
nibus Hieronymo  postbabet') :  Let- 
ter in  De  Wette  I.  40  (dated  Oct. 
19,  1 5 16);  cf.  I.  52,  where  Lather 
adds  (March  i,  1517),  that.a  Chris- 
tian is  not  truly  wise  who  knows 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  '  quando  et  bea* 
tus  Hieronymus  quinque  Unguis 
monoglosson  Augustinum  non  adae- 
quant,  licet  Erasmo  aliter  mt  longe 
▼isum.' 
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his  censures  of  monastic  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness,   QgRMANY. 
inelegance  and  obscnrantism :  he  was  also  conscious  that  a 
"warm  of  gross  abuses*  were  disfiguring  the  administration 
and  ritua}  system  of  the  Church :  he  more  than  once  had 
courage  to  proclaim  the  need  of  some  extensive  reforma- 
tion, and  even  to  avow  affinity  with  Luther^ :  yet  as  soon  as 
the  defences  of  the  papacy,  which  his  own  writings  under- 
mined, began  to  shrink  and  totter,  his  timidity  and  want  of 
earnestness  were  instantly  betrayed*.    We  see  him  parting  HUanving 
company^  with  men  like  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingli,  and  R^tormer^, 
CEcolampadius,  whom  he  formerly  esteemed  the  benefactors 
of  their  generation,  and  the  harbingers  of  brighter  days ; 
and  although  his  hatred  of  mere  scholasticism  continued  to 
be  no  less  deep  and  vehement,  it  was  eventually  overbalanced 
by  the  feelings  of  disgust  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
advances  of  the  Lutheran  party.    The  last  important  ser- 
vice which  he  rendered  was  to  strengthen^  the  bias  of  the 


'  See,  for  example,  his  CoBoquiea 
wliicfa  appeared  in  1511,  and  of 
which  44)000  copies  were  printed  in 
the  single  year  1517  (Hallam,  Lit. 
cf  EuropCf  I.  490) ;  or  his  ^nchirt' 
dion  Mdku  ChriiHani,  published  as 
early  as  1503. 

^  Thus  he  writes  to  Zwingli  (Aug. 
31,  1523;  ZwingL  Opp,  VII.  pL  I, 
308,  Ziirich,  1828) :  'Lutherus  scrip- 
sit  ad  CEooIampadium,  mihi  non  mul- 
turn  esse  tribuendum  in  iis,  qun  sunt 
Spiritus.  Velim  hoc  ex  te  disoere, 
doctissime  Zwingli,  quis  sit  ille  Spi- 
ritus. Nam  videor  mihi  fere  mn' 
nia  doeuigse,  qwe  docH  Lutherui, 
nisi  quod  non  tarn  atrociter,  quod- 
que  abstinui  a  quibusdam  senigma- 
tibus  et  paradoxis.' 

'  'Si  corrupt!  mores  KomaniB 
curis  postulant  ingens  aliquod  ac 
pnesens  remedium,  certe  meum  aut 
mei  similem  non  est  banc  provinciam 
sibi  sumere.'  He  had  before  stated 
in  the  same  letter  to  the  Cardinal 
Campeggi  (Dec.  6,  1530) :  '  Siqui- 
dem  ut  Teritati  nunquam  fas  est 


adverBari,  ita  oeilare  nonnunquam 
expedit  in  ]oco...Qusedam  inter  se 
fatentur  theologi,  qu»  Tulgo  non 
expediat  efferri.'  (Opp,  in.  pt.  i.  596). 

*  See  Waddington's  impartial  ac- 
count in  ch.  xxiiL  Erasmus  conti- 
nued to  exchange  letters  of  frigid 
courtesy  with  Melancthon  after  he 
had  altogether  broken  with  Luther. 
His  last  words  respecting  himself, 
written  not  long  before  his  death 
at  Basle  (July  \i,  1536),  are  very 
remarkable :  *  Lutherana  tragoedia 
intolerabili  ilium  oneravit  invidia. 
Discerptus  est  ab  utraoue  parte, 
dam  utrique  studet  oonsulere'  \Ihid, 
p.  9o6) :  cf.  bis  Epist,  lib.  XV.  ep.  4, 
and  Luther's  Briefe,  i.  525,  516. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
wrote  a  short  treatise  De  Sarcienda 
EccUna  Concordia  with  a  pacific 
object,  which  elicited  a  reply  from 
Latomus,  of  Louvain:  see  Latom. 
Qpp.  foL  tfi  sq.  Lovan.  1579.  His 
innuenoe  in  promoting  the  Snglish 
reformation  will  be  noticed  below. 

7  The  Elector  consulted  him  at 


Cvfdroverty 
hetufeen  Mm 
and  Luther, 
1534. 
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oBBMANT.  elector  Frederic  in  fevour  of  their  cause  (1520).    In  1524, 

however,  his  neutrality  was  changing  very  fast  into  decided 
opposition.  Little  doubt  existed  on  this  point  after  the 
publication  (in  September)  of  his  DuUribe  de  Libera  Arbi- 
trio^j  where  he  vigorously  assailed  the  new  opinions  in  a 
quarter  felt  to  be  especially  open  to  attack.  He  left  the 
main  positions  of  the  Lutheran  School  untouched;  he  mani- 
fested no  inclination  to  defend  the  pride,  the  profligacy,  the 
impiety  of  the  court  of  Bome  or  of  the  Grennan  ecclesias- 
tics, but  exhausted  all  his  learned  wit  and  metaphysical 
acumen,  to  disprove  the  tenet  of  necessity  as  advocated  in 
the  writings  and  discourses  of  the  Saxon  doctors.  The 
reply  of  Luther,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  him  till 
the  following  autumn*,  was  entitled  Be  Servo  Arbiirio.  It 
is  throughout  distinguished  by  his  characteristic  force  and 
vehemence  of  tone;  but  argumentatively  speaking  is  a 
failure.  Every  cloud  of  mystery  enveloping  the  questions 
which  he  took  in  hand'  continues  to  hang  over  them.  The 
doctrine  of  God's  absolute  predestination,  with  its  comple- 
mentary doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation,  is  restated  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms.    The  freedom  of  the  human  will,  in 


Cologne  (Nov.  5,  1510),  on  which 
ocoasion  Erasmus  declajed:  'Lu- 
thenis  peocavit  in  duobus,  nempe 
quod  tetigit  coronam  Pontificis  et 
ventres  monachorum.'  On  the  same 
occasion  he  drew  up  a  number  of 
Axiomata  (decidedly  favourable  to 
Luther),  which,  to  the  great  annoy* 
anoe  of  their  author,  soon  afterwards 
Appeared  in  print :  Luther.  Opp,  u. 
fol.  314  a,  Jen»,  i6oa 

^  The  ostensible  cause  of  his  sepa- 
ration fh)m  the  reformers  was  a 
qusirel  with  Hutten  (cf.  Luther*s 
letter  of  Oct.  i,  1513 ;  De  Wette, 
II.  411,  413);  but  it  is  plain  that 
other  agencies  (among  the  rest,  the 
influence  of  Henry  V  III.  of  Eng- 
land) impelled  him  to  the  oompod* 
tion  of  the  treatise  on  Free  Will. 
When  it  was  pubUshed,  he  wrote 


(Sept.  6,  1534)  to  his  royal  corre- 
spondent, '  Jacta  est  alea^* 

^  His  own  unwillingness  to  enter 
on  the  oontroveray,  as  stated  in  the 
Preface,  mAV  have  contributed  to 
this  delay :  Opp.  in.  foL  161,  Jenat^ 
1603. 

'  Some  of  the  mysteries  were  still 
further  darkened  by  his  own  distinc- 
tions ;  e.g.  foL  189  b:  'lUudit  au- 
tem  sese  Diatribe  ignorantia  sua. 
dum  nihil  distinguit  inter  Deum 
prsdicatum  et  abeconditum,  hoc  est 
mter  Verbum  Dm.  et  Deum  ipsum. 
Multa  &cit  Deus,  qu»  Yerbo  suo 
non  ostendit  nobis.  Multa  quoque 
vult  quae  Verbo  suo  non  ostendit 
sese  veils.  Sic  non  vult  mortem 
peccatoris,  Yerbo  scilicet.  VvU  an- 
tem  aiam  vdutUaU  iUa  impeneru- 
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any  sense,  anterior  to  the  infiision  of  the  supernatural  gift  oebmakt. 
of  faith,  is  quite  as  positively  denied ;  and  even  after  such 
infusion,  it  is  argued,  that  the  spiritual  acts  of  man  are  not 
properly  and  ultimately  his,  but  rather  manifestations  of 
some  independent  energy  within  him^.  The  author  not- 
withstanding has  declared  that  by  these  statements  he  does 
not  disparage  the  importance  of  good  works,  nor  teach  that 
Grod  is  in  the  least  degree  indifferent  to  the  qualities  of 
human  actions.  The  rejoinder  of  Erasmus,  entitled  Hyper- 
aspistes  Dtairtbes,  and  put  forth  immediately  afterwards^ 
(Feb.  2M),  1626),  was  characterized  by  all  the  vehemence 
and  bitterness  of  Luther.  With  it  ended,  for  the  present, 
this  interminable  controversy ;  but  not  until  Melancthon®  Modijuatkmoi 
was  at  least  persuaded  that  far  greater  caution  would  be  viem. 
necessaiy  in  his  future  disquisitions  touching  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 


^  e.g,  'Oboecro  te,  an  non  noetra 
dicuntur  qaam  rectiasime,  qti»  non 
fecxmus  qiiidem  no6  recepimns  Yefro 
ab  aliifl  t  Cur  igitnr  operanon  dioeren- 
tixr  nosta^  qtup  donavit  nobis  Dens 
per  ^iritom  f  An  Ghristum  non  dice- 
mufl  nofltnun,  quia  non  fipcimnB  Enm, 
sed  tantnm  aocepimus?'  fol.  194  a^ 

'  A  second  book  more  carafoUy 
written  was  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  ^q,  n.  6.  In  sub- 
sequent editions  of  the  Loci  Oom- 
munei  he  altered  or  suppressed  the 
very  passages  which  Luther  had 
cited  triumphantly  in  his  own  be- 
h&lf.  The  extracts  given  by  Giese- 
ler,  m.  ii  191  sq.  shew  a  gradual 
change  in  the  convictions  of  MeUmc- 
thon.  In  1535  he  denounces  the 
'stoical'  notion  of  necessity,  having 
learned  in  the  meantime  that  the 
human  will  is  a  ooncurring  party  in 
the  wovk  of  salvation,  and  possesses 
the  power  of  resistance :  *  thsaa  an- 
tevertit  nos,  vocat,  movet,  adjuvat, 
sed  nos  viderimus  ne  repugnemus. 
Constat  enim  peocatum  oriri  a  nobis, 

B.P. 


non  a  voluntate  DeL'  Hie  edition 
of  1548  was  still  more  explicit  on 
this  point  {Ibid.  p.  22$,  n.  31).  The 
language  there  used  is  constantly 
quoted  afterwards  in  what  was  called 
the '  Synergistic  controversy, '  (touch- 
ing the  relation  in  which  human  li- 
berty stands  to  free  wiU), — a  fierce 
discussion  stimulated  in  1555  by  the 
treatise  of  John  Pfeffinger,  De  Li- 
bero  Afifiirio,  which  was  answered 
by  Nicholas  Amsdorf.  This  contro- 
versy is  intimatelv  connected  with 
two  others  branching  out  of  the 
same  ideas :  (i)  the  Majorittic,  com- 
mencing about  1554,  between  George 
Major  (a  divine  of  Wittenberg)  and 
Amsdoif,  on  the  question  whether 
good  works  are  necessary  to  salva- 
tion (see  Giesdar,  m.  ii.  113  sq.) ; 
{is  the  controversy  between  Fbudus 
Illyricus  (an  ultra-Lutheran)  and 
Victorinus  Stregel  of  Jena  (oiro; 
1560),  in  wMch  the  former  aigned 
that  original  sin  is  'quiddam  sub- 
stantiale  in  homine,'  thus  veiging 
far  in  the  direction  of  Manidunsm 
{Ibid,  pp.  153  sq.) 
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GMiiiAHY.  In  the  mean  while  aeveral  states  of  Genaany,  deter- 
RtUffiout  mined  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  had  con- 
stituted a  religions  leagued  Their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  negotiations  of  John'  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hessen*, — ^two  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  the  empire,  and  alike  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  refonnation.  The  treaty  into  which  they  entered 
is  commonly  called  the  '  League  of  Torgau,*  where  it  was 
ratified,  May  4,  1626,  although  in  truth  concluded  at 
Grotha  in  the  previous  February^.  Other  princes,  more 
particularly  those  of  Lower  Germany^,  united  in  the  com- 
pact, and  on  the  12th  of  June  they  all  agreed  at  Magde- 
burg to  s^d  by  each  other  with  their  utmost  might,  in 
ease  they  were  violently  assaulted '  on  account  of  the  Word 
of  Gt)d  or  the  removal  of  abuses.'  Li  this  temper  they 
mu^fSptnt,  proceeded  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  which  opened  a  few  dap 
afterwards  (June  26)  with  firesh  discussions  on  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  German  Church^    So  prevalent  wss  the 
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^  See  aboTe^  p.  44,  n.  3. 

*  He  wu  more  resolute  and  aetiTe 
in  the  caiue  of  refonnation  tban  hii 
brother  (who  died  May  5,  1515), 
and  b^gan  hie  rdgn  bj  recommend- 
ing Luther's  PoSitta  to  the  Saxon 
dergj,  and  m^ginff  them  'ut  Yer- 
bum  ]>iyinum  et  Erangeiium  seoon- 
dum  verum  et  CHiristianum  sensom 
pnedicarent  et  interpretarentor :' 
seckendorf,  11.  48,  col.  3. 

*  Luther  and  he  had  met  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms  (1591),  and  in  1534 
Melancthon  had  completed  his  con- 
▼errion  to  tiie  side  of  the  reformeiB 
{0pp.  ed.  Bretschneider,  I.  703). 

*  Banke,  Rrf.  IL  393. 

'  The  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick-Ltlnebcag,  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  the  prince  of 
Anhalt  and  the  counts  of  Mansfeld. 
The  imperial  aty  of  Magdebuig  was 
alK>  admitted  (June  14),  and  in  the 
following  September,  Albert,  duke 
of  Prussia  (formerly  grand-master  of 
the  Teutonic  order)  followed  their 


example :  Luther's  Sd^fta^  ed. 
Wakh,  XVI.  533  sq.  The  dties  of 
Nurembeig,  Strasburg^  AugslMiif 
and  Ulm  soon  sAerwards  gave  in 
their  adhesion.  The  cauae  of  the 
aUied  reformeri  had  been  daboratdj 
pleaded  just  before  by  Meilancih<Hx 
and  oihar  Wittenbeig  divinesiy  who 
undertook  the  task  in  obetUenoe  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  sent  their  production  to  the 
diet  of  Augsburg  (Nov.  1525).  They 
contended  (i)  that  it  was  lawful  tio 
abolish  manifest  abases,  without  the 
permissicn,  and  even  in  spite,  of  the 
episcopal  authoritieB :  and  (a)  that 
it  was  lawful  to  continue  the  preach- 
ing of  the  new  doctrines  in  ikefianoe 
of  the  edict  of  the  emperor :  Wad- 
dington,  ii.  913. 

*  See  an  the  Acts  in  Walch,  xvi. 
943  sq.  and  ct  Ranke,  Rrf.  n.  397 
sq.  The  place  of  the  emperor,  who 
found  himself  engrossed  in  the  afiain 
of  Italy,  and  in  counteracting  the 
influence  of  the  'sainte  Ligue  ds 
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desire  among  the  repiesentatiyes  to  extirpate  ecclesiastical  q^sbmajxj. 
abuses,  that  in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  present,  many  salutary  changes  were  recommended 
by  the  different  committees.  One  of  their  reports  insisted, 
for  example,  on  the  expediency  of  legalizing  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  permitting  the  laity  in  future  to  com* 
monicate  either  in  one  or  both  kinds.  It  was  proposed,  Pn^i^ 
in  like  manner,  that  the  stringent  regulations  respecting  "^~" 
fasts  and  confession  should  henceforth  be  mitigated,  that 
private  masses  should  be  all  aboUshed,  and  that  in  the 
administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  Latin  and 
Grerman  languages  should  both  of  them  be  used.  An  order 
on  the  subject  of  preaching  which  had  issued  from  the 
Diet  of  1523,  was  now  republished  with  an  augmentation 
savouring  also  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  viz.  that  Scripture 
must  be  always  expounded  by  Scripture.  But  these  me- 
morable resolutions  of  the  empire  were  again  defeated  by 
the  obstinate  adherence''  of  Charles  Y.  to  the  established 
usages  of  Christendom.  At  length  indeed  we  see  him 
driven,  first,  to  the  abandonment  of  his  design  for  executing 
the  anti-Lutheran  edict  of  Worms  by  appealing  to  the 
sword,  and  secondly,  compelled  to  sanction  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  domestic  reformation,  by  tolerating  the  existing 
forms  of  worship  and  belief  in  single  districts  of  the  em- 
pire®:  yet  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  predominatiag 


Cognac'  (May  i^,  I53Q»  wm  ooca- 
pied  by  his  broUier  the  archduke 
j^redene.  This  prince,  although  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  refonneny 
waa  so  aianned  by  the  rapid  pro- 
gresa  of  the  Turks  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  king  of  Hungaiy,  that 
he  did  not  yenture  to  execute  the 
rigorous  ordeni  of  the  emperor. 

'  He  had  issued  an  admonition 
from  Seville  (March  ^3,  1526),  to 
certain  princes  and  lords  of  the  em- 
pire,  bidding  them  to  remain  sted- 
mst  in  the  'old  fidth/  and  to  use 
their  inflnenoe  for  uprooting '  heresy*' 


He  had  also  charged  his  oommis- 
sioners  at  the  diet  to  withhold  assent 
from  every  resolution  that  ran  coun- 
ter to  established  practices  :  Banke, 
R^.  n.  391,  406. 

^  The  words  of  the  Recess,  de- 
rived from  the  report  of  a  refoima- 
tory  committee  and  accepted  by  the 
archduke  Ferdinand,  stand  thus : '  ftir 
sich  abo  zu  leben,  zu  regieren  und  zu 
halten,  wie  ein  jeder  solches  gegen 
Gott  und  Kais.  Mt.  hoffet  una  ver- 
tranet  su  verantworten.'  See  the 
whole  of  this  important  dooumcnt 
in  Walch's  Ltaher,  XVI.  ^66. 
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OKBMAKT.  wifihes  of  this  Diet  was  a  veiy  serious  evil.  It  destroyed, 
perhaps  for  ever,  the  religious  unity  of  the  German  states, 
and  left  the  advocates  of  reformation,  in  the  absence  of  all 
synods,  to  proceed  in  organizing  ecclesiastical  oonstitatioiis 
each  one  for  itself. 
Separate  ac-  No  sooncr  was  this  new  machinery  set  in  motion,  than 
ingttaiei,  political  circumstances  tended  for  a  while  to  favour  its 
development  The  emperor  had  been  entangled  on  the  one 
side  in  a  quarrel  with  Clement  Vll.*  which  tenninated  in 
the  storming  of  Rome  (May  6,  1627),  and  the  surrender  of 
the  pontiff.  On  the  other  side,  the  fall  of  Louis  II.*  king 
of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  in  his  efforts  to  withstand  the 
armies  of  the  mighty  Ottoman  at  Mohacz  (Aug.  29,  1526\ 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  (brother 
and  representative  of  Charles),  who  trusted  to  enlarge  the 
honours  of  the  house  of  Austria  by  establishing  his  preten- 
sions to  the  vacant  thrones.  The  months  consumed  in 
struggles  for  the  gaining  of  these  objects  proved  a  breath- 
ing time  to  the  reformers*.  They  argued  that  the  right  of 
adjusting  controversies,  which  was  felt  to  be  inherent  in 


^  ^e  best  aooount  in  Bftnke,  J2^. 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  iii.  The  state  of  feeli^ 
in  the  army  is  illiutrated  by  the  foh 
lowing  passage:  'Soklien  drened 
as  oarainalsy  with  one  in  the  midst 
bearing  the  triple  crown  on  his  head 
and  personating  the  pope,  rode  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
surrounded  by  guards  and  heralds : 
they  halted  before  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  where  the  mock  pope, 
flourishing  a  huge  drinldng-glass, 
gave  the  caitUnals  his  benemction : 
they  even  held  a  consistory,  and 
promised  in  future  to  be  more 
sMthful  servants  of  the  Boman 
empire :  the  papal  throne  thev 
meant  to  bestow  on  Luther :'  Ibid. 

p.  449- 
"  fhid.  Bk.  IV.  ch.  iv. 

*  Individuals  amons  them,  how- 

ever,  were  crueDy  hanmed,  and  even 


pot  to  death  fbr  their  o^nioDfl :  «.^ 
a  priest  named  Wmier  (CavpenU- 
rius)  was  burnt  at  Municn  (Feb.  8, 
1517),  and  Leonhard  Kaiser  at 
Scherding,  in  the  diooese  of  Paasaa 
(Aug.  18,  1517).  Luther^'s  epistlt 
to  this  second  of  these  martyrs  (May 
70,  1537)  is  printed  in  ue  Wette, 
m.  179.  The  beginning  Is  highly 
characteristic:  '&ptus  est  homo 
tuus  vetus,  mi  Leonhaide,  no  to- 
lente  et  vocante  Christo,  nlvmtan 
tuo,  qui  ebam  novum  suuin  faomi- 
nem  pro  te  tuxsque  peooatia  dedit  m 
manus  improborum,  ut  aanguinr 
suo  te  redimeret  in  fratrem  et  oohe* 
redem  vite  SBtemsB.'  Steidan  ai« 
notices  the  death  of  two  scholars  at 
Cologne  in  1539:  Srfbrm,  p.  i?i, 
(Lond.  1689),  and  other  instances 
of  persecution  are  added  by  Ranke, 
iS^.  m.  53sq. 
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the  whole  collective  empire,  had  been  now  transferred  to  oh&many. 
individual  states;  and  on  this  ground  it  was  that  the 
Saxon  'visitors^'  commenced  their  task  in  1627.  The 
tenderness  with  which  the  leaders  of  it  were  disposed  to 
handle  the  traditional  usages  of  Christendom  is  everywheie 
apparent.  While  proclaiming  with  their  former  earnest- 
ness the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  thus  repu- 
diating the  scholastic  theories  on  human  merit,  and  the 
efficacy  of  human  ordinances,  they  laboured  to  suppress  the 
controversies  that  still  raged  respecting  minor  questions, 
such  as  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  prelates  generally.  It 
seems  to  have  become  the  foremost  policy  of  Luther,  quite 
as  much  as  of  Melancthon,  to  subvert  the  Mediseval  errors 
by  implanting  vital  truths  of  Christianity '^  within  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-countiymen;  and  seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  have  labours  of  this  kind  been  followed  by  so  large 
a  measure  of  success.    The  other  Grerman  states^  in  which 


^  Certain  visiton  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  elector  to  examine 
the  monl  and  inteUectnal  condition 
of  each  parish.  The  InttrueHan$ 
which  were  sent  in  their  name  to 
eveiy  dersyman  in  Saxony,  drawn 
ap  by  Mdancthon  with  the  appro- 
val of  Lather,  are  very  remarkable 
(see  them  in  Waldi's  LuiAer,  x. 
T901  sq. ;  et  cf.  SeokendorTs  ao- 
connt,  ub.  n.  sect.  xiiL  |§  56,  37). 
Eraamns,  struck  by  the  moderation 
of  these  ▼intors,  declares  {Eput.  Lib. 
XX.  ep.  63) :  '  Indies  mitesdt  febris 
Lutherana,  adeo  nt  ipse  Lathems 
de  singulis  propemodmn  scribat  p»- 
linodiam,  ac  caeteria  [i,e,  the  Zwm- 
glians  and  Anabaptists]  habeatur  ob 
hoc  ipeum  heretieas  et  deUrus.' 
This  critique,  however,  rests  on  a 
complete  misoonoeption  of  Luther's 
principlas.  Proyided  institutions 
did  not  run  directly  counter  to  the 
Word  of  God,  he  was  in  &your  of 
retaining  them,  or  at  least  he  viewed 
the  retention  of  them  as  a  matter  of 
comparative  indiffereooe  (cf.  above. 


p.  43,  n.  4).  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  is  true,  he  went  as  &r  as 
the  utmost  verge  of  moderation  by 
allowing  in  some  cases  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eucharist  in  one  kind : 
but  even  this  was  quite  consistent 
with  his  former  opinions  (cf.  above, 

p.  34,  n.  3). 

'  These  feelings  strongly  mani- 
fested at  the  present  juncture,  gave 
birth  to  Luther's  U<Uechiam$  (the 
smaller  a  compendium  taken  from 
the  laiger).  They  were  both  writ- 
ten in  Gennan,  but  translated  almost 
immediately  into  Latin.  See  them 
in  F.  Francke's  LUni  S^frnMid  Bed. 
Lutherans,  Pan  n.  pp.  63 — 145, 
with  the  editor's  prefatory  observa- 
tions, pp.  XV.  sq.  The  general 
adoption  of  them  in  schools  led 
to  their  recognition  as  'symbo* 
Hoal.' 

'  This  was  universallv  the  case  in 
Lower  Germany  (Banke,  Brf,  n. 
5x4).  A  different  scheme  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter)  had  been  adc^ted 
by  Philip  the  landgrave  of  Heasen, 
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osBMAHT.  the  Lutheran  tenets  were  adopted  trod,  with  some  occasional 
deviations,  in  the  steps  of  Saxony. 

But  all  of  them  ere  long  had  cause  to  tremble  for  the 
safely  of  their  institutions  when  the  storms  of  war  passed 
over,  leaving  Charles  and  Ferdinand  at  liberty  again  to 
vindicate  the  old  opinions.  A  fi%sh  Diet  was  convoked  at 
Spires^  for  March  16, 1529.  On  this  occasion  the  imperial 
message,  breathing  anger  and  intolerance,  added  to  the 
flames  already  burning  among  the  adversaries  of  the  Be- 
formation,  and  impelled  them  to  resume  more  vigorous 
measures.  After  a  sharp  struggle  the  pacific  edict*  of  the 
former  Diet  of  Spires  (1526),  by  virtue  of  which  important 
changes  had  been  consummated  in  numerous  provinces  of 
Grermany,  was  absolutely  repealed  (April  5) ;  and  the  re- 
formers, pleading  that  such  revocation  violated  both  the 
laws  of  ike  empire,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, 
fearlessly  drew  up  the  document'  which  has  obtained  for 
them  and  their  post^ty  the  name  of  Protestants  (April  19). 
The  resolution  which  they  manifested  at  this  crisis  was 
indeed  remarkable,  sufficient  even  to  convince  the  ministerB 


in  a  kind  of  lynod  hdd  at  Horn* 
ben  (Oct  4i,  1536).  The  pio- 
oeemngs  were  materially  influenced 
l^  Fnnoii  Lambert,  formeily  a 
ramciacan  at  Avignon,  wboae  sym- 
pathies, especially  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  were  strongly  Zwin- 
ffliin :  see  his  BpUtola  ad  OoIonieMei 
(relating  to  wis  synod),  Giessn, 
1730,  and  the  JtrformoHo  BeeUtia- 
rum  MoMdcB  (1526),  ed.  Credner, 
Qiessen,  185a. 

^  For  the  chief  transactions  with 
regard  to  the  reformers  see  Walch's 
Luiker,  XTi.  315  sq. :  of.  Bauke,  JItrf, 
Bk.  ▼.  ch.  y. 

*  See  above,  p.  51,  and  n.  8.  The 
emperor  at  the  same  time  pledged 
himself  to  call  a  general  council,  or 
at  least  a  national  assembly  very 
soon.  Anabaptists  were  to  be  pu- 
nished by  deattiy  and  preachers  were 


in  ftitnre  to  follow  the  interprstatioD 
of  Holy  Scripture  that  was  s^tproved 
by  the  Church. 

'  It  proceeded  from  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, the  duke  of  fttmawiak-Liline- 
buig,  the  landgrave  of  Hsasuu  and 
the  count  of  Anhalt.  Foorteen  of 
the  cities  also  joined  in  this  protest: 
Straabur;^,  Nurembeig,  Ulm,  Con- 
stance,  Lindau,  Memmingen,  JSlemp> 
ten,  NdrdUogen,  Heilbranii,  Bent- 
lingen,  Issna,  Si.  Gall,  Wen 
burg  and  Windsheim.  In 
ing  the  argument  of  the  im^ 
puiy  with  rBBjPact  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  they  ocmtended 
that  so  long  as  tiie  Church  itadf 
was  the  sul:ject  of  dispute,  the  beit 
method  of  ezpoundinff  hanl  texts  of 
Scripture  was  to  call  in  the  help  of 


I.] 


andiis  Prcpagabim. 
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of  Charles  Y.  that  nothing  but  the  convocation  of  some  free  QgRMAMT. 
council  in  Gennaoj  itself  was  likely  to  compose  the  multi- 
plying discords. 

The  force,  howeyer,  of  such  protests  was  materially 
abated  by  contentions  in  the  camp  of  the  reformers.  Post- 
poning, as  before,  the  full  consideration  of  the  different 
causes  which  produced  these  subdivisions,  it  should  here 
be  noticed,  that  a  movement,  similar  fX  first  in  spirit  to  the  J^^w^ 
Lutheran,  though  of  independent  growth,  had  risen  in  the 
midst  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  Its  author  was  a  parish- 
priest,  Huldieich  Zwingli.  Instigated,  it  is  possible,  by 
Caxlstadt,  the  evil  genius  of  the  Beformation,  who  after 
taking  refuge^  in  Basle  (1624),  assumed  a  posture  of  direct 
hostility  to  Luther  and  his  school,  the  Swiss  reformer  had 
in  1625  arrived  at  the  conclusion^,  that  the  eucharistic 


ifiiamiltfm. 


^  Before  he  WIS  oompelled  to  qut 
OrUuniisde  (of.  above^  p.  14,  n.  i), 
Iiutlier  paid  him  a  yuity  a&d  preacD- 
od  with  great  vehemenoe  agaioBt 
fanatics  of  erery  clan  ^age-break- 
en  incfaided).  He  also  oondenmed 
Carlrtadt's  teaefaing  on  the  Eacha- 
rist^  and  by  the  deposit  of  a  pieoe  of 
gold  pledged  himself  to  oonfiite  any 
▼indication  of  it  idiich  Oarlstatft 
might  puUish.  The  nltra-protestaot 
soon  anerwaids  spoke  of  Luther  in 
the  most  oomtemptaoas  terms,  styl- 
ing him,  'einen  zwey&chen  ra- 
pisten  tmd  Yetter  des  Antichzists :' 
Waddington,  n.  90.  This  iiritated 
Luther  to  write  an  EpMe  to  ike 
Stratbwyen  (Dec.  15,  1514:  De 
Wetfce,  n.  577)  ;  and  a  short  trea- 
tise AgainU  the  CdetHal  Prophdg 
(Jan.  1545 :  Walch,  XX.  186  sq.),  in 
both  of  which  he  denounced  the  sa- 
cnmental  theories  of  his  opponent. 
Garistadt  next  apologized,  recant- 
ed his  SRtmeous  tenets,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1525  returned  to 
Wittenberg.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  &31en  back  erentually  on  most 
of  his  dd  positions  (1  151S  :  cf.  De 
VFette,  in.  549),  and  quietly  with- 


drew to  Switaerland,  where  he  died, 
Deo.  14,  1543.  The  fullest  biogra- 
phy of  him  is  by  Ftlsslin,  Frankf. 
1776. 

*  Hjs  yiews,  of  which  more  wiU 
be  said  hereafter,  were  developed  in 
the  De  Vera  et  FaiUa  JUUgione,  pub- 
lished in  1515.  He  differed  in  some 
shades  ftt>m  Garistadt  and  others, 
but  agreed  with  them  substantially. 
Thus  Garistadt  interpreted  the  words 
of  institution  dtucrucidf  (maintaining 
that  our  Lord  while  pronouncing 
them  pointed  to  His  own  body); 
CEoolampadius  then  at  Basle  gave 
the  literal  meaning  to  iarl,  but  took 
the  predicate  t6  ir^ftd  fiov  figura- 
tively: while  Zwingli  oonstrued  iort 
as  equivalent  to  '  symbolises'  (signi- 
ficat):  cf.  Haoenbach,  Bitt.  of  Doc- 
trinee,  n.  296,  197,  Edinb.  1853. 
In  the  Ftdd.Batio  which  he  address- 
ed to  Gharles  V.  in  1530  (Confett.  wi 
Eod,  Brform.  ed.  Kiemeyer,  Lips. 
1840,  pp.  34  sq.),  Zwingli  took  a 
somewhat  higher  ground  in  spealdnff 
of  the  sacraments,  but  still  denied 
that  the  outward  and  visible  sign  is 
ever  made  the  medium  for  conveying 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace :  <a. 
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GSBMAirr.  the  Lutheran  tenets  were  adopted  trod,  with  acme  occasional 
deviationB,  in  the  steps  of  Saxony. 

But  all  of  them  ere  long  had  cause  to  tremble  for  tiie 
safely  of  their  institutions  when  the  storms  of  war  passed 
over,  leaving  Charles  and  Ferdinand  at  libertp-  again  to 
vindicate  the  old  opinions.  A  fresh  Diet  was  convoked  at 
Spires^  for  March  16,  1629.  On  this  occasion  the  imperial 
message,  breathing  anger  and  intolerance,  added  to  the 
flames  already  burning  among  the  adversaries  of  the  Be- 
formation,  and  impelled  them  to  resume  more  vigorous 
measures.  After  a  sharp  struggle  the  pacific  edict*  of  the 
former  Diet  of  Spires  (1526),  by  virtue  of  which  important 
changes  had  been  consummated  in  numerous  provinoes  of 
Qermany,  was  absolutely  repealed  (April  6) ;  and  the  re- 
formers, pleading  that  such  revocation  violated  both  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, 
fearlessly  drew  up  the  document'  which  has  obtained  for 
them  and  their  postelHty  the  name  of  I^otestanta  (April  19). 
The  resolution  which  they  manifested  at  this  crisis  was 
indeed  remarkable,  sufficient  even  to  convince  the  ministers 


in  a  kind  of  synod  held  at  Hom- 
bm  (Oct.  31,  1536).  The  pro- 
oeemngB  were  materuUly  influenced 
hv  FnnciB  Lambert^  formerly  a 
frandacan  at  Avignon,  whose  sym- 
pathies, especially  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  were  strongly  Zwin- 
fflian :  see  his  £jpiMola  ad  Oolonienset 
^lelating  to  this  synod),  (jiiesse, 
1750,  and  the  Xrformatio  Scdeaia- 
mm  ffama  (1536),  ed.  Credner, 
Giessen,  185a. 

^  For  the  chief  transactions  with 
regard  to  the  reformers  see  Walch's 
Lvther,  xvi.  315  sq. :  of.  Banks,  Itrf. 
Bk.  ▼.  ch.  ▼. 

'  See  above,  p.  51,  and  n.  8.  The 
emperor  at  the  same  time  pledged 
himself  to  call  a  genersl  council,  or 
at  least  a  national  assembly  very 
soon.  Anabaptists  were  to  be  pu- 
nished by  deatn,  and  preachen  were 


in  ftiture  to  foDow  the  interpreiaticHi 
of  Holy  Scripture  that  was  approved 
by  the  Church. 

'  It  proceeded  flnom  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, the  duke  of  Brunswick-Lifine- 
bui^g,  the  landgrave  of  Heasen  and 
the  count  of  Anhalt.  Fourteen  of 
the  cities  also  joined  in  this  |Mt>te8t : 
Strasburv,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Con- 
stance, Lmdau,  Memmingen,  Konp- 
ten,  NordUngen,  Heilbronn,  Beiit- 
lingen,  Issna»  St.  Gall,  Wniiwrn 
bu^  and  Windsheim.  In  answer 
ing  the  argument  of  the  imperial 
party  with  nnpect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  they  contended 
that  so  long  as  the  Church  itsdf 
was  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  best 
method  of  ezpoundinff  haitl  texts  of 
Scripture  was  to  call  in  the  help  of 
clearer  passages. 
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larles  T.thit  nothing  bat  the  conTOcatioii  of  some  free  *""***»■ 
il  in  Gtmaaj  itaelf  was  likely  to  compoae  the  mnlti- 
;  discords. 

be  force,  however,  of  such  protests  was  materiallj 
[  b^  contentioDB  in  the  camp  of  the  lefoimera.  Post- 
;,  as  before,  the  fall  consideration  of  the  different 
which  produced  these  eabdivisions,  it  shonld  here 
ced,  th&t  a  morement,  similar  jat  first  in  spirit  to  the  JtteyArt*- 
sn,  though  of  independent  growth,  had  risen  in  the 
■{  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  Its  author  wtu  a  parish- 
Qnidreich  Zwingli.  Instigated,  it  is  possible,  by 
It,  the  evil  genius  of  the  Beformation,  who  after 
^efiige*  in  Basle  (1624),  asBomed  a  posture  of  direct 
to  Lather  and  bis  school,  the  Swiss  refimner  bad 
arrived  at  the  conclosion',  that  the  encharistic 
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QBBMANT.  elements  are  in  no  respect  the  media  or  conductora  by 
which  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  conveyed  to  the 
communicant;  or  in  other  words,  that '  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar'  being  designed  to  quicken  our  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion of  ^iritual  things,  there  is  in  it  '  only  bread  and  wine, 
and  not  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.'  In  opposition 
LuA^tetmn-  to  this  tenet  of  the  Sacrameniarii^  Luther^  taught,  as  one 
ontt«j7tM*a-  of  the  most  central  truths  of  Christianity,  that  nothing  but 
the  literal  acceptation  of  our  Saviour's  language  was  ad- 
missible. Without  defining  accurately  the  manner  of  the 
eucharistic  Presence,  he  contended  that  the  Body  of  the 
Lord  was  truly  therey  and  absolutely  revised  to  hold  com- 
munion with  all  persons  who  insisted  on  resolving  the 
words  of  institution  into  figures,  or  who  construed  them  as 
nothing  more  than  eymbolical  expiessiom,  pointing  to  the 
barely  commemorative  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     To 


Gieadflr,  m.  ii.  pp.  154,  155,  Bonn. 

^  See  the  germs  of  tlie  Luthenn 
doctrine  above,  p.  54,  n.  4.  He  had 
been  strongly  tempted  ^  one  time 
to  adopt  ^e  symbolical  interpreta- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  language  (De 
Wette,  n.  577),  but  resisted  what 
he  thought  would  have  been  &tal 
to  Chri^ianity.  His  various  trea- 
tises on  the  Eucharist  as  well  as 
some  by  others  of  his  party  (e.g. 
Buffenhagen,  Brents  ana  Sohnepf) 
will  be  found  in  Welch,  XX.  Bucer, 
who  tried  to  act  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  Swiss  and  Saxon  schools 
on  this  question,  regretted  (in  1537), 
that  say  one  had  ever  writt^  against 
Luther,  whose  original  impression 
was  that  Carlstadt  wished  to  get  rid 
of  all  'externals*  in  religion,  and 
who  therefore  in  opposing  him  at- 
tributed  too  much  to  the  outward 
part  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther 
was  charged  with  houung  the  doc- 
trine of  'impanatioD,'  but  repelled 
the  charge  by  stating  that  he  left 
the  'manner*  of  Christ's  presence  an 


open  question  (Wakh,  XX.  10 11). 
'  Consubstantiation*  is  the  term  man. 
commonly  employed  to  charM:Aeri» 
his  own  Uieoiy.  In  writing  to  the 
Swiss,  however  (Dea  i,  1537 :  De 
Wette,  V.  85)  he  puts  the  matter 
thus:  'Wir  lassens  gottlicher  AH- 
machtigkeit  befohlen  seyn,  wie  sein 
Leib  und  Blut  im  Abendmal  uns 
gSgeben  werde,  wo  man  aos  aeinem 
BdMil  zusammen  k&mmt»  und  sein 
Einsatsong  gehalten  wird.  \^lr 
denken  da  keiner  Aufiahrt  und  Nie- 
deifahrt,  die  da  sdlt  gescLeh^i ; 
sondem  wir  bleiben  sduechta  und 
einfaltigUch  bei  seinen  Worten :  das 
ist  mein  Leib,  das  ist  mein  Blut' 
Melancthon's  views  were,  in  the  fint 
instance,  almost  as  rigorous  as  those 
of  Luther.  In  1539  he  characterised 
the  Zwinglian  dogma  as  'impium' 
(0pp.  ed.  Bretschneider,  i.  1077), 
but  he  slterwards  approximated 
more  nearly  to  the  standmg^ground 
of  Calvin  and  an  intermediate  school, 
who  held  at  least  the  virtual  Presenoe 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist :  ct  below, 
p.  65,  n.  6,  and  Gieseler,  m.  ii«  196. 


to 


and  tia  Propagation, 
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this  divergency,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  was  connected  obbmaitt. 
with  very  diffezent  conceptions  of  other  doctrines  of  the 
Grospel,  most  be  traced  the  alienation  that  grew  up  between 
the  Saxon  theologians  (of  Northern  and  Middle  Germany), 
and  the  Swiss  (including  also  parts  of  Southern  Germany'). 
The  incompatibility  of  their  opinions  was  peculiarly  appa- 
rent, when  the  landgrave  Philip,  anxious  either  to  confirm 
his  own  belief  respecting  the  Eucharist,  or  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  Reformation  in  its  threatened  conflict 
with  the  emperor,  secured  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
chie&^  at  Marburg  (Oct.  1,  1629). 

This  fruitless  conference  is  on  other  grounds  remark-  cw^ermee  </ 
able,  as  giving  birth  to  the  first  series  of  dogmatic  defini-  1529.    ' 
tions  (fifteen  in  number),  on  which  the  Articles  and  other 


'  EspecUny  the  towne  of  Stna- 
bfoi]^  and  Ulm,  the  fonner  being 
chiefly  inflneaced  by  the  moderate 
t^'fihing  of  Gapito,  and  in  part,  of 
Bucer  (see  their  writings  on  this 
subject  in  Walch*s  IaUmTj  xx.  445 
sq.) ;  the  latter  by  that  of  Conrad 
Sam.  It  was  in  Strasburg,  how- 
ever, that  an  intermediate  party,  with 
slight  leanings  in  the  direction  of 
Zwingiianism,  continued  to  exist ; 
as  we  may  judge  especiaUv  from  the 
Cof^euio  TelrapolUana  (apud  Nie- 
meyer,  pp.  740 — 770),  which  the 
reformers  of  that  town,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  Consfcance,  Mem- 
mingen  and  Lindau,  presented  .to 
Chariee  V.  at  Augsbuig  (July  11, 
1530).  For  the  definition  respect- 
ing Uie  Eucharist,  see  pp.  760,  761. 

>  BanJke,  Brf.  in.  iSpsq.  These 
'  princes  of  the  Word,'  as  a  contem- 
porary poet  calls  them  {Ibid.  p.  191), 
included  Luther,  CEoolampadius,  Bu- 
cer, Zwingli,  Melancthon,  8chnepf, 
Brens,  Hedio,  Osiander,  Justus  Jo- 
nas, Myconius,  Jacobus  Sturm  (of 
Strasbuig),  and  others.  Zwiogli 
cleared  himself  from  the  suspicions 
which  hung  over  his  orthodoxy  re* 
specting  the  IHriniif  of  our  blessed 
Lord;  he  also  proRssed  his  agree- 


ment with  the  Wittenbeigers  on 
original  sin  and  the  effects  of  bap- 
tism. It  was  otherwise  when  the 
theologians  entered  on  the  fifteenth 
article  of  the  series  before  them,  that 
relating  to  the  Eucharist.  Both  par- 
ties feh  the  difference  to  be  funda- 
mental, and  they  separated  not  in- 
deed without  assurances  of  mutual 
charity,  but  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  d^eir  principles  would  not  allow 
them  to  work  together.  Cf.  Melanc- 
thon*8  account  (Qpp.  ed.  Bretschnei- 
der,  I.  1098  sq!),  with  Zwingli's 
(apud  Hospiniani  ffiat,  Sacramen' 
taria,  u.  77  sq.).  Luther  despaired 
of  the  conference  from  the  first :  see 
his  letter  to  the  Landgrave  (June 
93)  in  De  Wette,  ni.  473,  and  others 
written  immediately  after  the  confer- 
ence (Ibid,  pp.  511  sq.  518,  510, 
550).  One  addressed  to  John  Agri- 
cola  (Oct.  11),  contains  the  follow- 
ing '  Postscript'  of  Melancthon : 
'  Yalde  contenderunt  ut  a  nobis  fra- 
tres  nominarentur.  Vide  eorum 
stultitiam,  cum  damnent  nos,  cu- 
piunt  tsmen  a  nobis  fratres  haberi. 
Nos  noluimus  eis  de  hac  re  assentiri. 
Sic  omnino  arbitror,  si  res  adhuo 
Integra  esset,  non  moturoe  amplius 
tftfitrun  tngcsdiam.' 
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QBEMANY.  sjmbolical  writings  of  the  Lutherans  were  generalty  mo- 
delled. Subscription  to  the  series,  as  revised  and  aug- 
mented at  the  convent  of  Schwabach^  (Oct.  16,  1629),  was 
made  an  indispensable  condition  of  membership  in  the 
reforming  league;  and  after  undergoing,  in  the  hands  of 
Melancthon,  further  modifications  and  additions,  the  seven* 
teen  Schwabach  Articles  have,  for  the  most  part,  reappeared 
in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg*,  presented  to  Charles  Y.  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1630,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet  in 
that  place.  Restrained  by  the  political  ascendancy  of  anti- 
Lutheran  influences',  alarmed  by  aberrations  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  discouraged  also  by  the  recent  £Bdlure  to 
appease  the  scruples  of  the  Swiss,  the  authors  and  compilers 


1530. 


1  See  the  XVII.  Schwabach  Arti- 
dee  in  Walch*B  J^uCAcr,  xyl  68i, 
778.  l^eir  spirit  is  eneatiaUy  Lu- 
theran throughout  (of.  Ranke,  m. 
197).  Hie  immediate  eflfect  of  this 
test  was  to  exchide  the  cities  of  Uhn 
and  Strasburg  (cf.  p.  57,  n.  1)  from 


the  league ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  ai 
SchmaUcald  (Deo.  I519)»  the  rest  of 
the  Oberi&nden  followed  their  ex- 
ample. 

'  l^e  fullest  account  of  this  docu- 
ment is  in  Weber's  Kritiiehie  Gt»ck, 
der  Augsb,  C<mfe$»,  It  is  analysed 
in  Hardwick's  Hi9t  of  ike  ArUcU$, 
ch.  n.  The  idea  of  |»«senting  such 
an  apology  was  sugrated  by  Brttck 
(Pontanus),  senior  diancellor  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  (March  14, 1530). 
He  also  took  part  in  the  work  of  re- 
yision,  which  continued  for  some 
time  (till  May  31).  That  it  reodved 
during  this  interval  the  approbation 
of  Luther,  who  remained  behind  at 
Cobuig,  is  shewn  by  his  note  to  the 
elector  John  (May  75,  1530).  He 
rranarks  very  characteristicaUy,  that 
he  was  not  the  man  to  improye  upon 
it,  'denn  ich  so  sanft  und  leise  nicht 
treten  kan.'  When  read  before  the 
states  by  Dr.  Bayer  (the  junior  chan- 
cellor of  Saxony)  it  bore  the  signa- 
tures of  John,  elector  of  Saxony ; 
G^rge,  markgraye  of  Brandenburg ; 


Ernest,  duke  of  Lttnebuzg ;  Phifip, 
landgraye  of  Hessen  j]who  f<ir  the 
present  sunnounted  his  mipgiyiuffl 
on  the  Saoramentarian  controyvnyj; 
John  Frederic,  electoral  prince  of 
Saxony ;  Francis,  duke  of  Lflne- 
buig  ;  Wolfgang,  prmce  of  Anlialt: 
the  senate  and  magistracy  of  Nu- 
remberg ;  and  the  senate  of  Beot- 
linsen. 

'To  this  new  asoendaocy  con- 
tributed the  retreat  of  the  Tnika,  who 
had  pitched  their  camp  before  Viesuia 
itself  (Sept.  90,  1519) ;  the  padfica- 
tion  of  Italy  and  the  inyesting  of 
Charies  V.  ^eb.  34,  1530)  with 
the  insignia  or  the  Roman  empire  aft 
Bologna  (see  Banke,  Hrf,  Bk.  Y.  ch. 
yii  yiii.);  but  still  more  tlw  abeo- 
lute  refiisal  of  Luther  to  Banction 
the  actiye  resistance  of  the  Protest- 
ants, on  the  ground  that  their  re- 
gion ought  not  eyen  to  be  defended 
by  app^ling  to  the  sword  {/bid.  m. 
«03  sq.  De  Wette,  m.  560  aq.) 
He  went  so  far  as  to  dissuade  the 
elector  John  (May  43,  1539),  from 
entering  into  a  fresh  league  with  the 
landgraye  Philip,  because  aoch  a 
step  would  inydye  retigious  oommu- 
nion  with  many  persons  who  were 
holding  fundamental  errors  ('wider 
Gott  und  das  sacrament') :  De  Wett^ 
in.  455  :  cf.  IT.  a3  sq. 
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of  this  manifesto  exceeded  even  their  characteriBticxnodenk  obbxant. 
tion,  both  in  what  they  have  pretermitted,  and  in  what 
thej  have  advanced. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  having  reference  to  j^, 
articles  of  faith,  and  proving  how  very  much  the  Lutherans 
held  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Christendom^ ;  the  latter^ 
stating  on  what  scriptural  and  patristic  grounds  they  had 
rejected  certain  errors  and  abuses.  The  general  tone  of 
this  Confession  is  humble,  modest,  and  apologetic :  yet  so 
violent  were  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Beformation  who 
had  listened  to  the  reading  of  it,  that  they  urged  the 
emperor  to  gird  on  his  sword  immediately  and  execute  the 
edict  of  Worms.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Charles  adopted 
the  advice  of  the  more  moderate  members*  of  his  party. 
He  directed  a  committee  of  divines,  then  present  at  Augs- 
burg, four  of  whom,  Cochlseus,  Eck,  Wimpina,  and  Faber,  3^1^,11,^1^ 
were  among  the  ablest  champions  of  scholasticism,  to  write  •^**'"^*^  ^*- 
a  confutation^  of  the  Lutheran  document.  Their  answer 
was  eventually  recited  before  the  Diet  on  the  8rd  of  August; 
and  soon  after  on  the  opening  of  a  conference  (Aug.  16) 


^  Hie  adlienntB  of  the  Confeerioii 
did  not  heeitate  to  make  the  follow- 
ing dedaimtioD  (§  xxii.)  on  this 
pomt:  'Hec  fere  nimma  est  doc- 
trine apad  nos,  in  qna  oemi  potest^ 
nihil  inesse  qnod  dwcrepet  a  Scrip- 
tons,  Tel  ab  ecdesia  CathoUca,  Tel 
ab  eodesia  Bomana^  quatenns  ex 
Scriptoribns  noia  est'  (or,  as  the  last 
clause  stands  in  Melancthon's  con- 
temporary ▼ersion,  'aiis  der  Vater 
Schrifi.') 

*  The  second  Part  of  the  Confes- 
sion is  based  on  Articles  drawn  up 
by  certain  Lutheran  dirines  who 
met  the  dector  at  Torgau  on  the 
third  Sunday  in  Lent  (1530),  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  diet:  <^.  Melanc- 
thon's  Wcrla^  ed.  Bretsehneider,  nr. 
973  ;  Gteseler,  m.  L  p.  146,  n.  4. 

*  See  the  eztnets  in  GKeseler,  m. 


L  p.  150,  n.  7,  shewing  that  indi- 
▼idual  prelates  were  fiikTourable  to 
many  en  the  changes  introduced  by 
the  Lutherans,  but  could  not  endure 
the  thought  that  these  should  ema- 
nate from  an  unauthorised  friar 
('hoc  est  tnrbare  paoem,  hoc  non 
est  ferendum*). 

'  Printed  in  the  Append,  to 
Francke's  Libr,  Symbol  Med,  Luth. 
pp.  14-69.  For  some  analysis  of 
It,  see  Haidwick'a  ffUt.  of  the  Arii^ 
<^9  PP«  33  "^l*  It  underwent  great 
modification  after  the  fiist  draft  was 
shewn  to  the  emperor  (July  13). 
Another  confutation  was  published 
by  Hofi&neister,  an  Augustine  friar, 
with  the  title  Judicium  de  ArticuUs 
Confeu,  Avgutt,^  guatenuM  aciUcet  a 
CatkoUeia  admittendi  nni  atU  r^ 
ciendi,  Colon.  1559. 
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GBBMAST.  In  the  mean  while  seyeral  states  of  Qennaaijj  deter- 
RBUafotu  mined  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  had  oon- 
^^^*^  stituted  a  religions  leagae^.  Their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  negotiations  of  John'  the  elector  of  Saxonj, 
and  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hessen', — ^two  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  the  empire,  and  alike  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  reformation.  The  treaty  into  which  they  entered 
is  commonly  called  the  *  League  of  Torgau,*  where  it  was 
ratified,  May  4,  1626,  although  in  truth  concluded  at 
Gk)tha  in  the  previous  February^.  Other  princes,  more 
particularly  those  of  Lower  Gtermany^,  united  in  the  com- 
pact, and  on  the  12th  of  June  they  all  agreed  at  Magde- 
burg to  8|fmd  by  each  other  with  their  utmost  might,  in 
case  they  were  violently  assaulted '  on  account  of  the  Word 
of  Gt)d  or  the  removal  of  abuses.*  In  this  temper  they 
Di^<if8pint,  proceeded  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  which  opened  a  few  days 
afterwards  (June  26)  with  firesh  discussions  on  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  German  Church^    So  prevalent  was  the 


1M6 


^  See  thoYe,  p.  44,  n.  3. 

'  He  WM  more  reeoluie  and  actiTe 
in  the  cauae  of  refoimalioii  than  hia 
brother  (who  died  May  5,  1595), 
and  began  hia  reign  bj  reoommend- 
ing  Lather's  PoSUU  to  the  Saxon 
dergy,  and  niginff  them  'at  Yer- 
bom  Diyinum  rt  Kvangeliam  aeeon- 
dum  Terum  et  Christianom  aenaom 
pnedicarent  et  interpretarentor :' 
oecfcendorf,  11.  48,  coL  3. 

*  Lather  and  he  had  met  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms  (1591),  and  in  1544 
Melancthon  had  oooipleted  his  oon- 
venion  to  the  side  of  the  reformers 
(0pp.  ed.  Bretschneider,  L  703). 

^  Banke,  Brf.  u.  393. 

*  The  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
dokes  of  Bronswiok-Lttnebeiig,  the 
doke  of  Mecklenboig,  the  prince  of 
Anhalt  and  the  counts  of  MamrfeM. 
The  imperial  otW  of  Magdeboi^g  was 
also  admitted  (June  14),  and  in  the 
following  September,  Albert,  duke 
of  Prussia  (fonneriy  grand-master  of 
the  Teutooio  order)  followed 


example :  Luther's  Sekriften,  el 
Welch,  XTi.  533  sq.  The  dtaea  of 
Nuremberg,  Strasburg^  AugalNDg 
and  Ulm  soon  afterwards  g»Te  in 
their  adhesion.  The  caose  of  the 
allied  rafonuem  had  been  elaborBielT 
pleaded  just  before  by  M^skncthoc 
and  other  Wittenberg  diyines,  who 
undertook  the  task  in  obedienoe  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  sent  their  produotioa  to  the 
diet  of  Augsbuig  (Nov.  1535).  They 
contended  (i)  that  it  was  lawful  to 
abolish  manifest  abuses,  without  the 
permission,  and  even  in  spite,  of  the 
episcopal  authorities :  and  (3)  that 
it  was  lawful  to  continue  the  preM^> 
ing  of  the  new  doctrines  in  defiance 
of  the  edict  of  the  emperor  :  Wad- 
dington,  ii.  313* 

<  See  all  the  Acts  in  Wakh,  m. 
343  sq.  and  et  Banke,  Brf.  n.  397 
sq.  The  place  of  the  emperor,  wte 
found  himself  engroased  intheafiniR 
of  Italy,  and  in  counteraottng  the 
inflncpoe  of  the  'sainte  Ugoe  da 
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desire  among  the  lepiesentatives  to  extirpate  ecclesiastical  oxbmast. 
abuses,  that  in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  present,  many  salutary  changes  were  recommended 
by  the  different  committees.  One  of  their  reports  insisted, 
for  example,  on  the  expediency  of  legalizing  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  permitting  the  laity  in  future  to  com* 
municate  either  in  one  or  both  kinds.  It  was  proposed,  Pr^^f 
in  like  manner,  that  the  stringent  regulations  respecting 
fasts  and  confession  should  henceforth  be  mitigated,  that 
private  masses  shoiild  be  all  abolished,  and  that  in  the 
administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  Latin  and 
Grerman  languages  should  both  of  them  be  used.  An  order 
on  the  subject  of  preaching  which  had  issued  from  the 
Diet  of  1623,  was  now  republished  with  an  augmentation 
savouring  also  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  viz.  that  Scripture 
must  be  always  expounded  by  Scripture.  But  these  me- 
morable resolutions  of  the  empire  were  again  defeated  by 
the  obstinate  adherence^  of  Charles  Y.  to  the  established 
usages  of  Christendom.  At  length  indeed  we  see  him 
driven,  first,  to  the  abandonment  of  his  design  for  executing 
the  anti-Lutheran  edict  of  Worms  by  appealing  to  the 
sword,  and  secondly,  compelled  to  sanction  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  domestic  reformation,  by  tolerating  the  existing 
forms  of  worship  and  belief  in  single  districts  of  the  em- 
pire^:  yet  his  fEiilure  to  comply  with  the  predominating 


Cognac'  (May  99,  15^6),  wis  oocu- 
pied  by  his  brothflr  the  ftrohduke 
Fredeno.  Thia  pri«oe,  although  de- 
cidedly cppoaed  to  the  reformerB, 
waa  so  aianiied  by  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  ToriiB  into  the  territo- 
lies  of  the  king  of  Hungaiy,  that 
he  did  not  Tenture  to  execute  the 
rigorous  oiden  of  the  emperor. 

'^  He  had  issued  an  admonition 
firom  Serille  (Maich  ^S,  15^6),  to 
certain  princes  and  lords  of  the  em> 
pire,  bidding  them  to  remain  sted- 
&st  in  the  <  old  &ith/  and  to  use 
their  infhwuw  for  uprooting '  heresy/ 


He  had  also  ohaiged  his  oommis- 
sioners  at  the  diet  to  withhold  assent 
from  every  resolution  that  ran  coun- 
ter to  established  practices  :  Banke, 
Mtf.  n.  391,  406. 

B  The  words  of  the  Recess,  de- 
rived from  the  report  of  a  refoma- 
tory  committee  and  accepted  by  the 
arc&duke  Ferdinand,  stand  thus : '  Itir 
sich  also  zu  leben,  zu  regieren  und  zu 
halten,  wie  ein  jeder  seiches  gegen 
Gott  und  Kais.  Mt.  hoffet  una  ver- 
trauet  su  verantworten.'  See  the 
whole  of  this  important  document 
in  Walch's  Luiker,  xvi.  «66. 
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OKRMANT.  wishes  of  this  Diet  was  a  very  serious  evil.  It  destroyed, 
perhaps  for  ever,  the  religious  unity  of  the  German  states, 
and  left  the  advocates  of  reformation,  in  the  absence  of  all 
synods,  to  proceed  in  organizing  ecclesiastical  constitutioBs 
each  one  for  itself. 
ssparau  ao-  No  sooner  was  this  new  machinery  set  in  motion,  thai 
ingttatet,  political  circnmstances  tended  for  a  while  to  fiiTour  iu 
development.  The  emperor  had  been  entangled  on  the  one 
side  in  a  quarrel  with  Clement  YII.^  which  terminated  in 
the  storming  of  Kome  (May  6,  1627),  and  the  surrender  of 
the  pontiff.  On  the  other  side,  the  fall  of  Louis  II.*  king 
of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  in  his  efforts  to  withstand  the 
armies  of  the  mighty  Ottoman  at  Mohacz  (Aug.  29,  1626). 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  (brother 
and  representative  of  Charles),  who  trusted  to  enlarge  the 
honours  of  the  house  of  Austria  by  establishing  his  preten- 
sions to  the  vacant  thrones.  The  months  consume  in 
struggles  for  the  gaining  of  these  objects  proved  a  breath- 
ing time  to  the  reformers'.  They  argued  that  the  right  of 
adjusting  controversies,  which  was  felt  to  be  inherent  in 


^  The  best  aoooont  in  Ranke,  Itrf, 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  iii.  The  state  of  feeling 
in  the  anny  is  iUnatrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  'Soldiera  dressed 
as  caidinalfl,  with  one  in  the  midst 
bearing  the  triple  crown  on  his  head 
and  personating  the  pope,  rode  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
surrounded  by  guards  and  heralds : 
they  halted  before  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  where  the  mock  pope, 
flourishmg  a  huge  drinking-glass, 
gave  the  cardinals  his  benediction : 
they  even  held  a  consistory,  and 
promised  in  future  to  be  more 
ndthful  serrants  of  the  Boman 
empire :  the  papal  throne  th^ 
meant  to  bestow  on  Luther :'  lUd. 

P-  449- 
•  Ibid.  Bk.  IV.  ch.  iv. 

'  Individuals  amon?  them,  how- 
ever, were  cruelly  handled,  and  even 


put  to  death  for  their  opinions :  e,ff. 
a  priest  named  W^ner  ^Carpe&ta- 
rius)  was  burnt  at  Munich  (Feb.  8, 
1537),  and  Leonhard  Kskiaer  at 
Scherding,  in  the  diocese  of  Faasaa 
(Aug.  t8,  1527).  Luther's  epistk 
to  the  second  of  these  martyrs  (May 
10,  1537)  is  printed  in  De  Wet4e, 
ui.  179.  The  beginning  is  highh 
characteristic :  '  OH>ptus  est  homo 
tuuB  vetus,  mi  Leonharde^  sic  ty>- 
lente  et  vocante  Christo,  salyatoi? 
tuo,  qui  etiam  novum  suum  hmni- 
nem  pro  te  tuisque  pecoatis  dedit  in 
manus  improborum,  ut  tangninr 
sno  te  redimeret  in  fratrem  et  oobs*- 
ledem  vite  ntemsB.'  Sleidao  mL<r* 
notices  the  dealh  of  two  scholars  ai 
Cologne  in  X5?9:  Mefbrm,  p.  121, 
(Lond.  1689),  and  other  instances 
of  persecution  are  added  by  Hanke, 
Jtrf,  m.  53  sq. 
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Saatm  ViH- 
tation,  1527. 


the  whole  collective  empire,  had  been  now  transferred  to  o^bmasy 
individual  states;  and  on  this  ground  it  was  that  the 
Saxon  'visitors^'  commenced  their  task  in  1627.  The 
tenderness  with  which  the  leaders  of  it  were  disposed  to 
handle  the  traditional  usages  of  Christendom  is  everywhere 
apparent.  While  proclaiming  with  their  former  earnest^ 
ness  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  thus  repu- 
diating the  scholastic  theories  on  himian  merit,  and  the 
efficacy  of  human  ordinances,  they  laboured  to  suppress  the 
controversies  that  still  raged  respecting  minor  questions, 
such  as  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  prelates  generally.  It 
seems  to  have  become  the  foremost  policy  of  Luther,  quite 
as  much  as  of  Melancthon,  to  subvert  the  Mediseval  errors 
by  implanting  vital  truths  of  Christianity*  within  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-countrymen;  and  seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  have  labours  of  this  kind  been  followed  by  so  large 
a  measure  of  success.    The  other  Gkrman  states^  in  which 


^  Certain  viaiton  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  elector  to  examine 
the  monl  and  inteUectual  condition 
of  each  parish.  The  Inttruetiont 
which  were  sent  in  their  name  to 
every  dervyman  in  Saxony,  drawn 
up  by  McSncihon  with  the  appro- 
val ca  Luther,  are  very  remarkable 
(see  them  in  Waloh's  Luiher,  z. 
1901  sq.;  et  cf.  BeckendorTs  ac- 
count, ub.  n.  sect,  ziii  §§  36,  37). 
Enismns,  struck  by  the  moderation 
of  these  visitors,  declares  {EpUi,  Lib. 
XX.  ep.  63)  :  '  Indies  mitesoit  febris 
Lutheianay  adeo  nt  ipse  Luthenis 
de  singulis  propemodum  scribat  pa- 
linodiam,  ac  ceteris  [i.  e.  the  Zwin- 
glians  and  Anabaptists]  habeatur  ob 
hoc  ipsum  hsreticus  et  deliros.' 
This  critique,  however,  rests  on  a 
complete  misoonoeption  of  Luther's 
principles.  Provided  institutions 
did  not  ran  directly  counter  to  the 
Word  of  God,  he  was  in  favour  of 
retaining  them,  or  at  least  he  viewed 
the  retention  dl  them  as  a  matter  of 
oompwatiTe  indiffereooe  (of.  above. 


p.  43,  n.  4).  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  is  true,  he  went  as  &r  as 
the  utmost  veige  of  moderation  by 
allowing  in  some  cases  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eucharist  in  one  kind : 
but  even  this  was  quite  consistent 
with  lus  former  opinions  (cf.  above, 
p.  34,  n.  3). 

'  These  feelings  strongly  mani- 
fested at  the  present  juncture,  gave 
birth  to  Luther's  Catechiamt  (the 
smaller  a  compendium  taken  from 
the  laxger).  They  were  both  writ- 
ten in  Gennan,  but  translated  almost 
immediately  into  Latin.  See  them 
in  F.  Frajicke'aLibriSymboUciEed. 
Lutherance,  Pan  11.  pp.  63 — 345, 
with  the  editor's  pre&toiy  observa- 
tions, pp.  XV.  sq.  The  general 
adoption  of  them  in  schools  led 
to  their  recognition  as  'symbo- 
Uoal.' 

'  This  was  universallv  the  case  in 
Lower  Germany  (Banke,  Rrf.  n. 
5x4).  A  different  scheme  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter)  had  been  adopted 
by  Philip  the  landgrave  of  Hessen, 
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1541. 


GBBMAKY.  maintain  their  ground  so  firmly  that  firesh  overtures  were 
made  hj  Charles  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  some  lasting 
reconciliation. 

Never  since  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  did  reformed 
and  unreformed  approximate  so  closely  as  at  the  Colloquy 
held  in  Batisbon^  (1641).  The  papal  legate  sent  on  this 
occasion  was  Graspar  Contarini,  who  on  many  subjects, 
more  especially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  had  betrayed  a 
leaning  towards  Protestantism;  and  as  he  found  himseb' 
confronted  by  Melancthon  and  others,  all  of  whom  evinced 
unusual  readiness  to  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  a  hope  was  entertained  in  almost  every  quarter,  that 
the  raging  controversy  was  about  to  be  composed.  Thev 
actually  arrived  at  an  agreement  (May  10),  on  the  state  of 
man  before  the  fall,  on  firee  will,  original  sin,  and  lastly, 
on  what  was  felt  to  be  a  turning-point  in  their  discussions, 
on  the  justification  of  the  sinner*:  yet  here  even  they  per- 
ceived eventually  that  deeper  sources  of  division  existed  io 
the  ordinances  and  constitution  of  the  Church  as  governed 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly 
because  the  hotter  spirits  on  both  sides  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  reconciliation',  the  proceedings  of  the  Col- 
loquy were  altogether  void  of  firuit. 


nt  flit  efficax.    Neo  adett  propter 
panem,  led  propter  sumentem.' 

^  The  fiiltost  oollection  of  the  Acts 
is  that  given  in  Bretochneidei^i  Me- 
lanethcn,  TV.  11919.  The  Protestant 
representatiyee  nominated  by  the 
emperor  were  MeUmcthon,  Piiitorinfl, 
Kiada  and  Bnoer ;  their  opponents 
being  Eok,  Jnlins  Pflug  and  John 
Gropper.  Eck  was,  however,  kept 
in  the  backgroond  by  Contarini,  re- 
specting whom  see  Waddington,  m. 
311  sq.  The  basis  of  the  confer- 
eooe  was  an  essay  called  the  Book 
qf  Ckmeard,  or  Interim  of  lUdUbon 
{MdanOk,  !▼.  190  sq.),  &e  author 
of  which  is  nnlmown.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  string  of  dsfinitioiiSy  so  con- 


structed 'as  to  evade  as  &r  a»  pos- 
sible, the  most  prominent  points  d 
dinerenoe. 

'  On  this  Bul^ect  the  oolloeatos? 
arrived  at  the  following  ooikclusioQ ' 
'Firma  itaque  est  et  san*  doctriniL 
per  fidem  vivam  et  eificaoeDi  justifi- 
can  peccatorem.  Nam  per  ilfaus 
Deo  grati  et  accepti  Bumua  proptff 
Christum. ..Et  sic  fide  in  Christim 
justificamur,  sen  repntamur  jiiBti,i> 
accept!,  per  Iptius  merita,  non  prop- 
ter nostram  oignitatem  aat  open' 
Cardinal  Pole,  among  othefB,  cott- 
gratulated  Contarini  on  this  nniiOD 
see  Ranke,  Popm,  i.  164,  165,  b^ 
Austin,  and  ed. 

*  Leo,  as  above;,  pp.  164  aq. 
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An  instance  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  new  obbmany. 
opinions  were  diffiised  in  manj  distant  states  occurred  soon 
afterwards  at  Cologne,  where  Hermann*  yon  Wied,  the  23!K*^5' 
prince-«rchbishop,  determined  mainly  by  the  arguments  ^^'^^*^^' 
adduced  at  Ratisbon,  had  set  on  foot  a  vigorous  reforma- 
tion,  and  invited  Bucer  and  Melancthon  to  assist  him  in 
the  carrying  forward  of  his  work'^.    Some  kindred  measures 
Trere  advancing  in  other  dioceses,  when  the  sword  of  perse* 
cution  was  again  unsheathed  by  Charles  and  his  adherents. 
On  the  18th  of  September,  1544,  he  concluded  the  peace 
<»f  Creepy  with  his  rival  Francis,  which  enabled  him  to 
concentrate  his  energies  against  the  Protestants  ^     T^h&a  Rtntu^d 
own  divisions  also  tended  to  expose  them  still  further  to 
hijft  violence.    The  cordiality  of  members  of  their  League 
abated^;  and  as  the  controversy  of  Luther*  with  the  Sacra- 
mentaries  broke  out  afresh  in  1544,  all  hope  of  gaining 
positive  assistance  from  the  Swiss  appeared  to  be  cut  off. 


**  One  of  the  best  aooounts  of 
hhn  auid  the  refoniuttion  which  he 
headedy  is  in  Seckendorf,  lib.  iii. 
PP-  435-448.  He  struggled  for 
some  time  against  the  papal  ez- 
conunonicAtion  launched  in  1546, 
l#ut  wae  afterwards  deposed,  and 
die>l  in  Mclusion,  Aug.  13,  155^ : 
Sleidao,  Rtf.  pp.  340  sq.  575,  Lond. 
1689. 

»  See  Mekncthon's  letters  {0pp. 
y.  113,  ed.  Bretsch.)  on  the  con- 
FtroctioD  of  Hermann's  Evnfoktiqa 
Btdenka^  etc.,  1543,  or,  as  Uie 
titie  stAods  in  the  L^tin  version  of 
1545,  Simtplet  H  Pia  JkUberatio,  etc. 
Either  the  Gennan  original,  or  this 
LdOin  Tenion,  was  also  translated 
into  En^ish  in  1547,  and  (more 
oorrecdy)  in  1548.  As  a  form  of 
aervioe  it  approximated  cloeely  to 
the  '  order^  of  Nuremberg,  ooraposed 
by  Latlicr  in  1533.  He  was,  how- 
ever, dJaaatisfied  with  expressions  in 
tlte  work  relating  to  the  Eucharist, 
wappiiedp  aa  it  appears  (Melancthon, 
as  above)  by  Buoer ;  on  the  ground 

B.  P. 


that  the  author  had  avoided  clear 
statements  touching  the  real  pre- 
sence; 'von  der  Substans  {i.e.  of 
the  Eucharist)  mummelt  es,  dass 
man  nicht  soil  vemehmen,  was  er 
davon  halte  in  aller  Masse :'  De 
Wette,  V.  708. 

'  According  to  this  treaty,  the 
French  were  also  pledged  to  assist 
in  'restoring  the  ancient  religion  and 
the  unity  of  the  Church.'  Sleidan, 
as  before,  p.  336. 

'  e.g.  Maurice,  duhe  of  Saxony, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  elector 
(cf.  Luther's  letter  of  April  7,  1543 
in  De  Wette,  v.  456)  seceded  from 
the  League,  although  promising  to 
act  with  members  of  it  in  defence  of 
their  religion. 

*  His  wrath  expressed  itself  in 
what  Melancthon  was  constrained 
to  call  'atrocisstmum  scriptum,' — the 
Kunu  Btken^Uniu  torn  Abendmahl 
(Waloh,  XX.  1195  sq.),  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Zwinglian  party  as 
'soul-destroyers  and  heretics:'  cf. 
Waddington,  ui.  227,  aaS. 
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QERMANT.  Thc  Romish  party  were  moreover  stimulated  at  this  junc- 
ture by  the  convocation  (Nov.  19,  1544)  of  the  long  ex- 
pected council*,  which  met  at  Trent  in  the  following  year: 
so  that  although  another  fruitless  Colloquy  was  opened  at 
Ratisbon*  (Jan.  37,  1646),  it  grew  apparent  that  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  imperial  faction  must  ere  long  find  vent  k 
bloodshed. 

Luther*  breathed  his  last  at  Eisleben,  Feb.  18,  1546. 
the  victim  of  a  grievous  malady  that  poured  fresh  drops  o: 
bitterness  into  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  disgust 
with  which  he  contemplated  the  present  aspect  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  particularly  the  development  of  Zwin- 
glianism,  and  the  encroachment  of  secular  ideas  into  the 
province  of  religion.  He  held  his  principles,  however, 
with  unshaken  earnestness,  and  found  in  them  the  consih 
lations  that  sustained  his  drooping  spirit,  and  the  strengtii 
that  finally  enabled  her  to  wing  her  way  into  a  happier 
sphere  of  being.  By  his  death  at  this  new  epoch  in  the 
Grerman  reformation  he  was  spared  from  witnessing  the 
horrors  of  the  struggle  known  as  the  Schmalkaldic  War*. 
It  was  in  truth  a  fresh  crusade,  the  Roman  pontiff  granting 
plenary  indulgences  to  all  who  might  assist  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  *  heresy.'     The  proximate  issues  *•: 


Rtliffiout 
War. 


*  Soe  belowy  on  The  Counter-re- 
farnuUum,  chap.  vi. 

'  The  leading  champion  of  the  anti- 
reformers  was  Cochlseufl,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Eck  (Feb.  1543),  had 
lacoeeded  to  his  place.  On  the  other 
side,  Major  and  Buoer  were  the 
principal  speakers.  A  Verisiima  Be- 
latio  of  the  proceedings,  which  lasted 
tin  March  20,  was  published  inune- 
diately  afterwards  at  Ingolstadt,  by 
order  of  Charles  V . 

•  Dollingcr  {Die  Reformation,  I. 
349  sq.)  has  ransacked  his  letters 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  stock 
of  evidence  as  to  the  wretchedness 
of  his  later  years.  Audin,  with  still 
greater  spite,  has  written  three  chap- 


ters on  his  '  chagrins  et  sooflfranoe!, 
his '  tentations  et  dontes, '  and  finall,^ 
on  his  'demien  momeats*  (capp 
xxii.-xxiy.)  For  a  mors  truthfi:^ 
representation,  see  the  documci:t9 
in  Wslch,  zxi.  174  sq.  and  Mc4; 
nike's  collection  entitled  Doctor  M^ 
tin  Luthen  Lebenaende  (written  h 
eye  •  witnesses),  Stralsund,  1817 
»>me  additional  light  is  thrown  v[- 
on  this  as  well  as  other  pcHrtlons  ^'. 
the  life  of  Lnther  by  Ratzeberge;' 
Oesch.  ilher  Luther  und  »eine  ZrA.- 
written  by  an  intimate  friend,  » 
recently  edited  in  its  genuine  fcr: 
by  Neudecker,  Jena,  1850. 

^  See   Sleidan,    kef,  fikfi.    xvii! 
XIX :  Leo,  as  above,  pp.  1 75  sq. 
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the  war  were  soon  determined  by  the  sangoinarj  defeat  of  oBaMAHY. 
the  Protestants  at  Mtthlberg  (April  24, 1547,)  where  John 
Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  on  whose  prudence,  zeal, 
and  courage  they  had  long  depended,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  V.  Inflexibly  attached  to  his  opinions*  he  beheld 
his  throne  in  the  possession  of  his  cousin  Maurice,  who  had 
sided  with  the  other  parly,  while  the  emperor,  for  a  season, 
had  become  the  undisputed  lord  of  Germany.  The  jea- 
lousy, however,  that  arose  between  him  and  the  pope, 
conduced  materially  to  the  protection  of  the  Protestants. 
Charles  himself  had,  in  the  mean  while,  grown  dissatisfied  ^*3EJcSJ^, 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  contended 
that  instead  of  rushing  at  once  into  anathemas  against 
doctrinal  aberrations,  it  should  in  the  first  place  have  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  correction  of  practical  abuses',  even  if  in 
so  doing  it  had  trenched  on  the  more  extreme  pretensions 
of  the  pontifi^.  On  the  contrary,  Paul  III.  who  was  alarmed  ^ 
by  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  imperial  power,  foreboded 
that  some  of  his  own  prerogatives  might  also  be  assailed,  if 
not  entirely  wrested  firom  his  grasp.  Under  the  influence, 
therefore,  of  such  motives,  he  availed  himself  of  a  pretext 
afforded  by  the  spread  of  some  contagious  disease,  in  order 
to  transfer  the  council  firom  Trent  to  Bologna  (March  11, 
1547),  where  he  trusted  that  the  emperor  would  not  be 
able  to  bias  the  proceedings. .  On  hearing  of  this  transfer, 
Charles    resented    what   he   thought   a  firesh   indignity', 


'  He  had  saooeeded  his  father 
John,  who  died  immediately  after 
the  peace  of  Iiurembei|^  (>533)-  His 
life  wae  now  spared  at  the  interces- 
sion of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  remained  neutral  (Sleidan,  pp. 
437,  418),  but  he  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, compelled  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  the  electoral  dignity,  both  for 
himself  and  his  children.  Maurice, 
who  replaced  him  (cf.  above,  p.  65, 
D.  7),  used  his  influence  with  dharles 
to  beg  off  the  hmdgrave  of  Hessen, 


who,  accordingly,  made  his  peace 
(June  19,  1547),  but  was  detained  a 
prisoner  (/Wd.  pp.  43a,  433 ;  Leo, 
p.  183).  A  fuller  account  of  the 
whole  proceedings  is  given  by  Rom- 
mel, in  his  PhiUpp  dor  GrotanUHhige. 
•  Sarpi,  Hitt,  da  ConeOede  TretU. 
I.  947,  Amsterdam,  1751. 

7  Ihid.  pp.  387,  388. 

8  He  sent  orders  that  the  repi'e- 
sentatives  opposed  to  this  transfer  of 
the  council,  chiefly  Spaniards  and 
others  of  Ida  own  subjects,   should 
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The  Interim 
AacoiiUniim, 


AafQi 
1546. 


demanded  that  the  representatives  shonld  all  immediatelT 
revert  to  their  old  position  in  the  Tyrol,  and  dnring  the 
protracted  negotiations^  on  this  subject,  and  the  conaeqneBt 
abeyance  of  synodic  action,  gave  the  Protestants  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  from  their  recent  consternation,  ^lien 
all  hopes  of  healing  the  divisions  of  the  empire  by  the 
agency  of  general  councils  faded  every  day,  a  different 
project  was  suggested  for  that  purpose.  By  an  order 
issued  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (May  15,  154B),  the  Pro- 
testants were  directed  to  adopt  a  new  formulary  of  belkf 
and  worship,  drawn  up  at  the  command  of  Charles,  bv 
John  Agricola,  an  old  reformer  and  preacher  at  the  court 
of  Brandenburg,  and  two  moderate  prelates  of  the  counter- 
reformation  party*.  This  provisional  arrangement,  intended 
to  expire  when  questions  it  concerned  could  be  authorita- 
tively handled  in  a  council  of  the  Western  Church,  was 
termed  the  Interim^  or  Interim  Augystanum,  Its  tone  and 
character  were  highly  favourable  to  the  Mediasval  notions', 
and  as  such  it  naturally  proved  distasteful  to  the  great 
majority  of  Protestants.  The  emperor,  it  is  true,  ende^ 
voured  to  facilitate  their  recognition  of  it,  by  prescribing 
(June  14)  a  Formula  Reformationis^  to  the  other  party,  his 
intention  being  to  correct   the  most  obnoxious   class  of 


remain  at  Trent  till  they  receiyed 
further  instructions  :  Saipi,  I.  488. 

1  Ibid.  I.  502  sa.  To  fortify  him- 
Belf,  the  pope  had  in  the  meanwhile 
concluded  a  freeh  treaty  with  Henry 
XI.  of  France.    Ibid.  pp.  499,  500. 

•  See  Oieseler's  account  of  its  ori- 
gin and  composition,  in.  i.  p.  341, 
n.  I.  Bucer  was  fetched  from  Straa- 
burg  to  Augsburg  with  the  hope  of 
gaining  his  sanction  to  the  scheme 
(81eidan,  as  before,  p.  454).  This 
however,  he  declined  to  give,  not- 
withstanding the  importunity  of  the 
•lector  of  Brandenbui^,  who  was 
aaiious  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
(Ibid.  p.  458). 


*  Printed  in  1548,  both  in  the 
German  original  and  a  Liatin  ver- 
sion. It  is  now  most  aooessible  is 
Bieck*B  Das  dreyfacht  Interim,  Leip> 
rig,  1711.  Sleidan  (pp.  458,  45Q'. 
furnishes  a  summary  of  its  cmi- 
tents.  The  two  chief  oonce8sioa> 
which  it  made  to  the  Reforme?^ 
were  the  legalising,  for  the  presecit. 
of  the  marriages  of  such  eodesia^' 
tics  as  had  already  taken  wives,  a]»^ 
the  toleration  of  communion  in  hoil 
kinds. 

*  Printed  several  times,  and  (ft» 
Gieseler  observes),  with  some  ad<i)' 
tions  of  1559,  in  Goldast's  ConatiL 
Imper,  u.  3^5  sq. 
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of  this  manifesto  exceeded  even  their  characteristic  moderar  obrmaft. 
tion,  both  in  what  they  have  pretennitted,  and  in  what 
they  have  advanced. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  having  reference  to  jtt  dka/raeur. 
articles  of  faith,  and  proving  how  veiy  much  the  Lutherans 
held  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Christendom^ ;  the  latter' 
stating  on  what  scriptural  and  patristic  groimds  they  had 
rejected  certain  errors  and  abases.  The  general  tone  of 
this  Confession  is  humble,  modest,  and  apologetic :  yet  so 
violent  were  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Beformation  who 
had  listened  to  the  reading  of  it,  that  they  urged  the 
emperor  to  gird  on  his  sword  immediately  and  execute  the 
edict  of  Worms.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Charles  adopted 
the  advice  of  the  more  moderate  members^  of  his  party. 
He  directed  a  committee  of  divines,  then  present  at  Augs- 
hug,  four  of  whom,  Cochlaeus,  Eck,  Wimpina,  and  Faber,  sdutiatuceon 
were  among  the  ablest  champions  of  scholasticism,  to  write  •^**'"^*^*'^*- 
a  confutation^  of  the  Lutheran  document.  Their  answer 
was  eventually  recited  before  the  Diet  on  the  3rd  of  August; 
and  soon  after  on  the  opening  of  a  conference  (Aug.  16) 


*  Hm  adhflnnts  of  the  CoDfeMion 
did  not  bentate  to  make  the  follow 
in^  deokuatioD  (§  zxii.)  on  this 
pomt:  'Hsc  fere  enmma  est  doo- 
triue  apad  noa,  in  ^ua  cerni  potest, 
aihil  ineasn  qnod  ducrepet  a  Scrip- 
toriiy  irel  ah  ecdesia  Gatholica,  vel 
ab  rnrkiria  Bomanay  qnatenus  ex 
8ai|»iuribus  nota  est'  (or,  as  the  last 
daoae  stuids  in  Melancthon's  ooo- 
tampotarr  Tsnion,  'aus  der  Vater 
Sdirift.*) 

'  The  noand  Part  of  the  Gonfes- 
noo  is  baaed  on  Articles  drawn  up 
by  certain  Lutheran  diTines  who 
met  the  elector  at  Torgau  on  the 
third  Sunday  in  Lent  (1530),  in  an- 
ticipatkm  of  the  diet :  A  Melano- 
thoo's  Works,  ed.  Bretschneider,  lY. 
973 ;  Gieaeler,  m.  L  p.  146,  n.  4. 

'  See  the  extncts  in  Giesder,  nz. 


L  p.  450^  n.  7,  shewing  that  indi- 
▼idnal  prelates  were  &Tourable  to 
many  ca  the  changes  introduced  by 
the  Lutherans,  but  could  not  endure 
the  thought  that  these  should  ema- 
nate from  an  unauthorised  friar 
('hoc  est  turbare  paoem,  hoc  non 
est  ferendum*). 

7  Printed  in  the  Append,  to 
Francke's  Libr.  S^mboL  Bod.  Luik. 
pp.  24-69.  For  some  analysis  of 
i1^  see  Hardwick's  ffiti,  of  the  Afiif 
^>  PP*  33  "<1*  I^  underwent  great 
mod&cation  after  the  first  draft  was 
shewn  to  the  emperor  (July  13). 
Another  confutation  was  published 
by  Hoffineister,  an  Augustine  friar, 
with  the  title  Judicium  de  Ariictdis 
CoirfeM.  Auffutt.,  quatenus  aeilicet  a 
CaUudicit  adiMUendi  iint  aut  r^ 
cimdif  Colon.  1559. 
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GERMAWT.  with  the  other  Lutherans^  was  entitled  '  Adiaphoristic' 
They  form  the  earliest  representatives  of  that  gentler,  ani 
on  some  occasions,  over-pliant  class  of  thinkers,  who  by 
preaching  peace,  allaying  discords,  and  reducing  inegolari* 
ties,  have  exercised  a  veiy  powerful  influence  on  the  spirit 
of  the  German  reformation. 

The  death  of  Paul  III.  (Nov.  10,  1649)  presented  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  trying  to  obtain  a  lasting 
settlement  of  the  disputed  dogmas.  In  pursuance  of  his 
object  Charles  prevailed  on  the  new  pontiff,  Julias  UI.  to 
re-establish*  the  council  of  Trent  (May  1,  1661).     On  this 


JUomming  <if 
t^f  Trent, 


deedmui.  JVom  de  tAwm  per  ie  me- 
duB  non  vciymuB  quicqwim  riaoarif 
guod  ad  externum  aitinet  vaum,'  In 
replying  (April  i6,  1549),  to  a  letter 
addreMed  to  him  by  the  consiBtory 
of  Hamburg  {0pp.  ed.  Bretschn.  vn. 
367)  on  thu  question,  Melancthon 
explains  himsdf  at  length,  and  with 
his  usual  moderation. 

^  This  party  was  headed  by  Fla- 
dns  lUyncus,  the  Wittenberg  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  who,  havinff  asso- 
ciated at  Blagdebnrg  with  others  of 
the  same  school,  denounced  the  pre- 
sent teaching  of  Melancthon  as  a 
departure  mm  the  purity  of  the 
Lutheran  creed.  The  controversy 
lasted  for  sereral  yean,  and  in 
September  1556,  we  find  Melanc- 
thon writing  to  Flacius  {0pp.  vin. 
841),  and  offering  for  the  sake  of 
unity  to  confess  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong:  'Fateor  etiam  hao  in  ro  a 
me  peccatum  esse,  et  a  Deo  reniam 
peto,  quod  non  prooul  fiigi  insidiosas 
illas  ddiberationes.'  The  'PhiUp- 
pists*  and '  Flacianists, '  however,  long 
continued  to  represent  distinctshades 
of  Lutheraniam,  the  former  predomi- 
nating in  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg, the  latter  in  that  of  Jena.  The 
spirit  of  Melancthon  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  Luther  is  also  traceable 
in  Osiander,  the  reformer  of  Nttrem- 
betg,  who  on  being  expelled  from 
thence  during  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Interim,  was  appointed  to  a  profes- 


sorship  in  Prussia  at  Kdnigsbet]^. 
He  thero  published  two  dispntatxHu. 
one  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  d 
justification,  reafiirmed  the  riev? 
propounded  by  some  of  the  okkf 
mystics,  who  had  laid  especial  stres 
on  holiness  as  the  result  of  the  inhabi* 
tation  of  Christ  in  all  the  fiuthful 
e,  g.  *  Fides  est  justificans,  cmn  tam^ 
non  fides,  sed  Chrtstus  fide  oompre- 

hensus   justificet Justitia  ilU, 

quam  fide  apprehendimua,  est  ju.4- 
tiUa  Dei,  non  tantum  quia  Deo  esi 
accepta,  sed  quia  revera  justitia  D«i 
. . .  H»c  justitia  non  confertor  ou- 
quam,  nisi  prius  ei  remissa  fuerint 
peccata  per  sanguinem  Chrisiti. . . . 
Glade  frigidiora  docent,  noa  tantoai 
propter  remissionem  peocatonun 
reputari  Justus,  et  non  etuun  propkr 
justitiam  Christi  per  fidem  in  nobl" 
inhabitantis.'  A  controversy  oe 
these  topics  continued  to  rage  f? 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Osiao- 
der  (Oct.  17,  1552):  see  Gieaeler,  m. 
ii.  pp.  175  sq. 

'  Sarpi,  I.  54a  sq.  The  Proteatan! 
princes  on  being  asked  to  submit  u 
its  decisions,  would  only  consent  oa 
these  conditions,  (i)  that  subject 
already  determined  at  Trent  shoiua 
be  re-opened,  (3)  that  the  tbeologias* 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  shou^i 
be  not  only  heard  in  self-defence, 
but  should  have  the  right  of  voting. 
(3)  that  the  pope  should  not  be  iht 
president,  and  should  submit  to  tb« 
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occasion  also  many  of  the  Protestant  communities  were  okbmakt. 
stimulated  to  draw  up  confessions  of  their  faith,  the  prin-  LuOman 
cipal  heing  the  Conjkasio  Saoconica^,  an  expanded  form  of 
that  delivered  to  the  emperor  at  Augsburg  in  1630,  and 
the  Con/essto  Vtrtembergensia^  a  document  of  kindred 
origin,  and  actually  submitted  to  the  council  Jan.  24, 1562. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  critical  moment  when  the 
Protestants  were  in  great  danger  of  compromising  their 
independence  and  of  undergoing  i^bsorption  into  the 
dominant  system  of  belief,  was  destined  to  behold  their 
triumph  and  to  set  them  free  for  ages. 

The  elector  Maurice,  who  in  earlier  life  had  been  the  JjJ^JJJnSl* 
cause  of  their  depression,  suddenly  took  the  field  in  their 
behalf^  (March,  1652).  Allied  with  France  and  favoured 
by  a  fresh  irruptiop  of  the  Turks,  the  Protestants  were 
ultimately  enabled  to  extort  from  Charles  and  Ferdinand 
the  memorable  peace  concluded  in  the  Diet  of  Augsburg* 


cooDcil  like  other  penons  (Ihid.  p. 

554). 

'  Piixited    in    the    Append,    to 

Fnaicke*8  Lib,  Symb.  Sea.  Luther. 

pp.  69  gq.     Melancthon,  who  com- 

poeed  it,  states  in  his  Preface,  that 

it  was  meant  simply  as  a  'repetition* 

of  the  Augsburg  Formulary. 

«  In  Le  Pkt.  Monum.  ConeU.  Tri- 
dent. TV.  420  sq.  On  its  presentation 
see  Sarpi,  n.  104.  Hie  ambassadon 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony  were  intro- 
duced to  the  council  on  the  same 
occasion  {Ihid.  p.  103) ;  and  certain 
of  the  Protestant  theologians  soon 
afterwards  started  for  the  l^rol  to 
▼indicate  their  doctrines  (Ibid.  p.  1 1  a ; 
Sleidao,  pp.  529,  530). 

'  His  ostensible  object  was  the 
liberation  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
landgrave  of  Heesen,  who  was  still 
unrighteously  detained  in  captivity 
(cf.  above,  p.  67,  n.  5).  On  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  see  Leo,  as 
before,  pp.  186  sq.,  and  Sleidan, 
bks.  xxnr.  zxv.  The  prelates  aU 
dispersed  from  Trent  onhearingthat 


Augsburg  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Maurice  (Sleidan,  p.  547).  Charles 
V.  himself,  who  was  an  invalid  at 
Innsbruck,  escaped  with  difficulty 
across  the  Alps,  accompanied  bv 
his  brother  king  Ferdinand  (Ibid. 
p.  56b).  He  first,  however,  set  the 
ex-elector,  John  Frederic,  at  liberty, 
and  after  the  treaty  of  Passau  (Aug. 
^f  155^)  the  landgrave  Philip  was 
also  released  {Ibid.  p.  573).  Maurice 
in  the  following  year  (July  9)  was 
killed  in  battle  while  fighting  against 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  Ute 
pacification.  His  place  was  supplied 
oy  his  brother  Augustus. 

'  Sleidan,  pp.  oao  sq. :  see  also 
the  documents  adduced  or  pointed 
out  in  Gieseler,  m.  l  pp.  373  sq., 
and  Leo's  remarks  on  the  decree, 
pp.  190  sq.  Charles  V.  disgusted 
with  this  termination  of  the  straggle, 
resigned  his  honours  in  the  foUowing 
year, — ^the  empire  in  favour  of  Fer- 
dinand, his  own  kingdom  in  fitvour 
of  his  son  Philip  II., — ^and  withdrew 
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OKBMANT.  (Sept.  26,  1656).  It  was  there  ruled  that  every  land- 
settiemmtqf  proprietor  should  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  between  the 
vertp.  'old  religion*   and  the   'new/  so   far  as  this  had    been 

embodied  in  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  while  his  tenants 
and  dependents,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought,  wer^  all  Expected  to  abide  by  his  decision  and  to 
follow  closely  in  his  steps.     The  two  great  parties  in  the 
Grerman  empire,  having  thus  obtained  a  sort  of  eqoilibrinm, 
were  content  for  the  remainder  of  the  century  to  regard 
each  other  with  comparative  respect  and  outward  toleration. 
Feelings  of  this  kind  were  strengthened  when  the  crown  of 
Charles  was  placed,  in  spite  of  papal  opposition,  on  the 
head  of  his  brother  Ferdinand^  (March  8,  1668) ;   for  the 
new  emperor,  though  always  personally  addicted  to  the 
unreformed  opinions'  was  in  later  years  restrained  not  only 
by  the  spread  of  Lutheranism  in  many  of  his  own  terri- 
tories', but  still  more  by  his  continued  misunderstanding 
with  the  pontiff.     The  same  policy  was  cordially  adopted 
by  his  son  and  successor  Maximilian  II.  (1664 — 1576), 
who  in  his  youth  at  least  had  shewn  considerable  predi- 
lection for  some  portions  of  the  Protestant  belief.     It  is 
plain,  however,  that  towards  the  close  of  his  administration, 
the  efforts  of  the  new  army  of  papal  volunteers^,  the  Order 


to  ft  convent  in  Estrenuuliirft,  where, 
however,  till  hia  deftth  (Sept.  2i, 
1558),  he  manifested  all  his  ancient 
m1  againrt  the  Reformation:  see 
Stirling's  CloiMer-Ufe  cf  CharUt  V., 
and  ed.  Two  yean  later,  when  his 
presence  was  no  longer  absolutely 
needed  to  restrain  and  guide  the 
counsels  of  the  Saxon  Protestants, 
expired  Melancthon  (April  19, 1560). 
^  The  pope  was  offended  on  account 
of  the  'religious  peace 'against  which 
indeed  he  had  protested,  and  on  that 
account  declined  to  crown  the  new 
emperor.  Hence  the  establishment 
of  the  principle,  that  personal  coro- 
nation by  the  pope  was  not  requisite: 


see  Miller,  HitL  pkSat,  eonmdeni, 
ni.  131.  3rd  ed. 

*  Yet  even  with  regard  to  matten 
of  religion  he  was  far  more  inde* 
pendent  than  the  papal  coort :  e.  $. 
ne  favoured  the  oonoession  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity,  clerical  marriage, 
and  the  use  of  the  vemacnlar  in 
part  of  the  chnrdi'Servioe:  c£  Leo, 

pp.  3",  34«. 

*  7Md.p.  345:  cf.  Bftmmcii,  .A^idm- 
terie»  Evangd,  Omtemick,  i.  31  sq. 

^  See  below  on  *tKe  Ocmstitmtum 
and  Oovemmmt  of  the  Ckwrdi*  for 
some  account  of  tiiis  new  order,  ami 
its  rapid  progress  in  oonnterworking 
the  rsfonnen. 
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of  the  Jesuits  (founded  in  1640),  had  so  far  succeeded  in   QB^mamt. 
many   quarters,  that  symptoms  of  a  counter-reformation  Commmee- 
grew  distinctly  visible.     The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of^aetum. 
Rudolph  II.   (1576 — 1612),  whose  education  had  been 
guided  by  the  Jesuits,  was  still  further  marked  by  these 
reactions.    While  the  Lutheran  doctors^  were  disputing 
with  each  other,  or  with  followers  of  the  school  of  Calvin, 
on  the  very  deepest  mysteries  of  Holy  Writ ;  while  they 
were  fortifying  their  conclusions  on  these  topics   by  the 
publication  in  1577  of  what  they  termed  the  Formida  of 
Concord^^  their  disciples  were  excluded  step  by  step  from 
hamlets,  towns  and  districts^,  where  not  many  years  before 
they  had  outnumbered  their  opponents.    Ancient  jealousies 
were  thus  revived,  and  quarrels,  hitherto  but  half-composed, 
exasperated  and  extended,  till  the  seeds  of  envy,  hatred 
and  &naticism,  disseminated  with  the  largest  hand  in  every 
part  of  continental  Europe,  sprouted  forth  into  that  crop  of 
human  miseiy  and  carnage  which  appals  us  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War«  (1618—1648). 

Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  Lutheran  doctrines  were  diffused  and  ultimately 
established  in  very  distant  countries,  it  is  desirable  to  pause 
a  moment  and  sketch  their  progress  through  the  several 
states,. which  in  the  sixteenth  century  constituted  the  (Ger- 
manic empire. 

The  soil  in  which  those  doctrines  were  first  planted,  2'?f"'^^ 
and  from  which  indeed  they  drew  their  principal  support,  saaeony: 


'  AUuBon  has  been  made  above  to 
ieTerml  controveraiea  (pp.  49,  69,  70), 
sspeciaUy  to  that  rcBpecting  the 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  EucSiarist 
;pp.  56, 65).  On  some  new  phases  of 
^he  latter,  and  also  on  the  numerous 
joints  wbere  the  disciples  of  Luther 
uid  Oalvin  were  opposed,  see  below, 
:;hap.  m. 


'  The  aim  and  structure  of  this 
document,  the  last  of  the  Luthe- 
ran *  symbolical  books/  will  also 
be  most  fitly  considered  in  Chap, 
m. 

7  Leo,  pp.  350  sq.,  Gieseler,  in. 
i.  pp.  403  sq. 

B  See  the  first  book  of  Schiller's 
masterly  narrafeiye,  Lond.  1847. 
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GBBMAKT.  YT9A  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  including^  in  the  period  now 
before  us  Osterland'  and  Thuringia,  together  with  parts  of 
Misnia  and  Franconia.  All  their  leading  towns  were 
rapidly  awakened  and  illuminated  by  the  nnivessity  of 
Wittenberg;  and  as  early  as  the  Saxon  Visitation'  of 
1627  the  people  had  been  for  the  most  part  LutheranizecL 
Saxony  was  thus  ready  to  become  a  refuge  and  a^lum  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  other  countries,  who  also 
would  naturally  be  strengthened  in  their  faith  by  personal 
conferences  with  the  religious  chieftains^.  Ihuxil  Saxony, 
however,  did  not  yield  to  the  reformation-movement  until 
1639,  when  George,  who  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  but 
continued  all  his  life  the  bitter  enemy  of  Luther,  w&s 
succeeded*  by  his  brother,  the  evangelical  duke  Heniy. 
Leipzig,  Dresden  and  other  influential  towns  were  then 
converted,  and  the  union  of  the  duchy  and  electorate  under 
Maurice  tended  to  decide  the  triumph  of  the  new  opinioa^ 

From  Saxony  the  agitation  spread  into  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hessen,  whom  we  have 
already  seen*  promoting  its  extension  with  characteristic 
ardour.  The  university  which  he  inaugurated  at  Marburg 
was  the  center  of  all  his  operations,  and  after  two  years 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  by  the  *  synod' 
held  at  Romberg  (Oct.  21,  1626). 

In  the  Franconian  or  Bavarian  principalities  of  Bran- 
denburg^ the  progress  of  the  reformation  was  obstructed 


inDacal 
Saacowg: 


in  IlMten: 


in  BBvarian 
Branden- 
burg: 


^  Seckendorf,  Lib.  n.  p.  loi, 
col.  1. 

'  Its  chief  towns  were  JenAyAlten- 
buTg  and  Zwickau. 

•  Above,  p.  53. 

«  See  Banke,  JUf.  n.  89.  He 
mentions  the  following  more  distin- 
gaished  refugees:  Eberlin,  Stiefel, 
Strauss,  Seehofer,  Ibach  from  Frank* 
furt ;  Bucenhagen  from  PomeraniA ; 
Kauxdorf  from  Magdeburg,  Mos- 
t»us  from  HalbcTBtadt. 

*  It  is  observable  that  when  duke 


Greorge  became  convinced  of  tht 
importance  of  the  Lutheran  moTr 
ment  and  its  growth  among  bis  sub- 
jects, he  endeavoured,  chiefly  through 
the  help  of  Geoige  Wuel  ^Jx>ve,  [<■ 
4fn  ^-  S)f  ^  occupy  a  middle  pUce 
between  reformed  and  unrefoni^ 
Seckendorf,  Lib.  ni.  pp.  108  sq. 

•  Above,  pp.  50,  57. 

7  Bftuke,  Itrf.  II.  506  M.  Fit 
chief  advisers  were  Hans  voti  Schtrv- 
lenbeig  and  Gkorge  Yogler  (Uk 
chancellor). 
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for  a  time  hj  the  unfiriendly  bearing  of  the  markgrave  obbmany 
Casimir.  He  died,  however,  in  the  Hungarian  campaign, 
and  his  brother  Greorge  succeeding  to  his  inheritance,  com- 
mended and  established  the  doCbrines  of  Luther  in  the 
provincial  diet  of  Anspach  (Marcn  1,  1628).  His  name  is 
accordingly  found  appended  to  the  Augsburg  Confession*. 
On  the  contrary,  some  years  elapsed  before  the  reformation 
was  publicly  accepted  in  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg®.  J^^^I^JJJj. . 
The  wife  of  Joachim  I.  by  reason  of  her  leaning  to  the 
new  opinions  was  forced  to  leave  her  home  and  seek  a 
shelter  in  Saxony.  Her  son,  however  (Joachim  II.),  fol- 
lowed in  her  steps ;  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  bishop 
of  Brandenburg,  Matthias  von  Jagon,  who  proclaimed  him- 
self a  convert,  lost  no  time  in  urging  all  his  subjects  to 
cast  off  the  papal  yoke  (1639). 

Ltoeburg,  a  still  more  northern  principality,  had  thrown  in  Luntburff: 
itself  into  the  cause  of  Luther  as  early  as  1627;  the  ducal 
edict  of  that  year  having,  in  conformity  with  the  voice  of 
the  diet  of  Schamebeck*®,  enforced  an  evangelic  style  of 
preaching,  while  it  left  the  ritual  of  the  church  compara- 
tively undisturbed. 

Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  Pomerania,  had  preceded^^  SSJiTS^JI^ 
Liineburg,  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Lutherans,  and  a  prince 


■  AboTO,  p.  58,  n.  7. 

*  Seckendorf,  Lib.  m.  pp.  334  sq. 

1*  iUnke,  Brf,  ii.  514,  515.  The 
dukes  of  Ltineborg  (aa  we  saw,  p.  58, 
n.  2)  rabecribed  l£e  Augfiborg  Con- 
fesrion;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
eameatness  with  which  they  adhered 
to  ity  the  following  pusaffe  is  ex* 
tracted  £rom  the  '  Yorrede  of  their 
Kirckett-Ordnung,  put  forth  by  the 
anthority  of  Julius,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  LUneburg  in  1569,  and 
reaffirmed  in  1615:  '. .  .dass  es  ein 
offentlich  Gezeugniss  seyn  sol,  dass 
wir  nach  abtrettung  von  den  Bapet- 
ischen  Itrthfimben  vnd  Missbreuchen, 
von  dem  alten,  rechten,  warhaffiigen, 
Apostolischen,  Catholischen,  Christ- 


lichen  Glauben,  nicht  abgefallen. . . . 
dass  wir  alle  Rotten  vnd  Secten, 
Zwng^ner,  Schwendifeldianer,  Wie- 
dertei^cr,  vnd  wie  sie  mehr  Namen 
haben  mogen,  so  dem  Wort  Grottes, 
vnd  vnserer  Christlichen  Confession 
zu  wieder,  verwcrffen,  vnd  vns  allein 
zu  dem  reinen  vnuerfelschten  Wort 
Gottes,  vermoge  angeregter  Christ- 
licher  Augspnrgischer  Confession,  in 
alien  Artickein  bekennen  :*  p.  z. 
Hannover,  1853. 

^^  See  Wigger's  Kirchenffeich.  Meek- 
lerUmrffs,  Parchim,  1840.  The  chief 
preAchers  were  SltLter  and  WdUens. 
Holstein,  though  belonging  to  the 
German  empire,  had  been  influenced 
chiefly  thrpugh  the  medium  of  Schles- 
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OlOUfANT. 


and  in  the 
PaUUine: 


of  Anhalt,  counting  on  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  his  people, 
actually  subscribed  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530^. 

In  1B36,  a  second  group  of  minor  states  were  animated 
by  enough  of  zeal  and  courage  to  declare  themselves  ad- 
herents of  the  Schmalkaldic  League*.  Of  these  the  most 
inWQrtemr  important  was  Wtbrtemberg,  where  duke  Henry  entered 
vigorously  upon  the  work  of  reformation  in  1534*. 

Another  great  accession  to  the  ranks  of  Lutheranism 
was  Frederic,  the  elector  Palatine,  who  had  for  many  yeare 
indeed  encouraged  the  difiusion  of  the  new  opinions,  but 
hesitated  in  his  formal  abjuration  of  the  Boman  pontiff 
till  1666. 

In  the  case  of  the  Palatinate,  however,  as  in  that  of 
some  few  others  mentioned  in  the  present  summary,  the 
ultimate  character  of  the  established  creed  was  rather 
Swiss  than  Saxon,  and  as  such  will  be  considered  after- 
wards*. 

The  duchy  of  Bavaria*,  and  even  districts  of  Austria 
Proper*  (Styria,  Camiola  and  Carinthia),  felt  the  quicken- 
ing impulses  communicated  at  this  period  to  the  central 
members  of  the  German  empire,  though  in  them  the  civil 
power  was  always  adverse  to  the  Lutheran  movement 
and  therefore  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
effectually  counteracted. 


in  Bavaria 
and  ^ttf* 
tria: 


wig,  on  both  of  which  Bee  Mlinter, 
Kirchengetch.  von  Ddnemarkf  m.  564 
sq.  With  regard  to  Pomerania, 
where  a  beginning  waa  made  in 
Treptow  by  Bugenhag^n  as  early  aa 
1510,  tee  Mednm,  Gesrh.  der  Bin' 
fihrvng  der  evangd,  Lehre  in  Pcm,' 
mem,  Grreifswald,  1837. 

1  /Wrf. 

^  Seckendorf  giyea  the  list,  Lib. 
in.  p.  98.  It  includes  two  dukes  of 
Pomerania,  two  princes  of  Anhalt, 
and  count  William  of  Nasaau. 

*  See  Uartmann,  OeBch.derR^orm, 
in  WH/riemberg,  Stuttgart,  1835.  The 
principal  agents  were  Brentz,  Sdmepf, 


and  Blaaren.  Some  other  states 
were  not  decisively  imprassed  taB 
1541 ;  e,g,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
the  county-palatine  of  Neoburg,  and 
the  duchy  of  Cleves:  see  Giesekr, 
in.  I  pp.  319,  330:  to  which  the 
markgravate  of  Baden  may  be  added. 

^  ^  Chapter  ui. 

'  Gieseler,  ill.  L  p.  401,  n.  15. 
Against  this  proyinoe,  which  already 
possessed  a  stronghold  of  Romanism 
m  the  uniTersity  of  Ingolstadt,  were 
directed  the  first  energies  of  ilie 
Jesuits  on  their  oounter-refonDa' 
tion. 

<  Cfl  abore^  p.  73,  and  n.  3. 
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Yet  other  countries,  lying  on  the  different  outskirts  of  omimamt. 
the  empire,  took  their  place  among  the  earliest  and  most 
zealous  champi6ns  in  the  cause  of  reformation.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  province  of  East  Friesland,  Lutheran  opinions  ^^ijL* . 
had  in  1519  begun  to  generate  a  strong  and  healthy  fer- 
mentation, which  enlarged  its  compass  till  with  scarcely 
any  struggle  it  penetrated  almost  every  comer  and  pos- 
sessed itself  of  nearly  every  parish^  (1627). 

Silesia,  in  like  manner,  was  peculiarly  docile  and  sus-  »«*  <»  suuia. 
ceptible.  The  bishop  of  Breslau,  John  Thurson,  who  died 
in  1620,  had  been  a  regular  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  and 
had  also  extended  his  admiration  to  the  Wittenberg  re- 
former*. During  the  episcopate  of  his  successor  (Jacob  of 
Saltza),  who  inherited  his  genial  spirit,  one  of  Luther^s 
pupils,  named  John  Hess®,  availed  himself  of  his  position 
as  a  leading  parish-priest  at  Breslau  (1623),  and  after  a 
few  years  was  able  to  secure  the  peaceful  triumph  of  the 
new  religion. 

This  gigantic  progress*®  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  ^J**^*^ 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  is  alone  explainable 
on  the  hypothesis  that  men  were  thirsting  for  instruction 
which  they  could  no  longer  find  among  the  priests  and 


7  Baake,  Jtrf,  ii.  515,  516.  In 
the  year  1538,  the  Kaat  Frieslandera 
had  already  published  a  fall  oon* 
fesBion  of  faith.  Ibid.  The  final 
oT^ganization  of  the  reformers  was 
much  indebted  to  the  Polish  ecde- 
siastic  Laski  (or,  as  he  was  often 
called,  John  k  Lasco),  who  having 
been  shaken  by  an  interview  with 
ZwingU  in  15^4,  abandoned  all  his 
dignities  at  home  (1537)4  and  settled 
at  Emden,  the  capital  of  Friesland. 
From  1543  to  1548,  when  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Interim  (above,  p.  68) 
drove  him  thence  (finally  in  1550  to 
England),  he  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  regulating  the  eodesiastical 
affairs  of  the  East  Frieslanders. 
During  this  interval  he  drew  up  a  new 


confession  of  faith  almost  entirely  on 
'Swiss*  principlesi  which  gave  great 
offence  to  numbers  of  his  fiock,  and 
also  to  his  'Lutheran'  correspond- 
ents. Krasinaki,  Mef.  in  Poland,  I. 
951  sq.  Lond.  1838. 

^  Luther  wrote  a  consolatory  letter 
to  him  in  the  year  of  his  death: 
Waddington,  11.  74. 

^  Banke,  Rrf.  11.  517  sq. 

^^  Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  this 
rapidity  by  reflecting  that  in  the  years 
1513  and  1534,  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  had  been  generally  wel- 
comed in  large  and  distant  towns  like 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  Magdebuiv, 
XJlm,  Strasbuiig,  HaU  (in  Swabii^, 
Nurembei^,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Stettin:  seeGieseler,ni.  L  pp.  1 22-115. 
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prelates  of  their  neighbourhood.  Unhallowed  motives  maj 
have  sometimes  mingled  with  religions  in  impelling  then 
to  recognize  the  Lutheran  dogmas,  and  occasionaU j  selfisk 
base  or  worldly  considerations  may  have  swayed  them 
altogether :  yet  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  all 
these  grounds  the  solemn  fact  remains  indisputable, — that 
a  spirit  of  devotion  far  exceeding  aught  that  we  can  trace  is 
previous  centuries  had  now  diffused  itself  in  Grermany ,  and 
that  its  yearnings  found  their  only  satisfaction  in  the  views 
of  Christianity  propounded  by  the  Wittenberg  reformers. 

Nothing  had  more  powerftdly  contributed  to  this  result 
than  Luther's  own  productions.  He  had  every  quality  of 
thought,  of  feeling  and  of  style,  that  characterises  authors 
who  are  destined  to  impress  and  elevate  the  multitude :  he 
was  homely,  practical,  and  always  perfectly  intelligible: 
while  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  the  force  and  elo- 
quence of  his  appeals,  and  his  convulsive  earnestness,  elec- 
trified in  almost  equal  measure  both  his  readers  and  his 
hearers.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  one  year  (1523)  as 
many  as  183  books  were  published  in  his  name^.  A  second 
agency  by  which  the  new  opinions  were  extensively  circu- 
lated were  the  though  tfid  lectures  of  Melancthon.  Witten- 
berg had  grown  into  a  kind  of  literary  metropolis,  and  in 
the  crowd  of  students  who  frequented  the  class-room  of  its 
chief  professor  might  be  seen  not  only  Grermans  of  all 
countries,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Tyrol,  but  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, Transylvanians,  Bohemians,  Danes,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and   even  Greeks   and   Italians  ^     Still  it   may  he 


^  Panzer,  as  quoted  by  Ranke, 
Rrf.  II.  90, 9 1 .  In  addition  to  these 
works  of  Luther,  315  were  publbhed 
in  1533  by  other  persons  in  iayour 
of  the  reformation,  while  not  more 
than  lo  can  be  enumerated  on  the 
opposite  side.  From  the  same  year 
are  dated  the  first  Lutheran  '  hymns, ' 
which  produced  an  immense  effect. 


Art  also  was  enlisted  in  the  saae 
senrioe.  After  Lucas  Cranach  wcbi 
to  live  at  Wittenberg,  woodcutocf 
his  more  polemical  pictures  wert;fr«^ 
qnently  inserted  in  Luther's  worki. 
'  See  the  interesting  revelatioD  is 
Rataeberger,  ffandtchr.  Gtach,  ibtr 
Luther,  etc.  ed.  Neudecker,  JeoA. 
1850,  p.  80. 
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doubted  if  the  masses  would  have  been  so  speedily  pro-  oerhany. 
pitiated  in  favour  of  the  new   opinions,  had  not  other 
agents  emanating  from  a  different  quarter  added  an  especial 
impulse.     These  were  members  of  the  mendicant  brother-  JJ^j^^ 
hoods,  whom  pontiff  after  pontiff*  had  invested  with  that  *«»*«»'a»^*- 
jBreedom  of  speech  and  elasticity  of  organization  which  con- 
verted them  into  the  aptest  instruments  for  aiding  to  de- 
throne their  patron.     Immediately  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  edict  of  Worms,  we  find  a  host  of  itinerant  friars*, 
Dominicans,  Augustines,  and,  most  of  all  perhaps,  Fran- 
ciscans, ardently  declaiming  in  the  cause  of  Luther :  the 
only  effect  of  their  expulsion  from  one  town  or  village 
being  to  scatter  seeds  of  Protestantism  in  many  others  far 
and  wide.    Such  desultory  efforts  were  at  length,  however, 
superseded  and  forbidden  when  the  different  states,  as  we 
have  seen^,  completed  each  one  for  itself  the  organization 
of  their  new  religious  systems,  and  thus  checked  the  me- 
nacing preponderance    of  democratical  ideas  which   the 
course  of  Luther's  movement  had  been  tending  to  produce. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly,  or  to  state  in 
general  terms,  how  far  the  ^  old  religion'  kept  its  ground  in 
those  parts  of  Grermany  where  both  the  government  and  a 
majority  of  the  people  had  accepted  Lutheranism.  Still  if 
we  may  argue  from  the  application  of  one  single  test, — ^the 
measure  of  resistance  offered  to  the  Interim^ — the  reforma- 
tion must  have  always  been  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south. 


*  Middle  Age,  pp.  149  aq. 

*  The  Augtuiinet  of  Miflnm  and 
ThnringU,  many  of  whom  were  Lu- 
ther's personal  firiends,  were  the  first 
to  join  his  party,  and  we  soon  hear 
of  xealooB  Augustmes  preaching  at 
Magdeburg,  Osnabrilck,  Antwexp, 
Katisbon,  Nuremberg  and  other  dis- 
tant places  (cf.  Ranke,  lUf.  ii.  74). 
Of  themore  disttnguishcd  Franciscans 
we  may  mention  Brisman,  Frederic 
MyconioB,  Conrad  Kling  and  ^Egi- 


dius  Mechler,  Eberlin  of  Gtinzbuig, 
Henry  of  Kettenbach  and  Stephen 
Kempen.  The  Dominicans  had  an 
able  representative  in  Bucer:  cf. 
above,  p.  30.  The  CarmeUtet,  or 
fourth  order  of  friars,  yielded  Eck's 
favourite  pupil,  Urban  Regius  (Kd- 
nig);  while  from  the  order  of  the 
Pnemonatratenses  issued  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  northern  reform- 
ers, Bugenhagen. 
*  Above,  p.  53. 
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PRUSSIA. 

We  now  pass  onward  to  review  the  bursting  forth  of 
Lather's  spirit  into  states  and  countries  not  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  German  empire.  One  of  these  was  eastern 
Prussia,  subject  to  Albert,  markgrave  of  Brandenburg,  in 
his  capacity  of  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order  ^ 
During  his  stay  at  Nuremberg,  1622,  he  was  impressed  bv 
the  discourses  of  Osiander,  and  in  the  following  year  wa^ 
ready  to  admit  the  Lutheran  preachers  into  his  own  terri- 
tory*. By  their  influence  the  bishop  of  Samland,  George 
Polentz',  the  earliest  prelate  who  manifested  a  decide! 
leaning  to  the  Wittenbergers,  promoted  an  efficient  refor- 
mation. In  1626  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  was  sc 
great  that  when  the  countiy  was  converted  into  a  secular 
dukedom,  the  entire  population  signified  their  cordial  ac- 
quiescence, and  rejoiced  to  rank  themselves  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Luther.  A  German  liturgy  was  soon  afterward:^ 
introduced,  adhering  as  closely  as  might  be  to  the  ancient 
forms ^;  the  convents  were  changed  into  hospitals;  and  bv 
the  help  of  Poatills^  or  expository  discourses  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  regularly  sent  fix)m  Wittenberg,  the  doctrine.- 
of  the  clergy  were  kept  in  general  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  also  with  the  tenets  advocated  in  the  Lutheran 


1  Middle  Age,  p.  131.  The  politi- 
cal Btatus  of  the  Order  had  been 
changed,  however,  by  the  '  peace  of 
Thorn/  1466,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
weetem,  or  beet,  portion  of  their 
territory  had  paeaea  into  the  hands 
of  PoUod,  and  even  the  remainder 
waa  held  of  the  Polish  king  as  feudal 
lord.  This  modified  supremacy  was 
only  resigned  as  Ute  as  1666,  while 
Prussia  was  not  erected  into  a  king- 
dom until  1 701. 

*  See  above,  p.  50,  n.  5.  The 
preachers  sent  were  Brissmann  and 
Amandus. 

>  Raake,  Jtrf.  II.  516.    The  other 


bishop,  Ethardt  von  Qneis^  bp.  f< 
Pomesania,  afterwaids  joined  ths 
movement.  One  of  the  b«Bt  autho- 
rities for  the  earlv  church>historjr  i^' 
Prussia,  both  before  and  nnoe  tk 
reformation,  is  Hartknoch*a  /Vrotf. 
KirchenhiM.    Frankf.  1686. 

*  Banke,  Ibid,  p.  532.  We  gatln^ 
from  the  same  source  that  owing  u^ 
the  continued  prevalence  of  Slavonk 
dialects  (cf.  middle  Age,  p.  230),  n 
was  necessary  to  appoint  interpreter^ 
('tolken*^  to  help  the  Genn&n  pansh- 
priests,  oy  rendering  their  sermostf 
mto  the  andeot  language  of  ths 
oountiy. 
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metropolis.  It  was  only  when  he  planted  the  nniyersitj  of 
Eonigsberg  (1644)  that  Albert  made  provision  for  the 
fatore  independence  of  the  Prussian  chnrch^. 

Polish,  or  Western  Prussia •,  together  with  the  minor 
atates^  of  Curland  and  Livonia,  gradually  underwent  a 
similar  transformation,  partly'  owing  to  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  Wittenberg,  and  partly  to  the  favourable 
influence  of  the  Polish  sovereign,  Sigismund  Augustus,  who 
bj  granting  plenary  freedom  of  religion  to  the  towns  of 
Danzic,  Thorn  and  Elbing  had  facilitated  the  triumph  of 
the  Protestant  opinions  (circ.  1560). 


PRUSSIA. 


DENMARK,   NORWAY   AND   ICELAND. 

It  was  very  natural  for  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  to  ally 
himself  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family  of  Denmark, 
since  in  1526  that  country  also  had  received  the  Lutheran 
preachers,  and  evinced  its  resolution  to  stand  forth  in  their 
defence.     Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  Galmar*,  by 


*  Tbe  nforming  party  in  Ptiusia 
WIS  grestty  atrengthened  in  1548  by 
the  amnd  of  multitudes  of  Bohemian 
brethnn,  who  were  ordered  nnder 
most  serere  penaHiee  to  leave  their 
cooBtry  withm  forty-two  days  (May 
4t  154^)-  I^nke  Albert  offered  them 
an  mjUsm  in  his  states,  whither  they 
mignted  onder  the  gmdance  of  Kat- 
thas  SusoMB,  the  cmef  of  the  whole 
CQmmtmity.  Knurinski,  Rrf,  in  Po- 
iand,  I.  149,  150.  Lond.  1838.  On 
the  eariy  inflnenoe  of  Konigsberg, 
see  Ibkli  p.  158. 

*  This  provinoe  had  submitted  to 
the  Polish  king  Casimir  III.  to  escape 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  Teutonic 
knights:  Krasinski,  I.  11 1. 

^  See  Tetsch,  KuMnd.  Ktrckm- 
ffesek.  Riga,  1767.  Luther  had  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  reformers 
in  Riga  and  the  neighbourhood  as 
cariy  as  August^  1533  (De  Wette, 

«•  374). 

B.P. 


"  Dantzic,  roused  by  the  example 
of  Knade  (1518)  and  oUier  preachers, 
took  the  lead  in  casting  off  the 
MedisTsl  superstitions.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Gmezno,  John  Laski,  tried 
in  vam  to  soothe  the  agitation,  which 
issued  in  acts  of  violence.  Five 
churches  were  seized  by  the  reform- 
ing party,  and  given  to  those  who 
&voured  Lutheranism  (Krasinski, 
as  before,  1. 113  sq.)  After  proceed- 
ing to  greater  lengths  the  popular 
movement  was  repressed  under  Sigis- 
mund I.  {Ibid.  pp.  119  sq.)  by  a 
sanguinary  ooimtOT-revolution(  1 5^6). 
But  the  check  thus  given  to  the 
reforming  doctrines  was  of  short 
duration  {Ibid,  pp.  1^4  aq.)  Their 
revival  was  mainly  due  to  Klein,  a 
Dominican,  who  lived  in  Dantzic 
till  1546. 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  union, 
which  lasted  from  1397  to  1514,  see 
Miller,  Hut,  phOoi,  iOuttrated,  n. 
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nwSta?*  ^^^^^  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  had  been  former] 

AND    ' 
ICELAND. 


linked  together,  Frederic  I.  duke  of  Schleswig-Holsteii 
occupied  the  throne  vacated  by  the  tyrant,  Christian 
(1628).  One  of  the  severe  conditions  pressed  on  their  nei 
monarch  by  the  Danish  hierarchy,  had  required  that 
should  by  no  means  tolerate  those  'heretics  of  Lutherl 
school','  whose  efforts  seem  to  have  already  won  for  them 
band  of  followers  anxious  to  subvert  or  revolutionise 
church-establishment.  Accordingly,  although  the  persoi 
convictions  of  Frederic  sided  with  the  advocates  of  refon]h| 
ation,  whom  he  openly  favoured  in  his  other  t^^rritories,  U 
was  under  the  necessity  of  pausing  ere  his  plans  were  cairiel 
out.  Some  progress,  it  is  true,  was  made  in  August,  152^ 
when  he  put  forth  an  edict  guaranteeing  to  his  subjects  ifii 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  o^ini 
religion^:  for  the  Lutherans,  encouraged  by  this  publk 


357  "q*  5*^  ^'  *^'^  Agent,  who 
diMol^ed  it  and  liberated  his  coun- 
try, WM  GustftTUB  Yaaa,  on  whose 
achievements  see  Greijer,  ffitt,  of  the 
Swedet,  ch.  vui.  translated  br  J.  H. 
Tomer,  and  a  HiMory  of  Utuknms 
Vaaa  (anonymous),  Lond.  1854. 

^  He  once  affected  to  embrace 
the  Reformation  (see  Mttnter,  iTtr* 
ckengeach.  von  Ddnemark  und  Ncr- 
ve^en,  ni.  19  sq.  Leipzig,  1833); 
but  whatever  may  have  been  his 
personal  belief  (pp.  84  so.),  his  efforts 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  aepreesion  of 
the  ecclesiastics.  See  the  constitu- 
tions  which  he  published  for  this 
purposeini59i:  T&td.pp.  4isq.  At 
his  invitation  the  theologioJ  faculty 
of  Wittenberv  had  dispatched  to  Co- 
penhaoen  (Dec.  1510)  a  reformer 
named  Beinhard,  whose  discourses 
being  for  the  most  part  unintelligible 
to  the  Danes,  were  interpreted  by  a 
Carmelite  of  HelsingSr,  Paul  Elil 
{Ibid,  pp.  ao,  96).  This  remarkable 
Carmelite  afterwards  quitted  the 
reformers,  and  reverted,  like  Eras- 
muB|  to  his  old  position  {Ibid,  p.  167), 


on  the  grounds  stated  by  liTwiaplf  i: 
the  following  extract:  *  Ah  initio  it 
(».  e,  Protestantibus)  &vere  visus  e>: 
quando  res  e  carpenois  taatmn  abc&- 
btts  ccepta  fuit:  et  ubi  ab  indc 
gentiarum  abusibus  (nude  ooepta  ei?: 
omnis  tragcedia)  ad  ipsas  indulgcst- 
tias  toUendas,  a  saoerdotum  aboabci 
ad  exterminandum  ipsum  sacerd* 
tium,  a  sacramentonim  abusibus  » 
ipsa  sacramenta  evertenda,  bm^- 
ad  iptum  ChriiU  nomenexorhedei^ 
dum  res  ooepit  prcMmli,  retanoceBsh. 
Quoted,  from  his  Cotrffkaiitm  of  t^ 
Danish  Confession,  by  Mimter,  m 
above,  p.  442,  n. — Christian  I.  ret- 
dered  fioither  service  to  the  refonca 
tion  by  promoting  the  translatioti  •- 
the  New  Testament^  the  work  bex: 
done  bv  two  of  his  nobles,  M^cheWt 
and  Peaersen  {Ibid.  p.  84,  pp.  1 18  sq. 

>  Mttnier,  ni.  145. 

•  Ibid,  p.  565.  The  closing  worti 
are  remarkable :  '  sondem  ein  Jed-t 
sich  in  seiner  Religion  also  soih- 
verhalten,  wie  er*s  geg  t  Grott  dts 
AUmiichtigen  mit  reinem  Gewissa 
gedachte  zu  verantworten.' 
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manifestation  of  the  rojal  sjmpathj,  advanced  with  greater  wamAM, 

AMD    ' 
ICELAN"). 


boldness  in  his  new  dominions.  Jutland  was  the  province 
where  their  tenets,  planted  first  at  Wiburg  by  John  Tansen*, ' 
pelded  the  most  plenteous  fruit.  In  1626  the  king  him- 
self was  no  longer  able  to  disguise  his  predilections,  but 
passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  reformers :  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  a  diet  held  at  Odense  endeavoured  to  adjust  the 
controversy  which  had  been  excited,  by  granting  liberty 
of  conscience  to  adherents  of  both  parties*.  While  the 
German  Protestants  were  drawing  up  their  first  Apology 
(1630),  th('.  Danes  put  forth  a  kindred  manifesto^  in  the 
diet  of  Copenhagen.  It  consisted  of  forty-three  articles, 
embracing  a  plain  summary  of  scriptural  truths,  especially 
as  they  were  held  to  have  been  misconceived  or  under- 
valued during  the  Mediaeval  period.  Frederic  died  April 
10, 1633,  and  left  the  task  of  carrying  out  his  reformations 
to  his  son,  Christian  III.  This  monarch  had  some  years 
before  been  brought  under  the  personal  influence  of  Luther'' 
while  travelling  in  Grermany,  and  therefore  when  his  strug- 
gles with  the  partisans  of  his  youthful  brother  John,  and 
also  of  his  exiled  predecessor,  Christian  11.,  had  resulted 


*  He  wu  bom  in  Fiilmen  (1494), 
ud  after  studjiBg  at  Louvain  and 
Cologne  prooeedea  to  Wittenberg, 
where  the  lectures  of  Melancthon 
determined  bim  to  advocate  tbe  Lu- 
theran doctrines  {Ihid,  p.  74),  after 
hJB  return  to  his  convent  at  Antwor- 
skow  in  1521.  From  Jutland  the 
reformation  was  propagated  next  in 
Malm6e  (1527),  which  so  alarmed 
the  bishops  that  they  wrote  in  search 
of  coadjutors  to  the  anti  Lutherans 
of  Germany  (Ibid.  pp.  188-197). 

'  Ibid.  p.  107.  The  bbhops,  who 
might  be  consecrated  in  future,  were 
forbidden  to  fetch  the  pallium  from 
Home,  and  the  marxiage  of  the  monks 
and  clereV'tWas  legalized. 

'  IHd.p.  399.  They  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  Schwabach  and 


Torgau  Articles  (see  above,  pp.  58, 
59*  ^'  5)t  which  explains  the  partial 
resemblance  of  the  two  CSonfessiona. 
Although  the  Danes  did  not  include 
the  aberrations  of  Zwingli  or  the 
Anabaptists  in  their  present  censures, 
they  held  fast  the  'Lutheran'  tenets 
on  all  controverted  points :  e,  g.  Art. 
xxvin.  on  the  Eucharist.  See  the 
entire  series,  as  above,  pp.  308-317, 
and  the  troubles  it  excited,  pp.  336 
sq.  The  Augsburg  Confession  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Danish  duchies 
in  1562,  and  by  the,  kingdom  of 
Denmark  in  1569:  Ibid.  p.  305. 

'  He  had  attended  the  memorable 
diet  of  Worms  with  his  accomplished 
tutor  John  Kanzau,  both  of  whom 
were  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
great  reformer  (Miinter,  Ibid,  p.  146), 
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^nnuju;  in  the  triumph  of  his  arms^  he  earnestly  promoted  the 
iobulhd!   aaocndancy  of  the  new  opinions.    The  higher  clergy,  who 


had  joined  his  rivals,  were  imprisoned  and  despoiled  of  their 
temporalities':  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  Christian  HL 
in  order  to  proclaim  his  ahsolute  adoption  of  LntheranLsm. 
was  crowned*  bj  Bagenhagen,  whom  he  fetched  from  Wit- 
tenberg for  that  purpose.  Under  the  same  auspices  the 
reformation  was  diffused  through  ewery  part  of  Denmark. 
*  Bishops,*  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  superintendents^,  were 
established  in  the  ancient  sees ;  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen was  re-organised^ ;  the  Lutheran  forms  supplied  a 
model  for  the  new  liturgical  regulations,  and  in  1538  the 
name  of  Christian  UL  of  Denmark  was  inscribed  among 
the  warlike  Protestants  who  banded  together  at  Schmal- 
kald*. 

The  kingdom  of  Norway,  finally  absorbed  by  Denmark 
in  1637,  evinced  no  general  disposition  to  imitate  the  policy 
of  Frederic,  so  long  as  she  continued  in  possession  of  her 
ancient  independence.  Very  slight  impressions  had  been 
made  upon  the  coast  at  Bergen^,  where  correspondents  ot' 


^  JUd.  p.  435.  The  put  of  John 
WM  taken  ftlmoet  entvely  by  the 
deny,  in  the  hope  of  oountermcting 
the  BEkown  tendendee  of  his  farother. 
The  reTival  of  the  daims  of  Christian 
II.  W9M  due  to  the  oommerdal  jea- 
lousy of  the  people  of  Lubeck,  "vriio 
felt  that  both  Sweden  and  Denmark 
under  the  new  regime  would  inter^ 
fere  with  the  a806ndan<^  of  the 
'Hanseatic  league:'  of^  luUer,  in. 
113,  115. 

'  Miinter,  IHd.  pp.  448  aq.  Most 
of  the  canonries  and  prebends,  owing 
to  the  intercession  of  Luther,  were 
not  confiscated.  Ibid.  p.  450.  The 
prelates,  with  one  exception,  were 
afterwards  set  at  liberty,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  not 
oppose  the  Befonnation :  p.  458. 

*  pp.  500  sq.  Luther's  remark  is 
(De  Wette,  ▼.  88) :  'Pomersnua [».  e. 
Bugenhagen]  adhuc  est  in  Dania»  et 


prosperantnr  onmia,  que  Deoa  &cit 
per  eum.  Begem  ooronaTit  et  R«gi' 
nam,  qwm  venu  spwcDp«s.'  Moez 
of  the  ceremonial  was  adapted  from 
the  'Pontificale  Bomanum.' 

^  lliesewere 'consecrated' by  Bu- 
genhagen (SOTt.  3,  1537):   J^*«^  I^ 

50a,  503.  ^e  goTemment  of  t^ 
Danish  diurdi  was  in  future  caniai 
on  by  twdTC  of  these  'bishope,'  <x 
which  six  were  established  in  Deo- 
marie,  four  in  Norway  and  two  is 
Icdand :  while  in  the  two  dndiies  c£ 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  the  Lnthena 
consistones  were  substituted  for  cp 
soopacy. 

*  Among  other  things  three  divis- 
ity-professors  were  appointed  to  kc 
ture  on  the  Old  and  New  Testamest 
and  the  Fathers:  pp.  476,  477. 

•  p.  5i«. 

^  Mftaiter,  as  before,  p.  373:  ef 

p.  157. 
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the  Haofleatic  league  kept  up  some  intercourse  with  north-  ^Jj^f^^* 
em  Grermany,     But  after  the  accession  of  Christian  HI.    ioe^d. 


the  archbishop  of  Drontheim  and  his  powerful  partisans 
i^ere  all  compelled  to  bow  before  the  Danish  influence^. 
Some  of  the  refractory  prelates  were  violently  handled, 
others  signified  their  readiness  to  be  divested  of  their  tem- 
poral jurisdiction,  and  ultimately  contributed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Lutheranism*,  according  to  the  forms  received 
already  in  the  dominant  country. 

Iceland,  also,  after  some  resistance,  followed  in  this 
track,  the  chief  of  the  reforming  party  being  the  youthful 
Grisser  Einarsen^®,  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Skalholt  in 
1540.  His  German  education,  partly  carried  on  at  Witten- 
berg itself,  prepared  him  for  the  work  confided  to  his  hands ; 
and,  aided  by  the  countenance  of  Christian  III.  the  revolu- 
tion ifrhich  he  wrought  in  his  own  diocese  was  propagated 
in  the  other  districts  of  the  island. 

In  spite  of  brief  reactions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
of  more  vigorous  efibrts  stimulated  chiefly  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  seventeenth,  all  these  countries  have  maintained  their 
strictly  Lutheran  character. 


SWEDEN. 


The  same  events  that  gave  to  Frederic  the  supremacy 
of  Denmark  placed  Gustavus  Vasa  on  the  neighbouring 
throne  of  Sweden"  (June  7,  1523).  But  years  before  his 
elevation  the  reforming  doctrines  had  been  scattered  at 


B  For  an  aocoant  of  the  struggle, 
as  before,  pp.  515  nq. 

»  Jhid.  p.  520. 

i<>  Jbid,  pp.  554  sq.  He  was  ex- 
c^niizijed  by  the  ptyfeesora  at  Copen- 
'^x^mOf  confinned  by  the  king,  and 
oruUined  as  'bishop' or ouperintendent 
sX  tbe  8g®  o^  twenty-five.  The  leader 
of   th«  antl-refonnalaon  party  was 


John  Aresen,  bp.  of  Holam,  who 
after  the  death  of  Einarsen  in  1548 
excited  the  populace  to  rebellion,  and 
was  executed  at  Skalholt^  Nov.  7, 

1550:  pp.  64^-547. 

^^  Frederic  I.  put  forth  a  claim  to 
the  allegiance  of  the  Swedes,  but 
met  with  no  encouragement  (Geijer*s 
HiM,  ofikeSwedei,  by  Turner,  p.  107). 
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Strengness,  in  his  native  country,  by  students  £resh  firom 
Wittenberg  (1519).  The  chief  of  these  were  two  brothers, 
Olave  and  Lawrence  Peterson^,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  a 
persecution  designed  to  extirpate  the  modem  *  heresy,'  ex- 
perienced the  protection  of  Gustavus.  A  disputation*  was 
subsequently  held  (Christmas,  1624)  in  order  to  prepare 
the  church  in  general  for  the  changes  contemplated  by  the 
court.  In  1626  we  find  the  king  himself  discoursing'  from 
his  saddle  on  the  uselessness  of  Latin  service,  and  suggest- 
ing the  abolition  of  monastic  orders.  Soon  afterwards,  on 
learning  that  his  measures  would  provoke  a  spirited  re- 
sistance, he  convened  a  diet  in  Westeras,  and  threatened 
to  resign  his  sceptred  All  the  representatives,  alarmed  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  oppressions  of  Christian  11., 
besought  Gustavus  to  continue  as  their  leader,  and  even 
granted  him  the  power  of  occupying  the  castles  and  strong- 
holds of  the  bishops  and  of  settling  the  future  income^ 
both  of  them  and  of  their  canons^     He  next  asserted 


^  Oeijer,  lUd.  p.  no.  Thar  first 
antagonist  was  bishop  Brask  of  Lin- 
koping,  who  procured  a  brief  from 
pope  Adrian  V I.  to  authorize  the 
forcible  repression  of  Lutheranism. 
He  speaks  in  1513  of  the  tendency 
of  the  new  movement  as  'contra 
decreta  Sancte  Bomanae  eoclesis  ao 
oodesiasticam  libertatemadeffectum, 
ut  status  modems  eoclesisB  reducatur 
ad  mendieitaiem  el  aUUum  eccUaia 
primilivoB.*  Ibid.  n.  i.  Kotwith- 
standinghis  protests,  Gustavus  patro- 
nized the  two  reformers,  making  the 
elder  of  them  chief  pastor  at  Stock- 
holm, and  giving  the  latter  a  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  at  Upsala. 
One  of  their  distinguished  followers, 
Lawrence  Anderson  of  Strengness, 
was  at  the  same  time  elevated  to  the 
chancellorship.  To  him  the  Swedes 
were  indebted  for  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament. 

'  The  disputants  were  Olave  Peter- 
sen and  doctor  Galle^  provost  of 


TJpsala.  Although  Gustavna  main- 
tamed  that  the  changes  which  he 
contemplated  would  have  reference 
chiefly  to  external  matters  ('de  riti- 
bus  quibusdam  ab  hominibus  inven- 
tis,  pnBsertimimmunitatepnaelatorui& 
eodeeise:'  cf.  Gieseler,  m.  L  p.  4S:, 
n.  1),  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the 
present  string  of  quesdons,  ths: 
nearly  all  the  main  points  of  Lutbi«r> 
anism  were  already  mooted  (Geijer, 
p.  no,  n.  2).  For  this  reason  th^ 
Danish  theologian  Elik  now  attacked 
both  Gustavus  and  Petersen  wi^ 
great  vehemence:  see  MQnter,  u 
before,  in.  243  sq. 

'  Ibid.  p.  114. 

*'  Ibid.  pp.  115  sq.  Thex«  wav 
present  four  bishops,  of  whom  Bra^ 
was  one.  Alluding  more  espedallr 
to  him  Gustavus  asked.  Who  wouU 
be  the  king  of  such  mere  creatores 
of  the  pope!  (p.  117.) 

'  Ilnd.  p.  118.  Another  pf^int 
conceded  was,  that  preachen  ehooH 
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his  entire  supremacy*  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  the  crown  a  large  fraction  of  the  clerical 
revennes,  suppressed  the  monasteries'^,  and  restraining  some 
of  the  extreme  adherents  of  Lutheranism^  as  well  as  of  the 
Mediaeval  tenets,  organized  the  Swedish  church  in  nearly 
the  same  form  as  that  which  we  have  seen  adopted  by 
Christian  III.  of  Denmark.  Lawrence  Peterson,  a  preacher 
of  moderate  views,  was  made  the  *  archbishop*  of  Upsala: 
and  in  a  second  diet^  held  at  Westeras  in  1644,  the  re- 
formation as  moulded  by  his  influence  was  at  length 
established  everywhere  in  Sweden.  But  changes  based  so 
generally  upon  the  royal  fiat  were  not  likely  to  be  carried 
out  in  peace,  especially  among  a  people,  who  have  been 
with  justice  designated  *  Frenchmen  of  the  North.'  Gusta- 
vus  therefore  had  to  quell  a  very  formidable  insurrection, 
headed  by  the  peasant  Nils  Dacke  and  inflamed  in  East 
and  West-Gothland  by  reactionary  priests^®  (1637 — 1643). 
The  reign  of  the  distempered  and  ill-fated  Eric",  deposed 


have  liberty  to  prodaiin  the  pure 
Word  of  God ;  and  although  the  repre^ 
sentatires  of  the  burghen,  miners 
and  peasants  indicated  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  this  decree,  or  with 
the  Lutheran  movement  generally, 
the  barons  added  to  the  phrase  'pure 
Word  of  God,'  'but  not  uncertain 
mtradesyhuman  inventions  and  fables, 
as  hath  been  much  used  heretofore/ 

*  t.  g.  He  did  not  scruple  to  adju- 
dicate in  spiritual  causes,  and  he 
appointed  and  deposed  ecclesiastics 
mmply  on  \ns  own  authority.  Two 
bishops  whom  he  had  deposed  in 
1513  retired  to  the  Dales,  and  ex- 
cited a  rebellion  {Hist,  of  Guttaviu, 
as  above,  pp.  118  sq.)  They  were 
eventually  executed  at  Upsala,  Feb. 
1527.  find,  p.  125. 

'  Geijer,  p.  119. 

B  e.  g.  He  advocated  the  retention 
of  neajAy  all  the  ancient  servioe- 
books  and  ceremonial,  at  least  until 
the  people  could  be  better  instructed 
in  the  Jements  of  Christianity  (Ibid. 


pp.  1 19,  135,  168);  and  this  course 
was  chosen  by  the  clergy  in  a  synod 
held  at  Oerebro  in  1519.  On  their 
TOOceedings,  which  Geger  omits,  see 
Baas,  Inventanum  Bed.  Sueo-QcihO' 
rum,  pp.  339,  Lincop.  164a. 

'  p.  127.  In  1539  the  king  had 
grown  dissatisfied  wiUi  some  of  the 
superior  clergy,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  substituting  Presbyterianism  in 
the  place  of  the  Episcopal  form  of 
government.  George  Norman,  re- 
commended  to  him  by  Melancthon, 
was  appointed  as  inspector-general 
of  the  whole  clerical  order  (Geijer, 
p.  125).  Sweden  has,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  an  arch- 
bishop and  thirteen  bishops,  on  whose 
consecration  see  Palmer,  Treatue  on 
the  Church,  I.  197,  298.  3rd  ed. 

*•*  Creijer,  pp.  135,  ia6. 

^^  pp.  145  sq.  On  his  proposals 
for  the  hand  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth, 
see  Geijer,  p.  141.  He  was  stimu- 
lated by  Burrey,  a  French  Calvinist, 
formerly  his  tutor. 
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in  1669  and  ultunatelj  poisoned,  had  been  marked  by  no 
fresh  phases  in  the  aspect  of  the  Swedish  Church,  except- 
ing what  may  have  been  silently  produced  by  his  devotion 
to  the  Calvinistic  tenets :  but  no  sooner  was  the  monaichy 
transmitted  to  his  brother,  than  the  ashes  of  extinguish^ 
controversies  were  all  lighted  up  afresh.  John  was  married 
to  a  Polish  princess,  who  zealously  adhered  to  the  heredi- 
tary faith.  He  was  moreover  always  fond  of  studying 
ancient  literature^,  and  longed  to  see  the  pictures  which  his 
warm  imagination  drew  of  early  Fathers  and  of  primitive 
Christianity  displayed  in  actual  life.  Impelled  by  these 
ideas  he  arranged  a  new  liturgy  for  Sweden  (1676)  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  justify  suspicions  of  his  tenderness  for 
Mediaeval  doctrines'.  Anxious  to  propitiate  the  papacy  on 
political^  as  well  as  on  religious  grounds,  he  did  not  scru- 
ple to  dispatch  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Gregory  Xm.*. 
and  even  entrusted  certain  Jesuits^  whom  he  invited  from 


^  He  had  leisure  for  theee  studies 
daring  his  imprisonment,  which  com- 
mence Aug.  13,  1563.  Of  modem 
writers  none  struck  him  so  much 
as  the  conciliatory  Belgian,  George 
Csssander  (Geger,  p.  166),  whose 
Conaviuaio  de  Articwis  Bd^umis  in- 
ter  CtUkoUcot  et  ProtuUuUa  eontrxh 
verm  he  afterwards  (1577)  caused  to 
be  printed  at  Stockholm. 

'  Of.  on  these  subjects  Ranke, 
Hist,  of  the  Popet,  n.  83-S7.  Land. 
184 1.  The  Liturgy  of  king  John  is 
in  both  Swedish  and  Latin.  It  was 
drawn  up  (according  to  Geyer,  p. 
160)  by  tdmself  and  his  secretary, 
Peter  Fechten,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Missal  authorized  by  the  Goimcil  of 
IVoit,  but  with  sundry  omissions 
and  modifications.  It  was  published 
with  a  preface  by  the  new  arch- 
bishop, and  as  his  work.*  One  other 
bishop  had  also  sanctioned  it  already, 
and  at  the  diet  of  1577  it  was  very 
generally  adopted,  not  however  with- 
out provoking  a  decided  opposition 
from  the  bishops  of  Linkopmg  and 


Strengness.  The  former  of 
was  afterwards  stripped  of  his  epi- 
scopal vestments  in  his  own  cathedral 
for  calling  the  pope  Antichrist. 

'  Ranke,  as  above,  p.  83. 

^  He  aotuallv  requsstad  tliaft  the 
pope  would  institute  prajrers  through- 
out the  whole  world  for  the  restors' 
tion  of 'the  catholic  religion.'  AnKmf 
the  conditions  under  which  thb 
change  was  to  be  wrought,  he  stipu- 
lated that  the  euchsfistic  ■enrioe 
should  be  in  Swedish,  that  the  butr 
should  communicate  in  both  kinda^ 
and  that  no  claims  should  be  nuKk 
by  the  ecclesiastics  on  those  church- 
estates  that  had  been  oonfiacated : 
Ge^jer,  p.  169. 

'  Then*  own  account  is  still  extant 
and  is  used  by  Gener.  Two  of  their 
number  arrived  from  Louvain  in 
i57^»  giving  themselves  out  as  evan- 
gelical preachers,  and  quoting  tbr 
reformers  ss  their  own.  The  king 
ordered  all  the  dergv  of  Stockholm 
to  attend  their  puUic  lectures,  and 
himself  took  part  in  theolofpad  dis- 
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the  Netherlands  with  the  management  of  a  college  he  had 
lately  fomided  in  Stockholm.  In  1578  an  able  and  accom- 
plished member  of  that  order,  Anthony  Possevin®,  arrived 
in  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  completing  what  he  hoped 
would  prove  the  'reconciliation'  of  the  whole  country. 
La^vinence  Peterson,  the  venerable  archbishop  of  Upsala, 
had  died  five  years  before  this  crisis  (Oct.  1673),  and  had 
heen  succeeded  by  a  man  of  very  different  principles, 
Liawrence  Peterson  Gothus*^,  the  son-in-law  of  John,  and 
no  less  willing  to  surrender  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  the 
Lintherans  for  the  sake  of  outward  unity  with  Christendom 
at  large.  But  exactly  when  all  things  fiftvoured  the  belief 
that  Sweden  would  ere  long  be  subjected  afresh  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  the  capricious  monarch 
suddenly  changed  his  course  and  persecuted  those  whom 
he  had  recently  caressed.  Owing  either  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Protestants  of  other  countries,  or  the  stifihess  of  the 
pope  himself  in  holding  back  concessions  without  which 
there  was  no  prospect  of  conciliating  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Swedes,  a  second  mission  of  the  Jesuit  Possevin  re- 
sulted in  his  absolute  discomfiture^.  His  colleagues  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  country ;  and  on  the  death  of  queen 
Catharine  (1583)  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  late  reaction 
could  he  traced  except  in  the  perverse  determination®  of 
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puiMJtioDB,  where  the  adTemrj  of  the 
pope  vnm  geDerally  wonted.  '  Pro- 
greditiir  tamen  pater/  says  the  nar- 
rati've,  '  qnotquot  auditoree  yeniant, 
insinuat  se  in  fiutniliaritatem  aliqao- 
ram,  nnnc  htmc,  nunc  ilium,  darUe 
J>eo,  ad  fidemoccultereducit :'  p.  i6S, 

s.  4. 

«  Banke,  pp.  84,  85. 

7  ^Aiier  his  nominatioii  he  sub* 
scribed  seveDteen  articles,  in  which 
the  restoratioii  of  the  oonvents,  the 
venerstion  of  saints,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  the  reception  of  the  Me- 
diaeval ceremonies,  were  approved, 
then  consecrated  (1575)  with 


great  pomp  :  Gkdjer,  pp.  167,  168. 

*  Kanke,  p.  80.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  failure  of  some  poli- 
tical schemes  in  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated on  the  papal  co-operation  may 
have  tended  to  Moduoe  this  sudden 
estrangement.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  he  issued  a  proclamation  threat- 
ening to  banish  every  Bomanizer, 
and  that  some  of  the  converts  were 
very  roughly  handled:  Geijer,  p. 
160. 

•See  Geijer,  p.  170.  'Priests 
who  refused  to  follow  it  were  de- 
posed, incarcerated,  and  driven  into 
exile.' 
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the  king  to  force  his  own  Bomanizing  liturgy  on  his 
unwilling  subjects.  It  was  formally  revoked*,  however, 
in  the  famous  '  Kirk-mote*  held  at  Upsala  in  1593  under 
the  auspices  of  his  brother  Charles,  duke  of  Sttdermanland; 
at  which  period  also  the  Augsburg  Confession*  was  so- 
lemnly adopted  as  the  standard  of  Swedish  orthodoxy,  to 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  other  symbols. 


POLAND. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  already*  to  the  progress  of 
the  Lutheran  tenets  in  the  western  provinces  of  Poland. 
Their  reception  in  those  provinces  had  been  facilitated  by 
the  influence  of  the  Hussites,  who,  as  we  have  seen*,  ex- 
isted in  considerable  force,  at  least  until  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  fermentation  they  produced  was 
afterwards  revived  by  the  migration  of  a  host  of  refugees 
whom  Ferdinand  extruded  from  Bohemia  in  154S.  Owing 
to  their  close  relationship  and  cognate  language,  thes^ 
Bohemians  were  enabled  to  disperse*  'reforming'  tenets  fer 
more  widely  than  their  Grerman  fellow-workers.  Still  a 
party  tinctured  with  the  Lutheran  principles^  had  formed 


^  The  servioe-book  introduced  by 

with  svnodical  authority,  and  Lu- 
ther's abort  catechism  became  again 
the  reoognieed  manual  of  instruc- 
tion :  Geyer,  p.  184. 

*  Ibid.  Notwithstanding  the  bias 
of  the  duke  himself  in  faTour  of  Cal- 
vinism, the  bishops  and  others  who 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  proved 
their  '  orthodoxy'  by  denouncmg  the 
followers  of  Zwingu  and  Calvin  by 
name  (Ibid.  p.  185).  When  Charles 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne(  1 599)» 
be  continued  to  labour  hard  in  his 
study  with  the  hope  of  reconciling 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  For- 
mularies (Ibid.  pp.  301  sq.),  but  was 
ultimately   driven    to  confirm    the 


Augsburg  Confesmon  in  a  royal  As- 
surance given  at  Upsala  (March  17, 
1607).  His  libenJ  spirit  waa,  how- 
ever, transmitted  to  his  son,  Gns- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  religioiu  her? 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

*  Above,  p.  81. 

*  Middle  Age,  p.  437. 
'  Krasinski,  i.  336  sq. 

*  The  Italian,  Francis  laamanini, 
provincial  of  the  order  of  Franciacani 
and  confessor  to  queen  Bocta,  wac 
the  leading  spirit  of  this  dub.  He 
possessed  a  large  library  of  anti- 
Bomish  books.  Some  of  his  feUow- 
membov  are  enumerated  by  Kra- 
sinski, Rrf.  in  Poland,  i.  I38aq. 
At  one  of  their  meetings  where  n»- 
ligious  sub)ecte  were  discoBBed  witb 
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themselyes  into  a  secret  society  at  Cracow  long  before  the 
death  of  Sigismnnd  I.  (1548).  The  members  of  it  were 
distingaished  by  their  rank  and  learning ;  but  the  licence 
of  their  speculations  very  soon  divided  them  from  each 
other  and  propelled  the  more  adventnrons  into  wild  and 
deadly  errors.  It  was  only  after  the  accession  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus  (1548)  that  Protestantism  according  to 
its  genuine  form  obtained  a  wider  circulation  among  the 
Poles.  This  monarch  was  himself  at  least  a  fautor  of  the 
new  opinions^,  and  during  his  reign  of  four  and  twenty 
years  they  penetrated  into  all  orders  of  society  in  spite  of 
the  most  resolute  opposition®.  Their  progress  was,  however, 
somewhat  checked  when  at  the  death  of  Sigismund,  the 
crown  of  Poland  became  simply  elective,  and  her  sove- 
reigns, mostly  drawn  from  other  countries,  threw  their 
weight  into  the  Bomish  scale.  At  first  indeed  this  change 
was  scarcely  sensible,  the  Traosylvanian  prince,  Stephen 

the  greatest  freedom,  a  priest  of  Bel- 
gium, named  Pastoris,  to  the  hor- 
ror of  some  others,  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which 
had  already  been  impugned  elsewhere 
by  Senretus.  Hence  the  origin  in 
Poland  of  the  sect  misnamed  Soci- 
niana  {Ibid.  p.  140). 

7  Xn  1549  Galvin  dedicated  to 
him  the  Commaitory  on  the  Epi- 
gUe  to  ikt  HtbrtwSf  urging  him  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  the  reform- 
ation :  'Agedum  ergo,  magnanime 
Bex,  fatuitis  Christi  auspiciiB,  curam 
cum  reeia  tua  celsitudme,  tum  he- 
roica  virtute  dignam  susdpe ;  ut 
setema  I>ei  Veritas,  qua  et  ejus  glo- 
ria, et  hominum  salus  continetur, 
qtiacunqne  imperium  tuum  patet, 
jus  suum  Antichristi  latrocinio  erep- 
tum  recuperet.'  Laski,  the  Polish 
ecclesiastic  (see  above,  p.  77,  n.  7),  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country 
(Dec.  1556)  repeated  these  exhorta- 
tions, and  strengthened  them  by  let- 
ters from  Melsncthon,  and  by  pre- 
senting (a  modified  form  of)  the 
Augsburg   Ckmfesdon.     The  king, 
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however,  seemed  unwilling  to  act 
decisively  until  the  reformers  could 
agree  among  themselves  (Krasin- 
ski,  I.  475) :  but  still  shewed  his  bias 
by  appointing  men  who  &voured 
the  reformation  to  the  vacant  bishop- 
rics (p.  414). 

'  This  evinced  its  power  especially 
in  the  synod  of  Piotrkow  (155 1), 
where  Hosius,  bishop  of  Yarmia,  who 
afterwards  introduced  the  Jesuits 
into  Poland  (Ibid,  pp.  406  sq.)  ad- 
vocated the  most  bitter  persecution 
(Ibid.  pp.  171  sq.) :  see  his  own  Cbn- 
fetiio  CcUholica  Fidei  at  the  begin- 
nine^'of  his  World,  Colon.  1584,  and 
cL/Krasinski,  I.  400  sq.  On  the 
^ntrarv,  the  Polish  diet  which  as- 
sembled in  the  foUowing  year  ma- 
nifested a  decided  leaning  to  the 
Protestants  (pp.  186  sq.)  But  these 
afterwards  suffered  much  by  the 
secession  of  their  champion  Orze- 
chowski  (Orichovius),  formerly  a  stu- 
dent at  Wittenberg,  and  who,  1559, 
after  several  oscillations,  finally  re- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  {Ibid.  p.  198). 
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Bathori^,  who  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in  ISTS,  pro- 
claiming himself  the  friend  of  religions  toleration :  yet  m 
the  following  reign  of  Sigismond  HI.  crown-prince  of 
Sweden'  (1687 — 1632),  his  devotion  to  the  Mediaeval 
principles,  inherited  from  a  Polish  mother  and  his  Roma- 
nizing {either  John,  had  strengthened  the  reactionary  move- 
ment, which  by  gaining  over  the  nobility  and  educational 
establishments,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism. 
Sigismund  was  materially  assisted  in  this  work  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  Jesuits.  But  their  triumph  is  perhap 
still  more  attributable  to  the  conflicts  which  distracted  and 
disabled  their  opponents.  During  the  brief  intexregnum 
that  followed  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  Polish 
diet  resolved  (Jan.  6,  1673)  to  maintain  a  reciprocal  in- 
dulgence of  all  religious  £eu^ons  in  the  state,  uniting,  in  a 
spirit  of  complete  impartiality,  to  treat  them  all  as  ^  Dissi- 
dents^,' not  because  they  had  departed  from  some  anthor- 
ized  doctrines,  but  merely  as  an  indication  that  ther 
disagreed  among  themselves.  These '  Dissidents,'  however. 
included  not  only  the  Bomish  party,  and  the  three  phases 
of  *  orthodox'  Protestantism,  the  Saxon,  Swiss,  and  Bohe- 
mian (vulgarly  called '  Waldensian'),  but  also  a  large  bodj 
of  *  Socinians*,'  many  of  them  being  Poles  by  nation,  and 


^  The  brief  reign  of  Henij  of  Y a- 
loii  had  intervened,  eztendmg  only 
to  four  months  of  1574.  &i  tibe 
reign  of  Stephen,  see  Knainski,  n. 
43  sq.  Miller  (Phil.  Hut,  m.  io8) 
quotes  him  m  saying  that '  the  Deity 
had  reserved  three  thinn  to  himself, 
the  power  of  creating,  the  knowledge 
of  nitttrity,  and  the  government  of 
the  oonacienoes  of  men.'  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  patron  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  founded,  chiefly  for  them 
and  their  disciples,  tiie  university  of 
Vilna  (Krasinski,  n.  55),  besides 
winking  at  their  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  pp.  58  sq. 

*  See  Geyer,  Hkl,  of  the  3wedet, 
p.  165  :  Krasinski,  11.  91,  91.    The 


reaction  is  again  visible  in  the  pnv 
oeedings  of  the  Bomish  synod  h«id 
at  Gniesno  in  1580,  where  the  most 
ultra-montane  pnnciples  are  re-af- 
firmed, with  the  sanction  of  pope 
Sixtus  V.  {Ihid.  n.  96,  97). 

s  See  Jura  €t  Liberiaiea  IHsndoh 
Hum  in  JUUffione  C^ruHana  m  Jte^m* 
Pohnia  etc.  pp.  7  sq.  BeroL  1 708, 
and  Xrasinski,  n.  1 1  sq.  The  name 
'Dissidents'  subsequently  meao: 
'Dissenters,'  or  sectaries  disUmt 
fit>m  the  religious  body  aathorized 
by  the  state. 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  90,  n.  6,  andbelov. 
Chap.  V.  Itselius  Socinus  (the  elder 
Socinus)  visited  Poland  in  155 1,  aod 
appears  to  have  detennined  Lisma- 
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the  remnant  refugees  whose  errors  were  not  tolerated  in 
the  other  parts  of  Europe.  When  the  anti-Trinitarians 
began  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  several  of  the  principal 
districts,  Bakow^  serving  them  as  a  metropolis,  the  indig- 
nation of  all  other  Christian  bodies  turned  against  them ; 
and  it  may  have  been  the  general  feeling  of  alarm  excited 
bj  their  progress  that  induced  the  jarring  confraternities 
of  the  reformers  to  neglect  their  minor  quarrels  and  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  This  object  had  in  truth  been  gained 
already^  bj  two  of  the  contending  parties,  the  Swiss  and 
the  [Bohemians;  and  after  some  anxious  correspondence^ 
with  the  ^school  of  Wittenberg,'  the  Polish  Lutherans 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  rest  and  were  included 
in  their  union  by  the  '  Consensus"'  of  Sandomir  (April  14, 
1570)  •     But  notwithstanding  the  pacification  thus  effected 


nini  in  fikTonr  of  anti-Trinitariaiusm 
(Kraoinflki,  I.  979).  Soon  afterwards 
(1556)^  Peter  Gomondzki  (Gonesius) 
openly  aaserted  thia  heresy,  combin- 
ing  it  with  a  denial  of  infant  bap- 
tism, which  he  also  treated  as  a 
'  deTelopment'(p.  347).  Others  (many 
of  them  foreigners)  followed  in  his 
steps  (pp.  350  sq.)  Hie  'Swiss' 
school  of  reformers  solemnly  con- 
demned these  errors  in  1563  (p.  359), 
but  stiU  their  authors  (called  F^c- 
zoTians  from  the  town  of  Pinczow 
where  they  flourished)  wero  able  to 
keep  their  groimd.  A  few  years 
]&ter  they  divided  among  themselyes, 
one  party  advocating  'Arianism,' 
the  other  naked '  SocinianisnL*  Faus- 
tns  Socinus,  nephew  of  Lslius,  set- 
tled in  Graoow  (1579).  His  errors 
were  embodied  in  the  Rahman  Co- 
techism  compoeed  by  Smalcius  and 
Moskorzewskiy  andpubUshed  first  in 
Polish  (1605)  :  Ihid.  n.  357  sq. 

'  On  its  great  importance  as  a 
school,  see,  as  before,  pp.  380  sq.  It 
was,  however,  abolished  101638,  and 
in  1658  the  Socinians  were  expelled 
from  Poland  by  an  edict  of  the  diet. 

*  Atthesjrnod  of  Kozminek(i555): 
Ibid.  I.  34^»  343* 


^  Ibid.  pp.  368  sq. 

B  See  the  document,  as  confirmed 
by  a  subsequent  meeting  held  at 
vlodislav  in  1583  (Niemeyer,  Obn- 
fe$a.  Ecd.  Jtrform.  pp.  551  sq.  and 
the  editor's  Pref.  pp.  Izix.  sq. }  On 
the  doctrine  of  the  £ucharist,  which 
was  a  turning-point  in  their  disputes, 
the  following  is  their  defimtion : 
'Deinde  vero  quantum  ad  infelix 
illud  dissidium  de  CoBna  Domini  at- 
tinet,  oonvenimus  in  sententia  ver- 
borum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Ghiisti, 
ut  ilia  orthodoxe  intellecta  sunt  a 
Patribus,  ac  inprimis  Irenaeo,  qui 
duabua  rebus,  scilicet  terrena  et  ccd- 
lesti,  hoc  mysterium  constare  dixit : 
Neque  elementa  signave  nuda  et 
vacua  ilia  esse  asserimus,  sed  simul 
reipsa  credentibus  exhiboe  et  prsB- 
stiurefide,  quod  significant :  Demque 
ut  expressius  clariusque  loquamur, 
convenimus,  ut  credamus  et  con- 
fiteamur  substantialem  prsssentiam 
Ghristi,  non  significari  duntaxat,  sed 
vere  in  Ccena  eo  vesoentibus  repne- 
sentari,  distribui  et  exhiberi  corpus 
et  sanguinem  Domini  symbolis  ad- 
jectis  ipsi  rei,  minime  nudis,  secun- 
dum  Sacramentorum  naturam.'  Of. 
Krasinski,  I.  381  sq. 
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there  was  still  no  cordial  sympathj  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Swiss  reformers.  The  divergences,  which  we 
shaU  trace  at  length  hereafter  in  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples,  were  fatal  to  all  schemes  for  binding  them  together. 
As  early  as  1578  the  Lutherans  of  Lithuania,  who  as  Grer- 
mans  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  Augsburg  definitions, 
laboured  hard  to  dissolve^  the  union  of  Sandomir.  Other 
machinations  countenanced  by  eminent  divines  in  Grennanj 
were  set  on  foot  with  the  same  object,  and  although  the 
spirit  of  dissension  was  occasionally  checked^  and  softened, 
it  could  never  be  extinguished.  The  chief  energy  of  both 
these  parties  was  expended  in  unseemly  acrimony,  instead 
of  wrestling  with  the  errors  of  the  anti-Trinitarian  on  the 
one  side  or  the  Bromanist  on  the  other'. 


BOHEMIA  AND   MORAVIA. 

The  close  affinity  between  the  principles*  of  Huss  and 
Luther  would  naturally  promote  an  interchange  of  fiiendly 
offices  among  the  schools  which  they  had  founded.  Some 
of  the  Calixtines  or  Utraquists  who  maintained  a  separate 
existence,  notwithstanding  the  occasionkl  absorption  of 
members  of  their  confraternity  into  the  Latin  Church*, 
had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  TVittenbergers  as 
early  as  1619 ;  and  although  their  doctrines  did  not  seem 
entirely  unexceptionable,  Luther  offered  them  the  right 


1  Ibid.  n.  77. 

'  As  by  the  synod  of  Ylodislav 
mentioned  in  p.  93,  n.  8.  Several  of 
the  freah  discussions  had  reference  to 
the  way  in  which  the  outward  and 
inward  parts  of  sacraments  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Jbid.  n. 
83  sq. 

'  One  of  the  kst  attempts  to  draw 
them  more  nearly  to  each  other  was 
in  the  Colloquium  CharitiUivum  held 


at  Thorn  in  1645.  (Ibid,  li.  245  sq. : 
Niemeyer,  pp.  669  sq.) :  but  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Wittenberg  dis- 
suaded the  Lutheran  nobles  of  Po- 
land from  taking  part  in  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Confessions  of  the 
two  great  parties  were  incompa- 
tible. 

^  See  above,  p.  a6  and  lu  4 :  and 
Middle  Aae,  p.  437,  n.  10. 

•  MidfUe  Age,  p.  436. 
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hand  of  dnistian  fellowship^.  He  had  still,  however,  no 
sympathy  with  *  Picards'  (the  Moravians,  or  United  Bre- 
thren), stamping  them  as  little  better  than  heretics  on 
account  of  their  theory  touching  the  manner  of  Christ's 
pre^nce  in  the  Eucharist*^  (1620).  But  two  yeard  later  he 
6aw  caose  to  moderate  his  condemnation  of  them",  and 
finally  assisted  in  completing  what  he  deemed  the  minor 
imperfections  of  their  creed.  In  1532  they  published  with 
the  sanction  of  himself  and  other  Wittenberg  divines  a 
fbmial  statement  of  their  tenets^  in  the  shape  of  an  Apo- 
logy  addressed  to  George,  markgrave  of  Brandenburg, 
which  was  followed  in  1535  by  the  presentation  of  a 
legolar  Confisssion  of  faith  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Bohemia  ^^. 
So  decided  were  the  leanings  of  this  country  in  favour  of 
the  Beformation,  that  in  1546  an  army  of  volunteers 


BOHEMIA 

AND 
MOKAVIA 


'  Baake  mentions  notwithatand- 
icg,  that  the  more  rigoroua  section 
of  them  were  hostile  to  Luther  in 
I5>6,  when  Ferdinand,  on  his  dec* 
tktD  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia^  gave 
foil  efficacy  to  the  Compadata,  (see 
Hme  Affe,  y,  436,  n.  a).  StiU  the 
nonb^  of  the  Lutheranized  Calix- 
tba  wu  yeiy  considerahle,  and  one 
«&ciof  the  reformation  waste  draw 
them  fitf  more  closely  to  the  Bre- 
^hnsL  Some  of  them  eventually 
wited  themselves  with  the  Swiss 
ConfenoD.  See  the  extracts  in  6ie- 
«d»,  ra.  pt.  i.  pp.  444,  445. 

'  Middle  A  ffe,  p.  437,  n.  5,  and  Lu- 
theri  Sdir^teH,  xix.  554  sq.,  where 
he  speaks  of  these  BreUiren  as  hetero- 
dox OD  other  points  as  well  ('  etliche 
mefar  Ketserstttck  haben*) :  cf.  also 

XII.  1593  iq. 

'  The  following  characteristic  pas- 
nge  oocors  in  a  letter  to  Spalatmus 
iJtily  4,  151a  ;  De  Wette,  n.  ai;)  : 
'  Picudi  apnd  me  legates  habuerunt, 
<fe  fide  sua  consiuentes.  Inveni 
fenns  omnia  sana,  nisi  quod  obscora 
phnsi  et  barbara  utuntur  pro  Scrip- 
tors  phrasL  Donde  qun  me  mo- 
vezity  smity  quod  parvulorum  bap- 


tismum  nullius  fidei  et  fructus 
runt,  et  tamen  eoe  baptisant  [of. 
Middle  Affe,  p.  314,  n.  5J,  et  rebap- 
tisant  ad  se  venientes  ex  noetris ; 
delude  septem  sacramenta  ponunt. 
Nam  OGBUbatuB  aacerdotalis  inter  eos 
placet,  cum  non  necessarium  fadant. 
Bed  liberum.  Adeo  nusquam  est  in 
orbe  puritas  EvangeliL  An  et  fidei 
et  operum  sanam  habeant  sententiam, 
nondum  liquet,  valde  enim  dubito : 
de  Euchanstia  nihil  falsum  video, 
nisi  fiillant  verbis,  sic  nee  de  bap- 
tismo.' 

9  To  this  Luther  himself  wrote 
a  preface  (Walch,  xiv.  306).  On 
its  literary  history,  see  Niemeyer, 
Confeaa.  Bed.  Bxform,  Praf.  pp. 
xxxvi.  sq.,  and  Gieseler,  in.  pt.  i. 
440,  n.  4. 

10  Printed  in  Niemeyer,  as  above, 
pp.  771  sq.  SubsequenUy  (1549), 
a  deputation  of  them  visited  Luther, 
and  completed  this  religious  alliance. 
They  were  headed  by  George  Israel, 
a  psstor  of  great  eminence,  who  after- 
wards, whSe  in  Poland,  contributed 
largely  to  the  establishment  of  the 
(kmMffOM*  Sendomiritnaii ;  see  above, 
p.  93. 
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arrayed  themselves  upon  the  side  of  the  elector  of  Saxonj 
as  he  embarked  in  the  Schmalkaldic  war^.  Accoidinglj. 
the  overthrow  of  the  Protestants  entailed  on  them  a  series 
of  most  bitter  persecations.  All  who  recognized  the  titk 
'Brethren*  were  ejected  from  Bohemia  by  a  royal  edict 
(May  4,  1648),  and  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  aonls  pro- 
ceeded through  Poland  and  Silesia  in  quest  of  the  asylum 
granted  them  by  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia^  In  the  mean- 
time  a  majority  of  the  Calixtines  who  were  not  included 
in  this  persecution  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  imperfect 
fireedom*  which  had  been  conceded  to  their  forefskthei^ 
They  determined  to  assume  the  standing-ground  of  Pro- 
testants, in  spite  of  vigorous  efibrts  of  the  Jesuits^  who 
attempted  by  all  possible  means  to  isolate  them,  with  the 
hope  of  thus  facilitating  their  '  conversion.'  In  confonn- 
ity  with  precedents  already  shewn  in  Poland*,  they  now 
effected  a  religious  union  with  the  remnant  of  Bohemias 
Brethren,  presenting  the  Confession^  by  which  it  had 
been  ratified  to  Maximilian  II.  in  1676,  and  subaequentlj 
in  1608  to  Budolph  II.  But  although  the  preaaure  of 
political  difficulties  occasionally  enabled  them  to  wrinc 
concessions^  from  the  imperial  government,  the  influence 
of  the  counter-reformation  party,  and  especially  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Jesuits,  prevailed  ere  long  in  banishing  eveiy 
one  of  them  who  had  the  courage  to  avow  his  principles 


^  Seeabo^e,  p.  66. 

*  Aboye,  p.  8i,  n.  5. 

*  The  CompaeUUa,  tm  tho^e,  p.  95, 
n.  9. 

.  *  These  had  entered  the  oountrr 
as  early  ai  1553  ;  see  Balbintu,  de 
Jtebus  Bohem,  Lib.  v.  c.  ii,  and 
The  Srformation  and  AnH-Reforma- 
ttof»«n^oA«mu»  (anonymous),  (Lond. 
1B45),  I.  73  sq.  The  College  called 
the  'Clementinnm'  was  oipmized 
for  them  by  the  learned  Canisius. 
At  first  they  captivated  the  people 
by  professing  that  their  main  object 
w|ui  to  teach  the  scienoes  gratis. 


'  In  the  ObnaeiiMif  Smdomirienau 
aboTe,  p.  95. 

*  Ftmted  in  Niemeyer,  as  tJoast, 
pp.  8x0  sq.  The  subscription  to  t^ 
i&utoto  J>ediicaiorv%  is  as  foUo^v^s 
'  Baronee,  Nobiles,  PrageDaes,  et  rr- 
lique  civitates  omnium  IVinm  ^ 
tuum  regni  Bohemici  sub  ntraqu«' 
oonmiunioantium  ;*  the  £4r«e  Estate: 
being  the  Saxons,  Swiss  and  Bofae 
mian  Brethren :  <^.  Tke  Rrfarmatitm, 
fto.  ill  Bokemiaf  I.  loc  sq. 

'  e.g.  A  perfect  rehgioua  eqnalitr 
was  granted  them  in  1609,  but  thr 
grant  was  soon  rescinded. 
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(1627).  The  anthor  of  this  sentence  was  Ferdinand  II.*,  bohbhia 
Tvho  with  equal  rigonr  extirpated  Protestantism,  wherever  "oeayia. 
lie  was  able,  from  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 


HUNGARY  AND   TRANSYLVANIA. 

Partly  owing  to  the  links  of  intercommunication  ftir- 
iiished  by  *  Waldenses','  or  in  later  times  Bohemian  brethren, 
partly  to  the  force  of  national  sympathy  among  the  nume- 
rous Saxon  colonists  who  had  been  planted  for  some  years 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  both  of  these  distant  regions 
felt  the  impulse  of  the  Lutheran  movement  at  a  very  early 
stage  ^®.  In  spite  of  bloody  persecutions  instigated  by  the 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  the  reformers  were  enabled  to 
gain  complete  ascendancy  in  several  towns  and  districts". 
ilany  of  the  youths  who  flocked  for  education  to  the 
Grerman  universities  had  found  their  way  to  Wittenberg", 
and  nearly  all  of  them  on  their  return  attempted  to  diffuse 
the  principles  which  they  had  learned  from  Luther  and  his 
colleagues^*.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Louis  II.  of 
Hungary  in  1626^^,  the  right  of  succession  was  vigorously 


<  SeeSchmer,  Tkkty  Ytati  War^ 
pp.  6o  Bq.  Lond.  1847 ;  and  in 
greater  deUul,  TKe  Reformation  ftc. 
en  Bokemia,  I.  356  sq.  Hii  irfana 
were  formed  in  early  life,  while  he 
was  A  papil  of  the  Jesuits  at  Ingol- 
stadt. 

'  About  1315  we  find  as  many  as 
80,000  Waldenses  in  Hunsaiy :  Jxiif . 
of  the  ProteMUmi  ChwrJi  in  Hun- 
gary^ translated  by  Craig  (Lond. 
1854),  p.  16.  Their  descendants  in 
Upper  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Mol- 
davia and  WaUachia,  were  called 
Hussites,  and  their  numbers  were  in 
all  probabili^  augmented  by  the 
followers  of  Uuss  Qhid,  pp.  i8  iq.), 
with  whom  they  had  a  manifest  af- 
finity. 

^®  Merchants  of  Hennannstadt 
imported  some  of  Luther's  books, 
which  they  purchased  at  Leipsic  fiur, 

R.r. 


i  nto  Transylvania  as  early  as  1591 : 
and  in  the  same  year,  George  SzKk- 
minr,  archbishop  of  Grin,  ordered  a 
condemnation  of  similar  books  to  be 
read  from  the  pulpits  of  the  principal 
churches  of  Hungary  (Ihii.  p.  33). 
Severe  edicts  were  also  issued  against 
Lutheranism  in  1523  and  1525,  by 
the  influence  of  other  prelates :  see  Ri- 
bini,  MemorabiUa  A^igvMana  Chnfet' 
noniainReffnoffunffarugf  etc.  I.  rosq. 

11  Among  other  con  verts  was  queen 
Mary,  who  had  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  her  chaplaiD,  John  Henkel, 
Ifitt.  ef  Prol,  Church  in  Hungary, 
p.  30.  As  usual,  the  preaching  friars 
were  efficient  auzitiaries  {Ibid.  p.  36). 

''  See  the  list,  as  before,  p.  38. 

^'  To  them  is  due  the  foundation 
of  the  flourishing  High-school  at 
(Edenberg,  (Ibid.  pp.  71,  95). 

^^  See  above,  p.  59. 
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Transylyaniay  both  of  whom  endeavonied  to  secore  the  co- 
operation of  the  bishops  by  denouncing  the  promoters  of 
religions  change*.  But  fiaiYOured  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  civil  war  and  the  comparative  impunity  which  it 
afforded,  Lutheran  tenets  never  ceased  to  root  themselves 
more  deeply  in  all  quarters  and  in  minds  of  every  class. 
In  Hermannstadt  and  other  towns  of  Transylvania  where 
the  monks  had  clamoured  for  the  execution  of  the  pen^l 
edicts,  they  were  driven  from  their  cloisters  and  threatened 
with  death  itself  if  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  *live 
according  to  the  Gospel'.'  One  of  the  more  active  propa- 
gandists in  that  region  was  John  Honter^,  who  on  hk 
return  from  Switzerland  in  1633  established  a  printing- 
office  at  Cronstadt,  and  by  it  as  well  as  by  his  exhortations 
from  the  pulpit  laboured  to  disseminate  the  new  opinion5. 
In  the  meantime  Hungary  was  profiting  by  the  discourses 
of  Matthew  Devay*,  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  Wittenber^' 
reformers.  He  published  in  1533  a  Magyar  translation  »:i' 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul*,  which  was  followed  three  yerjs 
later  by  a  version  of  the  Grospels ;  and  in  other  wajTs  odh- 
tributed  effectually  to  the  enlightenment  and  moral  exalta- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  It  seems  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  unbroken  reign  of  Ferdinand  (1640 — 1564),  thb? 
influential   reformer    (called    'the  Luther  of   Hungary' i 


^  Ranke,  Rrf,  ii.  476  sq.  Among 
the  gupporteTS  of  Ferdinand  was 
Peter  rertfnyi,  the  fint  reforming 
magnate  in  Hungary.     Ihid,  p.  479. 

*  Hiti»  of  Prot.  Church  in  Htm- 
garyt  pp.  4a  sq.  Ferdinand,  in  his 
edict  given  at  Ofen,  Aug.  20,  15^7, 
complains  that  even  Anabaptists  and 
aMniii«nt<>ri.n«  (Zwingliua)  w«e 
gainmg  sround. 

*  Ibid.  p.  49.  The  monks  and 
nuns  either  left  the  place,  or  hud 
aside  the  dress  of  their  order  in  eight 
days. 


^  Gieseler,  ni.  pt.  i.  p.  463  :  ffU. 
of  Prot.   dhwrek  •»   Hfmgary,   p. 

59- 

•  ItAd.  pp.  50  sq.    He  was  more 

than  once  imprisoned  before  his  se- 
cond visit  to  Wittenberg  (1536)  and 
his  ultimate  establishment  in  xh» 
district  between  the  Raab  and  thf 
Balaton  lake  (1537). 

•  Ibid.  p.  5«.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  appeared  soon  aiW- 
wards  in  Magyar;  \lhid,  pp.  5S,  50,) 
and  in  Croatian  as  early  as  iV6^: 
(Ibid.  p.  77). 
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abandoned  his  original  views^  respecting  the  nature  of  the  ^^fj?^^ 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  joined  the  standard  of  the  "^^^^ia^ 
Swiss  (circ.  1544).  Chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  defection, 
all  the  miserable  altercations,  we  have  traced  elsewhere, 
had  reappeared  among  his  converts.  The  arguments  of 
Lutheran  polemics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Eliminations 
of  the  diet  of  Presburg  on  the  other,  strove  in  vain  to  check 
the  innovations  of  the  '  Sacramentarians».'  A  rupture 
betrween  the  two  Confessions  grew  inevitable;  and  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  we  except  the  German 
residents,  a  great  majority  of  the  Hungarian  reformers  had 
evinced  their  bias  for  the  Calvinistic  dogmas.  Their  Conr 
Jessto  Czengertna^  (drawn  up  at  Csenger  in  1657  or  1658) 
is  strongly  marked  by  such  peculiarities,  while  in  1566 
they  openly  xmited  themselves  with  Switzerland*®. 

It  was  diflferent  in  the  proTince  of  Traiu,ylT«mia,  whe« 
Saxons  formed  the  chief /ingredient  of  the  popxdation.  4 
After  the  death  of  John  Zdpolya  (1540),  his  widow  mainly 
through  the  favour  of  the  Turks  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  claims  of  her  son  who  was  a  minor;  and  on  finding  that 
the   reformation-party  had  become  politically  superior  to 


7  He  bad  oordiAllj  accepted  the 
Aag^borg  Confesrion  in  1536:  JUd, 
Another  of  the  waverera  was  the 
ooiint  Francis  von  Reva,  who  corre- 
sponded with  Luther  on  this  matter, 
and  received  bis  reply  dated  Wit- 
tenbef^,  Aug.  4*  15  39  ^  ^Wd.  pp.  56, 
57.  In  proof  of  diJEFerent  tendencies 
five  of  the  leading  cities  of  Upper 
Hungary  00  this  side  of  the  Theiss 
were  ready  to  avow  their  old  devotion 
to  liUtheranism,  by  drawing  up  Qn 
1549)  the  Confeuio  PentapoUtana, 
which  is  a  mere  extract  from  the 
Augsburg,  as  modified  by  Melanc- 
thon.  It  is  printed  at  length  in 
Ribini,  as  above,  I.  p.  78  sq.  The 
eariler  synod  of  Erdod  held  in  1545, 
is  obumed  by  both  parties :  ffiit,  of 
Prot,  Ckwrek  in  Mungary,  pp.  61, 
61.     In  1563  party-spirit  raged  even 


more  fiercely  at  the  s3rnod  of  Tarczal 
{Ibid,  pp.  80,  81),  and  later  in  the 
century  mstigated  the  Wittenbergers 
to  expel  from  their  Univenity*no  leas 
than  twenty-five  Hungarian  students 
who  would  not  mgn  the  Formula  Ck>n- 
cordise  (cf.  above,  p.  73) :  Jhid.  p.  107. 

^  They  were  as  usual  classed  with 
Anabaptists :  see  Ribini,  on  the  diet 
of  Presburg,  I.  70. 

*  Printed  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  539 
sq.     On   the  mistakes  of  Bossuet 

E respecting  it>  see  Niemeyer^s  Prtf, 
.  udx.  It  is  still  the  common  Con- 
ission  of  the  Reformed  Hungarians. 
^^  The  Helvetic  Confession  which 
they  now  embraced,  had  been  print- 
ed at  Torgau  in  1556,  and  was  al- 
ready laid  before  a  convention  of 
ministers  at  D^rdcsin,  in  1 5  5  8 :  Proi, 
Church  in  Hungary^  pp.  69,  85. 
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class  of  them  who  recognized  the  Augsburg  Confession' 
(1667).  Similar  concessions  were  at  length  extended  t* 
the  Transylyanian  followers  of  the  Swiss.  Nor  was  the 
toleration  of  the  prince  John  Si^mund  restricted  to  the^n- 
three  varieties  of  '  orthodox'  Christianity.  He  afterwanis 
included  among  '  authorized  religions'  that  propounded  W 
the  anti-Trinitarians  of  Poland*,  who  on  £ftiling  to  esta- 
blish their  principles  in  Hungary'  retired  into  Transyl- 
vania^, and  infected,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  ClatL^en- 
burg.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Jesuits  were  let  loo^ 
on  this  divided  province,  under  the  patronage  of  Stephen 
Bathori^  l^ii^g  of  Poland  (1679),  they  began  to  reap  con- 
siderable harvests,  and  would  probably  have  been  still  mort 
successful,  had  they  not  been  forcibly  expelled*  by  a  decret. 
of  December  16,  1688.  Their  efforts  at  the  same  conjunc- 
ture were  especially  concentrated  on  the  neighbouring 
states  of  Hungary'^,  and  with  the  old  results. 


SPAIN. 


It  was  natural  that  a  movement  which  convulsed  thi 
whole  of  Germany  should   be  transmitted  to  the    other 


^  The  following  extract  from  the 
royal  edict  is  given  by  Gieseier  from 
Behko'i  TVanuiUpoma  (Yindebon. 
1 778) :  '  Eocleaiaa  quoque  Hungari- 
oaa  in  religione  cum  SaxonibuB  idem 
tmUenUa  regina  sub  patrocinimn  re- 
dpit,  et  minintris  illiurum  justoe  pro- 
ventufl  integre  reddi  et  administrari 
raandaturam  se  promitUt/ 

'  See  above,  p.  9a ;  and  of.  Paget's 
fftmffory  and  Transylvania,  n.  50a, 
Lond.  1S39. 

*  Ribini,  as  before,  I.  904  sq. 

*  An  Italian,  Blandvater,  was  their 
chief,  and  a  synod  held  at  Wardein 
openly  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity :  Eitt,  of  Proi,  ChmtcK 

\  in  Hunffoiry,  p.  86. 


'  See  aboTe,  p.  92,  n.  i. 

«  Hitt.  of  Prot,  Ch,  m  Hungawy. 
p.  104. 

'  Ibid,  pp.  loi  sq.  Aooording^  t*) 
the  same  authority  (p.  73)  when  the*! 
extraordinaiy  remedies  began  to  be 
applied,  'only  three  families  of  ibr 
magnates  adhered  still  to  the  pope. 
The  nobility  were  nearly  all  r«fana- 
ed,  and  the  people  were,  thirty  t*) 
one,  attached  to  the  new  doctrine.' 
In  like  manner  we  find  PmiI  Bor- 
nemisxe  (al.  Bomemissa),  biahop  i>f 
Weissenbuzg  in  IVansylTaiiia,  quit- 
ting the  countvy  in  1556,  on  ac- 
count of  the  almost  unrvensi  preva- 
lence of  anti-Bomish  doctrines:  Ibid. 
p.  69. 
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territories  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  Spain,  moreover, 
strong  predispositions®  in  favour  of  the  reformation  had 
existed  for  some  time  anterior  to  the  breach  between  the 
pope  and  Luther,  partly  owing  to  the  scandalous  corrup- 
tions of  the  Spanish  Church^,  and  partly  to  disgust  excited 
by  the  Inquisition^^,  which  had  there  put  forth  its  most 
malignant  energies.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  writings" 
f'i  the  Saxon  friar  translated  and  distributed  in  the  Penin- 
sula as  early  as  the  date  of  his  excommunication;  papal 
liriefs  admonishing  the  state-authorities  to  check  the  new 
opinions  on  the  threshold,  and  the  watchfal  eye  of  the 
inquisitor-general  superintending  their  repression".  For  a 
irhile,  however,  all  such  measures  proved  entirely  ineffec- 
tual.   Headed  by  two  brothers,  Juan^*  and  Alfonso^*  de 
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*  Even  Bahneag,  PrcftettanHtm  and 
Cu^keiKitjf,  c.  xxr?ii.  Engl,  trans., 
admitfl  tbe  existence  of  this  feeling 
uwdl  ae  the  rapid  spread  of  Luther- 
vatta.  See  the  etridenoe  collected 
W  I>e  GMtro,  Spanish  PrUettants, 
V^fsm,  Lond.    1851,   and  M'Crie, 

^^.  cf  tke  Reform,  in  Spam,  Edinb. 

18J9. 

•  See  Middle  Age,  p.  372. 

'^  See  Llorentey  H%aUnia  critica  de 
^  ffiqjtieieion.  In  its  earlier  form 
cf.  Middle  Age,  p.  310,  n.  a),  it  had 
mppreaied  the  Caihari  of  Spain,  but 
*«  even  more  terrible  when  re-esta- 
^•'iilwd  in  Castile  ( 1478),  for  the  pur- 
J^^^ofdBtecting Je^v8 (ibid.  p.  342 : 
'^''Bscott's  Ferdinand  and  Jtabella, 
c^  Tii).  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Lvthenm  reformation  (1531)1  the 
f¥)pe  VIS  under  the  necessity  of 
r«T(4i]ig  the  mitigation  of  its  seyeri- 
ti«,  wh»Bh  he  had  before  determined 
npoo  St  the  request  of  the  Ck>rteB: 
^ke,  lUf.  1.  526. 

"  M'Crie,  pp.  123,   1^4.    These 

vniwnes  which  included  the   Com- 

'^^ntary  on  the  Qalaliana,  appear  to 

^▼e  been  supplied   through    An- 
twerp. 

^  De  Castro,  pp.  16,  17. 

^'  Joan  de  Vaul^  was  a  jnrisoon- 


suit  highly  esteemed  by  the  emperor. 
He  beotme  secretary  to  the  Spanish 
viceroy  at  Naples,  where  be  also 
made  numerous  disciples,  and  died 
in  1540  {Ibid.  pp.  17,  18).  For  a 
list  of  his  writings,  see  Ibid.  pp.  33, 
94.  The  first  in  the  series  is  entitled 
Tralado  utiUeim/o  dd  Ben^ficio  de 
Jeeucrigto:  cf.  below,  p.  106,  n.  6. 
M'Crie  (pp.  142  sq.)  points  out  the 
mystical  turn  of  hit  writings,  which 
may  be  attributable  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  John  Tauler, 
whom  Luther  also  strongly  admired : 
cf.  above,  p.  17. 

^^  Be  Castro,  pp.  45  sq.  Alfonso 
was  for  some  years  secretary  to  the 
high  chancellor  of  Charles  Y. :  but 
there  is  great  confusion  between  the 
acts  and  writings  of  the  two  brothers: 
Ibid.  p.  16,  M'Crie,  p.  141,  note.  In 
a  oontemporaiT  account  of  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  (1530)  in  Walch's  Ial- 
ther,  XVI.  913,  mention  is  made  of 
an  Alphonsus  'Kais.  Maj.  Hispa- 
nischer  Canslar/  who  informed  Me- 
lancthon  in  a  friendly  spirit  that  his 
countrymen  were  taught  to  regard 
the  Lutherans  as  no  better  than  infi- 
dels. The  charges  formally  adduced 
by  the  inquisitors  may  be  seen  in 
Llorentd. 
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Vald^s,  the  refonning  school  mcreased  from  day  to  day  in 
numbers  and  importance.  It  had  representatives  among 
the  retinae  of  Charles  V.  himself;  and  both  in  Seville  an  J 
Valladolid  the  crowd  of  earnest  Lutherans  was  so  great 
that  cells  could  hardly  be  at  last  procured  for  their  incar- 
ceration. Seville  owed  its  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrines  to  a  native  of  Andalucia,  Rodrigo  de  Valero  ^ 
who  suddenly  abandoned  a  life  of  idle  gaiety  and  dis^ipa- 
tion,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  interpretation  of  them  to  all  per- 
sons who  came  within  his  reach*.  He  afterwards  evince^l 
the  depth  of  his  convictions  by  adhering  to  this  course  ii 
spite  of  the  Inquisitors,  by  whom  he  was  eventually  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  at  San  Lucar  (1641).  The  most  &moii5 
of  his  converts  was  doctor  Juan  Gil  (Egidius),  whose 
academical  distinctions^  induced  the  emperor  to  nominate 
him  for  the  valuable  bishopric  of  Tortosa  (1650).  Hi? 
affection  for  Valero  had  not,  however,  escaped  the  eye  ol 
the  Inquisitors.  He  was,  accordingly,  accused  of  Luther- 
anism,  and  lodged  in  prison  till  he  had  expressed  ki^ 
willingness  to  make  a  public  abjuration^  of  some  points 
alleged  against  him  (Aug.  21,  1662).  But  even  this  mea- 
sure did  not  satisfy  his  persecutors,  who  restrained  hiiD 
from  the  exercise  of  all  his  ministerial  duties,  and  con* 
demned  him  to  the  dungeons  of  the  *  Holy  Office.*     Whei 


^  De  Castro,  pp.  i6  §q.  M'Grie, 
pp.  146  nq, 

'  'Whether  he  had  any  other 
meant  of  instruction  [than  the  Vul- 
gate],  or  what  these  were,  must 
remain  a  secret ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  led  to  form  a  system  of 
doctrine  not  different  from  that  of 
the  refonners  of  Qermany,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  church  in 
Seville,  which  was  Lutheran  in  all 
the  main  artidesof  its  beUef :'  M'Crie, 
p.  147. 

'    •  De  Castro,  pp.  30  sq.    He  was 
educated  at  AlcaU,  and  promoted  to 


the  office  of  magistral  canon  <€&. 
preacher)  in  the  cathedral  at  SeTu- 
u^  1537-  Valero  advised  hhn  v 
abandon  the  scholastic  auUuMra,  &ir. 
give  himself  exclusively  to  the  stud,' 
of  the  Bible.  Respecting  his  mc^ 
distinguished  coadjutors,  see  M'Cr^. 
pp.  154  sq.,  M).  206  sq. 

*  See  De  Castro,  pp.  34  sq.  m'> 
throws  new  light  on  this  subj^n 
The  applications  for  the  Tacaot  ^ 
of  Tortosa  furnish  M  *Crie  with  um}i 
materials  for  reflecting  at  lar^  u! 
the  'duplicity,  the  selfishneas  »si 
the  servmty  of  the  clogy '  (p.  163I 
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he  finally  regained  his  liberty  (1555)  he  settled  at  Valla- 
dolid.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  devoted 
to  the  Reformation*,  and  imtil  his  death  in  the  following 
year,  Egidins  had  the  courage  to  avow  himself  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  confraternity.  Another  of  their  leading 
pastors  was  Domingo  de  Rojas®,  a  Dominican  of  noble 
birth,  who  circulated  the  productions  of  the  Wittenberg 
divines,  and  also  added  to  them  many  kindred  writings  of 
his  own.  By  his  exertions  Agustin  Cazalla^,  one  of  the 
court-preachers,  who  had  been  converted  to  the  Lutheran 
creed  while  travelling  in  Germany,  took  up  his  residence 
at  VaUadolid ;  and  favoured  by  his  talents  and  authority 
the  new  opinions  were  diffdsed  not  only  there,  but  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages®.  Cazalla  was,  however, 
wanting  in  the  courage  of  the  Christian  martyr:  at  the 
scaffold*,  with  the  *sambenito'  on  his  shoulders,  he 
expressed  a  strong  desire  of  reconciliation  with  the  Church, 
and  thus  obtained  a  partial  commutation  of  his  sentence. 

It  was  on  discovering  the  extensive  propagation  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  that  the  efforts  of  the  *  Holy  Office'  were 
now  directed  with  redoubled  zeal  to  the  repression  of  all 
heresies  and  innovations.  Charles  V.*^,  from  his  seclusion 
at  Yuste,  was  continually  advocating  this  repressive  policy; 
and  when  his  son  Philip  II.  returned  from  England  on  the 
death  of  Mary  Tudor,  it  grew  obvious  that  the  days  of 
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^  It  leema  to  huTo  been  planted 
there  by  Francisco  de  San  Boman,  a 
native  of  Buigos,  who  bad  spent  bis 
early  years  in  Flanders  ^De  Castro, 
p.  40,  M'Crie,  pp.  170  sq.).  He  learn- 
ed to  reverence  titither  wbile  resident 
at  Bremen,  and  finally  died  a  martyr's 
deatb  (cira  1545)  at  VaUadolid. 

•  De  Castro,  pp.  114  sq.  M'Crie, 
pp.  335  sq.  He  was  educated  by 
Carranza,  tbe  future  arcbbisbop  of 
Toledo,  respecting  whom  see  below, 
p.  104,  n.  4. 

7  De  Castro,  pp.  93  sq.  M'Crie, 


pp.  116  sq.  His  confessor  in  early 
life  was  the  same  Carranza.  At  first 
he  was  an  active  opponent  of  the 
Lutherans  both  in  Germany  and 
Flanders. 

"  M'Crie,  p.  231. 

'  De  Castro,  p.  96.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  be  strangled  and  then  burnt, 
instead  of  being  burnt  alive. 

"  De  Castro,  pp.  84,  85 :  cf.  Stir- 
ling's Cloister  Life  of  Chariea  V., 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  never 
manifested  tbe  slightest  inclination 
to  relent. 
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Spanish  Protestantism  were  numbered  ^  Philip  has  been 
termed  the  *  Nero  of  Spain'.*  His  dark  and  saturnine 
fanaticism  displayed  itself  in  guiding  the  machinery  of  the 
Inquisition  and  extracting  pleasure  from  the  torment  of  his 
victims.  Informations,  arrests  and  autoa-de-fi  were  multi- 
plied*, the  sufferers  being  almost  universally  addicted  to 
the  principles  of  Luther^,  and  embracing  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks.  In  1670  the  work  of  extermination  was  com- 
pleted. Before  that  date,  however,  many  of  the  Spanish 
Protestants  had  foimd  a  quiet  resting-place  in  other  countriei*, 
in  Grermany,  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  in  the  Netherlandi«. 
and  more  especially  in  England^.  Francisco  de  Enzinas 
(otherwise  called  Dryander^)  was  an  example  of  this  clas^. 


^  The  Inquifliton  had  reseryed  a 
lai^  number  of  Proteetante,  in  order 
that  their  execution  might  signalise 
his   return.      He  was  accordingly 

E resent  with  his  court  at  an  auto 
eld  in  Valladolid,  Oct.  8,  1559, 
where  many  illustrious  prisoners  suf- 
fered at  the  stake  (De  Castro,  pp. 
itosq.) 

'  Ibid.  p.  no,  where  the  parallel 
is  drawn  at  length :  cf .  Schiller's  por- 
trait, RevoU  of  the  NetheHandt,  I. 
391,  39a,  Lond.  1847.  De  Castro 
(ch.  XXII.)  endeayours  to  make  out 
that  the  unnatural  hatred  of  Philip  to 
his  son,  Don  Carlos,  originated  in  the 
prince's  tenderness  for  Lutheranism. 

'  See  M'Crie,  pp.  139-336. 

*  On  the  charge  of  Lutheranism 
brought  against  Carranza,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  see  De  Castro,  ch.  ix.- 
xn.  This  prelate  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  England  by 
preaching  down  the  Reformation, 
and  also  at  the  council  of  Trent :  but 
the  occurrence  of  Lutheran  phrase- 
ology in  his  Oommentariet  on  the 
Chrtdian  CaUckitff^,  printed  at  An- 
twerp in  1558,  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  ^e  hatred  of 
his  enemies,  one  of  whom  was  the 
learned  Melchor  Cano.  On  the  other 
hand,   the   Catcchigm  obtained   the 


approbation  of  certain  deputies  ap- 
pointed to  examine  it  by  the  Coiuictl 
of  Trent :  but  their  report  was  not 
ratified  by  the  whole  of  that  aasem- 
bly.  To  escape  from  the  yiolence  of 
the  Inquisition,  Carranza  next  ap- 
pealed to  Pius  rV.,  who  in  spit«  of 
the  murmurs  of  Philip,  took  the  case 
into  hii  own  hands.  Difficultiee 
were,  howeyer,  constantly  thrown  in 
the  way  of  a  decision  till  the  aooe»- 
sion  of  Grregory  XIII.,  who  ruled 
that  the  Spuiish  primate  had  drawn 
'  bad  doctrine  from  many  condemned 
heretics,  such  as  Luther,  OScoIadi- 
padius,  Melancthon,'  ftc.,  and  called 
upon  him  to  abjure  the  errors  con- 
tained in  sixteen  propositions  (Ibid. 
pp.  1 8 1 , 1 82).  Carranza  read  the  abju- 
ration proyided  for  him,  and  died  soon 
afterwards  at  Rome  (May  1,  1576). 

'  SeeM<Crie,p.347.  They  formed 
a  congregation  in  London  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  (p.  367);  their 
raster,  after  1568,  being  Antonio  del 
Corro  (Corranus),  whose  orthodoxy 
was  suspected  (p.  373) :  ct  Parker  s 
Corrttpondence,  ed.  P.  S.  p.  340,  n.  i, 
and  p.  476. 

s  Enziiia  .  *  eyer-green  oak.'  De 
Enzinas  was  accordingly  styled  Du 
Cbesne  by  French  writers,  and  Dry- 
ander  by  himself  and  others. 
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3e  had  pursued  his  studies  in  the  uniyersity  of  Louvain^, 
rheie  excited  bj  the  biblical  writings  of  Erasmus,  he  pre- 
med  a  Castilian  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
v^  published  at  Antwerp  in  1643.  For  some  time  he  had 
ndtirated  the  friendship  of  Melancthon,  and  on  being 
■birged  with  heresy  at  Brussels  escaped  to  Wittenberg. 
[n  lSi8  he  found  his  way  to  England,  where  the  interest 
>t*  archbishop  Cranmer*,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  recom- 
nended,  soon  installed  him  in  the  professorship  of  Greek  at 
Jambridge. 


SPAIW. 


ITALY. 

The  inability  of  the  Beformation  to  strike  its  roots  in 
Southern  Europe  was  still  further  illustrated  by  its  rise 
and  fidl  in  every  part  of  Italy.  When  Luther  called  in 
question  the  established  theories  of  human  merit,  the  lite- 
ratnne  of  that  country  had  been  for  some  years  contracting 
a  most  sceptical  and  anti-christian  tone':  but  at  the  close 
•^f  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  the  symptoms  of  improvement  were 
Woming  visible.  A  club,  or  confraternity,  of  devout 
j^cholars^®,  to  the  number  of  fifty  persons,  and  including 
^la^par  Contarini,  Sadoleti,  Giberto  and  Caraffa,  all  of 
whom  were  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
was  organized  at  Bome  itself,  under  the  designation  *  Ora- 
tory of  Divine  Love.'  There  is  indeed  no  evidence  of  a 
'lirect  connexion  between  this  body   and   the  Lutheran 


'  De  Cirtro,  pp.  37  gq.,  M'Crie, 
PP:  188  Bq.  He  had  two  distin- 
guiahed  brothers,  Juan  and  Jayme, 
loth  of  whom  were  like  himaelf 
'i<^ot«dtoLuthenuiiun.  The  former 
wa«  put  to  death  by  the  Boman 
'i^uiflition. 

*  M'Criey  p.  197.  John  Laski,  or 
^  Latco,  to  whom  he  was  previously 
known  (p.  189),  mforms  us  that  on 
•July  19, 1548,  Dryander  was  ah-eady 
^  London,  where  he  was  preparing 


to  take  part  in  a  religious  conference: 
Hsdrdwick's  Hui.  0/  the  Atiides,  p. 
78,  n.  5.  On  June  5,  1549,  we  find 
him  sending  a  Latin  compendium  of 
the  Prayer-Book  to  Bulfinger  {Ori- 
ginal Latert,  ed.  P.  S.  p.  350,  Camb. 
1846),  and  complaining  of  some  parts 
of  that  formulary. 

•  Middle  Age,y.  376,  n.  i,  p.  379: 
Waddington,  Reform.  I.  57  sq. 

^^  Banke,  Hid,  of  Popee,  I.  135 
sq.  Lond.  184X. 
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movement^;  but  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Witten- 
berg reformer,  that  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  wss 
also  the  inspiring  principle  of  Contarini  and  his  firiends. 
In  the  political  troubles  that  befel  the  rest  of  Italy  soon 
afterwards,  one  section  of  them  had  retired  to  Venice,  where 
the  spirit  of  devotion  which  hitherto  animated  them  wa^ 
strengthened  by  continued  intercourse.  Of  fresh  accessions 
to  their  body,  none  were  more  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
and  piety  than  Beginald  Pole  the  English  reAigee^,  and 
Brucioli,  the  author  of  a  new  Italian  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures'.  They  had  also  an  ally  in  cardinal  Morone*. 
archbishop  of  Modena:  while  similar  principles  were 
zealously  diffused  at  Naples  by  the  Spanish  secretary  Juan 
de  Vald^s*,  who  died  in  1540.  It  was  out  of  this  evangelic 
movement  that  a  very  influential  treatise  on  the  Benefit  of 
Christ's  Death  had  issued  in  1643.  By  whomsoever  written* 


^  Luther's  works,  howeyer,  as  well 
M  those  of  Melancthon,  Bucer  and 
Zwlngli,  were  circulated  in  Italy  at 
an  early  period,  and  read  with  great 
avidity:  M'Crie's  JSTuf.  of  B^orm. 
in  Itahff  pp.  34  sq.  Edinb.  1817. 
For  Contanni's  approximation  to  the 
Lutherans  at  Ratisbon,  see  above, 

L64  and  n.  2.  His  own  works 
vc  on  this  account  suffered  fre- 
quent mutilations:  e.g,  his  treatise 
Jk  JuHiiaUione  (cf.  Ranke,  Ihid.  p. 
ao6,  note),  and  his  treatise  De  PoUi- 
iaUPontificii  (cf.  Twysden,  Vind.  of 
Church  of  England,  p.  144,  n.  5, 
Camb.  1847). 

>  He  had  visited  Padua  ('the 
Athens  of  Europe*)  as  early  as  1519, 
and  had  thus  become  acquainted  wiUi 
many  of  the  Italian  literati:  see 
PhiUpe's  Life  of  Pole.  With  regard 
to  Gontarini's  teachinff^on  the  doc- 
trine of  justification,  Pole  declared 
that  his  friend  had  *  brought  to  light 
the  jewel  which  the  Cburch  kept 
half  concealed*  (Ranke,  Popei,  i. 
138);  and  Flaminio,  another  of  their 
circle,  stated  the  same  doctrine  ex- 


actly in  the  style  of  Lutlier  {Ihd, 

p.  139)- 

*  M'Crie,  Brf.  Ml  lUO^t  pp.  54  tq. 

The    New  Testament  appeared  in 
1530,  and  the  remaining  books  in 

*  See  an  account  of  him  in  Schfl- 
hom's  AniamiUdeM  JAterarioB^  xn.  537 
sq.  In  1557  he  was  imprisoned  br 
order  of  Paul  IV.,  and  certain  i4rft- 
det  brought  against  him  proving  \ai 
tendency  towards  Lutheranism.  Ao 
cording  to  the  third  of  the  seriet 
{Ihid.  p.  568),  'dixit  ConciUum  Tn- 
dentinum  quoad  articulum  justiiica- 
tionis  esse  retractandum, '  and  acconl- 
ing  to  the  eighth,  '  tenuit,  opera  nos- 
tra, quantumcunque  in  gratia  Dei 
facta,  non  esse  meritoria.* 

'  Cf.  above,  p.  loi,  n.  13. 

*  The  Italian  original  of  this  vert 
scarce  work  has  been  just  reprink^ 
(1855)  with  a  learned  /nfrodnefiim 
by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington.  The 
author  was  probably  Aonio  Paleario 
(della  Paglia),  a  friend  of  Pole»  Fb- 
minio  and  others  of  that  school. 
He  was  at  last  apprehended  by  tbi- 
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it  seemed  the  powerfiil  patronage  of  Morone^,  and  must  TCAhY. 
henceforth  have  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  a 
healthier  spirit,  not  indeed  identical  with  Luther's,  but 
presenting  very  strong  analogies  to  it.  When  the  Inquisitor 
at  length  arose  to  counteract  the  spread  of  *Lutheranism' 
in  Italy,  as  many  as  forty  thousand  copies  of  this  work, 
either  in  the  original  or  in  translations,  fell  into  his 
hands. 

But  meanwhile  other  forms  of  thought  •,  directly  bor- 
rowed from  the  writings  of  the  Wittenberg  and  Swiss 
divines,  had  gained  extensive  currency  in  districts  lying 
far  beyond  the  Alps.  We  find  reformers  taking  shelter  in 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara®,  and  even  welcomed  at  the  court. 
At  Modena,  Locarno,  Milan,  Lucca,  Mantua,  Siena,  and 
still  more  at  Naples*^,  Luther  had  his  correspondents  and 
auxiliaries^'.  Bologna  in  like  manner,  notwithstanding  its 
position  in  the  Papal  States,  excited  the  congratulations 
of  Martin  Bucer**  on  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  converts: 
while  in  all  the  leading  towns  of  the  republic  of  Venice*', 

Inquistton,  and  committed  to  the  ^  Jhid,  p.  85. 

fl&mes  at  Borne  (1570).    The  Span-  ^*  Ihid,  pp.  89  Bq.    As  early  as 

iah  form  of  the  treatue  Dd  Benifeio  1518  Luther  wrote  (De  Wette,  in. 

di  Qieau  Chriito  Oroeifisio,  referred  989) :  '  Lsetus  audio  de  Venetis  qu» 

to  abore  (p.  loi,  n.  13),  waa  in  aU  acribis,  quod  Yerbum  Dei  receperint.' 

probability   one    of   the  numerous  From  the  Venetian  territory  sprung 

translations  of  it,  and  may  have  been  Matteo  Flacio  (Fladus  lUyncus,  also 

due  to  '  un  monaoo  di  San  Severino  called  Franoowitz),  the  chief  com- 

in    Napoli,  disonwlo   del   YaldeSi'  piler  of  the  Catalogus  Tettium  Veri- 

which  explains  ttie  language  of  the  tatit  (of.  Middle  Age,  p.  397,  n.  6), 

Inquisitors  cited  by  Buikey  Popes,  Bndihe  CerUuria  Magdamrgentea {ftee 

I.  141,  note.  Bowling,  Study  of  JScd.  ffiat.  jn, 

7  Ranke,  Ibid,    The  same  chaige  105  sq.)     He  became  a  pupil  of  Me- 

is   brought  against  Morone  in  the  lancthon,  but  was  aft«7Rrards  yio- 

prooeedmgs  mentioned  above,  n.  4.  lently  opposed  to  him :  cf.  above^ 

^  Cf.  M 'One's  classification,  pp.  p.  70,  n.  i.    Another  of  the  Yene- 

165,  166.  tian  reformers  was  Pierpaolo  Yer- 

*  CalTin  himself  was  one  of  these  gerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria,  who 

(circ.  1535),  and  exercised  great  in-  after  serving  as  papal  legate  in  Ger- 

flaence  over  the  mind  of  the  duchess:  many  (above,  p.  ox,  n.  i),  seceded 

M'Crie^  M.  in  Italy,  p.  70.  to  the  Protestants  in  1548,  difiiised 

^^  See  the  evidence  collected  by  their  principles  in  the  Grisons,  and 

Giesekr,  m.  i.  p.  498,  n.  16.  died  at  Tilbingen  in  1565  (M'Crie, 

^  H'Crie,  pp.  75  sq.  pp.  378,  379).  His  brother  Giovanni 
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owing  partly  to  the  anti-Bomish  spirit  that  prevailed, 
partly  to  the  thriving  commerce  that  expanded  her  intelUj 
gence,  and  laid  her  open  to  soggestions  firom  the  neig! 
bouring  countries,  'Lutheranism'  had  won  a  aeries 
brilliant  victories  (1530 — 1642).  Two  of  its  most  act 
propagators  in  Italy  at  large  were  Bernardino  Ochino^ 
capuchin,  of  small  acquirements,  but  unwearying  in  devuti*^ 
to  the  cause  he  had  embraced;  and  Pietro  Martire  Vir^ 
migli*,  a  canon-regular  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine  and  a 
very  able  scholar.  The  sermons  of  Ochino,  who  remidnel 
in  outward  communion  with  the  Church,  were  inteiraptel 
(1642)  by  a  message  questioning  his  orthodoxy,  and  citinj 
him  before  the  Roman  tribunals;  on  which  he  fled  acrr»N< 
the  mountains  to  Geneva.  Martyr  was  ere  long  compelled 
to  follow  his  example,  seeking  an  asylum  at  Zurich  an<i 
Strasburg;  and  after  various  fortunes  both  the  exiles'  went 
to  England  (1647),  and  became  the  guests  of  archbishop 
Cranmer.  All  the  lamentable  feuds  which  had  divided  tlk 
camp  of  the  Reformers  in  other  districts  reproduced  them- 
«elye8  in  Italy^  where  anti-Trinitariankm,  as  -w^  encoui.- 


Batitta  Vergeiio,   bishop  of  Pol% 
alio  joined  the  reformation  {Ibid. 

p.  «37). 

^  See  M'Crie,  pp.  loS  iq. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  T 17  sq.  He  wai  ealled 
Vermigli,  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
second  Peter  Martyr,  a  Milanese  of 
Anghiera  (hence  Anglerius),  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.  On  the  re- 
former see  Schmidt's  Vie  <U  Pierre 
Martyr  Vemtigli,  Strasburgi  1835. 

•  See  Strype's  Cranmery  11.  153, 
n«;  ed.  £.  H.  S.  Their  travelling 
ezpensesy  of  which  a  curious  bill  is 
presenred  {Arehaologia,  XXI.  471), 
were  paid  by  the  privy  oouncU. 
Ochino,  who  had  obtamed  a  prebend 
at  Canterbury  (May  9,  1548),  writes 
from  London  (July  1 7, 1548)  to  Mus- 
cuius  of  Augsburg,  denouncing  the 
'  abominable  Interim:'  OriffiwU  Let' 


tere,  ed.  P.  S.  p.  335.  Peter  Mtf- 
tyr  was  made  professor  of  divinitT 
wk  Oxford  in  1549 :  but  both  of  thee: 
retreated  on  the  aocetsion  of  qu^ea 
Mary,  establishing  themselTes  erGt- 
tually  at  Zttrich  (M*Ori^  p.  3S5). 
There,  however,  Ochino  was  daargvd 
with  advooating  anti-'^initaiianissi 
>and  poly^nnr  {Ibid,  pp.  391  sqj, 
and  after  meffectual  att^pta  to  fisd 
a  shelter  in  other  countciea,  died  in 
Moravia  (1564).  Another  of  hb 
fellow-countrymen,  Jerome  Zanchi, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  joining  him 
and  Martyr  on  their  visit  to  Ec^UoJ 
(Ibid.  p.  403),  distinguished  hunaelf 
by  his  opposition  to  £ese  errors,  sad 
l^  the  general  sobriety  of  his  theo- 
logical views  {Ibid.  pp.  390,  405). 

*  Ibid.  pp.  138  sq.  The  Italians, 
M  a  body,  were  most  favourable  to 
the  Swiss. 
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ered  it  in  Poland*,  threatened  to  be  also  rife®.  But  few 
lisciples,  either  of  the  orthodox  or  heterodox,  were  able  to 
iiryive  the  barbarous  malice  of  the  Inquisition^. 


ITALY. 


*  Above,  pp.  9a,  93. 

•  M*Crie,  pp.  149  8q->  PP«  385  8q. 
hi  the  Socmi  (LceUus  ana  Faiutiu), 
ritb  whom  Ochino  waa  allied  at 
itirich,  see  below  Chap.  v. 

'  See  M 'die's  fifth  chapter,  on 
the  Supprearion  of  the  Reformation 


in  Italy.'  The  leader  of  the  counter- 
movement,  which  began  in  1541,  was 
Cardinal  Caraflb,  forwards  Paul 
IV.,  whose  nephew,  Caraocioli,  son 
of  the  marqulB  of  Vico,  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian  re- 
formers. 


[chap. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  SWISS  SCHOOL   OF  CHURGH-REFORMERS, 

AND  ITS  PROPAGATION. 


SWITZERLAND. 

BwrrzEA-    As   Luther  stands  unrivalled  in  the  group  of  wortUe? 

LAND.  Til.  11         c^  -o    i» 

who  conducted  what  is  termed  the  Saxon  Befonnatirai. 

Zwingli's  figure  is    originally  foremost  in    the  kincW 

xariy  wrm"   Struggles  of  the  Swiss.    He  was  bom  ^  on  New  Year's  day. 

ib.  1484)*  1484,  and  was  thus  Luther's  junior  only  by  seven  weeks 
His  father  was  the  leading  man  of  Wildhaus,  a  parish  k 
the  Toggenburg,  where,  high  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
of  Zurich,  he  retained  the  simple  dignity  and  truthfiilnes;' 
that  characterized  the  Swiss  of  olden  times,  before  tkj 
were  so  commonly  attracted  firom  their  native  pastures  t 
decide  the  battles  of  adjacent  states^.  Huldreich  Zwingli 
being  destined  for  the  priesthood,  sought  his  dementaiy 
education  at  Basle  and  Berne,  and  after  studying  pk^ 
losophy  for  two  years  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  coid- 
menced  his  theological  course  at  Basle  under  the  care  <t 
Thomas  Wyttenbach,  a  teacher  justly  held  in  veiy  hic3 
repute'.     At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  Zwingli  wa- 


^  On  the  boyhood  and  early  train- 
ing of  Zwingli,  see  Schnlera  Rvl- 
drack  Zwingli,  Zttrtch,  1819.  The 
beet  eontemporaiy  Hfe  of  him  is 
by  Oswald  Mjoonius,  the  reforming 

{reacher,  who  died  at  Basle  in  1552. 
t  is  reprinted  in  Staudlin's  ArUiv 
fHnr  KvrckmgncK   Vol.  i. 

*  Thoir  seryioes  were   especially 


solicited  by  the  pope  on  one  ii- 
and  the  French  on  the  other.  H^r ' 
arose  the  custom  of  pensions  bjvb -- 
a  French  party  had  acquired  ^ 
ral  ascendsjicy  in  Switzerland  at  '^ 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oeatiir^ 
Banke,  Rif,  m.  65,  66. 

*  He  belonged  to  the  sanse  ^f 
as  Erasmus,  and  bendes  in^pin^ 
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appointed  priest  of  Glarus  (1506).    He  carried  with  him    ^JJ^|»- 
into  his  seclusion  a  passionate  love  of  letters,  and  especially 


of  that  untrodden  field  of  literature  which  was  exciting  the  taaus. 
profoundest  admiration  of  the  age, — ^the  classical  remains 
of  Greece  and  Borne.  To  these  he  long  devoted  his  chief 
interest;  for  although  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  scholasticism  had  never  any  charm  for 
lim,  and  exercised  but  little  influence  on  his  mental  train- 
ing. Thus  while  Luther  undervalued  the  wisdom  of  the 
heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  Zwingli  venerated  them  as 
gifted  with  an  almost  supernatural  inspiration^. 

At  the  same  time  other  traits  no  less  distinctive  in  his 
character  were  strongly  brought  to  light.  Zwingli  was  HUpoiiHeai 
from  first  to  last  a  genuine  republican,  not  only  by  the 
accident  of  birth  in  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  but  as  it 
seemed  by  an  original  instinct  of  his  nature.  Hence  we 
find  the  pastor  of  Glarus  busily  engaged  in  politics,  com- 
posing patriotic  allegories'^  in  denunciation  of  'the  foreign- 
er?/ taking  the  field  with  his  courageous  flock,  and  even 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marignano,  where  his  countrymen 
at  last  succumbed  beneath  the  chivalry  of  France  (1616). 

But  in  the  meanwhile  an  important  chancce  was  passing  seeemu  a 

.r  1      •  r  1--  •      X        x_j-  T      ie,«   .^  student qf the 

orer  the  complexion  oi  his  private  studies,     in  1613  he  sibu, 
applied  himself  with  characteristic  ardour  to  the  cultivation 
01  the  Greek  language  ^  and  accepting  the  principles  of 


liU  pnpib  with  a  love  of  dMsical 
litentore,  excited  them  agamst  tbe 
mof^  extravagant  of  the  Mediaeval 
QotioQB.  Zwingli  says  {Opp,  ni.  544, 
erl.  Schaler)  that  he  learned  from 
Wvttenbiich  'sohun  Christi  mortem 
pivtium  eaae  renussionis  peccatorum. 
*  Kanko,  m.  63.  Walter  (Glial- 
th«r),  his  son-in-law,  whose  Apology 
fur  bim  was  prefixed  to  the-^iiion 
of  hu  works  which  appeaxcd  in  1545, 
has  to  answer  the  following  charge 
among  others:  'Quosdam  ex  Ethni- 
oorum  numerOj  homines  impios,  cru- 


deles,  horrendos,  idololatras  et  Epi- 
curi  de  grege  porcos  Sanctorum  cestui 
adnumeravU  :*  sign.  9. 

'  These  were  entitled  JDer  Laby' 
rinth,  and  FaJbdgedicht  vom  Ochten 
und  etUchen  T/uercn,  written  in  15  f  o. 

^  'Ccepi  proedicare  Evangelium/ 
he  writes  in  1513,  'antequam  Lu- 
tfceri  nomen  unquam  audivissem. 
Atque  in  eum  usum  ante  decem 
annos  operam  dedi  Qrcecanicia  lite- 
ris,  id  ex  fontibus  dodrinam  Christi 
haurire  possem:'  Opp,  (ed.  Gual- 
ther.  1545),  i>  fol.  38  a.    He  did  not 
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swrrxEE* 
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Zwinffli 

tnutedwUh 

Lutker. 


exegesiB  then  advocated  hj  Erasmus,  resolyed  that  thi 
Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament  in  the  origina 
should  be  in  fiiture  his  great  touchstone  for  detenniniiL 
the  nature  and  the  limits  of  religious  truth.  In  all  thi. 
process,  notwithstanding  some  analogies,  the  course  (^ 
Zwingli  had  diverged  considerably  fix>m  that  of  the  Wit 
tenberg  reformer.  Luther,  as  we  saw,  was  forced  itx 
collision  with  the  church-authorities  by  an  internal  pre^^ 
of  the  conscience,  a  profound  and  overwhelming  impulse  ci 
his  moral  sensibilities.  Though  disciplined  to  habits  •: 
submission,  and  by  nature  indisposed  to  break  away  fr'tc 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  he  was  nevertheless  unable  ^' 
repress  the  storm  of  holy  indignation  that  arose  within  bn: 
on  beholding  the  practical  substitution  of  man's  righteous 
ness  for  Christ's  S  of  justification  by  the  lawfor  justificatii 
by  faith.  But  if  this  error  had  been  once  corrected,  Luther  i 
quarrel  with  the  dominant  school  of  theologians  would  n| 
all  probability  have  ceased.  Zwingli,  on  the  contrair* 
had  no  such  reverence  for  the  Church,  and  no  such  bond  oi 
union  with  antiquity.  His  thoughts  were  for  the  in<>5l 
part  circumscribed  within  his  native  mountains,  and  cv^ 
centrated  on  the  parish  where  his  lot  was  cast.  That  joyos 
heart,  of  which  his  cheerful  countenance'  was  the  un&ilii^ 
index,  had  been  well-nigh  unacquainted  with  the  spiiitu:^! 
tempests  in  which  Luther  learned  to  fathom  the  abys^  * 
human  depravity,  and  tested  the  victorious  power  of  taiti 
and  therefore  what  the  Saxon  friar  undertook  as  the  re$r.i 
of  holy  impulses  and  spiritual  intuitions,  the  Swiss  clergy- 


indeed  oondemn  the  reading  of  the 
Fathers,  himself  studying  Origen, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine  and 
Chrysostom,  and,  tike  Erasmus,  feel- 
ing a  stronff  preference  for  Jerome's 
comroentanes.  Still  he  spoke  of 
brighter  days  not  far  distant  when 
Christians  would  value  nothing  but 
the  Word  of  Ood  ('ut  neque  Hiero- 


nymus  neque  csBteri,  sed  sola  Scr* 
tura  Divina  apud  Christianos  - 
pretio  sit  fiitura:*)  Ibid,  I.  foL  3:^ 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  45,  n.  4. 

*  Ranke,  Xrf.  in.  96. 

'  'Ingenio  amoenus  et  ore  jecsr 
dus  supra  quam  did  po«t  erat'i^ 
the  deecription  of  Osrad  Myconitf 
He  had  auo  a  fine  mnsjcal  t»ei* 
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nan  was  rather  aiming  to  achieve  by  the  emplojrment  of   ^^^J*" 

bis  critical  and  reasoning  faculties.    He  rose  at  length  to 

X}ntroTert  established  usages  and  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
because  he  had  not  found  them  in  hiff  careful  study  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

The  Swiss  reformer  had  thus  many  points  in  common  hu  friend- 
irith  Erasmus,  and  accordingly  as  soon  as  the  literary  Bratmut. 
chieilain  came  to  Basle  in  161^  frequent  communications^ 
passed  between  them.  '  There  is  nothing,'  wrote  Zwingli, 
'of  which  I  am  prouder  than  to  have  seen  Erasmus.'  But 
in  1516  he  began  to  manifest  far  greater  boldness  than  his 
learned  correspondent^.  ELaving  been  transferred  to  Ein- 
nedehi^  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  laboured  to  divert 
lus  people^  firom  the  grosser  forms  of  image-worship  and  ^I?  J^^' 
other  like  corruptions,  and  even  wrote  to  his  diocesan,  the 
biahop  of  Constance,  urging  the  necessity  of  minor  reforma- 
tions. Two  years  later  he  was  tippointed  to  a  preachership 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  Ztbich  (Jan.  1,  1619)  where  he 
fonnd  a  more  appropriate  arena  for  his  eloquence,  and 
▼here  his  force  of  character  at  once  exalted  him  to  the 
position  he  retained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  efforts 
W  at  this  period  a  three-fold  tendency, — to  vindicate  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  establish  what 

*  See,  for  isstanoe,  Enniii  Epitt, 
W).  xixi.  cp.  51. 

'  Erumofl  was,  however,  the  chief 
^geni  m  determining  his  ooune: 
^^.  I.  fol  55  b,  ed.  Giudther.  He 
^d  learned  firom  a  poem  of  his 
|n«Ki  that  Christ  was  the  true 
'Patron'  of  the  sinner  and  the  help- 
1««.  'Hone  enim  Tidi  unicom  esse 
^i'^nQmrn  pii  pectoris,  quin  ocopi 
Kiiptia  Kbliorum  sacrormn  yete- 
nim<iQepatrum  diligentins  intendere, 
ofTtiug  ^iddam  ex  his  de  divonim 
uitciteisioDe  yenaturus.  In  Bibliis 
||«cria  plane  nihil  reperi.  Apndquos- 
<^  vetennn  de  ea  re  inveni,  apud 
»liQ6  nihil* 

*  His  remoTal   to    this  lonelier 

K.P. 


district  ('Eremitoriom')  was  chiefly 
caused  by  the  hatred  of  the  French 
party  in  Glarus :  cf.  p.  i  lo,  n.  2 :  but 
it  must  haye  conduced  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  ZwingU's  principles  b^  secur^ 
inff  him  more  leisure  for  reading  and 
reflection.  Acoording  to  a  letter  of 
Capito  (quoted  in  Middle  At^e,  p.  439, 
n.  10),  he  was  then  meditating  on  a 
plan  'de  pontifioe  dejiciendo.' 

7  Waddington,  u.  271,  271.  In 
a  passage  cited  by  Gieseler  (m.  i. 
p.  139,  n.  29)  he  declares  that  as 
early  as  this  period  (15 17)  he  plainly 
told  the  cardinal  of  Sitteo  (Sion) 
'dass  das  ganze  Papstthum  einen 
schlechten  Grund  hal«,  und  das  all- 
weg  mit  gwaltiger  heiliger  Gschrifi.' 


X9taMUh«§ 


ht 


1519. 
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swiTOEB-  he  deemed  a  juster  method  of  interpretation^;  to  pnrify  tk 
morals'  of  the  citizens;  and  to  recall  the  Swiss  confede 
tion  to  those  principles  of  independence  on  which  it  h 
been  founded.  In  the  spring  of  1519  some  corresponded 
took  place  between  the  Ziirichers  and  Leo  X.  res 
a  Franciscan  friar*  who  had  ventured  to  reopen  the  di 
gracefril  traffic  that  drew  forth  the  animadversions 
Luther  in  1517.  The  obnoxious  agent  was  immediateir 
withdrawn,  and  so  amicably,  that  the  Swiss  reformer,  wh- 
directed  the  resistance  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  still  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  a  pension  given  him  by  the  pope*.  In  tk 
following  year,  however,  his  harangues  at  Zurich  had  ifl- 
duced  the  cantonal  authorities  to  publish  a  decree  enjoinuur 
that  pastors  should  henceforth  have  perfect  liberty  t 
preach  all  doctrines  that  could  claim  the  warrant  of  iIt 


^  Instead  of  preaching  exclusively 
from  the  select  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture contained  in  the  'Lectionarium/ 
he  expounded  whole  books,  beginning 
with  St.  Matthew  ('idque  absque 
humanis  commentationibus  ex  solis 
fontibus  ScriptunB  Sacne*) :  0pp.  I. 
fol.  37  b,  ed.  Gualther.  In  his  ilr- 
chUdeB  (an  apologetic  treatise,  dated 
Aug.  a  3,  1521),  he  mentions  the 
order  in  which  the  other  books  were 
taken,  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
adopting  il :  Ihid.  i.  fol.  1 32  b. 

'  His  friend  Oswald  Myconius  (Ad 
Sacerdotei  Helvetia!,  Tiguri,  1524, 
pp.  5,  6)  enlarges  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  Improvements  he  effected ; 
and  his  own  personal  character, 
which  after  early  youth  had  been 
most  exemplary  (cf.  Opp,  i.  fol. 
4^7  a),  added  force  to  his  exhorta- 
tions. 

'  See,  respecting  this  'Tetzel  of 
Switzerland,'  Waddington,  Brf.  11. 
971,  373.  One  of  his  earliest  oppo- 
nents was  BuUinger,  dean  of  Brem- 
garten,  whose  son  Henry  became 
distinguished  as  a  Swiss  reformer, 
and  has  left  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  his  Hitt.  of  the  JReformation 
(reaching  to  1532) :  ed,  J.  J.  Hettin- 


ger, I.  17  sq.  From  tins  p«i'«^ 
Zwingli  was  suspected  of  *Latbet> 
anism'  (cf.  Opp.  I.  37  b  sq.  ed.  Go^ 
ther),  although  he  seems  to  ka* 
proceeded  very  independently:  al^j^e. 
p.  X 1 1,  n.  6.  He  wrote,  for  instanct. 
m  1523  {Opp.  I.  38  a):  *Nccign>>r 
Lutherum  multa  adhuc  dare  m^ 
mis,  ubi  aliter  posaet,  t»  quAas  r. 
non  subscribo,  ut  in  sennone  If 
decern  Leprons  audio  (non  enim  \^z^ 
eum  aliquid  tribuere  confessioiii  tsr 
riculari,'  etc. 

*  It  amounted  to  50  guMen,  ss-i 
was  granted*  ostensibly  at  levt  v 
encourage  him  in  the  pro8ecuti<^c  / 
his  studies:    but  one  object  of  ^ 
patron  may  have  been  political  re 
to  command  the  servioi»  of  »ucb  » 
man  in  the  struggle  of  the  pap^7 
against   the   French.      He  opcclj 
resigned  it  in  1520.    His  importaitf 
was  felt  to  be  so  great  that  eves 
after  the   Keformation    was  fur^ 
commenced  pope  Adrian  wrote  b;~ 
a  cajoling  letter  (Jan.  93,  1523)  p-*^ 
served  in  BuUinger  (as  above),  i.  V 
The  same  feeling  had  induced  tl' 
legate  (15 18)  to  appoint  him  as  c^ 
of  the  acolyth-chaplains  of  the  pop 
see  Waddington,  IL  278. 
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Holy  Scriptures,  and  thus  threatening  to  precipitate  a  crisis    ^^^jj^*^' 

reiy  near  at  hand^.    The  fermentation  spread  from  day  to 

day  in  all  the  orders  of  society.  Accordingly,  in  1622,  a  for- 
mal charge  was  made  against  the  innovators®  by  the  bishop  of 
Constance,  and  substantiated  before  the  chief  authorities  of 
the  canton,  but  without  eliciting  a  favourable  answer. 

We  may  ascertain  the  very  quick  development  of  the  hu  rapid 
reforming  tenets  at  this  epoch  from  the  Sixty-Seven  ^rtf-«»«*  »«««**• 
cles"^^  or  propositions,  which  Zwingli  offered  to  maintain 
before  the  senate  and  people  of  Ziirich  as  early  as  Januaiy 
1523.  His  triimiph,  in  the  estimation  of  his  audience,  was 
complete,  since  all  the  main  positions  he  advanced  were 
absolutely  undisputed®.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  every 
Christian  congregation  and  community  is  competent  to 
regulate  its  own  affairs^,  the  men  of  Ziirich  aflterwards 
proceeded  with    a  large  amount  of  unanimity  to  place 


*  Banke,  JUf,  m.  73. 

^  Many  of  the  ZiiricherB  violated 
tbe  nile  of  fasting  in  the  Lent  of 
1533,  which  was  Uie  original  cause 
of  tbe  biahop'sinterference.  Zwingli's 
ititer  giving  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cmnstances  is  printed  in  the  new 
(aod  still  imperfect)  edition  of  his 
works  (HI.  7  sq.)  He  next  justified 
tbe  cunduct  of  the  innovators  in  a 
Ti^niacular  treatise  entitled  Von  Br- 
Kraen  tnu2  Pryheii  der  Spyten,  and 
Teryioon  aiftcrirards  (of.  D'Aubign^'s 
note  Rrf.  n.  533,  Edinb.  1853)  broke 
thiDtigh  the  ^w  of  celibacy  by  many- 
uij^  a  widow  of  Ztirich,  Anna  Bein- 
bartit;  not,  however,  making  Mb 
nwfriage  public  till  April,  1534. 
Tbi?  fact  tlffowB  light  upon  the  move- 
ment which  he  he&ded  in  the  summer 
Iff  1522,  fur  the  sake  of  inducing  the 
1  Uet  tnd  the  bishop  of  Constance  to 
l*i^iibe  the  mamage  of  priests :  see 
hiiWorh,  i.  fol.  i  xosq.  ed.  Gualther. 
'Printed  both  in  German  and 
lAlin  by  Niemeyer,  Libr.  Symh.  pp. 
3  sq.  In  the  July  of  the  same  year 
he  pubhabed,  also  in  German,  a  very 
copioui  exposition  of  those  Articles, 


which  was  rendered  into  Latin  by 
his  school-fellow  and  ardent  coad- 
jutor, Leo  Judffi  {0pp.  I.  fol.  3 — ^fol. 
100,  ed.  Gualther). 

"  His  chief  opponent  was  John 
Faber,  the  vicar-general  of  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  and  originally  favour- 
able  to  the  Reformation,  but  now  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  Medisevalism : 
see,  for  instance,  a  philippic  of  Justus 
Jonas  (Tiguri,  15^3)  entitled  Adver' 
8U8  Joannem  ConMant.  Vicarium, 
weorUUionis  patronum,  etc.  Several 
members  of  religious  orders  had  also 
begun  to  assail  Zwingli  as  early  as 
15 19,  and  were  not  silenced  until 
their  foundations  were  converted 
into  schools  (1524). 

"  See  Ranke,  Jief.  ill.  79  sq.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  canton  were  pre- 
pared for  these  changes  by  the  dis- 
courses of  Zwingli,  of  the  abbot  of 
Cappel  and  of  Conrad  Schmid,  and 
still  more  by  Zwingli's  Brevit  et 
Chritiiana  in  Evangdicam  doctrinam 
Itagoge  {0pp.  I.  fol.  164  sq.  ed.  Gual- 
ther), written  originally  in  German - 
Swiss  (1523),  and  circulated  by  the 
authority  of  the  canton. 
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themselves  bejond  the  jurisdictioii  of  the  bishop  (Oct  28), 
and  organize  a  system  of  church-govenunent  in  acooidance 
with  the  new  convictions.  The  obvions  effect  of  their  pr»)- 
ceedings  was  revolutionary.  While  the  Saxon  doctors  weir 
content  with  the  removal  of  such  practices  as  ministered  to 
superstition  or  were  calculated  to  obscure  the  memoij  of 
Christ,  the  Zwinglians  soon  became  persuaded  that  ritual 
of  all  kinds  was  adverse  to  the  freedom  and  simplicity  a 
the  Grospel^,  interfered  with  rather  than  promoted  the  edi- 
fication of  the  worshipper,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  ca> 
tailed  at  least  in  every  one  of  those  particulars  whid 
*  have  no  ground  or  warrant  in  Grod's  Word'.'  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Mediaeval  system,  which,  after  ic 
theory  of  human  merit,  had  most  excited  the  hostility  c^ 
Zwingli,  were  the  use  of  images  and  the  established  doc- 
trine of  the  Mass'.  He  dedicated  a  separate  treatise^  ta 
the  latter  of  these  topics,  examining  the  structure  of  tk 
£ucharistic  office,  and  evincing  his  desire  to  see  it  utteiif 
abolished,  rather  than  amended  or  recast.  A  vigorous  ad- 
versaiy  of  these  changes  had  to  be  encountered  in  tk 
bishop  of  Constance*,  who  endeavoured  to  regain  his  hoU 
upon  the  Zttrichers  in  1524;  but  those  whom  he  addres^ 
were  deaf  to  his  expostulations,  as  well  as  to  remonstrauoes 
that  issued  from  the  other  cantons^.  Zwingli  had,  in  trotk 
become  the  oracle  of  the  whole  community. 


^  e.  ^.  Zwingli  makes  the  following 
statement  in  the  Batio  FidHt  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  Y.  in  1530  (Kie- 
meyer,  p.  31):  'Credo  oerimonias, 
quffi  neque  per  superstitionem  fidei 
neque  verbo  Dei  contrarie  sunt  (^uon- 
quam  kt^uanuxU  netcio  an  quce  m- 
veniantur)  per  charitatem  tolerari,  eUh 
nee  lucifer  magis  ae  magU  aUueetcat, 
posse/ efe.  Ebrard  (Dot  Dogma  vom 
neiligen  Abendmahl,  Frankf.  1846, 
IT.  58  B<|^.)  has  endeaTOored  to  defend 
Zwingk  against  the  charge  of  reroln- 
tionidng  the  ritual  system.  Calyin, 
it  is  nrged,  was  the  real  culprit. 


'  Hence  the  simplification,  amocE) 
ing  almost  to  the  annihihition,  -^ 
their  ancient  lituigy:  see  Duiic!: 
Codex  Liturg,  Bed.  Riform,  Prclcf 
pp.  5  sq.,  and  the  fonnnlaries  wbif : 
he  prints.  At  Eaeter,  1515,  as  IUt:l* 
also  remarks  (m.  88),  the  masi  ^>* 
reduced  to  'a  regular  love-feast' 

'  lliese  points  were  especially  e& 
sidered  in  the  leagoge,  above  ib^ 
tionedy  fol.  174  b  sq. 

^  De  Canone  Miua  Epkkirff^ 
(dated  Oct. 9, 1533):  /6.fbLi75bsq 

"  Waddii^gton,  Ref.  n.  303,  30* 

*  The  most  decided  anUgfxoiJSb 
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Meanwhile  a  kindred  agitation  was  proceeding  in  the    ^^2i^' 
nost  enlightened  spot  of  Switzerland, — ^the  university  and 


town  of  Basle  ^.  Its  chief  author  was  John  Hausschein,  or  diu»  {b.  i482) 
lEcolainpadius,  whom  we  saw  in  correspondence  with  M.e'f^rmauonat 
lancthon  as  early  as  the  disputation  of  Leipzig®.  On  the 
tccommendation  of  Capito",  another  of  his  friends,  he  was 
idvanced  in  1616  to  a  preachership  in  the  cathedral  of 
Baale,  and  numbered  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  divines  and 
Kholare  who  rejoiced  in  the  society  of  Erasmus  *^  This 
position  he  exchanged  in  1618  for  another  preachership  at 
iugsburg**,  but  on  finding  it  beyond  his  powers,  he 
Dodestly  retreated  to  a  convent  at  Altenmiinster  in  the 
lioceae  of  Freisingen  (April  23,  1620).  At  first  he  was 
iesolved  to  spend  his  days  in  private  study  and  devotion", 
but  the  pieference  he  had  learned  to  cherish  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Wittenberg  reformers  made  him  more  and 
more  an  object  of  suspicion^*,  and  eventually  induced  him 
toreyisit  Basle  (Nov.  16,  1622).  He  now  proceeded,  after 
Ilia  le-^tablishment  in  the  university,  to  place  himself  in 
dose  relatioDBhip  with  Zwingli",  who  was  making  rapid 


jere  those  of  Laoem,  Freyburg  and 
"^  {Ildd.  pp.  195  gq.) 

'  The  fuUest  account  ib  given  by 
^'  J.  Hensog,  Jku  LAen  JdhanmM 
(Ehidampadt  und  die  Brformaiion 
^  Kirdu  m  Batd,  Basel,  1843. 

*  AboTe,  p.  31 :  Herzog,  I.  107. 

*  ^enog,  I.  n8.  Wolfgang  Ca- 
pito  himaeif  had  quietly  sown  the 
*^of  Beformatlon  in  &sle,  where 
be  became  profeeaor  of  diyinity.  He 
^f^«rwarda  belonged  to  the  inter- 
mediate school  of  Strasburg  (cf. 
ibo?e,  p.  57,  n.  2,  and  Jung's  Oeseh. 
^  Afona.  der  Kirche  in  Stratbtarg, 
J  ^  *l-)f  where  he  died  in  1541. 
^^  If  37  he  dedicated  a  treatise  en- 
^tled  JZnpoMum  de  Mma,  Matrix 
*<*»  djure  MagiMlralfu  in  reUgione 
to  Henry  Vin.  of  England,  on  which 
^  irchbishop  Cranmer'B  letter  to 
the  sQthor  in  Oanmer^s  Worka,  ed. 
Jenkyni,  1. 191.   Capito  was  backed 


in  his  reformatory  efforts  by  Hedio, 
who  also  migrated  to  Strasburg. 

^^  Erasmus  taught  him  <to  seek  for 
nothing  but  Christ  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures' (Herzog,  i.  lit),  and  while 
preparing  the  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  employed  him  in 
comparing  the  quotations  there  made 
with  the  Hebrew  original  {Jhid,  120). 

1*  lUd,  I.  132  sq, 

1"  Und,  I.  143  sq. 

^'  The  genexal  tone  of  his  sermons 
was  in  favour  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
a  treatise  adyerse  to  the  practice  of 
compulsory  confession  (Ihid,  i.  175) 
added  to  the  indignation  of  his 
brother-monks.  In  April  15^2  (some 
time  after  his  flight),  we  find  him 
with  Francis  von  Siclungenat  Ebem- 
burg,  where  he  continued  preaching 
the  reformed  opinions  till  Novem- 
ber. 

^^  Ibid,  pp.  ai3  sq. 
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strides  in  the  adjoining  canton.  For  some  time  the  work 
of  reformation  at  Basle  was  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of 
the  bishop  and  one  party  of  the  academics.  It  advanced* 
however,  in  the  senate^,  who  not  only  recognized  the 
principle  that  (Ecolampadius  was  at  liberty  to  preach 
whatsoever  was  commanded,  or  repudiate  whatsoever  wa? 
condemned,  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  permitted  disputations* 
to  be  held  in  which  a  number  of  the  Mediseval  tenets  were 
openly  impugned  (1623,  1624).  A  similar  tendency  of 
public  feeling  was  soon  afterwards  betrayed  at  Berne', 
whose  citizens  at  first  regarded  Luther  and  his  writings 
with  distaste  approaching  to  abhorrence.  Softened  by  the 
eloquence  of  Sebastian  Meyer  and  Berchtold  Haller, 
many  of  them  were  prepared  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Zurich,  when  a  demonstration  of  the  anti-reforming  party, 
planned  by  Eck,  the  indefatigable  foe  of  Luther,  was 
arranged  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  be 
held  in  Baden*  (May  16,  1626). 

The  object  of  the  chief  promoters  was  to  counteract  the 
power  of  Zwingli.  He,  however,  did  not  answer*  to  the 
challenge;  and  accordingly  the  principal  burden*  of  the 
disputation  was  imposed  on  OBcolampadius,  who  contested 
the  established  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
the  use  of  images  and  purgatory.  Eck  was  no  less  ener- 
getic on  the  other  side,  defending  his  positions  with  great 


^  Thid.  pp.  280  sq.  At  this  period 
(1515)  Wyctiffe's  Tnalogus  (aeeMid- 
dlt  Age,  p.  413)  was  pubUshed  at 
Basle,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression. 

*  Herzog,  I.  134  Bq<  One  of  the 
refonninff  challengers  was  William 
Farel,  a  French  exile,  of  whom  more 
will  be  heard  hereafter:  see  p.  133. 

'  See  Kuhii*8  Jtd^armaioren  Bems 
in  XVI.  Jahrkunderi,  Bern,  iSsS. 

*  Heraog,  n.  4-20.  l^e  invita- 
tion proceeded  from  the  diet  of  Ln- 


cem  (March  13):  Bullinger^  asabore. 

I-  337- 

"  He  had  been  warned  that  hii 

life  was  in  danger  (Opp,  ed.  Scbuler, 
vn.  483):  cf.  Waddington,  11.  315- 
See  his  allusions  to  the  DisputatioQ 
(Qpp.  U.  fol.  114,  ed.  Gualther)  SD<1 
various  tracts  and  lettcnrs  on  the  sub- 
ject (Ibid.  foL  565 — fol.  601). 

'  One  of  his  chief  coadjutors  w 
Haller  of  Berne  (Herzoff,  n.  10): 
while  Eck  was  supported  by  John 
Faber  (above,  p.  115,  n.  8). 
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leamiiig  and  acumen;  and  after  eight  and  twenty  days,  the 
audience  being  strongly  in  his  fayour,  a  decree,  subscribed 
by  nine  out  of  the  twelve  cantons  who  recognized  the 
meeting,  was  drawn  up  in  condemnation  of  the  Zwinglian 
movement.  Still  in  spite  of  this  very  serious  check,  the 
reformation  was,  in  the  course  of  the  three  following  years, 
established  by  various  agencies  not  only  in  Appenzell,  Ateendaneg  </ 
Milhlhausen,  Biel,  Schaffhausen,  Constance,  St  Gall,  in  many 
Glarus  and  Toggenburg,  but  also  in  the  haughty  state  of 
Beme,  and  finally  in  Basle  ^.  Of  the  five  cantons  where  it 
was  resisted  no  less  vigorously,  the  principal  was  Lucerne, 
from  which  a  bosom-friend  of  Zwingli,  Oswald  Myconius®, 
had  been  forcibly  expelled  (1622).  In  April  1529,  their 
hatred  of  the  reformation  urged  them  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  bitter  conflict®  that 
ensued  could  only  be  decided  in  the  sanguinary  field  of 
Cappel,  where  Zwingli,  true  to  all  his  patriotic  and  military 
principles,  was  left  among  the  slain ^^  (Oct.  11,  1531). 

Before  this  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  his  coimtiy  he  had 
learned  to  systematize  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Swiss 
reformers,  more  especially  in  his  well-digested  Commentary 
on  True  and  False  Beltgion^^,  which  appeared  in  1525  to 


^  On  the  political  liTalries  con- 
tribnting  to  the  success  of  the  Re- 
formatiou  in  those  cantons,  see 
Kanke,  Jief.  m.  107,  108.  The 
Bernese  were  considerably  influenced 
by  a  disputation  (the  counterpart 
of  that  held  at  Baden),  which  was 
opeoed  on  the  7th  of  January,  1518: 
of.  Waddington,  ii.  331  sc^.  Haller 
was  the  chief  representative  of  the 
Keformers,  but  was  reinforced  by 
Zwingli,  CEcolampadius  and  a  host 
of  other  theologians  (Herzog,  II.  62). 
Bacer  was  among  them.  After  a 
feeble  resistance  the  ten  T^etet  Ber- 
n^nws  (Niemeyer,p.  15)  were  accepted 
by  the  vast  assemblage  as  portions 
of  the  future  creed  of  the  community. 

'  Above,  p.  no,  n.  I.     He  ulti- 


mately succeeded  CEcolampadius  at 
Basle. 

'  See  Ranke's  full  account,  Bk. 
VI.  ch.  II.  IV. 

1®  *He  was  found  dying  by  two 
common  soldiers,  who  exhorted  him 
to  confess  himself  to  a  priest,  or  as 
it  already  seemed  too  late  for  that, 
at  least  to  receive  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  the  saints  into  his  heart.  He 
made  no  answer,  and  only  shook  his 
head;  they  did  not  know  who  he 
was ;  they  thought  him  some  obscure 
"stubborn  heretic,"  and  gave  him  a 
death-stroke.'    Ibid.  p.  406. 

"  0pp.  n.  foL  158  b— fol.  242  b: 
ed.  Gualther.  It  is  a  system  of 
theology  arranged  under  twenty- 
nine  heads,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
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the  delight  of  his  disciples.  Notwithstanding  all  the  heavy 
charges^  brought  against  him  then  and  afterwaids,  it 
seems  impossible  to  convict  him  of  departnre  £rom  tk( 
central  verities  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  Incarnation, 
the  Atonement,  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
other  tenets  of  that  class.  But  with  respect  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  subject,  and  the  application  to  him  of 
the  means  vouchsafed  for  his  recovery,  Zwingli  was  at 
variance  with  all  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Chmch. 
He  modified  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ^  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  rest  of  his  theological  system.  Deepij 
conscious  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Qod',  he  shiani 
from  every  form  of  thought  and  practice  that  appeared  to 
be  resolvable  into  the  worship  of  the  preature,  and  in  this 
way  had  been  driven  to  disparage  all  external  ageudes 
and  media  instituted  for  the  culture  of  the  human  spirit, 
HUtheonmf  and  as  such  entitled  to  respect  and  reverence.  Zwinrf 
*»«><«•  was  persuaded  that  the  grace  of  Gh)d  is  always  given  to 

man  immediately^  without  the  intervention  of  church*  ct 


oomposed  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
he  had  made  *maltiB  tnuis  Alpes 
doctiB  piisque  hominibuB,  quorum 
nonnulli  multa  mecum  de  pleriBque 
fidei  rebuB  coram  contulerant.' 

^  e.g.  at  Marburg  he  had  to  aatisfy 
the  Lutherana  respecting  his  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord 
(above,  p.  57,  n.  3),  and  Walter 
(Gualther)  in  the  elaborate  Apology 
prefixed  to  his  works,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  repelling  the  charge  of 
Nestorianiam  which  somehadbrought 
against  him  (sign.  7  5). 

*  See  his  Dedaratio  de  Peecato 
Originali:  0pp.  il.  foL  115  b  sq. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  contagion, 
whatever  it  might  be,  extendi!  to 
all  (cf.  his  Reply  to  Eck's  Propo- 
iitionet,  Ibid.  ii.  fol.  578  b):  but 
maintained  that  its  damnatory  effect 
was  certainly  removed  in  the  case  of 
such  children  as  were  bom  of  believ- 
ing  parents,  and  probably  in  the  ca«e 


of  others.  Walter,  his  apologia 
writing  after  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin  had  been  restated  in  tk 
most  rigorous  form  by  Calvin  {In^ 
lib.  m.  c.  93),  is  anxious  to  redooe 
the  amount  of  divergency  as  ftr  11 
possible  (sign,  c  3).  But  see  Zvin- 
gli*s  own  defence:  Opp,  IL  89  U 
90  sq.  His  notions  on  this  mxhy^ 
were  closely  connected  with  difficv^ 
ties  relating  to  infant  baptism  voA 
the  salvabiUty  of  the  heathen:  c£. 
Laurence,  BainpUm  Lod,  pp.  195  ^ 
Oxf.  1838. 

*  See  Heraog,  i.  317.  With  titf 
conviction  is  to  be  aiworiatnl  bii 
doctrine  of  prsdestination  (see  ha 
Raiio  Pidei,  in  Niemeyer,  p.  19V 
which  he  derived  rather  fitnu  i^ 
nature  of  God  than  of  mao.  «^ 
which  in  hct  bordered  on  the  heaUiA 
view  of  a  philosophical  necessitj: 
cf.  Hagenbach,  11.  360,  Edisk 
1853. 
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priest  or  sacrament.  He  therefore  held  that  Baptism^  was 
no  means  of  grace,  but  merely  the  external  badge  of  mem- 
bership in  a  communily,  the  sign  that  he  was  formally 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ,  or  the  certificate  of  spiritual 
life,  which  if  at  all  imparted,  was  imparted  independently 
of  the  material  element.  Prolonged  discussions  with  the 
Anabaptists^  who  had  foimd  their  way  to  Switzerland®  as 
early  as  1525  had  only  tended  to  develope  these  ideas,  and 
consequently  it  is  difficult  to  screen  their  author  from  the 
charge  of  insincerity  when  he  accepted  Luther's  definition^ 
at  the  conference  of  Marburg  (1629).  The  same  conception 
of  the  sacraments  was  even  more  explicitly  avowed  when 
Zwingli  turned  to  the  examination  of  the  Eucharist^.    As 
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*  He  wrote  &  fomuJ  treatise  Dt 
Jhptimo  (0pp.  n.  56  b  iq.),  and 
l^udkd  the  sabject  in  many  other 
pUoes,  e,g,  inihe  De  Vera  et  Falsa 
^^igvme  (Ibid.  fol.  190  Rq.).  In 
the  fint  he  writes  '  Baptismus  fosde- 
ru  Td  pacti  signum  est,  non  in  huno 
finem  instituttin],  nt  eum  qui  bapti- 
ari  Bolet  justmn  e£Bciat  Tel  fidem 
bsfftiiaitioonfiTmet.  ImpoBtibikenim 
''f^truoHqweaBterna^dem/iominu 

'  See  especially  his  Elenehus  eon- 
era  CatabafiiMaa,  n.  fol.  7  sq.  He 
thought  that  the  defence  of  infiut 
^|dam  was  much  simplified  by  dis- 
"<K)atang  it  from  aU  idea  of  remission 
of  sms  (cf.  n.  191  b),  and  thus  repre- 
■«nt«d  the  baptism  ordained  by  Ckrist 
u  itsading  on  the  same  leyel  with 
John's  haptism  (u.  74,  200). 

*  Henog  has  given  interesting 
^fxmisM  of  their  conferences  with 
(EcoUmpadins  at  Basle:  I.  301  sq. 

n-75-q. 

'  ZwingH  there  signed  the  follow- 
uig  ttatement  (Seckendorf,  Lib.  il. 
P-  138,  ooL  i):  'Baptismum  esse 
n<mnentam  ad  fidem  a  Deo  insti- 
tQtoiQ  ft  pTBceptum,  non  nudum 
^T^sR  ant  tf  ewer  am  professionis 
Cbnttaaoe,  sed  et  opitt  Dd,  in  quo 


fides  nostra  requiritur  et  per  quam 
regeneramur.'  For  this  and  other 
reasons  Luther  was  persuaded  that 
the  Swiss  reformer  had  acted  dis- 
honestly: of.  Dyer,  Life  of  John 
Calrint  p.  181.  Lond.  1850. 

"  'Nihil  ergo  eorum^  quss  externa 
sunt,  fidem  firmare  vel  nos  in  ilia 
certiores  reddere  potest.  Quod  idem 
simili  ratione  deEucharistiaquoquey 
yel  Coena  Domini  pronunciamus :' 
Opp,  u.  63  b.  Cf.  above,  p.  55, 
n.  5,  and  Zwinffli,  J)e  Vera  et  FaSa 
FeUgione  (n.  foL  202 — ^fol.  116).  In 
this  treatise  he  refers  (fol.  209  a)  to 
Wvcliffe  and  the  Waldenses  as  also 
holding  the  opinion  that  'est'-'sig- 
nificat'  in  the  words  of  institution: 
and  some  of  his  recent  biographers 
(cf.  Gieseler,  ui.  i.  p.  192,  n.  27) 
assert  that  even  while  at  Glanis  he 
was  acquainted  with  their  writings, 
and  also  with  the  work  of  Batramn 
{Middle  Age,  pp.  179,  180).  He 
certainly  implies  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  section  that  he  had  arrived 
at  his  new  theory  some  time  before 
he  published  it  to  the  world.  (Eco- 
lampadius,  who  adopted  substan- 
tially the  same  view  as  the  result  of 
his  discussions  with  the  Anabaptists 
(Benog,  I.  320  sq.:  n.  93-115, 
ail  sq.),  expounded  it  with  so  mudi 
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he  dissociated  all  idea  of  spiritnal  blessing  finom  tlie  act  d 
baptism,  so  tiie  ooasecrated  Bread  and  Wine  had  in  his 
theory  no  more  than  a  mnemonic  offioe,  pntlmg  Urn  k 
mind  of  Christ  and  of  his  union  with  a  christian  bodj. 
but  inoperative  altogether  beyond  the  province  of  the  intel- 
lect. This  theory,  at  first  elaborated  by  the  criticism  of  the 
sacred  text,  was  afterwards  supported  by  recondite  speca- 
lations  on  the  nature  of  the  Saviour's  glorified  humanity^. 
Like  Carlstadt,  he  contended  that  the  Body  of  Christ  bein: 
now  locally  in  heaven  cannot  be  *  really'  distributed  te 
faithfiil  souls  on  earth:  which  drew  fix)m  Luther',  nof 
become  the  furious  enemy  of  both,  the  counter-argumeDi, 
that  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  its  union  with  tfe 
Godhead  is  exalted  far  above  all  natural  existences,  aci 
being  thus  no  longer  fettered  by  the  sublunary  conditioc? 
of  time  and  space  may  be  communicated  in  and  by  tli^ 
eucharistic  elements. 

The  fall  of  Zwingli,  instantly  succeeded  as  it  was  bj 
the  demise  of  CEcolampadius',  seemed  at  first  the  deaik- 


critical  ability  that  Erasmus,  writing 
to  Pirkheimer  (June  5,  1526),  said 
he  would  himself  have  regarded  it 
with  favour  'nisi  obstaret  consensus 
Eoclesia;.'  He  supposed,  however, 
that  the  doctxine  of  the  Swiss  did 
not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  spiritual, 
or  virtual,  presence  of  Christ  ('modo 
adsit  in  symbolis  gratia  spiritualis*): 
and  Walter,  the  apologist  of  Zwingli, 
is  anxious  to  establish  the  same  con- 
struction ('Verum  Christi  Corpus 
credimus  in  Coena  sacramentaliteret 
spiritualiter  edi,  a  rdigiota  fidcU  H 
sancta  merUe:  Pnef.  sign.  5  5).  If 
Zwingli  ever  held  this  view  of  'spi- 
ritual manducation,'  he  must  have 
embraced,  or  developed  it,  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  The 
passage  of  his  writings  most  in  favour 
of  it  has  been  referred  to  above,  p. 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  chapter 
'  De  AUoBodbus  duarum  Naturarum 


in  Christo,*  in  his  Exegetit  Ei^^^ 
tia  NegoHi  ad  Martinum  Ivth^* 
(1517) ;  0pp.  II.  fol.  351  b  aq. 

■  See,  for  instance,  his  Gr^"'^ 
BekenntiMt  (Walch,  xx.  1180  sq- 
where  he  denounces  the  Zvk^ 
hypothesis  as  absolutely  'diabolic* 
and  as  a  freak  of  the  unsanc^ 
reason  of  its  author :  cf.  below,  Ckf 
ni.  on  later  phases  of  this  co&Q^ 
versy. 

'  He  died  at  Basle  Nov.  14>  K^3' 
In  the  October  of  the  previous  jar 
he  had  been  visited  by  a  depuUt^^^ 
of  Waldenses,  who  were  desiroiw  ^ 
knowing  more  about  the  IMbrto3 
tion :  see  Herzog's  BonumiKkf  ^^' 
denter,  pp.  333-376,  HJlc,  iSff 
Among  other  things  (Ecolm^^ 
told  them  that  the  Swiss  refornKfi 
attached  less  importance  to  the  Af' 
calypse,  the  second  and  third  epistl>^ 
of  St.  John,  the  second  of  Si  P«^'- 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jade  thtft^ 
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blow  of  their  party:  but  ere  long  the  vigorous  efforts  of   ^YJ^^ 

two  able  followers,  Henry  BuUinger  and  Oswald  Myconins, 

were  successftd*  in  replacing  it  to  some  extent  upon  its 
former  basis.  Fresh  auxiliaries  were  also  unexpectedly 
arriving.  Hitherto  the  reformation  had  penetrated  those 
cantons  only  which  were  peopled  by  the  German-speaking 
Swiss:  but  in  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  Zwingli  a 
profound  impression  had  been  made  at  Neufchfttel  by 
William  Farel*,  a  Frenchman,  who  proceeded  with  the^^^ 
same  impulsive  zeal  and  eloquence  to  rouse  the  slumbering 
spirits  of  Geneva.  He  had  actually  succeeded  in  compass- 
ing the  overthrow  of  papal  power®  (Aug.  26,  1636),  when 
a  second  of  his  countrymen,  the  doctor  who  was  afterwards 
to  give  an  appellation  to  no  inconsiderable  party  in  the 
Western  Church,  appeared  on  the  same  arena. 


the  other  writingB  of  the  Sacred 
C&Don. 

*  On  the  vicissitudes  which  it  had 
to  e&oounter,  see  Hess,  Ldptntgeteh, 
BidUngen,  Ziirich,  iSiB  sq.  Bui- 
linger  afterwards  ei\joyed  a  high 
reputation  among  some  of  the  Eng- 
luh  Reformers,  partly  owing  to  the 
generosity  with  which  he  had  enter- 
tained the  Marian  refugees  at  Zurich, 
and  partly  on  account  of  hia  anti- 
Romish  and  anti-LuUieran  writings. 
Many  of  his  communications  on  these 
subjects  will  be  found  in  the  Zwrich 
Lettert  and  the  Original  LeUen  pub- 
lished by  the  Parker  Soc. 

'  He  was  a  native  of  Grap,  in 
Dauphin^  (b.  1489),  and  on  being 
expelled  from  France  by  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  Sorbonne,  he  went  to 
Basle  (cf.  above,  p.  118,  n.  3),  and 
afterwards  diffused  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  as  far  as  Moutiers 
(in  Savoy).  The  IHillest  life  of  him 
is  by  Kirchhofer,  Zurich,  183X :  cf. 
Ranke's  Civil  Wan  and  Monar- 
chy m  Prwneey  I.  105  sq.  Lond. 
1853. 

'  The  nature  of  the  constitution 


of  Geneva  facilitated  this  result.  It 
was  formed  of  three  distinct  powers, 
(1)  that  of  the  prince-bishop  who  was 
non-resident,  (2)  that  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  had  acquired  the 
vice-regency,  (3)  that  of  the  bur- 
gesses, who  at  this  period  were  gene- 
rally republican  in  their  tendencies, 
and  as  such  had  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Swiss,  especially  of  Berne, 
in  order  to  count^balance  the  en- 
croachments of  the  bishop  and  the 
duke  (Gaberel,  Hist,  de  VEgliae  dt 
GenivCf  i.  63,  Oenbve,  1853).  Farel, 
on  arriving  there  (1533),  produced 
credentials  with  which  the  Bernese 
had  furnished  him,  and  although  he 
was  expelled  in  the  first  instance,  he 
returned  under  the  same  protection 
at  the  end  of  the  following  year 
(1533),  and  accompanied  by  Viret 
and  Froment,  pushed  the  reforma- 
tion with  the  greatest  vigour.  At 
length,  after  considerable  turbulence, 
the  council  of  Two  Hundred  pub- 
lished an  order  proclaiming  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reformed  religion  based 
upon  the  Gospel  (Gaberel,  I.  162- 
168). 
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John  Chauvin,  Cauvin  or  Calymus^,  was  a  Picaid 
bom  at  Nojon,  Jvlj  10,  1609,  his  father  being  one  of  the 
notaries  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  that  place,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  bishop.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  indicated  a 
precocious  aptitude  for  classics,  dialectics  and  philosophr, 
under  the  tuition  of  Marthurin  Cordier  (Corderius)  at  the 
High-School  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  entered  the  uni- 
versities of  Orleans  and  Bourges,  in  both  of  which  he  abo 
studied  jurisprudence  with  singular  devotion  and  success^ 
His  mind,  however,  had  already  been  directed  to  the 
higher  fields  of  theological  investigation',  and  on  Ae 
death  of  his  father  he  not  only  gave  himself  entirelj  to 
these  studies,  but  cast  in  his  lot  with  an  obscure  and 
struggling  confraternity  at  Paris  who  were  bent  on  expe- 
diting reformations  in  the  Church.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  acuteness  of  his  moral  instincts  and  the  general  severity 
of  his  character^,  Calvin  proved  himself  deficient  in  that 
Christian  heroism*  which  is  everywhere  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Wittenberg  reformer.    When  the  prospects 


1  Three  Lioet  of  Calyin,  written 
firom  different  iitanding-pointB,  are 
(i)  by  Henry  (a  German  erangelical), 
Hamburg,  1 835-1 844,  (1)  by  Audin 
(a  French  ultra-montanist),  Parii, 
184 1,  and  (3)  by  Dyer,  om*  impartial 
feUow-countryman,  Lond.  1850.  The 
moet  fikYourable  of  his  earlier  bio- 
graphers was  Beza,  his  disciple  and 
successor  at  Greneva. 

'  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  Uni- 
versity of  Orleans  invited  him  to  give 
his  judgment  touching  the  divorce 
of  Henry  VIII.  (Dyer,  p.  8).  He 
pronounced  agaimt  the  lawfuhieas  of 
marriage  with  a  brother's  widow. 

'  He  was  originally  destined  for 
holv  orders,  and  his  &ther  accord- 
ingly secured  him  a  chaphuncy  in 
the  cathedral  of  Nojron  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  Somewhat  later 
Cm  1537,  when  Calvin  was  eighteen) 
he  WW  presented  to  a  living,  for 
although  not  of  age  to  be  ordained, 


he  had  received  the  tonsure,  and  was 
thus  thought  capable  of  ho&ding  it. 
and  even  of  preaching  ooeattODaDr 
(Ihid.  p.  7).  One  of  these  prefer- 
ments he  afterwards  sold,  to  the 
disgust  of  Audin  (i.  63).  He  tnoed 
his  own  'conversion 'to a  sadden  caD 
of  Ood  (see  the  account  in  his  Prt- 
face  to  the  Comment,  on  Ike  Pmlmt)\ 
but  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  it 
was  accelerated  by  his  mtercouise  at 
Bourges  with  M^cfaior  Wolmar,  the 
German  professor  of  Greek:  DyVi 
p.o. 

*  Thus  at  school  he  never  joined 
in  the  amusements,  and  mndi  less 
the  follies  of  the  other  boys,  and  evra 
reprimanded  them  with  seventy 
('severus  omnium  in  sois  sodaHbui 
censor,*  according  to  Besa). 

'  In  the  Prtfaoe  above  cited  be 
confesses :  '  Ego  qui  natura  timido^ 
molli  et  pusiBo  ammo  me  ease  oonfi- 
teor.' 
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of  hia  party  had  been  darkened  in  the  French  metropolis,    ^J^^d*" 

chiefly   through    the  violence    and   indiscretion®   of  the 

members,  he  fled  with  some  of  his  companions  to  Basle 
(Oct.  1B34). 

It  was  there,  in  the  society  of  Bucer,  Capito  and  other  Hi»iii»titutio, 
kindred  spirits,  that  he  finished  the  original  drafts  of  the 
Tfistitutio  ChristianoB  Beliffionisy  ere  long  advanced  to  the 
position  of  a  text-book  for  the  Calvinists  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  In  it,  as  finally  expanded  and  revised,  they  found 
a  masterly  statement  of  their  views  of  Christianity.  The 
nvork  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  Jirst  relating  to  our 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator;  the  second  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Him  as  the  fiedeemer;  the  third  to  the  conditions 
on  which  man  receives  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  efiects 
that  follow  such  reception;  and  the  fourth  to  the  external 
media  and  supports  by  which  he  is  invited  to  the  Christian 
community,  and  afterwards  retained  in  his  connexion  with 
it.  In  handling  these  great  questions  at  the  age  of  twenly- 
seven,  the  author  shews  that  he  had  already®  grasped  the 
leading  thoughts  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
system  of  theology  with  which  his  name  has  ever  been 
associated;  for  all  his  bold  conceptions  of  original  sin, 
election*,  reprobation,  church-polity,  corrective  discipline, 
and  even  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  are  there 
consistently  advanced,  although  it  may  be  not  completely 
balanced,  rounded,  and  matured. 


*  On  the  posting  up  of  anti-papal 
placards  at  Parii  (Oct.  i8,  1534)  by 
some  of  the  more  intemperate  re- 
formers, see  Dyer,  pp.  29  sq. 

7  The  oldest  Latin  edition  now 
extant  is  dedicated  to  Francis  I.,  and 
in  a  copy  before  the  present  writer, 
the  dedicatory  letter  bears  date  'Basi- 
lesa,  Cahmd.  Angusti,  an.  iS$6*[not 
1535],  but  Henry  (followed  by  Dyer) 
nudtes  it  probable  that  the  InMUutio 
had  already  appeared  in  French. 


'  One  of  the  minor  changes  in 
subsequent  editions  was  the  with- 
drawal of  passages  that  spoke,  as 
he  believed,  too  freely  in  favour  of 
religious  toleration  (Dyer,  p.  34). 

*  Archbp.  Laurence  seems  to  over- 
state his  case  when  he  endeavours 
to  shew  (BampUm  Lectura,  pp.  347 
sq.  Ozf.  1838)  that  Calvin's  original 
idea  of  election  differed  from  his 
later:  of.  Dyer,  as  above,  p.  34, 
note. 
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swmiER-  In  all  this  treatise,  more  especially  if  we  compaie 

with  Melancthon's  Loci  CommuneSj  we  discem  not  onlj 


luycmd  tpeeur  the  effect  produced  on  Calvin  by  his  legal  education,  b 
the  workings  of  an  independent  mind.  With  him  begi 
the  second  generation  of  reformers.  While  accepting  mod 
of  the  conclusions  of  Erasmus  and  the  Wittenberg  divines, 
he  could  by  no  means  view  them  as  indisputable.  A 
course  of  laborious  study  concentrated  on  the  Greek  ani' 
Hebrew  Scriptures  had  been  spent  in  verifying  those  con- 
clusions, in  determining  the  place  of  single  doctrines  is 
relation  to  the  rest,  and  binding  all  of  them  together  in » 
modem  Summa  Theologice.  The  speculative  and  dictatomi 
element  in  Calvin's  genius  had  betrayed  itself  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  dogmatical  decisions  of  the  Church,  and  his 
presumptuous  undervaluing  of  the  terminology,  if  not  tht 

adapted  to  the  doctrincs,  of  the  aucicut  creeds  ^  There  was  accordindv  a 
special  fitness  in  the  theatre  on  which  he  had  been  callei 
to  act*;  for  as  the  civil  constitution  of  Geneva  had  been 
recently  subverted,  the  principles  of  government  whicli  Lt 
adduced  were  calculated  to  attract  republican  sympatlies 


^  He  was  accused  of  Arianinn  as 
early  as  1536  (Dyer,  pp.  68  sq.), 
and  Lutheran  writers  (e.  g,  Gerhaixl, 
LociTheclog.  11. 1431  sq.  Jena,  1615) 
stigmatized  the '  Calviniani '  most  se- 
verely. Bp.  Bull  has  also  vehemently 
impeached  his  orthodoxy  on  the  same 
subjects,  because  he  had  spoken  of 
the  Nicene  preUtes  as  'fanatici,* 
and  characterized  expressions  like 
'  Deum  de  Deo,  Lumen  de  Lumine,' 
d€.  as  mere  ^arroKoyia:  Def emtio 
Pid4ii  Nicctna,  Sect.  IV.  cap.  i.  §  8 
(P'  ^55i  ©d.  1703).  Still  his  writings 
and  conduct  seem  to  prove  that 
although  he  disparaged  the  terms 
'Trinity*  and  'Person,'  and  would 
not  subscribe  to  the  three  Creeds  upon 
the  ground  that  to  impose  them  on 
the  conscience  of  individuals  is  an 
act  of  tyranny  (Dver,  p.  70),  it  would 
be  unjust  to  rank  him  either  with 


Tritheists,  Arians  or  Sodnians.  His 
own  appe^  was  to  the  Cateckit^^ 
Genevenns,  of  which  he  was  himsei: 
the  author :  see  it  in  Niemeyer,  pp 
1 26  sq. 

•  Alter  his  departure  from  Bas- 
(perhaps  at  the  close  of  1 535),  he  ba>^ 
visited  Ferrara  (see  above,  p.  ioT> 
n.  9),  and  also  his  native  town  (Dvir. 
p.  36).  It  was  then  his  intestioot- 
settle  at  Basle  or  Strasbunc.  ^<^^ 
owing  to  the  wars  between  Fracct 
and  the  emperor,  he  was  comp^- 
to  adopt  the  circuitous  route  throogi 
Savoy  and  Greneva.  On  reschinr 
the  latter  place  (towards  the  eud  of 
August,  1536:  cf.  Gaberd,  /Tirft*' 
rjSglise  Oenive,  I.  202),  FanJ  in » 
moment  of  so-called  inspiiativ^^ 
threatened  him  with  the  cume  ^^ 
heaven,  if  he  refused  to  sharv  tLr 
task  of  carrying  out  the  refbnsatlos- 
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bv-  giving  laymen  fresh  importance  in  the  administration  of 

chuSh-lui^whUe.  on  L  other  hand,  he  carried  with 

him  a  body  of  religious  doctrine  that  controlled  and  even 
captivated  for  the  moment  by  its  novelty,  compactness  and 
coDcinnity  of  form. 

At  first,  however,  the  extreme  severity^  of  the  Calvi-  hu temporary 
mstic  discipline  was  more  than  his  new  Hock  would  1538. 
tolerate.  Both  Farel  and  himself  were  banished  (May  22, 
1538),  after  they  had  folly  carried  out  their  principles  and 
ak<3  planted  them  securely  in  Lausanne^.  Their  chief 
orimes^  were  that  they  resisted  the  magistrates  of  the 
republic,  who  would  fain  have  brought  some  features  of 
their  ritual  into  harmony  with  that  of  Berne,  and  ulti- 
tnately  refused  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  the 
Genevese  until  the  city  manifested  a  more  docile  spirit, 
and  was  purged  from  its  more  scandalous  corruptions. 
I'alvin  now  betook  himself  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was 
advanced  to  a  professorship  of  theology,  and  where  he 
also  acted  as  the  pastor  of  the  French  congregation.  At 
the  same  time  he  established  more  intimate  relations 
writh  the  Grerman  Protestants,  especially®  with  Bucer  and 


^  f.g.  The  preachers  quoting  i  St. 
fV^3^  uL  3,  would  not  aUow  the 
bijming  cf  brides  'plicatura  capil- 
mm'  (Hanke,  Citnl  Wars  &c.  in 
Fmfi<y,  I.  II 4,  note).  Graver  sub- 
^'cte  of  contention  immediately  arose 
iHer, pp.  74  gq.),  and  it  is  probable 
^m  a  Ma  Vie  de  Farel  (Ranke,  as 
■kUtv),  that  Anabaptists  circulated 
roiiKinl  principles,  thus  aggravating 
ite  lic^ntiousnesB  of  the  Genevese. 
file  subsequent  struggles  of  Calvin 
nth  the '  Patriots*  of  Geneva,  as  they 
^<^1  themselves,  or  'Libertines*  as 
iv  nick-named  tbem^  fill  many  pages 
»f  his  biography. 

\  ThiR  was  the  effect  of  a  dispu- 
ation  (Oct.  1, 1536)  in  which  Calvin, 
tWel  and  Viret  were  conspicuous. 
On  the  last  of  these  reformers,  see 
J^uemont's  Vird,  ^eformaieur  de 


Lausanne,  Strasburg,  1836. 

'  See  Dyer,  pp.  79  sq.  Gaberel, 
I.  218  sq.  A  synod  held  at  Lau- 
sanne in  mid-lent  1538,  was  adverse 
to  Calvin  and  Farel,  who  thereupon 
carried  their  appeal  in  person  to 
another  meeting  of  Swiss  reformers, 
held  at  Ziirich  (April  29).  A  recon- 
ciliation was  here  effected  between 
the  rival  ministers  of  Berne  and 
Geneva,  but  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Bernese  ambassadors 
addressed  to  the  council  of  Geneva 
(May  22),  the  general  assembly  of 
this  latter  place  determined  on  the 
banishment  of  the  refractory  minis- 
ters. 

^  He  met  both  of  these  divines  at 
the  diet  of  Batisbon  (1541),  whither 
he  had  been  sent  as  the  '  Lutheran ' 
representative  of  the  Strasburghors. 
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Melancthon.  His  leisure  hours  at  Strasburg  were  genendl]^ 
devoted  to  his  favourite  studies:  and  to  them  according^ 
we  owe  the  earliest  of  those  Commentaries^  which,  in  spit^ 
of  all  their  blemishes,  have  elevated  Calvin  to  the  foremod 
rank  of  biblical  divines.  His  growing  reputation  soon  iiH 
spired  the  Grenevese  with  a  desire  to  reinstate  him  as  th^ 
spiritual  head  of  their  republic.  Troubles  also  had  be&Ua 
them^;  and  it  was  felt  in  many  quarters  that  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  godly  discipline  of  the  reformers  \m 
g*jjj«»wto  provoked  the  indignation  of  Heaven*.  Calvin,  theref(»f. 
was  invited  by  the  Council  to  return,  and  after  hesitating 
for  a  while  arrived  at  Geneva  on  the  13th  of  Septembs 
1641.  Henceforth  his  power'  was  not  less  Hildel»andisf 
than  his  temper  and  capacity.  The  exercise  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  was  absolutely  vested  in  a  consistory,  of  whick 
he  was  himself  the  standing  president,  and  whose  decisicHi^. 
often  harsh  and  merciless^,  were  guided  by  his  sovereign 


The  oontrMt  between  hiniBelf  and 
Melancthon  is  forcil^  shewn  by  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Wittenbei^g  pro- 
fessor on  the  subject  of  the  Interim: 
Galyin,  EpiH,  oxvii. ;  cf.  EpUt.  cxli. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  higher 
opinion  of  Lather  (see  Dyer,  pp.  182 
sq.),  and  even  on  the  much  disputed 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  he  was 
during  his  residence  at  Strasburg 
suspected  by  the  Swiss  party  of 
'Lutheranism:'  Ibid.  p.  401. 

^  Gkberel  (ch.  IX.)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  '  Gren^ve  pen(Uuit  I'exil  de 
Calvin.'  Some  French  and  other  ec- 
clesiastics assisted  the  ex -bishop, 
Pierre  de  U  Baume,  in  his  attempts 
to  re-enter  his  old  diocese,  and 
through  the  treachery  of  the  'first 
syndic*  of  Geneva.,  their  scheme  was 
at  one  moment  not  unlikely  to  be 
realized. 

*  Ranke,  Cwil  Wars  &c.  in  Prance^ 
I.  115  :  cf.  Hooker,  Ecd.  Pol,  Pref. 
ch.  11.  53  (i.  131,  Oxf.  1841). 

*  The  ecclesiastical  code,  on  which 
it  was  founded,    and  in  which  we 


recognise  the  hand  of  tbe 
plished  lawyer,  was,  to  use  tiie  a 
pression  of  M.  Gaberel  (i.  366^  'o 

{ih^nomkie  l^gislatif^  dont  T^quhi 
ent  ne  se  pr^sente  que  cfaez  i^ 
Spartiates  et  lea  H^reux.*  It  vi 
be  hereafter  considered  more  par 
ticularly  in  the  chapter  On  the  Cc* 
ttitution  and  QoventmaU  €f  t^ 
Clvwreh. 

^  The  case  of  the  Spanish  pfar 
sician,  Servetus  (Mignd  Ser^sd-" 
who  was  burnt  at  Geneva  (Oct.  :; 
1553)  ^'^  publishing  and  diefendis: 
anti-Trinitarian  and  panth«stic  «r 
rors,  is  fully  examined  by  all  s^ 
three  biographers  above  mentkffied 
p.  134,  n.  I  :  cf.  also  QvorCm'; 
Review,  No.  176,  pp.  551  sq.  TV 
instances  there  quoted  of  dirxDe 
who  justified  and  even  i^ppbodn. 
Calvin's  conduct  in  this  tragedT 
may  be  augmented  by  the  name  - ' 
Field,  who  in  his  traatiBe  Qf  0^ 
Church  (I.  988,  R  H.  a)  alludeei  v 
'  the  just  and  honouraUe  prooeedii^ 
against  Servetos.   The  truth  is,  whts 
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will.    Nor  was  the  dogmatbin  of  Calvin  limited  to  the    "?^^' 
minute  republic  of  the  Genevese.    His  ragged  spirit  chafed 


continiiallj  amid  the  controversies  that  distracted  western  n«$t<ffhiiin- 
Christendom^;   and  foreign  states,  in  admiration   of  his 
wondrous  power  and  learning,  did  not  scrapie  to  receive 
direction  firom  his  lips^    Although  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  compose  the  scandalous  contest  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Zwinglian  doctors,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  theological  concordat  between  the  French  and 
Gtnnan  cantons  of  Switzerland;  and  thus,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  mild  and  moderate  Bullinger,  consolidated 
the  Helvetic  reformation.    The  document  by  which  tliis  fJiSimlf"*"' 
onion  was  achieved  is  known  as  the  Cansensua  Tigurinus^  i^^S; 
(1549),    It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  must  have  tended  to  invest  those  institutions 
vith  a  somewhat  higher  dignity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
8wij3s  leformers,     Calvin  viewed    them    not  as   merely 


we  now  called  the  prindplee  of 
^'i^tgioh  were  not  generally  under- 
•t^Kid  by  any  of  the  great  religioiiB 
pvtML  Boa  on  this  oocadon  put 
forth  an  eUborate  treatise  Dt  net' 
'**Mt  a  emli  Magitiratu  pmUendu, 
to  liiew  ihal  rach  pnnishment  ought 
in  oerUm  cues  to  he  capitaL 

^  See,  far  instance,  his  AtUidoian 
advenui  Artietdot  Faeultatia  iAeoUh 
SMt  SoHfomietB,  in  reply  to  twenty^ 
fireAjtidesof  doctrine  issued  in  1541 ; 
or  hii  J>rfenno  tana  ti  orthodoxcB 
DodrwB  de  ServUute  et  LtberaUone 
^^nani  AHniriiy  directed  against  a 
vurk  oi  Kghius  on  this  suhject,  and 
imbiiibed  at  Geneva^  1545.  He  also 
ieTeOed  tnuTts  at  Anabaptists,  Liher- 
tinet*  and  finally  at  'Nicodemitee' 
(temporiang  Frenchmen,  who  al- 
^agh  refonners  at  heart,  complied 
vith  Bomish  rites  and  customs,  thus 
going  to  Christ  secretly,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Nioudemus).  In  addition 
to  these  Btraggks  he  had  numerous 
ooain^rersieB  more  personal  in  their 
nature,  e.ff,  with  Sebastian  GasteUio 


(Dyer,  pp.  j6S  sq.),  who  adopted 
loose  opinions  touching  some  por- 
tions of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  with 
Jerome  Bols^,  who  bad  ventured  to 
impugn  the  Calvinistic  theory  of 
predestination  {Ibid.  pp.  165  sq.  pp. 
388,  389).  Castellio  aflerv^trds  re- 
▼ived  the  predestinarian  controyersy 
{Ibid.  pp.  440  sq.) 

'  Hooker,  £cd.  Pel.  Pref.  ch.  ii. 
§.  4  (i.  133,  134  notes:  Oxf.  184X). 
On  his  correspondence  with  Cran- 
mer  respecting  a '  General  Reformed 
Confession  of  faith,'  see  Hardwick's 
ffiH.  of  the  Artidea,  pp.  78,  79  notes ; 
and  I>7er,  pp.  390-195.  He  was 
also  called  in  to  arbitrate  respecting 
the  *  Troubles  of  Frankfurt'  (1555), 
on  which  occasion  he  manifested 
Toy  litUe  sympathy  with  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book  (0pp.  vra.  98). 
His  influence  in  determining  the 
future  course  of  Knox  in  Scotland 
will  be  traced  below :  pp.  149  sq. 

^  Printed  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  191  sq. 
On  its  history  and  composition,  see 
the  editor's  Prorf.  pp.  xli-zlt. 
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swiT^KR-    outward  badges  of  Christianity,  but  *  organs*'  in  the  hands 

of  Grod   Himself,   by  which  it  often*   pleases    Him  to 

operate  with  saving  efficacy  on  the  spirit  of  the  &ithM 
recipients,  or  by  which  at  least  He  certifies  them  that  the/ 
really  belong  to  Him.    But  Calvin's  rigorous  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  the  absolute  inamissibility  of  regene- 
sHerS'riSodWn*  ^^^^6  g^^-cc,  Compelled  him  always  to  restrict  the  possible 
%^Iumodi-  ^^^fit'  of  t^®  sacraments  to  one  peculiar  class  of  subjects; 
fi^'  other  Christians,  or  the  non-elected,  being,  in  his  view, 

partakers  of  no  more  than  the  material  element.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  is  particulariy  observable,  because  iti 
rises  ^  far  above  the  low  and  firigid  theories  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Zwingli.  While  contending  no  less  strenuouslj 
that  Christ,  as  to  His  natural  Presence,  is  in  heaven',  lie 
taught  that  there  is,  notwithstanding,  in  the  Eucharist.  a| 
mystical  Presence  of  the  Lord,  His  glorified  huinanitv. 
though  locally  absent,  being  virtually,  and  in  effect^  com- 
municated for  the  sustenance  of  the  faithful,  simultaneouslv 
with  the  participation  of  the  outward  elements'. 

^  In  §  VII.  they  are  called  'notsB  o&tt^nart  in  eoram  came.*  Seeotb'? 

ac  tessenp  ChristuuisB  professioniB  et  paasages  in  Schenkel,  Da»  Wetoi  (2fl 

flocietatis,*  but  in  §  ziii.  it  is  added,  FroUstantUmus,  i.  466,  467,  SchaiS^' 

'Organa  quidem  sunt,  quibus  efflca-  hausen,  1846. 

citer,  ubi  visum  est,  agit  Deus ;  sed  '  '  Utilitas  porro,  quara  ex  Stcn- 

ita,  ut  totum  salutis  nostna  opus  mentis  percipmius,  ad  tempus,  qo* 

Ipsi  imi  acceptum  ferri  debeat.*    In  ea  nobis  admmistrantur,  minime  rr- 

§  XVII.  the  'Consensus'  repudiates  ttrinffi  deheV  etc,  §xx. 

'  illud     Sophistarum    oommentum,  '  'Nam  reprobis  iieneque  ut  fW 

quod  dooet,  Sacramenta  nov»  Legi?  tis    n^na    adminis^rantiir  ;    vtrit*'' 

eon/errf  yrotiam  omnibus  non  ponen-  autem  signorum  ad  koa  »oht  per 

tibus  obioem  peocati  mortalis  :*  thus  venit :'  §  xvn.     The  same  idea  '( 

alluding  to  a  phrase  which  afterwards  stated  in  §  zvi :   '  Nam  quemado  ^ 

entered  largely  into  discussions  on  dam  non  alios  in  fidem  illumiD/ 

this  subject.    Calvin's  own  favourite  quam  quos  pneordinavit  ad  viUni 

mode  ox  representing  the  sacrament  ita  arcana  Spiritus  sui  virtute  effi>'it. 

'of  baptism  m  particular  was  to  view  ut  percipiant  electi  que  offerunt  S> 

it  as  ohiigwUory  of  blessings  which  cramenta.' 

already  appertained  to  the  recipient  ^   On    the    transition    from    thf 

as  a  child  of  grace:    e,g.  'Semper  Zwinglian    to  the  Calvinistic  d<«^ 

tenendum  hoc  principium  est,  non  trine,    compare  the  FortumU^  Of* 

conferri    baptismum  mfantibus,    vi  cordim  (of  the  Lutheransi)  :  Part  n 

filu  Dei  fimd  et  handu  ;  sed  quia  cap.  vii.  §  4. 

jam  to  loco  et  gradu  censentur  apud  '  §  xxv. 


JJcum,  adoptionis  gratiam  baptismo  '  This  view  is  not  00  potillv 


C«' 
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The  physical  and  intellectual  activity  of  Calvin  only    ^2^%^' 

tenninated  with  his  death  (May  27,  1664).    The  mantle  of 

his  office,  and  to  some  extent  his  autocratic  spirit,  then  de- 
scended upon  Theodore  de  Bfeze,  or  Beza,  under  whom^ 
Geneva  for  a  while  continued  to  preserve  its  high  celebrity  ^«y*?«.  ^^ 
as  one  stronghold  of  the  Keformation.  Thither  fled  a  mul- 
titude of  refugees  from  Italy*  and  other  countries,  where 
the  champion  of  the  new  opinions  could  no  longer  hold  his 
ground.  Its  influence  also  was  peculiarly  felt  in  France^, 
with  whom  it  was  united  in  close  relationship,  not  only  by 
the  ties  of  language  and  geographical  position,  but  still 
more  in  virtue  of  the  Gallican  sympathies  which  it  derived 
from  Farel,  Calvin,  Beza,  Viret,  and  their  coadjutors. 

It  appears,  however,  that  if  we  except  a  small  accession 
to  their  numbers  which  the  Swiss  reformers  gained  from 
Savoy  ^®,  Calvin's  death  may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  religious  system  he  had  founded.    The  great  ^T^l^^ 
counter-movement,  of  which  traces  were  discerned  in  other  *""*• 
countries^*,  penetrated  almost  every  canton  of  the  Helvetic 

aiufederacy .  Its  leader  in  this  region  was  Carlo  Borromeo  **, 

• 

etftt«d    in    the   '  CoDsensuB'    aa    in  the  Church  of  England,  writing  very 

Calvin's   InsHtvtio,   lib.   lY.   c.   17,  freely  to  Grindal  bishop  of  LoDdon 

paBsim.     It  reappeared  in  all  the  against  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and 

later  Calvinistic  confessions,  e.  g.  the  other    regulations    of    the    Prayer- 

'  Helvetica    posterior/  the   French  Book  :  see  Strvpe's  Life  of  Grindal, 

isee   especially  Art.   xxxvi :    Kie-  pp.  112-114,  Lond.  1710. 

mtjcTf  p.  3^5),  the  Belgic  and  the  ^  (Taberel  among  the  'Pi^ee  Jus- 

Sootch,  and  was  also  very  emphati-  tiiicatives'  appended  to  Vol.  I.  has 

cally  advanced  in  the  Consentua  Sen-  given  a  list  of  Italian  refugees  be- 

dominams  (above,  p.  93,  n.  S).  ginning  at  the  year  1550  :  pp.  170 

^  The  best  modem  life  of  nim  is  sq. 

Schloaser's  Lebcn  des  Tkeod.  de  Beza.  ^  See,   for  instance,  the  original 

After  a  youth  spent  in  dissipation  correspondence  that  passed  between 

be  visited  Geneva  and  came  under  the    French    Protestants    and    the 

the  mighty  influences  of  Calvin,  by  'v^n^rable  compagnie'  of  ministers 

whose  exertions  he  was  made  pro-  at  Greneva,  from  1561  to  1564,  in 

fessor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne  (Nov.  6,  Gaberel,  as  above,  pp.  80  sq. 

1549).     He  afterwards  (see  below,  ^^  See  J.  J.  Hottinger,   Hdvet. 

pp.  1 38, 1 39)  took  an  active  {)art  in  the  Kirchengesch.  III.  887  sq.     Zurich, 

i^truggks  of  the  French  Protestants,  1 708  sq. 

returning  to  Geneva  not  long  before  *^  Above,  p.  73. 

Calvin's  death.    H«  kept  up  a  cor-  ^^  For  tho  most  favourable  pi:;ture 

respondence  with  the  Puritans  in  of  him,  see  Sailer,  Der  heU.  Karl 

K2 
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archbishop  of  Milan  (1569-1584),  who  combined,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  spirit  of  profound  devotion  with  abhorrence 
of  the  Calvinist,  and  of  all  other  adversaries  of  the  Roman 
pontiff^.  Under  his  patronage',  the  Order  of  the  Jesuit^ 
was  established  in  Lucerne  and  Frejburg,  bands  of  Cape- 
chines  began  to  wander  in  the  districts  where  the  reforma- 
tion was  but  half-established ;  and  a  college',  organized  at 
Milan  for  the  purpose,  constantly  supplied  them  with  a 
higher  class  of  priests  than  could  be  trained  in  Switze^ 
land  itself.  The  spirited  reaction  thus  commenced  was 
afterwards  promoted  hj  the  formation  of  the  Goldea 
League^  of  1586,  in  which  the  Bomish  cantons  bound 
themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  defending  their  p> 
sition  against  the  Calvinistic  party:  while  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century,  the  Genevese  and 
their  immediate  neighbours  had  to  tremble  for  their  live* 
and  liberties  no  less  than  their  religion,  owing  to  tk 

andFmn^^it  inroads  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  titular  bishop  o:! 

(S.  1622).       Geneva,  the  ascetic  Fran9ois  de  Sales  ^ 


FRANCE. 


The  patriarch  of  the  reformers  in  this  country  ws^ 
Jacques  Leffevre*,  also  bom  in  Picardy,  at  Estaple^ 
When  Luther  was  arraigned  before  the  Diet  of  Wonc? 
Lefevre  was  already  verging  on  the  age  of  seventy.    He 


Borrameui,  Augab.  1823.  His  writ- 
ings from  whidi  extracta  are  there 
g^ven  were  chiefly  Moetical.  Hia 
great  aiudety  m  canying  out  the 
'  reformations'  ordered  by  the  Gonn- 
dl  of  Trent  was  shewn  m  the  series 
of  provincial  synods  which  he  held  at 
Muan  (1565-1581):  Labbe,ZY.  342sq. 
^  The  'Com  of  a  MinorUe  Friar 
[addicted  to  Protestantismlwho  was 
sentenced  by  S.  Charles  Borromeo 
to  be  walled  up,  and  who  having 
escaped  was  burnt  in  effigy/  has 
lately  been  edited  by  the  Bey.  R. 


Gibbings  (Dublin,  1853)  ^^  '^ 
cords  of  the  Roman  Inqn]8itio&.' 

*  Gf.  Hottinger,  as  above,  FP 
907  sq. 

>  The  difficulties  he  found  in  roll 
ianff  this  project  (1579)  are  descriibe^l 
by  tiie  oontinuator  of  Fleory,  iTt^j 
Ecdet.  liy.  LZXV.  ss.  33  sq. 

*  Hottinger,  m.  931  sq. 

•  See  Be  ManoUier,  Vie  de  i| 
FranfoU  de  8ale$,  Paris,  1747. 

•  De  Felice,  ffiel.  of  tie  Pre^ 
ante  ofFramee,  I.  a  sq.  Lond.  iH^- 
Banke,  Cfinl  Ware,  ftc.  I.  189  sq> 
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had  travelled  fSeur  and  wide,  especially  in  Italy,  where  he 
expmenced  the  fresh  impulses  that  followed  the  revival  of 
ancient  literature.  As  early  as  1512  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  study  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  that  received  opinions 
touching  human  merit  were  at  variance  with  the  genuine 
form  of  Christianity;  and  his  friend  Bri9onnet^,  bishop  of 
MeauXy  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion,  ventured  for  a 
while  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  that  diocese.  But 
although  the  monarch,  Francis  I.,  was  not  originally  ad** 
verse*  either  to  the  Lutheran  movement  or  the  kindred 
agitation  that  sprang  up  in  his  own  dominions,  the  ancient 
dogmas,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  separable®  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Soman  pontiffs,  foimd  a  number  of  unflinch- 
ing advocates  in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  con- 
stituted the  theological  faculty  of  Paris.  Luther's  Prelude 
on  the  Babylontah  Captivity  when  submitted  ^^  to  these 
doctors  in  1521  had  been  proscribed  as  blasphemous  and 
heretical;  and  two  years  later  the  proceedings  of  Bri9onnet 
having  been  exposed  before  the  same  tribunal,  vigorous 
measures  ^^  were  instituted  in  the  hope  of  strangling  the  new 


'  BiwiicB  eDlistmg  LeAvre  ('  Ja- 
cobus Faber  Stapulensifl')  in  this 
woric,  h«  made  use  of  the  services  of 
\^lllijun  Fai«l  (aboyey  p.  193),  6^ 
rard  Ruffi  or  le  Boux  (see  Schmidt's 
Gtrard  Ramaad),  and  for  a  short  time 
of  Cahrin  himself  (Dyer,  p.  20).  At 
length,  however,  when  the  storm 
mcreaaed,  Bri9onnet  'took  shelter  in 
his  myvtic  obecority:'  Banke,  as 
before,  p.  194. 

'  Raake^  Ibid.  pp.  195,  196.  He 
declared  in  negodating  with  the 
Lutherans  (above,  p.  61,  n.  5)  that 
he  bad  only  pnt  to  death  a  few 
fanatics,  who  were  bent  on  exciting 
a  teditaon  in  his  capital :  Smedley, 
Bitt.  of  the  Befmt/ed  ReUgUm  m 
France,  I.  35,  34,  Lond.  1833.  Me- 
lancthon,  whom  Francis  invited 
(1535)  to  asnst  in  the  direction  of 
eoderiastical  a&irs,  had  already  (in 
1534)  001  responded  with  GuiUaume 


dn  Bellay,  and  drawn  np  a  C(m$Uium 
de  moderandU  eontrovenUs  rtUffionia 
...ad  OaUot :  0pp.  ed.  Bretsch.  m. 
741  sq.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
however,  refused  his  consent  (Ang. 

«4»  1535):  ^^'  n.  S09,  91a 

'  While  repudiating  the  ultra* 
papal  claims  (cf.  Middle  Age,  p.  362, 
and  n.  a),  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  had  no  sympathy  with  any 
teaching  that  opposed  the  notions  of 
the  schoolmen,  especially  of  Aqui- 
nas. 

^^  On  his  probable  motives  in 
allowing  his  dispute  with  Eck  to  be 
referred  to  them,  see  above,  p.  ii, 
n.  3.  Melancthon  (as  we  have  seen, 
p.  31)  defended  him  against  their 
DetermifuUio. 

^^  On  the  earlier  executions,  see 
Be  F^oe,  z.  10  sq.  The  noblest 
victim  of  the  Sorbonne  was  Louis 
de  Berquin,  who  was  a  friend  of 
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brood  of  *  vipers'  at  their  birth.  Yet  even  at  this  period 
the  reformers  had  secured  an  able  protectress  in  the  litenir 
and  eccentric  Margaret  d'Angoul6me\  sister  of  the  reigning 
monarch  and  grandmother  of  Heniy  IV.  When  she  was 
married  in  1627  to  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  the 
petty  district  of  B^am  became  a  refuge  of  the  persecuted, 
many  scholars  of  distinction  being  thus  from  time  to  time 
attracted  to  her  court.  Partly  through  the  influence  she 
exerted,  and  still  more  from  a  desire  to  counterwork  tie 
policy  of  his  great  rival  Charles  V.,  her  brother  had  groioi 
anxious  to  cement  political  connexions  with  the  Protestants 
of  Grermany*;  but  in  1634,  the  tempest  that  drove  Calviii^ 
and  some  others  like  him  into  Switzerland,  was  almost 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions.  The  barbarous 
persecution  that  cut  off  so  many  of  their  leading  represen- 
tatives extended  also  to  the  peaceftd  Vaudois*  of  Provence, 
whose  massacre  in  1646  is  one  of  the  most  sickening  pas- 
sages among  the  blood-stained  annals  of  that  region.  Sul* 
in  spite  of  manifold  reverses,  some  perhaps  attributable^  t 


EnwmuB,  and  tranalated  aome  of 
the  minor  works  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  into  French.  He  was 
burnt  No7.  lo,  1599. 

^  Also  known  as  Margaret  de 
Valois,  and  therefore  not  unfire- 
quently  confounded  with  the  Mar- 

ede  Valois,  the  first  queen  of 
7  IV.  The  Lettra  de  Mar- 
ffuerke  iTAnffouUme  have  been  re- 
cently collected  by  M.  G^nin  (Paris, 
1841)1  but  neither  they  nor  the 
editor's  Notice  have  enaoled  us  to 
understand  her  character.  Her 
poem  entitled  Le  Mvrovr  de  VAme 
pSeherene,  which  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Sorbonne  (Gdnin,  p. 
in),  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
Protestants ;  while  another  work, 
the  Hepiameron,  a  collection  of  licen- 
tious tales  (professedly  in  imitation 
of  Boccaccio's  J)ecamerone),  repre- 
sents her  in  a  far  more  equivocal 
light :  cf.  O^nin,  pp.  93  sq.  ;  De 
F^ce,  I.  13  sq.    On  her  death-bed, 


>i 


in  the  convent  at  Angoumois,  ^^ 
signified  her  cordial  adherence  to  tl? 
region  of  her  fore&then. 

■  Above,  p.  133,  n.  8. 

'  Above,  p.  135,  and  n.  6. 

^  They  had  fallen  under  suspidc  r 
by  joining  in  the  deputation  sent  ti> 
Basle  in  1530  (see  above  p.  i:- 
n.  3).  On  the  18th  of  April,  i^S 
the  towns  of  Merindol  and  Oabri^m^ 
with  twenty -eight  villages,  ws* 
literally  destroyed ;  the  number  ^ 
the  slain  being  estimated  at  4000 
souls.  Although  Francis  may  z^'- 
have  directly  authoriaed  these  atr* 
cities,  they  vrent  unpunished:  1> 
F^ice,  I.  44  sq. ;  Dyer,  L^  qf  Oai- 
vin,  TO.  193-197. 

'  This  was  fully  admitted  by  J«^ 
Sturroius,  writing  from  Paris  (Mvd 
4>  1535)  to  Melancthon  (ed.  Breta^ 
II-  ^55);  uid  Banke  (l  198)  esc 
jectures  that  the  Anabi^ytast  fiinatk* 
were  mixed  up  with  some  of  Hts 
commotions  that 
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the  lawless  zeal  of  the  reformers,  some  to  the  confusion  of  fbancb. 
their  cause  with  that  of  Anabaptism,  and  the  rest  to  the 
inexorable  hostility^  of  the  Parisian  doctors,  thej  had  risen 
to  no  small  importance  in  the  state  ^  when  Francis  was  in 
1547  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  II.  It  was  the  reign 
of  this  voluptuous  monarch,  married  to  a  niece  of  pope 
Clement  VII.,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  that  witnessed  the 
formation  of  two  parties^  headed  by  the  rival  families  of 
Guise  and  Bourbon,  and  associated  hereafter  with  the  great 
religious  movements  of  the  day.  The  policy  of  Henry  was 
however  still  more  uniformly  hostile  to  the  Protestants 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  determined  that  no  de- 
viation^ from  the  ruling  faith  should  be  permitted  in  his 
kingdom;  edicts*®  in  denunciation  of  *  heresy'  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  registers  of  the  Sorbonne  abound  with  evi- 
dence of  the  alacrity  then  manifested  by  the  doctors  to 
repress  all  forms  of  innovation".  But  neither  calumnies, 
nor  gibbets,  nor  the  sword,  were  found  sufficient  for  this 
])nrpoae.  In  the  hour  of  greatest  danger,  the  reformers  had 
the  courage  to  assemble  and  complete  the  organization  of 
their  new  religious  system*'.  Hitherto  they  had  been  little 
more  than  scattered  units  animated  by  a  common  hatred 
of  the  Medieval  errors  and  corruptions,  and  so  far  as  they 
professed  to  recognize  a  human  leader  symbolizing  with 
the  Wittenberg  divines.  But  in  1555  the  *  Christaudins,' 
'  Lutheriens'  or  'Faithful'  of  Paris,  formally  accepted  the 
Genevan  discipline  projected  by  their  able  fellow-countiy- 

•   e.  g.  They  absolutely  rejected  sq.     He  was  warmly  supported  by 

Mebmcthon's  OonnUum  (aboTe,  p.  the  constable  Anne  de  Montmorency 

1 33,  n.  S),  and  thus  placed  themselyes  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  son  of 

in  direct  uitagonism  to  the  court,  by  the  duke  of  Guise. 
whom  that  document  was  favourably  ^^  On  the  extreme  severity  of  the 

reoeived:   see  Sediendorf,  Lib.  ui.  'edict  of  Ohateaubriand'  (June  35, 

pp.  104-106.  155  0*  »e  Smedley,  I.  56-58. 

7  De  Felice,  i.  53,  Banke,  n.  333,  ^^   Many  of  the  culprits   (as  in 

934.  (Sermany,  above,  p.  79)  were  meni- 

*  ^  BCiller,  Hi^.  phUoi.  iUuMlrated,  bers  of  religious  onlers. 
in.  77.  "  De  Felice,  i.  69  sq.  Smedley,  i. 

s  Baake,'  OM  War»,  ftc.  L  3a6  63,  76-83. 
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man,  and  four  years  lat^,  when  this  organization  was 
adopted  in  other  places,  published  with  his  sanction  a 
Conjksawn}  of  their  faith  in  forty  Articles  (May,  1&59]. 
Its  character,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  is  strictly 
Swiss  or  Calvinistic. 

At  this  epoch  the  reformers  nmnbered  in  their  mnks  a 
fraction  of  the  chief  nobility,  and  even  members  of  one 
royal  house:  the  principal  being  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Navarre,  together  with  the  queen  Jeanne  d'Albret: 
his  brother  Louis,  Prince  de  Cond^;  the  Admiral  de  Co- 
ligny ;  and  his  brother,  the  seigneur  d'Andelot  Daring  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.,  as  well  as  that  of  his  &ther,  Henij, 
the  faction  of  the  Guises  wei:e  upon  the  whole  predomi- 
nant, deriving  fresh  importance  frDm  his  marriage  with 
their  relative,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  while  the  Bourbon 
family  attempted  to  advance  its  interest  by  invoking  the 
co-operation  of  the  Protestants,  or  Huguenots*,  as  the  new 
religionists  began  at  length  to  be  entitled.  The  ambitioiis 
and  astute  queen-mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  is  said  to 
have  formerly  evinced  a  bias  in  their  favour;  Coligny  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  party  had  hoped  to  find  in  her  a 
second  Esther';  but  on  falling  under  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  she  became  estranged  from  them,  averse  to  their 
opinions,  and  indifferent  to  their  sufferings.     Plots^  had 


^  See  it  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  311  sq« 
and  among  the '  Pieces  Justificatiyee* 
appeDded  to  Gaberera  Hi$t.  de  VEg- 
lue  de  Oenivef  as  before.  The  Latin 
version  of  it  was  made  in  1566  (Nie- 
meyer,  pp.  327  sq.).  In  Art.  v.  the 
l^ree  Greeds  are  aoeepted  'pouroe 
qu'ils  Bont  conformes  K  la  Parole  do 
Dieu/  and  in  Art.  vi.  the  oompilen 
declare  'D^testons  toutes  sectes  et 
h^r^es,  qui  ont  est^  reiet^es  par  les 
saints  Docteurs,  oomme  saint  Hy  laire, 
sunt  Athanase,  saint  Ambrose,  saint 
Gyrille.'  The  articles,  or  canons,  of 
discipline  were  also  forty  in  number. 

*  Hie  common  derivation  of  the 


name  is  from  Eidgnota  or  ^gnoss 
(aiEidgenossen),  Uie  'confederate' 
party  at  Geneva,  who  entered  int> 
an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantca; 
against  the  duke  of  Savoy  (abore. 
p.  133,  n.  6):  but  Bqb»  writing 
when  the  sobriquet  was  introduoed 
informs  us  that  it  originatied  mx 
Tours  in  1560,  and  was  lued  to  dxa 
raoteriw  Uie  nightly  gatheringB  of 
the  Protestants,  who  bore  acme  re- 
semblance to  Huffuet  the  wild- 
huntsman  of  popuLir  BuparstilkiiD : 
cf.  Ranke,  i.  359,  note. 

>  De  Felice,  I.  91. 

^  One  of  the  worst  is  known  si 
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given  rise l^coiinterplots,  by  which  the  leading  Bourbons* 
veie  eyentneJHleft  at  the  mercy  of  their  adversaries,  when 
the  early  deatR|f  Francis  conduced  to  their  deliverance. 
Since  the  GuiseWhrere  not  members  of  the  royal  family, 
they  could  not  lawS^ly  aspire  to  the  regency  constituted 
daring  the  minority  of  Charles  IX. ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
impulse  of  wounded  pride,  ambition,  and  fanaticism,  they 
entered  on  a  course  of  policy  that  plunged  the  nation  into 
one  of  those  politico-religious  wars  from  which  it  suffered 
till  the  clo^  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 

It  was  during  the  brief  interval  which  followed  the 
death  of  Fratfci8.n.  and  the  temporary  depression  of  the 
Guises,  that  th^  jiuguenots  secured  a  very  large  accession 
to  their  numbersir  Enthusiastic  agents  were  continually 
training  at  Geneva  imder  Calvin's  own  eye*^,  prepared 
whenever  opportunity  was  offered  to  go  forth  and  circulate 
the  principles  which  they  had  gathered  from  his  lectures. 
So  very  influential  grew  his  followers  in  France,  that 
Catharine,  who  was  elevated  to  the  regency,  now  felt  her- 
self constrained  to  treat  them  with  some  shew  of  deference. 
She  had  even  ^signified  a  wish  to  bring  about  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  religious  parties®,  and  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Huguenot  leaders,  Coligny  and  the  prince  of 
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the  Huguenot  '  oonsplracy  of  Am- 
twise*  (1560),  designed  to  rid  the 
kingdom  of  the  Guiees,  without  at- 
tempting any  thing  against  the 
royal  fiimily.  The  chief  mover  was 
G«offiry  de  la  Barre,  a  friend  of 
Calvin,  which  led  to  the  implication 
of  Calvin  in  the  business :  see  Dyer, 
W^  of  Calvin,  pp.  478-480. 

'^  S^  the  narratiye  in  Smedley,  I. 
1 40  Bq.  At  the  same  juncture  the 
<*"iinal  of  Lorraine  resolved  to  force 
every  Frenchman  at  the  peril  of  his 
l^e  to  sign  a  creed  which  he  called 
*ne  'Huguenot's  Rat-Trap/  drawn 
up  by  the  Sorbonne  m  1543 :  De 


F^oe,  I.  108:  cf.  above,  p.  139,  n.  5. 

"  De  F^lioe,  i.  XI4,  115.  They 
were  spreading  most  in  Poitou,  Sain- 
tonge,  Aquitaine,  Provence,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Dauphin^,  and  especially  in 
Normandy. 

^  Dyer,  p.  485. 

^  She  was  influenced,  doubtless, 
by  the  deliberations  of  the  Estates 
which  opened  Dec.  13,  15^.  Reli- 
gious  questions  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  time,  and  indicated 
unmistakeably  that  many  changes 
would  be  acceptable  even  to  Uie 
moderate  Romanists:  see  Banke,  I. 
377  sq. 
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Cond^,  it  was  determined  that  an  amicable  meeting^  of  the 
nature  of  a  synod  should  take  place  at  Poissy  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1561.  The  Romish  party,  who  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers,  were  confronted  by  Calvin's  chief 
disciple,  the  accomplished  Theodore  Beza',  and  by  other 
ministers  and  lay-deputies  of  the  Huguenots:  the  main 
subjects  of  discussion  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
and  what  was  even  more  intractable,  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  Church.  The  principles  of  the  Swif^ 
reformers  were  also  ably  advocated  by  Peter  Martyr',  who 
arrived  from  Zurich  while  the  Colloquy  was  proceeding 
(Sept  21) ;  but  if  we  except  the  clear  reiteration  of  Cal- 
vin's language  on  the  virtual,  as  distinguished  from  the 
physical,  manducation  of  Christ  through  the  reception  of 
the  consecrated  elements^,  no  present  good  resulted  from 
the  labours  of  this  meeting^.  It  had  little  or  no  force  in 
checking  the  disastrous  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Although 
an  edict  was  promulgated  in  January  1562^  removing  all 


^  Many  of  the  French  prelates 
▼iewed  the  conference  with  Buspicion, 
thinking  that  it  would  proceed  to 
the  detwmination  of  matter*  which 
ought  rather  to  be  settled  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  fears  of  this 
party  would  be  much  increased  when 
they  read  the  letter  addressed  by 
Catharine  to  the  pope  (Aug.  4, 1561), 
suggesting  numerous  rebucations  of 
the  church-law  in  favour  of  the  sepa- 
ratists. The  whole  of  this  remark- 
able document,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Montluc,  the  'reforming*  bishc^  of 
Valenoe,  is  in  De  Thou  (Thuanus) 
ffiii.  SIM  Temporitf  lib.  xzviii.  c.  6. 

'  See  the  account  in  Schlosser's 
LAen  det  Theodor  de  Btta,  pp.  loi 
sq.y  Dyer's  Life  of  CaiMn,  pp.  488 
sq.  and  Smedley,  I.  16  x  sq. 

'  Bullinger  also  had  been  con- 
sulted by  Besa  respecting  the  Ian- 
guage  he  should  employ:  Dyer,  p. 
488. 

*  'In  the  commission,  to  which 


the  most  learned  and  moderate  meo 
on  the  Catholic  side  were  appointed, 
they  actually  agreed  to  a  formula 
concerning  the  spiritual  reception 
through  &ith,  which  was  satiafBctorr 
to  bou  parties :'  Ranke,  Oiml  Wan, 
ftc.  I.  194:  cf.  Smedley,  i.  195. 
This  formula,  however,  waa  rejecteu 
by  the  other  prelates  to  whom  it  wu 
referred,  and  still  more  absolutely  bj 
the  Sorbonne. 

*  One  inauspidona  oonaequcDoe 
to  the  Huguenots  was  the  aeoessioo 
of  king  ^thony  of  Navaire,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  ^'■*^mtr*g 
between  contradictory  views  of  tb^ 
Eucharist  (Banke,  i.  309 ;  De  Felice. 
I.  X45  sq.).  He  (Ued  very  soon  alter 
wards,  and  his  wife,  who  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sealons  retorm" 
ers,  brought  up  their  son  (the  future 
Henry  lY.)  in  her  prindpleB. 

'  Kanke,  I.  997.  The  Huguenots 
on  receiving  this  indulgeooe  had  to 
'bind  themselves  by  a  solenm  oath 
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the  penalties  that  heretofore  had  been  suspended  over  their  frakcb. 
religious  exercises,  the  massacre  of  several  Huguenots  at 
Vassy  (March  1,  1562),  while  unarmed  and  congregated 
in  the  act  of  worship^,  roused  their  brethren  into  ftuy :  they 
demanded  the  immediate  punishment  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
by  whom  that  outrage  had  been  fiilly  sanctioned,  if  not 
directly  instigated.  Many  towns  immediately  declared 
their  sympathy  with  the  Huguenots,  and  others  were  in- 
duced, ere  long,  to  take  up  arms  in  their  behalf.  Beza^, 
who  remained  in  France  for  some  time  after  the  Colloquy 
of  Poissy,  was  actively  engaged  among  the  combatants, 
inspiring  his  disciples  with  fresh  courage,  and  assisting  at 
the  councils  of  their  military  leaders,  Cond^  and  Coligny. 
The  first  battle  was  now  fought  at  Dreux*  (Dec.  19,  1562), 
and  though  contested  obstinately  on  both  sides,  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the  Huguenots.  They 
were,  however,  liberated  from  this  new  embarrassment  im- 
mediately afterwards  by  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  ^^  and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Orleans,  which 
was  followed  by  an  edict  of  Pacification  published  at  Am- 
boise  March  19,  1563,  and  promising  religious  liberty"  to 


to  teach  no  other  doctrines  than  those 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  in  the 
Greed  of  the  Council  of  NicsBa,  to 
submit  to  the  municipal  law,  and  not 
to  hold  their  synods  without  permis- 
sion from  the  royal  offioers/ 

7  See  Smedley,  I.  -aip  sq. ;  De 
F^ice,  I.  150  sq. 

*  Like  oUier  ministers  he  not  only 
maintained  that  war  was  lawful,  but 
enjoined  it  as  a  duty  under  present 
circumstances ;  «.  e.  m  order  to  libe- 
rate the  crown  from  the  Guise  party 
as  well  as  to  assert  the  binding  force 
of  the  edict  of  January.  TMs  jus- 
tification appeared  satisfactory  to 
FhiUp,  lanagraye  of  Hessen,  and 
also  to  the  Queen  of  England:  Ranke, 
I*  3iS>  3 19-    On  EUubeth's  mani- 


festo in  favour  of  the  Huguenots 
(or,  more  correctly,  against  the 
Guises),  see  Smedley,  I.  143,  344. 
In  the  wars  that  followed,  the  Hu- 
guenots received  material  support 
from  foreign  Protestants. 

'  Banke,  i.  320  sq. 

^^  The  assassin  was  a  fanatical 
Huguenot  named  Poltrot  de  Merey. 
On  the  question  touching  the  com- 
plicity of  the  Calvinistic  leaders  in 
this  act,  see  Dyer,  Life  of  Calvin, 
pp.  506-508. 

^'  They  were  guaranteed  the  free- 
dom of  public  service  only  in  those 
towns  and  cities  which  were  in  their 
hands  on  March  7,  1563;  one  place 
being  moreover  allotted  in  every 
bailiwick,  outside  of  which  they  were 
permitted    to   hold  their  reugioua 
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Calvinists,  although  the  measure  of  it  was  much  inferior  to 
what  they  had  previously  enjoyed* 

This  settlement  accordingly  became  a  mere  suspenai<*n 
of  hostilities:  it  gave  the  combatants  on  either  side  a 
breathing-time,  which  they  employed  in  preparations  for  a 
longer  and  a  bloodier  conflict  (1567-1670).  One  act  of  vio- 
lence^ was  rapidly  succeeded  by  another;  the  atrocious 
pictures  of  the  ordinary  civil-war  were  darkened  in  this 
case  by  deeds  of  private  vengeance*  and  the  outburst  of 
fanaticism,  regardless  of  all  discipline,  and  deaf  to  all  the 
gentler  instincts  of  humanity;  and  when  at  length  the 
tempest  seemed  to  be  exhausted',  and  the  Huguenots  again 
assembled  in  great  numbers  at  the  French  metropolis,  the 
transient  calm  was  broken  by  the  shrieks  and  execrations 
rising  from  the  diabolical  massacre,  that  was  perpetrated 
under  the  guidance  of  Catharine  de!  Medici,  on  the  morning 
of  St.  Bartholomew*  (Aug.  24,  1672).  By  it  there  fell  in 
Paris,  according  to  the  most  moderate  calculation,  two 
thousand  Protestants,  and  in  France  at  large  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand.    The  noble-hearted  Coligny  perished  in 


meetingB:  Ranke,  I.  396,  317.  Co- 
ligny expreased  his  strong  duMlis- 
faction  on  learning  tbe  tenns  of  the 
treaty  as  negodatod  by  Cond^ :  De 
F^oe,  I.  169. 

^  The  enormities  committed  are 
chargeable  almost  equally  on  both 
factions.  De  F^oe,  in  iiarticulary 
laments  the  relaxation  of  discipline 
among  the  Huguenots,  and  also  their 
fimatical  outn^^es.  'They  broke  the 
consecrated  yeaselsy  mutilated  the 
statues  of  the  saints,  and  scattered 
their  relics.  These  excesses  produced 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Catholics  a 
rage  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe.' 

'  Soon  after  the  battle  of  St. 
Denis  (Not.  10,  1567),  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  Guise  general,  the  Con- 
stable Montmorency,  his  place  was 
supplied  by  the  youthful  Duke  of 


Anjou.  Under  him  the 
reopened  (March  13,  1569)  by  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Huguenots  at  Jaraac, 
where  Cond^  their  general  waa  taken 
prisoner,  and  aflsasstnated  with  the 
approbation  of  the  duke :  Smedley, 
I.  331,  313.  Henryof  Navarre  was 
henceforth  recognised  as  '  Protector* 
of  the  Huguenots. 

'  The  peace  of  St.  Gemialii-en- 
Laye  was  concluded  (Auff.  8,  1570), 
and  provided  that  the  HugneDots 
should  be  in  future  unmolested  oq 
account  of  their  religion:  Ibid,  x. 

343>  344* 

*  See  the  excellent  nairatiTa  in 
Ranke,  CivU  War$,  &c.  n.  i->^i: 
and  cf.  Audin,  ffitt.  de  la  Saint- 
BturlhSlem^t'PviB,  i8a6.  The  horror 
which  the  massacre  excited  in  Eng- 
land is  well  expressed  by  SirThomaP 
Smith,  in  Smedley,  n.  55. 
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this  nninber,  while  the  two  young  cousins,  Heniy  prince  of 
CJondd  and  Hemy  of  Navarre*,  escaped  with  difficulty; 
both  of  them  compelled  to  purchase  safety  by  the  tempo- 
rary abjuration  of  their  faith. 

But  after  the  Calvinistic  parfy  rose  again,  and  proved 
its  heroism  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  the  new  monarch 
(Henry  III.),  who  succeeded  in  1674,  saw  reason  for  in- 
creased alarm  at  the  predominance  of  the  Guises.  The 
ecclesiastical  predilections,  no  less  than  the  political  in- 
terests of  this  family,  were  more  and  more  identified  with 
the  advances  of  an  ultra-Komish  faction  in  the  state ;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  uniting  with  the  feeble  king  in  his 
pacificatory  measures,  they  finally  proceeded  to  negociate  a 
Lieague*  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  order  to  secure  the 
extirpation  of  reformed  opinions,  not  in  France  only,  but 
the  Netherlands.  Their  attitude  became  in  truth  so  me- 
nacing as  to  drive  the  king  into  open  war  with  them,  and 
ultimately  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  himself  and 
the  political  Huguenots^  (1689).  Immediately  afterwards 
Hemy  was  assassinated^,  and  notwithstanding  the  papal 
interdict  against  the  Bourbons^,  his  crown  descended  to 
their  branch  of  the  royal  fimiily  as  represented  by  the 
protestant,  Hemy  of  Navarre,  whose  struggles  with  the 
League  were  only  terminated  four  years  later  by  his  own 
abandonment  of  protestantism^^  (June  26,  1693).    He  did 


FRANCS. 


•  Henry  of  Navarre  waa  not 
restored  to  the  Hneaenota  till  1576: 
on  hia  escape  aee  Stnedley,  n.  133. 
His  oouain  aiedprematnrelyin  1588. 

*  On  its  ofigin  and  character  see 
Banke,  n.  137  aq. 

'  Jhid.  pp.  115  sq. 

'  The  aasaBsin  waa  Jacques  Cle- 
ment, a  Dominican  of  Sens,  on  whom 
aee  Smedley,  n.  173  sq. 

'  See  the  imperious  duU  of  Sixtos 
Y.  (Sept.  9,  1585)  in  Goldast,  Men- 
airdi.  imperii,  m.  194.  On  its  ar- 
riTBl  in  Paris,   Pierre  de  TEstoile 


{Mimoirea,  p.  399,  ed.  Petitot,  1825) 
remarked  tne  general  indignation 
with  which  it  was  received  by  the 
Parliament,  one  member  going  so 
far  as  to  recommend  that  it  should 
be  burnt  'en  presence  de  toute 
I'Eglise  Gallicane.'  Henry  IV.  was 
exempted  from  its  operation  with 
some  difficulty  by  Clement  YIII. 
(Sept.  17,  1595). 

^0  He  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  political  considera- 
tions (cf.  Ranke,  11.  339  sq.),  which 
led  him,  as  he  pleaded,  'to  sacrifice 
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not,  however,  withdraw  his  sjmpathies  entirely  from  his 
old  adherents;  and  accordingly,  while  the  principlea  on 
which  he  governed  France  were  tending  to  bind  ap  her 
wounds  and  silence  manj  of  her  wildest  Auctions,  they  had 
also  the  effect  of  vindicating  in  some  measure  the  forgotten 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  ^  The  perfect  freedom  of 
the  Huguenots  in  matters  of  religion  was  also  guaranteed 
in  the  celebrated  document'  entitled,  from  the  place  of  its 
])ublication,  the  '  Edict  of  Nantes,'  and  solemnly  declared 
to  be  perpetual  and  irrevocable  (1698). 


SCOTLAND. 

The  fears  that  Scotland  entertuned  of  her  immediatif 
neighbour,  had  for  centuries  induced  her  rulers  to  negodate 
alliances  with  France'.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion-period this  connexion  led  to  the  ascendancy  of  French 
interests  in  the  government ;  and  in  proportion  as  Henir 
VIII.  of  England  advocated  his  selfish  scheme  for  expe- 
diting the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  the  leaders  of  the 


his  convictions  to  his  duty.'  He  was 
influenced  doubtless  by  his  friend 
and  minister,  the  duke  de  Sully 
(Baron  de  Rosny),  who  although  a 
Calyinist,  belonged  to  a  lax  or  '  Hbe- 
ral*  section  of  the  party.  Their  prin- 
ciples are  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  MSmoireB  de  SuUff 
(lY.  47,  Paris,  1817):  'Si  les  protes- 
tans  ne  croient  pas  tout  ce  que  les 
catholiques  croient,  du  moins  ceuz- 
ci  ne  peuvent-ils  nier  que  nous  ne 
croyons  rien  qu'ils  ne  croient  oomme 
nous,  et  que  oe  que  nous  croyons 
renferme  oe  que  la  relunon  chr^ 
tienne  a  d'essentiel;  le  Decalo^e, 
le  Symbole  des  Ap6tres  et  I'Onuson 
Dominicale  ^tant  le  grand  et  g^n^ral 
fondement  de  notre  commune  croy- 
ance.  £n  voilk  asa«.'z.'  Hemy  had 
a  very  different  advisor,  and  the 
Huguenots  a  very  different  cham- 


pion, in  Philippe  de  Momay  (seig- 
neur Duplessis),  a  leaned  andaeakvos 
reformer :  see  De  F^oe,  x.  463  sq. 
One  of  his  most  elaborate  woriu 
(1598)  is  entitled,  De  rmstJtatfMm, 
uaage  H  doetrime  du  Saimt  Saert- 
fHenl  de  VSwAarutie  m  TJ^iue  Am- 
cienne. 

^  There  was  already  in  Franoe  a 
considerable  party  adyerse  to  IImmt 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
which  related  to  the  oonstitutioii 
of  the  Church  and  its  refonn:  see 
Ranke,  I.  332. 

*  See,  ren>ecting  it,  BenaiBtylfitf 
de  Vidil  de  Naniee,  Delft,  1693. 

'  At  first  the  influence  of  the 
French  was  employed  in  mediating 
between  Kngland  and  Scotland,  but 
after  1 346  ^ey  frequently  instigated 
the  Soots  to  invade  the  neighbounn^ 
kingdom. 
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Scotish  nation  had  been  still  more  under  the  necessity  of  Scotland. 

looking  to  their  continental  firiends  for  counsel  and  support. 

The  second  queen  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  was  Mary  of 

Lorraine,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  family 

we  saw  identified  with  projects  aiming  at  the  extirpation  of 

the  Huguenots,  and  the  establishment  of  ultra-Romanism^. 

It  was  accordingly  to  be  expected,  that  during  the  minority 

of  the  daughter  of  James  V.,  the  celebrated  Mary  Queen 

of  Scots,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in  1642,  and  also 

after  the  marriage  of  this  princess  to  the  dauphin  of  France 

in  1669,  the  foreign  influence  would  not  only  continue  to 

prevail,  but  throw  up  barriers  in  the  way  of  those  who 

undertook  to  urge  the  reformation  of  the  Scotish  Church. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  thus  offered  by 
political  arrangements,  Scotland  in  its  turn  was  ultimately 
shaken  by  the  great  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  possible  that  some  faint  echoes  of  the  Lollard  doc- 
trines* lingered  here  and  there ;  but  he  who  first  dissemi- 
nated the  characteristic  tenets  of  the  Lutherans  was  Patrick 
Hamilton.  His  name  occurs  among  the  earliest  entries  at 
the  Hessian  University  of  Marburg*.  On  returning  in 
1528  to  his  native  country,  where  he  enjoyed  the  rank 
of  titular  abbot  of  Feme^,  we  find  him  preaching  with 


*  AboTe^  pp.  137,  141. 

^  Respecting  the  'Lollards  of 
Kyle,'  who  to  the  number  of  thirty 
penoDs  were  cited  before  the  King 
Mid  his  Council  in  1494,  see  Knox, 
Hid.  of  the  R^orm.  in  Scotland 
(reprinted  for  the  Wodrow  Society, 
£dinb.  1846),  I.  7  sq.  The  tenth 
and  eWenth  articles  would  be  espe- 
cially obnoxious  to  the  authorities : 
'  That  ererie  fay thf uU  man  or  woman 
i«  a  prcant :'  'That  the  unctioun 
of  kingis  ceassed  at  the  cuming  of 
Christ'  (p.  9).  Knox  welcomed  tJ^ese 
precoraon  on  the  ground  that  God 
had  thereby  retained  within  the  realm 
'some  sponk  of  Hia  light,  evin  in 


the  tyme  of  greitast  darkness:'  p. 
10. 
^  Above,  p.  74:  cf.  Banke,  Jlef. 

«•  539- 
^  According  to  Mr.  Laing,  the 

editor  of  Knox,  Hamilton  'was  not  in 
holy  orders'  (i.  14,  n.  3) ;  yet  the  con- 
trary is  plainly  stated  in  «f  ohn  Frith's 
contemporaueous  preface  to  A  BrUf 
Treatise  of  Mr.  Patrihe  SamiUon, 
called  Patrike's  Places:  'who,  to 
testifie  the  truth,  sought  all  meanes, 
and  iooke  upon  Mm  Priesthode  (even 
as  Paule  circumcised  Timothy,  to 
Wynne  the  weako  Jewes,)  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  preache  the 
pure  Word  of  God'  {Ibid.  p.  20) :  cf. 
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SCOTLAND,  considerable  freedom  and  effect  against  the  practical  coirup* 
tions  of  the  Chnrch,  ascribing  them  to  serious  errors  in  the 
general  teaching  of  the  clergy,  and  propounding  the  ideis 
he  had  imported  from  Germany  on  the  nature  of  baptba 
faith,  free-will,  penances,  auricular  confession  and  purgatoiy. 
He  was  also  charged  with  holding  that  the  popes  are 
*•  Antichristian,*  and  that  eveiy  priest  has  been  inyested 
with  as  much  authority  as  they. 

Opinions  of  this  startling  character  excited  the  abboi- 
rence  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers^,  and  brought  their  chief 
abettor  to  the  stake  (March  1,  1627-8).  The  same  boa- 
tility  was  afterwards  manifested  by  the  parliament  oi 
Scotland,  when  *the  smoke  of  Patrick  Hamilton  harins 
infected  as  many  as  it  blew  upon',*  a  rigorous  act  wl< 
passed  (June  12,  1636)  '  against  those  who  hold,  dispute 
or  rehearse,  the  damnable  opinions  of  the  great  heivtic 
Luther'.'     But  this  frdmination  also  proved  inefficacioQ5i 


SpotBWood,  HUi,  of  ike  Ckmxh  and 
SUiie  of  SooUand,  pp.  62,  63,  Lond. 
1677,  and  Galderwood,  JTuC.  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  Treprinted  for  the 
Wodrow  Soc.  EdioD.  1841),  I.  73  bg. 

^  Their  senteooe  is  given  by  Gal- 
derwood,  i.  78  sq.,  as  well  as  a 
'Letter  Congratulatorie'  ftt>m  the 
'Master  and  Professors  of  Theology 
at  Louvain'  (April  ai,  1538),  com- 
mending their  orthodoxy  and  prompt- 
ness in  deroatching  the  misbelieyer. 
The  same  doctors  mention  that  Eng- 
land, 'the  next  neighbour'  of  the 
Scotch,  was  then  altogether  free 
from  heresy,  partly  owing  to  'the 
working  of  the  bishops,  among  which 
Boffensis  [i.e.  Fisher  of  Rodiester] 
hath  shewed  himself  an  Eyanffelicall 
Phcenix,'  and  partly  to  the  influence 
of  the  King  (Henry  VIII.^,  who 
was  '  another  Mattathias  of  tne  new 
law' (p.  8a). 

'  The  author  of  this  expression 
was  'a  meary  gentillman,  named 
Johnne  Lyndesay,  famylliar  to  Bi 


schope  James  Betoun'  (Knox,  L  4a), 


oyiii] 
(Knc 


who  had  observed  that  after  Hvc> 
ton's  death  the  new  opinioiu  fpm 
with  peat  rwpidity.  Respectbgcc 
principal  suaeren,  of  whom  »  ^ 
joritv  seem  to  have  been  madkai^ 
see  Galderwood,  i.  86  sq. 

•  This,  according  to  Bp.  K««i 
ffiai,  of  the  t^ain  of  Ckwd  ^ 
State  in  Scotland,  I.  17  (reprinted  i^ 
ihi&SpotHiwoodeSockly,  Edmb.  i94ii 
was  in  ratification  of  prooeedsd 
which  began  ten  yean  before.  T:*) 
years  later  a  reformatory  act  «^ 
passed  (March  14, 1 540-1),  reqtiinEf 
'  all  ardibishops,  biriiops,  or^^^ 
and  other  prelates,  and  every  ^ 
man  in  his  own  degree,  to  rtif^ 
themselves,  their  obedioMXt  ^ 
kirkmen  under  them,  in  babit  is| 
manners  to  €k>d  and  man/  etc  /^ 
p.  99.  Other  evidence  exista  to  si!<^ 
that  on  the  death  of  James  V.  (i.M^ 
the  need  of  reformation  wu  Dtf 
generally  felt;  e,ff.  it  was  »3^ 
by  the  parliament  (March  15.  ^H' 
3)  that  all  persons  might  have  'tt 
Holy  Writ,  to  wit,  the  New  T* 
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the  Grerman  theology  was  more  and  more  insinuated  into  Scotland. 

the  understandings  of  the  thoughtfdl  and  the  hearts  of  the 

devont ;  the  cleric,  monk  and  &iar  whom  it  had  impressed, 

were  half-nnconscionsly  creating  for  it  a  predisposition  in 

the  feelings  of  their  flock  and  neighbourhood;  and  after 

England  consummated  her  quarrel  with  the  papacy  in 

1531,  and  had  begun  to  manifest  decided  leanings  towards 

Lutheranism,  a  shelter  was  provided  there  for  such  of  the 

reforming  propagandists^  as  could  hold  their  ground  no 

longer  in  the  sister  kingdom.     By  this  means  the  progress 

of  the  reformation  in  Scotland  was  made  to  coincide  with 

the  growth  and  diflnsion  of  a  spirit  less  opposed  to  union 

with  the  English.    In  1643  their  monarch  opened  fresh 

negotiations^  with  the  yiew  of  facilitating  such  a  union, 

and  of  thereby  strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  Church 

in  Britain.     At  first  the  regent*,  with  one  section  of  the 

Scotch  nobility,  less  fayourable  to  the  French  connexion, 

and  more  jealous  of  the  power  then  wielded  by  clergymen 

m  general,   and  particularly  by  cardinal  Beatoun,  'the 


ment  and  Old,  in  the  Yul^^  tongue, 
in  English  or  Scotch,  of  a  good 
uxi  tnie  tmudotion/  &c.  Ibid, 
p.  89. 

*  Of  this  nnmber  the  more  influ- 
ential were  (i)  the  Dominican,  Alex- 
ander Seaton,  who  became  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  (Calderwood, 
I.  87  iq.);  (1)  Alexander  Ales  (or 
Aleoe,  Alesius),  a  canon  and  priest 
in  Si.  Andrews,  whom  we  find  dispute 
ing  in  the  English  oonyocation  (?)  as 
the  guest  of  (^omwell  in  1536  {Hid, 
I  9S  aq.:  cf.  Hardwick's  Hid.  of  the 
^rHekt,  p.  46),  and  afterwards  in- 
stalled as  professor  of  divinity  at 
Lopog,  where  he  died  (March  17, 
'565);  (3)  Sir  John  Borthwick,  who 
W  been  cited  before  the  authorities 
in  1540,  for  contending,  among  other 
things,  'that  all  these  heresies,  com- 
Okoulycalkd  the  heraiei  cf  England, 
or  at  the  least  the  greatest  or  most 
part  of  them ...  are  to  be  obsenred 

B.P. 


of  all  fidthful  Christians,  as  most 
true  and  conformable  to  the  law  of 
Qod'  (Calderwood,  i.  1x4  sq.)  Borth- 
wick  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
Henry  YIIL,  and  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  German  Protestants: 
cf.  feith,  as  above,  p.  20,  n.  1. 

'  His  design  was  to  effect  amatch 
between  the  prince  of  England  (the 
future  Edwaid  VI.)>  tmd  the  young 
queen  of  Scotland :  see  Carte,  Sid. 
of  Bng^nd,  in.  171,  Lond.  1753. 
After  the  fidlure  of  this  negotiation 
the  '  English  *  party,  some  of  whom 
were  pensioners  of  Henry  YIII., 
continued  to  possess  considerable 
influence. 

'  This  was  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
second  person  in  the  realm,  who 
seems  to  have  been  originally  weU 
disposed  towards  the  reformation: 
Keith,  I.  91  sq.  Hence  Knox  (i. 
Z15)  speaks  of  his  'defectionn  from 
Christ  Jesus'  in  1545. 
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800TLAND.  Wolsej  of  Scotland,'  were  not  unwilling  to  discuss  the 
overtures  of  Heniy  VIII. ;  but  the  ungracious  fonn  in  which 
thej  were  advanced  was  ultimately  lEeital  to  the  project. 
Beatoun^s,  or  the  '  French,'  party  was  now  reconciled  to 
the  antagonistic  faction  headed  by  the  weak  and  wavering 
regent^,  and  in  1646  the  cardinal  thought  himadf  in  a 
position  to  proceed  in  extirpating  all  the  numerona  forms 
of  misbelief  that  menaced  what  he  deemed  the  interests  of 
the  true  religion. 

It  was  during  the  persecutions  instigated  by  this  able, 
powerful  and  misguided  prelate'  that  a  cleric,  destined  to 
be  known  as  the  reformer  of  his  countrymen,  appeared  on 
the  arena  of  Scotish  history.  John  Knox' was  bom  at  the 
village  of  GifTord,  in  East  Lothian  (1605).  After  com- 
pleting his  elementary  education  at  Haddington,  Knox  wa^ 
sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow^  (1622).  About  1530 
he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  and  con- 
nected, it  is  probable,  with  some  religious  establishment 
not  far  from  his  native  village,  and  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  remained  an  inmate  upwards  of  ten  years.  The 
speculations  of  the  Schoolmen  that  occupied  his  principa] 
thoughts  while  he  resided  in  the  University,  were  now 
exchanged  for  commentaries  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  Tarioa^^ 
works  of  St.  Augustine.  By  the  latter  he  was  gradually 
induced  to  contemplate  the  Christian  religion  under  Sispect^ 


^  On  ihuB  changing  Bidet,  the 
'Gkyrenior,*  Amn,  vindicated  his 
orthodoxy  by  complaining  that '  here- 
tica  more  and  more  rise  and  spread 
within  this  reakn,  sowing  damnable 
opinions  oontrai^  to  the  faith  and 
laws  of  Holy  Kirk,  acts  and  oonsti- 
tutions  of  this  realm.' 

*  For  a  good  sketch  of  cardinal 
Beatonn,  see  Lodge's  Pofiraiigf  i. 
99-1 1 1,  Lond.  1849.  Although  like 
ouier  prelates  of  the  period,  he  pro- 
fesied  himself  in  &vour  of  reforma- 
tion so  £u-  as  the  lives  of  the  dergy 


were  ooncened  (p.  107),  he 
himself  guilty  of  the  gronsest  ixregc* 
larities:  cf.  Keith,  I.  iia,  113,  sue 
the  editor's  notes. 

*  His  biography  has  been  writtn 
at  great  length  by  M'Cria,  md  cd 
Kdinb.  1S40 :  cf.  QuarieH^  Remet 
n.  418  sq. 

^  Here  he  studied  under  the  cek^ 
brated  John  Biaj<v,  principal  regret 
and  professor  of  philoeophy  and  diTi- 
nity, '  whose  wourd  then  wma  holdec 
as  an  orade  in  materia  of  retigioini' 
(Knooc,  I.  37 :  cf.  M'Orie,  I.  7  sq.^ 
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which  had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice.  He  became  dis-  Scotland. 
satisfied  with  the  empty  ritualism  and  frigid  uniformity  of 
public  woiBhip;  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  the  ambition  of 
ecclesiastics  roused  his  fiery  and  impulsive  temper  into 
absolute  hostility;  and  when  George  Wishart*,  who  became 
acqnamted  with  the  English  reformation^  at  Cambridge 
(1643),  was  barbarously  put  to  death  (March  1,  1546 — 6), 
the  sentiments  of  Enox*^  were  such  as  led  him  to  avow  his 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  reformers.  Beatoun,  the  chief 
promoter  of  this  execution,  was  himself  murdered®  on  the 
29th  of  the  following  May  by  certain  zealots,  who  con- 
tended that  persons  guilty  of  flagrant  crimes  against  the 
laws  of  Qod  and  of  society  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives, 
and  therefore  might  be  put  to  death  by  any  private  indi- 
vidual. With  these  murderers  Enox  proceeded  to  ally 
himself  in  the  most  public  manner,  by  taking  refuge  with 
them  in  the  town  of  St.  Andrews  •  (April  10,  1547) ;  and 


'  Knox,  I.  115  sq.,  Calderwood, 
I- 186  aq.  The  latter  spealu  of  him 
M  pot  only  'dngularfie  learned  in 
<Mutie  and  humane  sciences/  but 
alw  u  'cleerlie  iUuminated  with  the 
Bpnit  ofprophecie.'  Bp.  Keith  also 
jndges  Wiflhart  fiiToniably,  but  his 
e'iHor  (i.  103,  1 10),  relying  on  in- 
formation subsequently  brmight  to 
%fat,  contends  that  the  'martyr'  was 
'a  most  actiTe  conspirator  against 
the  cardinal,'  by  whom  he  was  aoooxd- 
^^  apprehended  and  destroyed. 
On  the  other  side,  see  the  reply  of 
Knox's  editor,  i.  536,  who  main- 
tains that  Wishart's  character  was 
'  inmMchable.' 

*  He  seems  to  have  been  residing 
ftCorpusChristi  GoUege,  Cambridge, 
P  1543,  after  visiting  other  places 
in  Enghad,  between  that  year  and 
153^'  For  the  Articles  brought 
agaiiiflt  him  and  his  Answers,  see 
l^Mx,  I.  155  eq. 

^  See  his  own  allusion  to  the 
iatercomse  between  them  (i.  137), 
when  he  says  that  he  'had  awaited 


upoun  him  carefiillie  from  time  to 
time,'  apparently  in  the  stninge  capa- 
city of  sword-bearer :  Keith,  i.  104, 
note.  In  1544  Knox  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  all  idea  of  acting  as 
a  priest,  and  engaged  himself  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Hugh  Douglas 
of  Long-Niddry. 

*  Knox,  I.  171  sq.,  Keith,  I.  107 
sq.  The  former  characterizes  the 
tragedy  in  a  marginal  note  as  'the 

e&ct  and  woordis  of  James 
sn '  (the  chief  murderer):  p.  1 77. 

*  See  his  .own  account,  I.  185. 
He  first  thought  of  visiting  'the 
schooles  of  Oermany,'  adding  in  a 
parenthesis,  'Of  England  then  he 
had  no  plesur,  be  reassone  that  the 
Paipes  name  being  suppressed,  his 
lawes  and  oomiptionis  remaned  in 
fhll  vigour.'  While  taking  refuge  at 
St.  Ajadrews,  Knox  received  what 
he  calls  his  'first  vocatioun  byname 
to  preaehe.'  The  caller  was  John 
Bough,  or  Rowght,  who  himself 
retirad  to  England  before  the  capitu- 
lation  of  the  fortress,  and  settling  on 
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sojythAXh.  when  the  fortress,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  finally  capitu- 
lated to  the  French  (Julj  30),  he  was  transported  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age  to  Bouen,  and  detained  among 
the  other  prisoners  until  February,  1619. 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  the  English  Privy  Coun- 
cil, anxious  to  secure  fresh  links  of  union  with  the  Scotch, 
appointed  Knox  to  a  preachership  at  Berwick-on-Tweed^ 
They  afterwards  went  so  far  as  to  enrol  him  in  the  list  of  the 
royal  chaplains'  (Dec.  1651),  and  even  recommended  him 
for  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  apparently  upon  the  ground 
that  his  impetuosity  might  drive  the  cautious  primate'  into 
more  decisive  measures.  Knox,  however,  felt  that  reforma- 
tions such  as  had  been  consummated  by  a  Cranmer  and  a 
Bidley  were  too  sensitive  in  dealing  with  the  ancient  for- 
mularies^, and  therefore  he  steadily  declined  the  honoun 
offered  him  in  England,  which  he  quitted  altogether  a-: 
soon  as  the  fires  of  Smithfield  had  been  lighted  np  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Mary^.     His  principal  retreat  was  at 


ft  benefice  at  Hall,  wm  burnt  in 
the  reign  of  Maiy:  Golderwood,  I. 
S51.  The  vehement  boldneae  of 
&noz  even  in  hiB  first  preaching  is 
most  oharaoteristio.  In  tnrowing  out 
his  chaUezige  to  the  '  Romane  isrk,* 
he  says,  'I  no  more  dowbt  but  that 
it  is  the  synagoff  of  SaUian,  and  the 
head  thairof,  called  the  Pape,  to  be 
that  man  of  syne,  of  whome  the 
Apostle  speakisy  then  that  I  doubt 
tliat  Jesus  Christ  sufFeiTed  bv  the 
procurement  of  the  visible  Ku>k  of 
Hierusalem:'  jffut,  ofMrform.  1. 189. 
^  Early  in  the  year  1550  he  came 
into  collision  with  Tonstall,  bp.  of 
I>urhamy  who  tried  to  curb  his 
immodente  seal  in  denouncing  the 
'idolatry  of  the  mass.'  Hence  ori- 
ginated his  treatise  called  A  Vwdi- 
Mtion  of  the  doe^rine  that  the  Man 
u  IdoUOru  (Works,  ed.  Laing,  m. 
33-70).  It  was  deUvered  by  him  at 
Newcastle,  Anril  4,  1550,  before  the 
Council  of  the  North  for  public  affiurs, 


and  in  the  presence  of  Toostafl. 

*  In  this  capacity  he  was  ooa- 
sulted  (Oct.  1553)  respecting  tk 
revision  of  the  Articles  of  Beligkn: 
see  Hardwick's  ffiM,  qf  the  Aiiide^. 
p.  80. 

'  Seethe  letter  of  Northumberbsc 
to  CecU  (Oct  38,  1551)  in  Tytkr* 
England  under  EdMs.  VL  &c.  n.  141 
It  was  suggested  that  he  would  pTv>* 
'a  whetrtone  to  quicken  and  duur 
the  bishop  of  Gantertiuiy,  ^/Aartoj^ 
hath  need,* 

«  What  he  most  of  all  disliked  ir 
the  Prayer-Book  was  the  rubric  ce 
kneeling  at  the  Holy  Commimkc 
and  it  was  probably  in  deferencr  ti- 
his  scruples  that  the  Dedaratkn  « 
this  Bubiect  was  added  in  October. 
1551  (cf.  Knox's  Worke,  ed.  Lain^ 
m.  80).  Yet  the  oonceasion  di^ 
not  appear  to  have  satiafied  his- 
cf.  Ihui,  p.  979. 

<  See  his  Gidlff  Letter  to  tke/M 
ful  in  London,  Neweaetle,  ftc.»  and 
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Geneva.  Theie  he  found  himself  connected  with  the  cele-  bootlaot). 
brated  teacher  whose  congenial  spirit  instantly  commanded 
his  respect;  and  excepting  the  interval  of  six  months  when 
his  consistent  hatred  of  the  English  ritual  makes  him  figure 
in  the  controversy  called  the  *  Troubles  of  Frankfurt*,'  he 
continued  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Grenevese 
reformer.  Partly  to  this  intercourse  extending  more  or 
less"  over  five  years,  and  partly  to  the  natural  texture  of 
his  genius,  Knox  was,  on  his  ultimate  return  to  Scotland 
%zj  2,  1569),  fully  penetrated  by  the  Calvimstic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  English  throne  was  now  in  the  possession  of  Elizi^ 
beth,  whom  Elnox  had  irreconcileably  offended  by  a  savage 
treatise  written  at  Geneva  in  1658,  '  against  the  monstrous 
Kegiment  of  Women*.'  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  his 
ideas,  both  civil  and  religious,  were  also  most  distasteful  to 


his  AdmomUion  to  the  Prqfeuon  o/ 
Gixtt  truth  m  England  {Ibid,  m. 
1^5  ^l-f  363  aq.)  His  editor  aUows 
(p.  356)  that  the  'obnoxioua  terms 
Applied  to  queeQ  Mary  and  to  her 
hushsad,  as  'well  as  to  Gardiner, 
Bofmer  and  the  marquess  of  Win- 
chester, may  have  contributed,  in  no 
nn*U  degree,  in  evoking  that  spirit 
of  penecntion  which  has  so  indelibly 
stamped  the  character  of  blood  on 
ber  reign.* 

'  He  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  by 
tiw  Marian  exiles  m  September,  1554, 
ukI  repaired  to  that  city  in  the  fol- 
lowing November.     On  the  troubles 
that  ensued,  see  Dyer's  Zdfe  of  CcUvin, 
^.  4^1  aq*,  Calderwood,  I.  184  sq. 
^Tiox.  absolutely  refused  to  admin- 
Bter  the  Holv  Communion  according 
to  the  English  service-book.     He 
^M,  however,  vigorously  resisted  by 
Cox  (the  future  bishop  of  Ely),  who 
vrived  at  Frankfurt  March  1 3, 1555, 
uid  soon  afterwards  forced  him  to 
retire.    Bishop  Bidley,  just  before 
hii  martyrdom,  deplored  the  captious 
and  innovating  spirit  of  Knox,  ask- 
i&g  why  he  wfll  not  follow  '  the  sen- 


tence of  the  old  ancient  writers;* 
and  adding,  '  From  whom  to  dissent 
without  warrant  of  God's  Word,  I 
cannot  think  it  any  godly  wisdom' 
(Dver,  p.  434). 

^  In  the  autumn  of  1555  he  landed 
near  Berwick,  and  spent  the  winter 
in  Edinburgh,  dissenunating  his  prin- 
dples  in  private:  in  the  following 
summer  he  established  himself  wiw 
his  wife  and  mother-in-law  (Mrs. 
Bowes)  at  Geneva.  In  1557  his 
prospects  seemed  to  brighten  at  home, 
out  on  arriving  at  Dieppe,  he  judged 
it  prudent  to  retreat  once  more. 

"  The  author  had  in  his  eye  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  as  well  as  Queen 
Mary  of  England.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  he  was  induced  to  lay 
aside  a  'Second  Blast'  on  the  same 
question,  and  even  wrote  to  Cecil 
from  Dieppe  (April  10,  1550),  offer- 
ing to  exempt  Elisabeth  nx>m  the 
operation  of  his  arguments,  previded 
she  could  be  brought  to  contess  'that 
the  extraardinarte  diapensoHun  of 
Qod's  great  mercie  maketh  that  law- 
full  to  her,  which  both  nature  and 
God'slawdothdenieuntoallweomen:* 
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800TLAiri>.  archbishop  Parker^  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  sister 
country,  so  that  speaking  generally  the  Scotish  reformation, 
in  all  future  stages  of  its  progress,  was  dissociated  moie 
and  more  completely  from  the  English.  In  the  absence  of 
Knox,  the  party  whom  he  represented  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed a  large  amount  of  toleration':  their  numbers  had 
accordingly  increased,*and  certain  of  the  aristocratic  leaders 
called  the  '  Lords  of  the  Congregation''  had  sufficient  ic- 
fluence  to  intimidate  the  government.  But  on  his  reap- 
pearance in  Scotland^  it  was  thought  expedient  to  pursue 
a  more  repressive  line  of  policy*;  while  the  reformers  on 
the  other  side  were  loud  in  their  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, thus  threatening  to  precipitate  the  crisis  alieadv 
near  at  hand.  A  sermon  preached  by  Ejiox  at  Perth  ^  im- 
mediately after  his  return,  aroused  the  ire  of  what  he  tenu5 


Calderwood,  I.  435 ;  cf.  another  of 
Knoz'f  apologies  to  the  QueeQ  in  his 
ffisL  n.  38  sq. 

^  Thus  in  writing  to  Cecil,  Not. 

^»  I559>  ^®  P'^y*  ^^^  ^^^  °uby 
presenre  the  Church  from  such  a 
▼iaitation  as  Knox  had  attempted 
in  Scotland,  '  the  people/  he  adds, 
'being  orderers  of  tmngs:'  Oorrt- 
tpondenee,  ed,  P.  S.  p.  105. 

'  They  seem  to  have  even  con* 
sidered  the  Queen-reffent  as  their 
friend,  addressing  their  petitions  to 
her,  and  reoeiTing  friendly  answers. 
Her  ultimateestrangement  from  them 
was  due  partly  to  their  own  violence, 
and  partly  to  the  uiigent  remon- 
strances of  her  French  relatives,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine.  Respecting  her  character, 
see  Spotswood,  pp.  148,  149. 

'  The  name  of  'Congregation  was 
taken  up  by  the  Professors*  in  1558 
(Calderwood, i.  597)>  a  'Band' having 
been  signed  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
preceding  year  (Dec  3,  1557),  by 
which  the  adherents  of  it»  headed  by 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  fonnally  renounoed 
'the  congregatioun  of  Satan,  with 
all  the  superstitious   abominatioun 


and  idolatrie  therof.'  It  is  verr 
remarkable,  that  this  oongrcgaticc 
of  'the  lords  and  barons  profe«iQ£^ 
Christ  Jesus'  detennined  to  use  Uk 
Snfl^h  Prayer«Book:  Ibid.  p.  3:>. 
of.  iLeith,  I.  155.  n.  i,  Knox,  I.  275. 
n.  6.  The  Rnglish  Liturgy,  bov- 
ever,  was  soon  afterwarda  replace' 
(1564)  by  the  Pormit  usted  in  Uk 
English  congregation  at  Geoeva,  ^ 
approved  by  Calvin  in  1556:  m 
the  edition  of  it  by  Ciimming,  Lootl 
1840. 

*  He  had  been  burnt  in  effigr  &' 
the  Cross  of  Edinbuiigh  in  1556,  ka 
in  1558  published  at  Geneva  in 
ApjpSlaUonfrom  the  erueU  imd  mot 
wi^uMt  tentenee  prcmouneed  offui^ 
him  &y  the  faUe  hithopa  and  cUar^ 
of  SooUand  (in  Calderwo€)dy  I.  347- 
411). 

'  tf.^.ThepreacherswhodisobcT^ 
the  Regent's  citation,  to  appoarV 
fore  her  on  the  loth  of  May,  wds 
denounced  rebels :  Ibid.  1. 441,  Kehh. 
I.  189. 

*  On  its  reception  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  see  Calderwood,  i.  43$  m  . 
and  on  the  storms  that  foUowci, 
Keith,  I.  189  sq. 
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a  'rascal  muldtnde'  against  the  use  of  images  (June  26).  j^^tland. 
One  act  of  violence  and  insubordination  was  followed  bj 
another,  and  in  manj  places  their  iconoclastic  fury  hurried 
men  into  still  more  unjustifiable  excesses.  It  was  made  the 
veiy  foremost  duty  of  *  professors'  to  eradicate  idolatry,  and 
this,  the  wilder  spirits  urged,  could  only  be  eflfected  by  de- 
molishing the  abbeys  and  the  other  'places  and  monuments 
thereof^.'  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-regent,  was  naturally 
appalled  on  hearing  of  these  sad  occurrences:  she  placed 
herself  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  troops  and  issued 
forth  to  quiet  the  insurgents*;  but  her  presence  added  fresh 
intensity  to  a  rebellion  which  her  recent  policy  had  doubtless 
reiy  much  exasperated. 

According  to  the  principles  of  Knox  and  his  allies,  a 
disaffected  people  may  actively  resist  the  government  of 
the  country  whensoever  it  is  guilty  of  serious  maladmi- 
nistration, and  especially  if  the  religion  which  it  patronizes 
be  antagonistic  to  their  own  convictions.  By  propounding 
this  doctrine  he  conciliated  a  large  band  of  followers,  some 
disgusted  like  himself  with  the  corruptions  of  the  age  and 
fervently  desirous  of  promoting  a  spiritual  resuscitation, 


^  Although  Knox  wm  not  directly 
the  iiutigmtor  of  the  barbarooB  h&voc 
that  arose  in  1559,  his  sermons  oonld 
not  fiul  to  TouBe  the  pasnons  which 
led  to  the  perpetration  of  it.  He 
excused  himself  at  Perth  by  urging 
that  the  demolition  of  the  churches 
wag  the  work  '  not  of  the  gentilmen, 
neyther  of  thame  that  war  earnest 
profesBouris,  boi  of  the  raschatt  mul- 
titude-/ BkL  I.  32^:  cf.  Quofteriy 
^^crinp,  Vol.  LZXXV.  148  sq. 

*  Knox,  I.  324,  Keith,  i.  193. 
I  he  fonner  has  printed  (pp.  316  sq.) 
two  letters  addressed  (i)  to  the 
Queen-regent,  and  (a)  the  nobility 
of  Scothmd,  by  the  'Congregation  of 
(^l»iat  Jesus;'  little  oOoiUated  to 
promote  a  pacification.  Accordingly 
m  a  very  short  time  the  *  professors' 


of  Perth  'resolved  to  resist,'  and  were 
aided  by  '  the  professors  of  the  west:' 
Galderwood,  i.  451  sq.  On  the  last 
day  of  May  (1559),  the  whole  body 
of  reformers  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment ('  Band')  '  to  concur  and  assist 
together  in  doing  all  thingis  required 
of  €rod  in  His  Scripture,  that  may 
be  to  His  glorie ;  and  at  thair  haill 
poweris  to  distroy,  and  away  put, 
aU  thingis  that  dois  dishonour  to  His 
name,  so  that  God  may  be  trewlie 
and  puirlie  wirschipped,'  etc,  Knox, 
I.  344.  On  the  list  of  October 
they  proceeded  to  suspend  the  Queen- 
r^(ent '  from  authoritie  within  Scot- 
land,' 'for  the  preservatioun  of  the 
oommoun-wealth,  and  for  that  her 
synnes  appeared  incurable:'  Ibid,  p. 
443. 
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80<yrLAHD.  others  inflnenced  mainly  by  political  aversion  to  the  govern- 
ment or  by  their  patriotic  dread  of  France,  whose  daaphin 
had  recently  obtained  the  matrimonial  crown  of  Scotland^ 
(Nov.  1668).  By  enlisting  every  species  of  jealousy  and 
disaffection,  Knox  was  able,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1559. 
to  sen^  a  favourable  report'  of  his  advances  to  his  corre- 
spondent at  Greneva ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  the  *  Lords  of  the  Congregation'  concluded  a  treaty* 
with  the  sister  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  which  an  Elnglish 
fleet  blockaded  Leith,  while  English  troops  were  occupied 
in  counteracting  the  reinforcements  which  had  been  lately 
sent  across  from  France.  The  flanxes  of  civil  war  thus 
kindled  and  fomented  were  raging  in  all  quarters  when 
Mary  of  Guise  expired  at  Edinburgh  (June  10, 1660).  Her 
death  became  the  signal  for  negotiating  terms  of  peace, 
and  so  gigantic  had  been  the  march  of  revolution  and 
reform,  that  on  the  17th  of  the  following  August,  the 
'  Confession  of  Faith  believed  by  the  Protestants  of  the 


^  CaXderwood,  I.  4x6.  Francia  II., 
huiband  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots, 
died  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  months 
and  in  his  seventeenth  year  (Dec.  5, 
1560). 

'  Calvin's  reply  to  this  comma* 
nication  (&ntt,  OOLXXXV.)  is  dated 
Nov.  8.  It  is  characterized  by  more 
than  his  usual '  moderation  and  good 
sense'  (Dyer,  p.  471).  Although 
Knox  was  writing  amid  the  thun- 
ders of  the  French  cannon,  he 
asked  his  correspondent  to  decide 
whether  the  children  of  papists 
and  excommunicated  persons  should 
be  admitted  to  baptism  f  Calvin 
answered  in  the  aflirmative,  pro- 
vided suitable  sponsors  could  be 
found;  thus  running  counter  to 
Knox's  own  impression,  and  also 
to  that  of  the  English  Puritans: 
<£  Whitgift's  'IVble  of  dangerous 
doctrines,'  prefixed  to  The  J^ente, 
ed.  1574. 

*  See  respecting  this  treaty,  which 


was  concluded  on  Feb.  37,  1559-60^ 
Keith's  tenth  chapter.  Kliyahfth 
was  influenced  by  her  antapathv  to 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  and  her 
dread  leist  the  predominance  of  a 
Bomish  faction  in  the  sister- kingdom 
might  lead  to  her  own  depoaition. 
The  plea  she  put  forward  was  Uiat 
Scotland  ran  the  risk  of  becoming 
subject  to  the  French :  see  tlie  '000- 
tract'  as  subscribed  at  BerwidL,  in 
Knox,  n.  45  sq.  The  Scotch  'lords 
and  barons'  next  entered  into  a 
fresh  contract  (April  37,  1560),  'for 
expulflioun  of  the  said  straagcra. 
oppressouris  of  our  liberfcie,  furth  of 
this  realme,  and  recovery  of  oux« 
ancient  fredomis  and  liberteis:*  basing 
this  patriotic  movement  on  a  wish 
'that  the  treuth  of  Goddes  Word 
may  haif  free  passage  within  this 
reabne^  with  due  administratioan 
of  the  sacramentis  and  all  thingis 
depending  upoun  the  said  Word:' 
Ifnd.  pp.  61  sq. 
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realm  of  Scotland* '  was  submitted  to  the  Parliament,  and   Scotland. 
ratified  without  a  struggle^. 

We  may  now  inquire  more  closely  into  the  organization 
of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  ascertain  the 
special  character  of  the  dogmas  promulgated  in  the  new 
Confession.  Its  compilers  seem  to  have  convinced  them- 
selves that  they  were  standing  in  relation  to  the  Mediseval 
Church  in  the  exact  position  which  the  Hebrews  occupied 
with  reference  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  For  this 
reason  had  the  more  enthusiastic  '  professors'  been  allowed 
to  follow  out  their  principle  unchecked,  no  trace  of  Medi- 
aevalism  wotdd  have  survived  in  Scotland.  As  it  was,  such 
traces  were  but  indistinct,  and  very  few  in  number.  Knox 
and  his  coadjutors  acting  on  the  persuasion  that  they  were 
themselves  exclusively  the  *  Congregation  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
denounced  the  elder  race  of  clergymen  as  *  the  generation 
of  Antichrist,'  as  *  pestilent  prelates  and  their  shavelings  •.' 
Hence  the  constitution  of  the  reformed  community,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  slightest  contact  or  alliance  with  the  past, 
renounced  not  only  the  traditions  relating  to  public  wor- 
ship^, but  ere  long  proceeded  to  discard  the  government  of 


*  Prioted  in  Knox,  n.  95  sq.  from 
the  original  editioD. 

*  TheEArlMariBchaU^Wm.  Keith, 
▼oted  in  &voar  of  the  Confession 
ckiefly  on  the  foUowing  ground: 
'Seing  that  my  lordia  BischoppiB, 
who  for  thair  learing  can,  and  for  the 
s»U  that  thei  should  bear  to  the 
▼<ntte,  wold,  as  I  suppose,  ganesay 
ftoy  thing  that  direettie  repugnes  to 
the  Teritie  of  God ;  seiog,  I  say,  my 
Mis  fiachoppis  heir  present  speakis 
oothiDg  in  the  contrair  of  the  doo> 
trine  pnmoned,  I  can  nott  but  hold 
it  to  be  the  Yerie  trewth  of  God,  and 
the  oootnurie  to  be  deoeavable  doc- 
trine.'  Ibid.  p.  H2.  Two  acts  of 
PaiiiameiitweFe  immediately  added, 
( 1)  against  the  Mass,  (3)  for  abolish- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

'  In  a  numifesto  with  tms  title 


{Tfnd,  I.  335),  Knox  and  his  follow- 
ers sent  the  clergy  what  he  calls 
'sum  declaratioun  of  our  myndis:' 
'Yea,  we  shall  begyn  that  same 
warre  which  God  commanded  Israeli 
to  execut  agains  the  Cananites ;  that 
is,  contract  of  peace  shall  never  be 
maid,  till  ye  desist  from  your  oppin 
idolatrie  and  crewell  persecutioun  of 
Godis  childrein/ 

^  Even  the  modem  Liturgy  which 
they  accepted  at  the  hands  of  Calvin 
(above,  p.  150,  n.  3)  did  not  restrict 
the  minister  to  the  use  of  the  very 
words  of  the  prayers,  and  therefore 
was  preparing  the  way  for  its  own 
abrogation.  The  feelings  of  Knox 
and  his  party  with  respect  to  ancient 
ritualism,  will  be  gathered  from  a 
passage  like  the  rollowing,  which 
occurs  in  the  letter   addressed   to 
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8C0TLAND.  bishops.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  originally  in  their  '  Firet 
Book  of  Discipline*'  accept  theCalvinistic  hypothesis,  which 
levelled  all  distinctions  in  the  order  of  the  ministers,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  associate  laymen  Mdth  them  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  church-affairs:  but  the  disparity  which  thev 
continued  for  a  while  by  granting  larger  jurisdiction  to  the 
class  entitled  '  superintendents*'  presented  little  more  than 
the  shadow  of  episcopacy^  After  lasting  in  this  form  thiiiy 
years  it  vanished  altogether,  when  the  parliament  accepted 
the  Presbyterian  models  chiefly  through  the  representatian^ 
of  Andrew  Melville*  (1692), 


'their  brethren,  the  bishops  and 
paBton  of  God*8  Church  in  England,' 
in  behalf  of  the  earliest  race  of  Puri- 
tans (Dec.  27,  1566;  Knox's  Works, 
^'  545>  54^) '  *  I^  surplice,  comer- 
cap  and  tippet  have  been  the  badges 
of  idolaten  in  the  veiy  act  of  their 
idolatry,  what  hath  the  preachers  of 
Christian  libertie,  and  the  rebukers 
of  superstition  to  do  with  the  dregs 
of  that  Romish  Beast  f  Yea,  what 
is  he  that  ought  not  to  fear,  either 
to  take  in  his  hand,  or  on  Us  fore* 
head,  the  prints  and  marks  of  that 
odious  Beast?'  Even  James  VI. 
(afterwards  James  I.  of  England)  in 
characterising  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
as  the  sinoerest  kirk  of  the  world  on 
account  of  its  abrogation  of  festivals, 
&c.,  adds:  'As  for  our  ndghbour 
Kirk  in  England,  their  service  is  an 
evil  said  mass  in  English :  they  want 
nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  linings.' 
See  Russell's  Church  in  SeoUcmd,  il. 
18,  note,  Lond.  1834. 

^  Reprinted  in  Eiiox's  Worki,  il. 
183  sq. 

*  Respecting  them,  their  '  dio- 
ceses,'  and  the  mode  of  then*  election, 
see  the  Book  of  JHtdpUney  Ibid.  pp. 
loi  sq.  Knox  has  1^0  given  us  the 
form  employed  on  the  appointment 
of  John  Spotswood  (father  of  the 
archbishop),  who  was  nominated  as 
'  superintendent'  of  Lothian  in  July, 
I5(x>,  and  admitted  to  the  office  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1560-1 :  lUd,  pp. 


144  sq.  Two  prelates,  Alexander 
Giordon,  bp.  of  Ualloway,  and  Adam 
Bothwell,  bp.  of  Orkn^,  conformfd 
to  the  new  r^me:  feith,  i.  350, 
n.  I. 

'  By  the  Scotish  people  the  super 
intendents  were  called  'tiildia&' 
bishops,  a  tulchan  being  a  calTs  skis 
stuffed  with  straw,  in  order  to  maki: 
a  cow  give  her  milk  freely.  In  th^ 
short  Life  of  archbishop  Spotswood 
prefixed  to  his  Historu  (Lond.  1677). 
it  is  incorrectly  stated  tnat  bis  fstfeR- 
'  exercised  fully  the  power  aod  di^ 
charged  £uth&lly  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  though  under  another  name.' 
Episcopacy  in  the  proper  measiBg 
of  the  term  was  not  re-estabtisbtd 
till  Oct  i\,  1610,  when  the  ardi- 
bishop  of  Glasgow  and  two  bisha|)e 
were  consecrated  in  Londcm  (Spota- 
wood,  p.  514),  and  proceeded  ti* 
reorganize  all  the  ancient  Sootish 
sees  (161 1):  the  Parliament  at  ^ 
same  time  rescinding  the  BtatntB  of 
1599  which  had  establiahed  'Pra- 
byterianism.' 

^  Knox,  who  died  Nov.  44^  157:. 
had  acquiesced  in  the  progressr^ 
development  of  his  modified  ep- 
soopacy,  and  in  the  oonoenon  of 
greater  privileges  to  the  'Saperis- 
tendents:'  of.  Spotswood,  p.  «6a 
who  gives  the  oondusionsof  a  draicb- 
convention  held  at  Leitb,  Jan.  it, 
1571,  restoring  the  andant  titles  of 
'archbishop'  and  'biabc^'  and  ifi 
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In  matters  of  doctrine,  if  we  recollect  how  fiirions  was  Scotland. 
the  storm  in  which  the  Scotish  reformation  had  been  crar 
died  and  how  absolute  was  the  fanaticism  of  many  of  its 
chief  promoters,  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clung  to  the 
more  cardinal  points  of  Christianity  appears  almost  mira- 
culous. The  truth  is  that  John  Knox,  like  other  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  has  to  be  studied  under  very  different, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  irreconcileable  aspects.  In  the 
wilder  passages  of  his  life  we  hear  him  execrating  misbelief 
and  misbelievers  in  a  strain  of  harshness  bordering  on  bru- 
tality ;  but  there  were  moments  when  amid  the  lull  of  con- 
troyersy  he  retreated  to  his  closet*,  communed  deeply  with 
himself  and  Grod,  and  after  patiently  investigating  the  mys- 
terious problems  of  the  Bible,  reasoned  with  comparative 
sobriety  upon  the  nature  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  in 
transmitting  'Christ's  Evangel'  to  posterity.  Accordingly 
the  first  Ccnjkasion  indicates  no  wish  whatever  to  break 
away  from  the  traditional  terminology  of  the  Church®,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  doctrines  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the 


other  waTB  departing  from  the  First 
'  Book  or  Discipline. '  Melville,  how- 
ever, after  associating  for  some  time 
with  Beza  at  Geneva,  returned  to 
his  native  countrj  in  1574,  and 
daring  the  next  twenty  years  assailed 
the  shadow  of  Scotish  prelacy  with 
unremitting  vigour:  cf.  M'Crie*sZ»y« 
of  Andrew  MdvUU,  Edinb.  1824, 
with  the  contemporary  accounts  of 
Spotswood.  The  Second  Book  of 
JOiecipUne,  which  is  mainly  due  to 
Melville's  influence,  was  orawn  up 
as  early  as  1578  (Spotswood,  pp.  289 
aq.),  but  though  inserted  m  the 
r^iisters  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1581,  it  could  not  obtain  the  parliv 
mentaiy  ratification  until  1592.  Very 
interesting  revelations  on  tlie  acts  of 
the  Genenl  Assembly  from  1560  to 
161S  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  the 
Univenal  Kirk  of  Scotland,  published 
for  the  Bannatyne  Olvb,  1839-1845. 


^  See,  for  instance,  his  Brief  t  Som- 
fnarie  of  the  Work  by  Balnavea  on 
Juet^ficaiion  (written  on  board  the 
French  galley  in  1548),  Works,  ni. 
13  sq.,  and  his  treatise  On  Predetti' 
nation,  published  at  Geneva  in  1560. 
Yet  even  in  the  latter  of  Uiese  works 
the  polemical  element  preponderates 
throughout.  It  is  an  Anawer  to  a 
great  nomher  of  bUuphemoue  cauHla- 
tione  written  hy  an  Anabaptiet.  He 
imputes  the  authorship  of  many  of 
these  cavillations  to  Covin's  enemy, 
Gastellio  (see  above,  p.  129,  n.  5),  and 
others  to  Pighius,  'that  pestilent 
and  peruers  Papist'  (p.  58,  ed.  1560). 

^  e.g.  in  speaking  of  General 
Councils  (cap.  xx.),  it  begins:  'As 
we  do  nott  raschedie  dampne  that 
whiche  godlie  men  assembled  togid- 
der  in  General  Counsallis,  lauch- 
fiilUe  gjrthered.  l»ve  approved  unto 
us,  &c. 
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»o(yrLAXD.  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Grod- 
head  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Its  language  with  respect  ^ 
original  sin,  election,  good  works  and  other  topics  belonging 
to  the  same  category,  is  in  nnison  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Gknevese  reformer  ^  rather  than  with  corresponding  defi- 
nitions of  the  English  Articles  which  Knox  had  once  at 
least  been  able  to  subscribe**  The  statement  *  Of  the  civil 
magistrate'  is  characterised  by  greater  moderation  than  the 
history  of  its  chief  compiler  would  have  led  us  to  expect*. 
It  reprobates  all  opposition  to  the  powers  that  be,  asserts 
that  kings  and  other  rulers  have  been  entrusted  'chiefij 
and  most  principally'  with  'the  reformation  and  purgation 
of  religion,'  and  declares  that  *  whosoever  deny  unto  them 
their  aid,  counsel  and  comfort,  while  the  princes  and  rulers 
vigilantly  travail  in  the  executing  of  their  office,  that  the 
same  men  deny  their  help,  support  and  counsel  to  Grod/ 
But  this  Confession  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  com- 
parative sobriety  and  elevation  of  the  statements  it  put 
forward  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  These  are  two 
in  number,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  are  so 
efficacious  in  sealing  the  assurance  of  the  union  which  sub- 
sists between  the  Head  and  members  of  the  Christian  body, 
that  the  authors  of  the  manifesto^  'utterlie  dampne  the 
vanitie  of  those  that  affirme  sacramentis  to  be  nothing  el^e 
but  naked  and  bair  signes.'  *  By  baptisme'  they  continue 
*  we  ar  ingrafted  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  maid  partakaris  of 
His  justice,  by  the  whiche  our  synes  are  covered  and 
remitted;'   while   *in  the   Supper,   rychtlie  used,   Christ 


^  The  same  leaning  was  manifested 
by  the  fonual  recognition  of  Calvin's 
Catechism  in  the  'Buke  of  Disci- 
pline:' Ibid.  II.  aio. 

■  Above,  p.  148,  n.  1. 

'  In  1563  when  Knox  was  called 
before  the  royal  Council,  and  charged 
with  seditions  practices,  he  defended 
himself  by  urgm^  thftt  he  always  in- 
culcated these  pnnciples.  Yet  on  the 


same  occasion  'directing  his  speech 
to  the  Queen  with  a  wonderful  bold- 
ness, he  chaiged  her  in  the  name  of 
the  Almighty  God,  and  as  she  donred 
to  escape  His  heavy  wrath  and  indii^- 
nation,  to  forsake  that  idolatrous  re- 
gion which  she  professed,  and  by  her 
power  maintained  against  thestatutai 
of  the  reahn.'  Spotswood,  p.  188. 
^  Ci4>.  zxi. 
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Jesus  is  so  joyned  with  us,  that  He  becumis  the  verray  Scotland. 
nnrishement  and  foode  of  our  saullis*.* 

This  Confession,  and  the  Book  of  Discipline  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  became  the  standard  of  Scotish  orthodoxy, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  symbols.  For  as  soon  as  their 
widowed  queen,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  had  been 
invited  to  return  from  France  (1561),  the  bolder  class  of 
preachers  ardently  declaimed  against  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass  in  her  presence,  and  occasionally  assailed  her  with  the 
vilest  epithets.  Knox  himself  contended  that  idolatry  in 
the  queen,  as  in  all  others,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  capital 
offence*;  and  when  at  length  the  horrible  murder  of  the  earl 
of  Damley,  her  husband,  excited  still  more  odium  against 
the  crown,  partly  on  the  ground  that  Mary  was  thought  to 
have  been  herself  accessory  to  the  murder^,  and  partly  that 


'  After  stating  that  they  repudiate 
tmumbstantiation,  their  formulair 
proceeds:  'And  yit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fkt  distance  of  phtoe  whiche 
is  betwix  His  Body  enow  glorifeid  in 
heavin  and  us  now  mortal!  in  this 
earth,  yit  we  most  assoredlie  beleve, 
that  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the 
oommtmionn  of  Ghristis  Body,  and 
the  cupp  which  we  bliss  is  the  com- 
manioun  of  His  Bloode.  So  that 
we  confeese  and  nndowttedlye  beleve;, 
that  the  fiuthfdll,  in  the  rycht  use 
of  the  Lordis  Table,  so  do  eatt  the 
Body  and  diynk  the  bloode  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  He  remaneth  in 
tbame  and  thai  in  Him;  yea,  that 
thai  ar  so  maid  flesche  of  EEis  fleeche, 
and  bone  of  His  bones,  that  as  the 
Etemall  €rodhdd  hath  gevin  to  the 
flesche  of  Christ  Jesus  (which  of  the 
awin  oonditioun  and  nature  was 
moTtall  and  corruptible)  lyfe  and 
immortalitie,  so  doeth  Christ  Jesus, 
Hia  flesche  and  bloode  eatten  and 
drunken  by  us,  giTe  to  us  the  same 
prerogatives:*  p.  114. 

*  See  his  own  full  report  (Works, 
^;  ^^5  "4*)  ^  ^0  discussion  between 
^iau^  and  secretary  Lethington  at 


the  General  Assembly  held  in  June, 
1564.  Lethington  concedes  that 'the 
idolater  is  commanditto  dey  theddth,' 
but  next  inquires  'by  whome?'  'Be 
the  peopUl  of  God'  is  Knox's  answer, 
quoting  the  Old  Testament.  'But 
uiair  is  no  commandiment  gevin  to 
the  peopill,'  said  the  Secretary,  'to 
punisch  thair  king  gif  he  l>e  ane 
idoliter.'  To  which  &nox  answers, 
'I  find  no  moir  privilege  grantit 
unto  kingis  be  God,  moir  than  unto 
the  peopUl,  to  offend  Godis  majestie;' 
p.  441 :  cf.  pp.  441,  443,  where  he 
endeavours  to  reAite  'the  judge* 
mentis'  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bn- 
cer,  Musculus  and  Calvin  on  this 
subject.  In  his  treatise  On  Predet- 
HnoHon,  Knox  has  not  only  justified 
the  execution  of  Servetus  ^p.  106 
sq.),  but  has  given  such  a  dennition 
of  '  blasphemy'  (p.  909)  as  would  in- 
Tolve  nearly  all  persons  differing  fiiom 
himself  in  the  same  awful  charge,  and 
thus  necessitate  thdr  extirpation. 

7  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here 
upon  the  vexed  questions  connected 
with  the  life  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots. 
Two  of  the  more  recent  historians  of 
the  period,  Tytler  {HiU,  ofSoodand, 
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sooTLAKD.  she  had  been  leaguing  with  her  uncles  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  Protestants^  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  withstand  the  machinations  of  her  disaffected 
subjects.  They  ultimately  shut  her  up  in  Lochlevin  Castle, 
and  forced  her  to  abdicate  (1567) :  the  crown  descended  to 
her  infant  son:  and  under  four  successive  regents,  of  whom 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had  long  been  recognized  as 
leader  of  the  reformation-party,  was  the  first  and  chief,  their 
principles  were  deeply  rooted,  and,  ere  long,  were  almost 
universally  diffused.  The  last  hope  of  the  minority,  who 
looked  with  favour  on  the  Mediaeval  system,  perished,  when 
the  ill-starred  Mary  queen  of  Scots  exhausted  her  full  cup 
of  sufferings  on  the  English  scaffold  (Feb.  8,  1687). 


THE   NETHERLANDS. 

In  Scotland  we  have  seen  the  Beformation  introduced 
as  the  result  of  a  successful  opposition  to  reputed  tyranny 
and  mal-administration  of  the  civil  power.  The  same  phe- 
nomena occur  in  one  important  section  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  where  the  resistance  had  been  also  mainly 
stimulated  by  religious  principles  derived  from  the  great 
doctor  of  Geneva.  Numerous  predispositions,  it  is  true,  ex- 
isted in  the  country,  long  before  the  seven  United  Provinces 
had  courage  to  defy  the  despotism  of  Spain,  and  organized 
their  new  republic.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  school 
of  pious  mystics  represented  by  such  men  as  Thomas  I 


vol.  Tn.),  ftnd  Chalmers  {Life  vf 
M<vry)f  hftye  again  nndtsTtaken  her 
defence:  while  a  majority  of  the 
'Presbyterian*  writers,  from  Knox 
to  M'Crie,  are  equally  persuaded  of 
her  guilt. 

^  See  aboye,pp.  I37sq.  The  brutal 
assassination  of  Bisxioy  who  appears 
to  hare  been  a  pensioner  of  the  pope, 
was  stimulated  partly  by  a  wish  to 


frustrate  the  intended  peraecutiaE 
(M'Crie's  Life  of  Knoac,  n.  145  sq  A 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  tbe 
few  learned  champions  of  Medisv^* 
ism  in  ScotlancC  John  BladE,  * 
Dominican,  was  also  monknd  « 
Holyrood  House  on  the  same  la^ 
(March  8,  1565-6):  cf.  Appendix* 
No.  lY .  oi  the  new  editum  mUMa- 
n.  599  sq. 
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KempiB*  had  reviyed  a  genuine  spirit  of  devotion  in  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood;  while  Wessel,  acting  under 
the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  anticipated  most 
of  Lather's  favourite  conclusions^.  Hatred  of  the  pope  and 
hierarchy  had  been  afterwards  excited^  in  the  Netherlanders 
on  hearing  of  the  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  Inquisition 
among  their  fellow-subjects  in  Spain^,  so  that  when  Eras- 
mus of  Kotterdam  began  as  early  as  1500  to  expose  the 
ignorance  and  vices  of  the  age,  his  works  would  naturally 
be  read  by  many  of  the  educated  class  in  Holland.  That 
reforming  principles  had  been  already  introduced  in  1521  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  Charles  Y.  republished  Luther's 
condenmation  in  his  patrimonial  territories,  and  charged 
his  subjects  under  heavy  penalties,  to  banish  and  discoun- 
tenance the  writings  *  of  the  said  Luther,  whether  in  Latin, 
Flemish,  or  any  other  modem  language®.'  Adrian,  the 
'reforming'  pontiff,  was  himself  a  native  of  Utrecht^,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  Erasmus  favoured  the  idea  suggested 
by  his  previous  conduct  that  he  would  resolutely  take  in 
hand  the  purification  of  the  western  Churches;  yet  so  far 
was  he  from  manifesting  any  love  of  Lutheranism,  that,  on 
ascending  the  pontifical  throne,  he  threatened  to  become  its 
bitterest  enemy  ^.    After  his  death  the  movement  was  still 
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'  See  Middle  Affe,  p.  371, 

*  Ibid,  p.  3S4  «nd  il  i. 

'  MiUer,  PkU,  Hist,  in.  46. 

*  The  emperor  Maximilian,  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  Nether- 
lands by  hifl  marriaffe  to  the  PrincesB 
Maiy  of  Buii^n^,  put  his  son 
Phihp  the  Fair  in  possoosion  of  that 
pronnce  in  1494.  Philip  was  mar^ 
ried  two  yean  later  to  a  dauffhter  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain;  and  thus  the 
fiituro  emperor  Charles  V.,  their  son, 
born  at  Ghent,  Feb.  94,  1500,  was 
lord  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  of  the  new  worid,  and 
oftbeNeUierlaiids. 

^  See  the  manifesto  in  Brandt's 


HiiA,  €f  the  Refom^,  in  and  about  the 
Low  CowUriaf  i.  40  eq.  Lond.  1 710. 

7  Ibid.  p.  46. 

8  For  instance,  he  wrote  to  Eras- 
mus (Not.  I,  1593),  ui^ng  him  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  Witten- 
berg reformera  (Ibid.  p.  47).  We 
afterwards  find  him  oonsulti^  Eras- 
mus touching  the  best  means  of 
checking  the  new  movemoit.  His 
ooireroondent  told  him  that  although 
the  Wycliffites  had  been  apparently 
crushed  in  England  by  resorting  to 
the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  the  pre- 
sent malady  had  penetrated  too  deep 
to  be  cured,  either  by  cutting  or 
burning  {Ibid.  p.  49). 
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more  vigorously  resisted  in  the  Netherlands;  the  penal 
edicts  which  the  emperor  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  exe- 
cute in  Grermany  were  mercilessly  carried  out  in  his  heiedi- 
taiy  dominions ;  and  although  the  successive  lepresentatived 
of  the  crown,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1530,  and  his 
own  sister  Mary,  widow  of  the  king  of  Hungaiy^,  had 
mitigated  these  severities,  and  even  shewn  some  bias  IW 
the  new  opinions,  it  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  fifty 
thousand  persons'  were  put  to  death  on  religious  gromub 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  But  in  this  frightful  nnin- 
ber  we  must  reckon  Anabaptists  of  almost  every  class  who 
swarmed  especially  in  Holland,  Friesland  and  Brabant 
and  whose  fanatical  outrages'  appeared  in  many  instance? 
to  justify  the  stringent  line  of  policy  adopted  for  theii 
extirpation. 

The  principles  of  *  orthodox'  reformers  were  originally 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  school  of  Wittenberg*,  but  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  in  many  other  districts,  the  Lutheran 

the  Anabaptist  'king/m  1535.  th 
edicts  of  Charies  V.  increased  ctiS 
further  in  seTerity  (cf.  Brandt,  i 
79  sq.) :  the  theological  faculty  ^' 
liouvain  exercising  a  proportioDiie 
vigilance  in  the  oenaonhip  of  tl^ 
press  {Ibid.  p.  85),  espedallv  vitb 
regard  to  venions  of  the  BiWe  wkki 
had  appeared  in  Low*  German  » 
early  as  i535« 

«  Luther's  EpUUe  to  Oe  Chidi^u 
in  ffoUand  and  Bnibant  (De  W«tfc. 
II.  361)  was  written  immediate.^ 
after  the  death  of  the  fint  two  mar 
tyiB,  who  suffered  at  Brussels  (Joh 
I,  1513).  See  also  his  letter  to  t)y 
Antwerp  oopverts  (De  Wette^  IB 
6o)y  warning  them,  in  1525,  agai&^ 
a  new  phase  of  Anabaptism,  ihtteA 
of  the  '  Libertines'  ('ein  kibhaft^ 
Bumpelgeist*).  A  good  roecimen  ^i 
the  reformed  theology  of  UoUand  ie 
its  Lutheran  stage  is  iuniished  br 
the  Layman*  t  Ouide  of  John  A» 
stasius,  on  whom  see  Brandt^  1. 96- 

99- 


^  Above, p. 97, n.  II : cf.  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesek.  mt  der  Rrfarm.  n. 
367  so.  Leipzig,  1804. 

'  This  is  the  lowest  calculation: 
Schrdckh,  11.  356.  One  of  the  first 
preachers  of  reformation  was  'the 
pastor  of  Mels  near  Antwerp  (Brandt, 
I.  51),  and  as  early  as  1535  converts 
abounded  in  other  parts  of  Brabant 
{Ibid.)  Executions  for  relifl^on  now 
became  very  numerous,  and  in  1536 
the  Englishman,  William  IVndale, 
was  strangled  and  burnt  at  Yilvorde, 
near  Brussels,  for  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  printing  it  in  1525.  A 
life  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his  writings 
as  collected  for  the  Park.  8oe.  1848 
sq.  The  influence  he  exerted  in 
Belgium  is  shewn  by  the  three  books 
which  Latomus  (the  Lou  vain  contro- 
venialist)  wrote  against  him :  Latom. 
0pp.  fol.  183-foL  195,  Lovan.  1579. 

*  See  below.  Chap.  V.  After  the 
reduction  of  Munster,  and  Uie  de- 
thronement and  barbvous  death  of 
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modes  of  thought  were  gradually  replaced  by  those  of 
Calvin*,  owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  not  a  few 
of  the  later  teachers  had  been  influenced  by  the  Huguenots 
of  the  adjoining  kingdom*  When  Charles  V.  discovered 
that  his  ordinary  measures  had  all  failed  to  crush  the  inno- 
rating  spirit  of  his  subjects,  he  determined  to  invoke  the 
help  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitors*  (1660).  Emboldened  by 
the  progress  of  his  arms  in  Germany,  he  lost  no  time  in 
raLsmg  up  this  merciless  tribunal;  and  PhiUp  II.,  whose 
bigotry  indisposed  him  to  moderate  its  operation,  found  a 
number  of  most  willing  instruments  among  the  Nether- 
landish prelates^,  particularly  in  Granvella®,  the  cardinal 
bb^hop  of  Arras,  an  able  and  astute  administrator.  Two 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  helm  of  government,  the 
Protestants,  who  ran  a  constant  risk  of  being  confounded 
with  Anabaptists,  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  hatred  of 
himself  and  of  his  royal  master,  by  drawing  up  a  regular 
confession*  of  their  faith  in  thirty-seven  Articles  (1662). 
The  project  was  originated  in  1669  by  Guido  de  Bres,  a 
Walloon,   who,  both  from  his  position  and  the  manner  in 
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*  Gieseler  (m.  i.  559,  n.  14^)  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
of  Viglioa  vaD  Zuichem  (president 
of  the  supreme  court  at  Brussels), 
(iated  May  23,  1567:  'Gonfessioni 
autem  Augustaos  [i.  e.  of  Augsburg] 
paadssimi  eorum  adherent,  sed  Cal- 
^inismus  omnium  pene  corda  occu- 
pftvit. . . .  Ostio  per  Lutheranos  semel 
p&ieCkcto  ad  alteriora  errorum  dog- 
mata omnes  prope  progrediuntur:' 
cf.  Brandt,  I.  915,  339,  respecting 
coDtroYersies  between  toe  two  bodies 
fti  Amsterdam  in  1566,  and  at  An- 
twerp in  1567. 

*  Bnndi,  1.  8S  sq. :  cf.  Schiller, 
JitvoU  of  ike  Nethefia/uU,  i,  394  sq., 
Lond.  1847. 

^  The  number  of  these  he  increased 
r>o  1559)  frt>m  five  to  seventeen 
(Brandt,  i.  133),  and  thus  offended 
the  nobles  bv  adding  to  the  import- 
uceofthedergy. 


^  See  Schiller's  sketch  of  him,  as 
above,  i.  419  sq. 

'  The  Latin  version  of  it,  with  the 
title  Conftatio  Bdgioa,  is  printed  in 
Niemeyer,  pp.  360  sq.  Before  1563 
they  had  maae  use  of  the  formularies 
of  faith  and  worship  drawn  up  for 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  took 
refuge  in  London  during  the  time  of 
Edward  YI.,  and  assembled  under 
the  ministry  of  John  Utenhovius,  a 
nobleman  of  Ghent:    see  the   im* 

Srtant  communication  of  Martin 
icronius,  another  refugee,  in  On- 
ginal  Letten,  ed.  P.  8.  pp.  570  sq. 
Theseformularieswere  Flemish  trans- 
lations of  works  which  had  been 
compiled  partly  by  John  Laski  for 
the  benefit  of  the  East-Frieslanders 
(cf.  above,  n.  77,  n.  7),  and  partly 
by  Martin  Micronius  himself:  see 
iMiemeyer's  Prarf.  p.  Hi 
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which  his  own  convictions  were  matured,  had  naturally 
adopted  the  French  Confession  ss  the  basis  of  his  work^ 
He  thereby  fixed  the  Calvinistic  principles*  in  Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Grranvella  could  not  be  induced  to 
mitigate  the  rigours  of  his  administration;  the  number  of 
the  disaffected  was  accordingly  increased,  atrociouB  perse- 
cutions not  imfrequently  embittering  the  feelings  of  the 
nobles',  while  they  ultimately  goaded  others  into  overt  act? 
of  lawlessness  and  rapine*.  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
were  now  ready  to  accept  the  contumelious  name  of 
*Gueux*,'  entered  into  a  confederacy •  for  checking  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Inquisition  (1566),  met  in  public  for  the 
celebration  of  their  worship,  and  only  waited  till  a  &vour- 
able  opportunity  occurred  for  breaking  off  the  heavy  yoke 


^  Brandt,  i.  143.  The  origiD«l 
French  draft  of  the  Confession  was 
examined  and  revised  by  Adrian 
Saravia  and  others.  In  1566  it  was 
more  solemnly  accepted  in  a  synod 
of  the  reformers  held  at  Antwerp, 
where  the  celebrated  Francis  Junius 
(Du  Jon)  appears  to  have  been 
employed  in  criticizing  it.  'Never* 
theloBs/  adds  Brandt,  'the  Dutch 
reformed  skreened  themselves  some- 
times behind  the  Ausburgian  Con- 
fession, because  it  was  not  so  dis- 
agreeable at  court  as  the  French  or 
Calviniftn,  since  the  Utter  sect  was 
supposed  to  be  more  addicted  to 
tumults  and  uproan  than  the  Lu- 
theran.' 

*  The  organization  of  the  Church 
on  the  Genevan  model  was  not, 
however,  accomplished  till  1573 : 
see  Brandt,  i.  308.  In  the  foUow- 
inff  year  the  first  provincial  synod 
held  at  Dort  enjoined  that  the 
HMdbtrg  Cateehimif  which  is  also 
Calvinistic  in  its  character,  should 
be  taught  in  all  churches  jointly 
with  the  Bdgic  Confetiion:  Jbii, 
p.  311.  In  1577  appeared  a  body 
of  canons  and  ecclesiastical  laws, 
which  are  printed  in  Brandt,  Ihid, 
I.  3x8  sq. 


'  It  was  in  1563  when  tbe  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  counts  £gnion: 
and  Horn  all  ventured  to  remoa- 
strate  aoainst  the  policy  of  Gran- 
velhL  IXL  the  following  year  th«T 
effected  his  removal  (Bnndt^  i.  1451 
without  destroying  his  influence.  At 
this  time,  however,  they  had  nctt 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  \ht 
reformers,  but  seem  to  have  cheriafa«d 
a  project  for  uniting  the  hostile  re^ 
gious  parties,  chiefly  by  the  aid  c€ 
the  learned  and  condlistory  Geoq^ 
Cassander,  a  native  of  Flanden,  wlw 
died  in  1566  {Ihid.  p.  146 :  c£,  above, 
p.  88,  n.  I).  Phifip  II.  soswered 
this  proposal  by  senoing  peremptfcvr 
ordera  (1565)  for  the  executioo  d 
the  canons  recently  framed  st  IVes; 
(Brandt,  p.  153). 

^  On  the  ioonodastic  tmniiiti  M 
1566,  see  Brandt,  i.  191  sq.,  mai 
compare  the  apology  of  the  reform- 
inff  party,  Ibui,  p.  ^58. 

"  See  Schiller,  I.  495  sq.  Brandi. 
I.  167.  The  word  wUch  may  bavv 
been  corrupted  from  the  Dutch  *guits* 
is  retained  in  French,  and  aignifics 
'begw.' 

*  Brandt,  I.  161.    It  was  foniKd 
in  the  house  of  Philip  van  Maniz  ' 
(Feb.  «6,  1566). 
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of  the  oppressor.  Bat  their  patience  was  exhausted  during 
the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alba,  who  appeared 
among  them  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  armj,  and  proceeded 
with  the  work  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  terrible  disasters  that  William  prince  of 
Orange  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Protestantism^,  or 
rather  that  of  civil  and  intellectual  freedom.  Aided  bj  a 
host  of  coadjutors,  none  of  whom  excelled  the  ever-active 
Philip  van  Mamix*,  lord  of  St.  Aldegonde,  he  took  the 
field  in  1668.  At  first  the  heroism  of  their  partj  was  inef* 
fectualy  but  in  1679  it  had  so  far  prospered  in  its  desperate 
straggle  as  to  consummate  the  independence  of  Holland  by 
rending  the  seven  northern  provinces  from  their  connexion 
with  the  other  ten.  In  those  perhaps  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines harmonizing  more  completely  with  the  wants  and 
genius  of  the  people,  had  been  more  disseminated  from  the 
very  first;  and  it  is  certain  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
century  they  had  become  predominant  •  in  every  quarter, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
den  ^^,  and  of  other  educational  establishments  in  which  the 
new  opinions  were  exclusively  maintained. 
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7  StOl  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  actuated  by  strong  religious  oon- 
\'ictaon0.  '  He  defend^  the  rights  of 
the  Protestants,  rather  than  their 
opinions,  against  Spanish  oppression ; 
not  their  £uth,  but  their  wrongs  had 
made  him  their  brother:'  Schmer,  I. 
408. 

>  On  this  eminent  person  and  his 
times,  see  Wilhehn  Broes,  FUip  van 
Mamixy  Amsterdam,  1840,  and  three 
recent  articles  in  the  Revtu  da  Deux 
Mondety  1854,  Tome  vi.  pp.  471  sq. 
One  of  his  more  distinguished  pub- 
lications is  entitled  Tahleaux  dm 
IHfferaa  de  la  BeUgicn  (La  Bochelle, 
i6ox),  where  he  examines  the  argu- 
ments adduced  hy  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  day  in  fiiTOur  of  their 
respective  creeds. 

*  As  early  as  158 1  the  exercise  of 


the  Romish  religion  was  formally 
interdicted  in  Holland:  Brandt,  i. 

377. 
10  One  of  its  first  luminaries  was 

Adrian  Saravia,  the  bosom-friend  of 
Hooker,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  divinity  in  1583,  but 
afterwards  compeUed  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  protection  of  the  English 
Church,  owing  to  his  strong  convic- 
tions respecting  episcopacy,  which 
he  put  forth,  in  opposition  to  Beza, 
in  his  2>0  divenU  GradihuM  Minittro- 
rum  BvanffdU  (0pp.  ed.  16  ii).  A 
second  luminary  was  Francis  Junius 
(above,  n.  i),  who  after  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  a  biblical  scholar  at 
Heidelberg,  became  divinity  professor 
at  Leyden  in  1592 :  see  the  autobio- 
graphy prefixed  to  his  Works,  Groieva, 
1613. 
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The  other  provinces  might  have  also  followed  their 
example,  had  not  a  future  Spanish  general,  the  duke  of 
Parma,  laboured  to  divert  the  movement^,  bj  enlarging 
the  political  rights  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  henceforth  enlist  with  him  in  couii- 
teracting  the  advance  of  misbelievers.  Traces  of  reaction 
accordingly  grew  more  visible  from  day  to  day  until  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits  finally  succeeded  in  re-establishmg 
the  papacy  not  only  at  Toumay,  Lisle,  and  many  other 
places  on  the  French  border,  but  in  districts  where  the 
opposite  party  had  once  threatened  to  preponderate,^ 
the  rich  and  populous  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 


^  SeetheooiiTentionmadeatArrM 
0^1  ^7f  1579)1  ii>  Dumont,  Cbrpt 
Univend  JHpumaiique,  v.  pt.  1. 350. 
On  the  mnrder  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  (July  10,  1584),  the  soTe- 
reigntjr  of  the  Netherlands  was  offer- 
ed  by  hifl  disooncerted  party  fint  to 
the  kinff  of  France,  and  next  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Although  the 
latter  would  not  aooept  the  proffered 
dignity,  she  sent  auxiliaries  in  1586 
under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  soon 
obtained  enormous  influence  even  in 
the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  a&irs : 


see  Brandt,  I.  403  sq.  Carte,  HU. 
of  England,  in.  508  sq.  Thus  be 
who  proved  himself  at  home,  looori' 
ing  to  Fuller,  the  '  pAtron-genoft!  <*« 
the  non-subscribers,*  inaiirtad  vb:k 
in  Holland  on  the  most  rigormB 
adherence  to  the  Belgic  Confu- 
sion :  Brandt,  I.  405.  He  wu  n- 
caJled  in  1588  {Ibid,  p.  423),  the 
year  when  English  politidaos  wnv 
relieved  from  the  necesnty  of  enWr- 
ing  into  alliances  with  foreign  Pi^ 
testants  by  the  defeat  of  the  Inric- 
cible  Armada. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  THE  SAXON  AND  THE 

SWISS  REFORMERS. 


The  progress  of  the  continental  Reformation,  to  say 
nothing  for  the  present  of  the  various  shades  of  Anabap* 
tism  and  of  other  wild  and  revolutionary  sects,  developed 
tw^o  grand  types  of  Christian  doctrine,  both  of  which,  in  all  Twomwu 
their  leading  characteristics,  have  been  transmitted  from  that  eanuiJnuu 
period  to  our  own.  They  are  conveniently  distinguished  as  ^^'^™'*^^' 
the  Saxon  and  the  Swiss,  or  in  more  technical  phraseology, 
as  *  Lutheran'  or  Protestant  and  *Calvinistic'  or  Reformed. 
The  earlier  struggle  of  the  schools  embodying  these  varie- 
ties of  faith,  of  feeling  and  of  worship,  has  been  noted  in 
the  previous  chapters,  and  in  tracing  their  propagation 
through  the  different  states  of  Europe,  many  an  instance  of 
unseemly  altercation  and  collision  were  presented  to  our 
view.  For  example,  when  their  founders  were  reluctantly 
drawn  together  at  Marburg  (1529),  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing, as  far  as  might  be,  the  divergencies  in  their 
respective  confessions,  Luther  was  persuaded  more  and 
more  that  the  two  schools  were  actuated  by  a  very  different 
spirit',  and  that  reconciliation  was  impossible. 


'  *  Ibr  habt  einen  andem  Gdst  ak 
wir:'  cf.  Daniel's  Codex  LUurg,  Ecd, 
Rffcrm,  Proleg.  p.  3,  Lipa.  185 1. 
Oq  the  whole  history  of  tlus  impor- 
taat  Conferenoe,  see  Schmitt's  work, 
entitled  Dcu  JUUgioM-^eapriick  m 
Mof^mrg,  Marb.  1840.  On  the  inter- 
views relating  to  the  Eucharisty  a 
full  aoooant  is  given  by  Ebrard  (Jku 


Dogma  vom  heUigen  Ahendmahl,  n. 
311  sq.  Francof.  1846),  whose  work, 
however,  as  Kahnis  {Die  Lehre  vom 
AhendmiaMe,  p.  340,  Leipzig,  185 1) 
complains,  is  not  so  much  a  history 
as  'an  apology  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Beformecl.'  The  version  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  in  the  treatise 
just  dted^  pp.  374  sq.    It  was  not 
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Tkt  doctrine  The  tuming-pomt  of  all  their  controversies  was  the  doc- 

riHo£'^!^  trine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  also  fiimished  one  of  the 
^^S^!^  main  criteria  for  determining  how  other  subjects,  more  or 
less  vitally  connected  with  it,  had  been  contemplated  bv 
the  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  discussion.  It  is  true  that 
Bucer  and  the  school  of  Strasburg  in  submitting  the  Tetra- 
politan  Confession^  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  as  well  as  in 
their  subsequent  acts  of  mediation,  were  disposed  to  im- 
derrate  the  magnitude  of  the  controversy,  and  even  to 
represent  it  as  little  more  than  verbal;  but  so  long  as  it 
continued  in  its  original  shape,  the  disputants  were  plainly 
justified  in  ascribing  to  it  vast  importance.  During  the  life- 
time of  Zwingli  the  question  to  be  solved  was,  whether 
Christians  might  regard  the  consecrated  elements  as  media 
or  conductors,  really  and  truly  uniting  them  with  Christ, 
or  whether  the  thing  signified  being  absolutely  incajmble  of 
association  with  the  outward  sign,  the  Eucharist  wa? 
merely  an  external  badge  of  membership  in  some  confede- 
ration called  the  Church. 


unnatunl  for  RoniAniBta  of  the  age  to 
make  lue  of  these  quarrelB  of  the  re* 
formera  as  an  argument  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  numerous  changes  thev  had 
wrought.  Bossuet's  VaruUioM  is  the 
most  successful  of  the  later  attempts 
that  have  heen  made  with  the  same 
object ;  but  the  Jansenist  controversy 
in  his  own  communion  was  sufficient 
proof  that  storms  are  not  rendered 
impossible  even  when  the  doctrine 
of  papal  or  oondliar  infallibility  is 
admitted. 

*  Above,  p.  57,  n.  a.  Schenkel, 
Daa  Weaen  aea  ProtegtanHmtu,  §  46, 
(t.  535  sq.  Schaffhausen,  1846)  has 
investiffated  the  principles  of  this 
mediatmg  party  ('die  vermittler') : 
of.  Ebranl,  ii.  367  sq.  and  Kahnis, 
pp.  381  sq.  Buoer's  ultimate  posi- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  as  follows : 
'Quod  corpus  Cbristi  vere  et  sub- 
stantialiter  a  nobis  aooipiatur,  cum 
Sacramento  utimur:  quod  pauis  et 


vinum  mnt  signa^  ezhibitiva  qmbu 
datis  et  aoceptis  simul  detor  et  acd* 
piatur  corpus  Christi :'  it  being  added 
by  way  of  qualification,  'panein  a 
corpus  uniri  non  per  substantianim 
mixtionem,  sed  quatenus  datur  com 
Sacramento,  id  quod  saorarDento  foo- 
mittitur,  h.  e.  quia  uno  poeito  lirai 
ponitnr.  Nam  quoniam  utrintqiie 
in  eo  consentiatur,  quod  pans  <^ 
vinum  non  mutentor,  ideo  sacn- 
mentalem  ejusmodi  conJTmctioD€: 
sese  statueie. '  Schenkel^  IbkL  p.  545. 
n.  3.  On  these  grounds  rested  Ht 
Concordia  ViteberyentU  (1536):  »« 
above,  p.  63,  n.  6.  The  tenacer 
with  which  Bucer  cluog  to  his  quas- 
Lutheran  theory  in  oppoeition  to 
John  Laski  and  others,  who  sva- 
boliaed  more  fully  with  Ute  Swb, 
is  seen  in  the  angry  letter  of  MartU 
Micronius,  dated  London,  Oct.  15. 
1550:  Original  LeUen,  ed.  P.  Sup^ 
57a;  of.  IM.  p.  651. 
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At  length,  however,  when  Calvin  had  transferred  the  now  modified 
dispatations  into  far  loftier  ground',  the  combatants  with 
greater  reason  might  have  been  expected  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  even  to  embrace  each  other.  Partly  owing  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  conciliatory  Bucer,  but  still 
more  to  Calvin's  reputation  and  his  powerful  arguments, 
the  leading  Swiss  divines*  had  gradually  receded  more  and 
more  from  the  position  occupied  by  Zwingli  till  the  contro- 
versy was  no  longer  touching  the  reality  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  nor  of  His  actual  communication 
then  and  there  to  every  faithful  recipient.  So  far  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  were  now  agreed:  yet  while  the 
former  taught  that  Christ  was  present  in  the  elements  and 
so  connected  with  them  after  consecration,  that  even  the 
wicked  to  their  detriment  became  partakers  of  His  glorified 
humanity,  the  latter  contended  no  less  strenuously  that 
Christ  is  not  communicated  in  or  through,  but  rather  tvith, 
the  consecrated  Bread  and  Wine;  the  union  of  the  outward 
and  inward  parts  of  the  sacrament  being  always  conditioned 
by  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  and  the  communication  of  Christ 
to  the  believing  soul  effected  only  in  a  mystical  or  super- 
sensuous  way  by  some  specific  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost*. 


'  Seeabove,  pp.  1 30, 1 38.  Itis  worth 
obflerving,  that  Cidvin  speaks  in  no 
measiirea  terms  of  Zwinffli*8  aberra- 
tions on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments: e.g.  in  writing  to  Viret 
(154a)  he  characterizes  the  ori^nal 
dogma  of  the  Ztlrich  reformer  as 
'profiuia,'  and  in  a  letter  to  2^be- 
dsens  (1539)  aa  '  falsa  et  pemiciosa.' 
Other  passages  of  the  same  kind  are 
ooUeoted  in  Gieseler,  in.  pt.  ii.  p.  1 7 1, 
n.  44. 

'  The  Ztirichers  at  first  demurred, 
and  the  Bernese  continued  their  oppo- 
sition stiU  longer:  see  Thomas,  La 
Confettum  HdvStiqtu,  pp.  98  sq. 
Geo^ye,  1853;  Ebraid,  as  above, 
n.  4S4  sq.  The  Confettio  ffelvetuM 
PotUriar  composed  by  Bullinger  in 


1563,  and  avowedly  in  more  general 
harmony  with  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, was  formally  accepted  by  the 
Swiss  in  1566,  and  thus  constituted 
the  last  of  their  symbolical  books  (in 
Niemeyer,  pp.  463  sq.)  For  its 
declaration  'De  Sacra  Coena  Do- 
mini,'see  pp.  518-533. 

^  The  following  extract  from  a 
Confeuio  Fidei  de  Eucharutia,  drawn 
up  by  Farel,  Calvin  and  Viret,  and 
signed  by  the  Strasburghers,  Buoer 
andCapito,  is  a  remarkable  proof  that 
the  humanity  was  then  deemed  the 
inward  part  of  the  Eucharist : '  Vitam 
spirituaiem,  quam  nobis  Christus  lar- 
£^tur,  non  in  eo  duntaxat  sitam  esse 
confitemur,  quod  Spiritu  suo  nos 
vivificat,  sed  quod  Spiritus  etiam 
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Nor  could  the  Eucharistic  controversy^  be  long  re- 
stricted to  the  how ;  polemics  felt  themselves  conducted 
further  in  the  logical  development  of  their  ideas,  and 
henceforth  they  enquired  more  narrowly  into  the  whaL 
That  Christ  waa  verily  and  indeed  communicated  some 
how  or  other  to  the  faithful,  and  communicated  in  virtae 
of  some  connexion  with  the  elements  themselves,  had  been 
conceded  alike  in  Switzerland  and  Grermany;  bat  when  it 
was  demanded  whether  the  thing  communicated  was  the 
corporal  matter  of  our  Saviour^s  glorified  humanity  (the 
Lutheran  hypothesis),  or  whether  it  was  the  complex 
Person  of  the  Christ,  Divine  no  less  than  human  (which 
the  Calvinist  as  vigorously  maintained),  the  disputants  had 
launched  on  questions  full  of  the  profoundest  mysteiy,  be- 
cause relating  to  the  mode  in  which  the  properties  of  the 
Godhead  and  the  manhood  coexist  and  interpenetrate  each 
other  in  the  undivided  Christ*. 

Of  those  who  shrank  from  the  discussion  of  the  awfol 

topics  thus  propounded,  none  was  more  conspicuous  than 

jMofwefton'f   Melancthon'.     Satisfied  on  reachinc:  the  conclusion  that 

OKMnfon  to        ^^      ,  ,  , 

rjww#«k^  Christ  is  truly  present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  His  pie- 
sence  is  most  truly  efficacious  in  all  persons  who  faithfully 
receive  Him,  the  devout  reformer  invariably  discouraged 
those  ulterior  speculations,  and  at  length,  when  he  had  par- 
tially succeeded  at  Wittenberg  itself,  attempted  to  cement 
a  union  with  his  fellow-workers  in  Switzerland.  It  was  in 
the  execution  of  this  purpose  that,  having  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion* of  Luther,  he  published  in  1540  a  new  edition  of  the 
AugsburgConfession,  known  as  the  Confeasio  Variata,  whei?, 


foi  Tirtute  carnis  bub  vivificflB  nos 
hoet  participes,  qua  partidpationo 
in  yitam  SBteniam  pascamur:'  quoted 
in  Schenkel,  I.  565,  n.  i. 

^  Ebrard,  11.  526. 

'  On  the  opening  of  these  qnea* 
tinns  by  Zwingli,  aee  aboye,  p.  lai. 

•  AboTe,  p.  63,  n.  6. 

*  <DaM  dieM  Variaia  bloes  die 


Geltnng  einer  Priyatschrift  gehaH 
ist  eine  Chimiire.'  Ebrard,  n.  s^ 
Bespeoting  the  motiyee  of  Meboe* 
thon  for  adyocating  the  change,  sei 
Francke'8  Libr,  S^,  Bed.  LuAer. 
Part  I.  Proleg.  p.  xzyiii.  n.  13,  u^I 
for  Luther's  position  with  respect  to 
it,  Ebrard,  n.  473  sq.,  Sjduus,  pp- 
390  sq. 


'"V 
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together  with  some  subordinate  changes  on  other  topics,  he 
hoped  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reconcile  the  more  judicious  members  of  the 
two  great  parties.  Ere  long,  however,  many  of  the  sterner 
Lutherans  were  prepared  to  combat  such  modification  on 
the  ground  that  it  amounted  to  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
truth  delivered  to  the  ancient  Church.  Their  opposition 
was  confirmed  by  the  intemperate  fulminations  which 
Luther  had  himself^  put  forth  not  long  before  his  mortal 
illness,  with  the  hope  of  crushing  every  remnant  of  those 
Zwinglian  errors  that  continued  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence.  Accordine^  to  the  same  objectors,  Me-  HUeon^qumt 
ktncthon  so  far  wavered  on  the  subject^  as  to  justify  a 
strong  suspicion  that  he  would  eventually  recede  still  fur- 
ther from  the  principles  of  his  great  colleague ;  and  his 
fresh  compliance^  with  the  Leipzig  Interim,  though  it  re- 
lated to  a  different  class  of  questions,  naturally  tended  to 
diminish  their  respect  for  him,  and  shook  their  faith  in  his 
consistency.  The  death  of  Luther  in  the  midst  of  these 
conflicting  elements  relaxed  the  powerful  ties  that  hitherto 
had  bound  his  followers  into  one  community.  The  Phi- 
lippists,  or  party  favourable  to  Melancthon,  who  appear  to 
have  been  most  numerous  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony®, 


'  Abore,  p.  65,  n.  8. 

*  Thftt  Melancihon  wu  in  trath 
dioamtisfied  with  the  rigorouB  defi- 
nitions  of  the  Wittenbe^n  is  next 
to  certain.  In  addition  to  the  paa- 
aagea  quoted  aboTe,  ^.  63,  n.  6,  we 
find  him  writing  as  follows:  'Egoque, 
ne  longiasime  recederem  a  yeteribus, 
poeui  in  nsu  sacramentalem  Pnesen- 
tiaan,  et  dixi,  datis  his  rebus,  Chris* 
turn  vere  adeese  et  efficaoem  esse. 
Id  ymftdo  tatu  etf  [cf.  Hooker's 
Bed,,  Pol,  V.  LZYii.  9].  Nee  addidi 
indaakmeniy  aut  conjunctionem  ta- 
lem,  qua  affigeretor  ri^  dprt^  rb 
fftafLO,  autfemiminaretur,  autmiaoe- 
Tetur.  Ego  vero  realem  (conjunc- 
tionem)  pono,    boo  est^   ut  signis 


poeitis  adsit  vere  Christus  efBcax:' 
quoted,  with  other  like  passaffes,  in 
Dchenkel,  I.  553,  n.  i :  of.  ^ahnis, 
pp.  389  sq.  Cidyin,  howe-ver,  at  a 
critical  juncture,  strove  in  vain  to 
draw  from  him  a  confession  that  they 
held  precisely  the  same  doctrine :  see 
Dyer,  Life  of  Calvin,  pp.  409,  410. 
The  most  important  dmerenoe  be- 
tween them  was,  that  Calyin's  theory 
of  the  Eucharist  was  traversed  by 
his  other  theory  of  absolute  predes- 
tination, which  Mehmcthon  strongly 
repudiated:  see  Thomas,  La  Con- 
feuum  HehiHque,  p.  105,  and  below^ 

p.  175. 

7  Above,  p.  69. 

"  The  opposite  party  {*  Fladanists,' 
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Fr€ih  out- 
hrmkftfths 

eontnwrtp. 


were  now  publicly  charged  with  holding  too  elastic  notions 
on  the  hierarchy  and  ritual  of  the  Church  ^  with  modifying 
some  of  Luther*s  fundamental  principles  touching  the  rela- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God  to  human  freedom',  and  most  of 
all  with  manifesting  partial  sympathy  for  Calvin's  doctrme 
of  the  Eucharist,  on  which  account  they  were  at  last  en- 
titled *  Crypto-Calvinists.' 

It  seems  that  hatred  of  Melancthonism  was  secretly  at 
work  in  stimulating  a  revival  of  this  latter  controversv, 
which  took  place  in  1552.  The  author  of  the  new  commo- 
tion* was  Joacliim  Westfal,  one  of  the  Lutheran  ministeis 
at  Hamburg.  He  began  with  an  assault  on  the  Consensus 
Tigurinu8\  the  joint  work  of  Bullinger  and  Calvin.  xVt 
first  indeed  the  Swiss  divines  made  no  reply  to  his 
production;  but  the  barbarous  conduct  of  some  ultra- 
Lutherans^  in  refusing  an  asylum  to  John  Laski,  or 
A*Lasco,  and  a  number  of  religious  emigrants  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  England  (Sept.  1553),  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Marian  troubles,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 


above,  p.  70,  n.  r)  seem  to  have 
been  strongeet  in  ducal  Saxony  and 
the  north  of  Germany.  In  1557  they 
caUed  upon  Melancthon  to  revoke 
his  errors,  and  from  the  record  of 
the  fruitless  negotiations  that  passed 
between  him  and  them,  we  ascertain 
the  more  prominent  subjects  of  com- 
plaint {0pp.  ed.  Bretschn.  ix.  13  sq.) : 
*  Rejidantur  omnes  contrarli  errores 
Papistarum,  JnUHmitiUirwnf  Ana- 
baptistarum,  Saonunentariorum. . . . 
£x  articulodejustificationetollantur 
omnes  corruptelae,  pugnantes  cum 
sinoera  doctrina  Apostolic^  et  Au- 
gustanaconfessione,  pnecipuecorrup- 
tdoB  de  neceuitate  operum  ad  aalulem. 
. . .  Ne  fiat  oonciliatio  cum  Papiatis 
de  csremoniisy  etc.* 

^  See  above,  pp.  69,  70,  and  p. 
6a,  n.  3. 

*  Above,  p.  49,  n.  6. 

'  See  the  account  at  length  in 


Ebrard,  n.  536  sq.,  and  Dyer,  pfK 
401  sq.,  and  cf.  the  remaiiu  of 
Kahnis,  pp.  403  sq. 

*  Above,  p.  139.  He  alao  directed 
his  attack  a^nst  Peter  MartvT, 
whose  work  Ik  Saeram^eHio  Fwia- 
rUtia  had  appeared  at  Zurich  in 
1559.  MarWr  s  detennined  hostflitr 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  to 
Lutheranism  in  general,  aflerwardi 
induced  him  to  migrate  from.  StrM- 
burg  to  Zttrich:  cf.  Z«rtdk  Lottrt, 
ed.  P.  S.  u.  48,  III. 

'  The  refugees,  one  hondred  «wl 
seventy-five  in  number,  were  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  the  Daoiiii 
port  of  Helringdr  (Oct.  15),  bat  tke 
magistrates  compelled  thena  to  re^iis- 
bark,  on  finding  who  and  what  tfadr 
leader  was  (cf.  above,  p.  77,  n.  7)- 
Some  Grerman  towns  followed  thif 
example.  At  length  the  sufieren 
found  a  resting-place  at  ]>aiitiic. 
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Generese  refonner;  and  the  controversy^  that  ensued, 
though  mollified  occasionally  by  the  gentleness  of  Bul- 
linger,  could  only  tend  to  widen  and  perpetuate  the  breach 
that  yawned  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the  day. 
Until  this  period  Calvin  seems  to  have  believed  himself  in  caivin  tepa- 
general  harmony^  with  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  jSSi«m».'** 
Confession:  he  had  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  them  at 
Strasburg,  and  had  never  openly  renounced  their  fellow- 
ship: but  so  violent  was  the  feud  excited  by  the  works  of 
Westfal  and  his  nimierous  abettors,  that  when  Calvin  came 
to  Frankftirt  in  1666,  he  was  observed  to  stand  aloof 
entirely  from  the  Lutheran  ministers*.  Laski  also,  who  for 
many  years  had  mingled  freely  in  the  eucharistic  contro- 
versy®,  laboured  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between 
the  hostile  confessions^®.  He  was  driven  to  desist,  however, 
when  Brenz",  an  ultra-Lutheran  of  Wurtemberg  required 
that  Calvinists  should  not  only  sign  the  Augsburg  formu- 
lary, but  profess  their  faith  in  what  had  now  become  a 


•  The  TBriouB  'works  in  reply  to 
Westfal  are  enumerated  by  Gieseler, 
ui.  ii.  p.  ii8,  n.  i8. 

'  Of.  Ebrard,  ii.  545. 

I  gyer,  p.  438. 

*  He  was  considerably  at  variance 
with  Baoer  on  the  subject  in  1550 
(above,  p.  i66,  n.  i),  and  in  1552 
^peared  at  London  his  Brevia  et  dtlu^ 
cida  de  aacramentia  SecUsia  Chritti 
fnOoHOf  where  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  Oalvin,  he  expresses 
himself  favourably  on  the  subject  of 
the  'Consensus  Tigurinus:'  see  'Epi- 
Btolasd Begem'  prefixed  to  the  trea- 
^1  sign.  *  6.  His  account  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  wiU  be  found  on 
*ol.  36  b.  Four  years  later  (1566) 
li^  put  forth  a  tract  in  conjimction 
with  Valerandus  Pollanus,  Bobert 
Horn  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
<lefending  himself  and  them  against 
the  charge  of  deviating  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Eucharistic  presence  from 


the  statements  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. The  title  begins  Pvrgalio 
Ministrorum  in  Ecclmia  Peregrin, 
Franccfwii,  etc.  Basil  1566,  mense 
Decembri. 

w  Dyer,  p.  437. 

^^  See  £brard*s  chapter  entitled 
'Brenz  und  die  Ubiquitat'  (ii.  646 
sq.)  The  necessity  of  believing  in  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  glorified  Body 
was  involved  in  many  of  Luther's 
arguments  as  early  as  1525,  but  the 
first  writer  who  insisted  upon  it  as 
an  article  of  the  faith  was  Timann, 
a  minister  of  Bremen  (1555).  -^t 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fully 
developed  in  the  treatise  of  Brenz 
(1561)  entitled  J)e  PertonaU  Unione 
duarum  Naiurarum  in  Chritto  et 
ascenaione  Chriali  in  c(dum  ac  aea- 
aUme  EJua  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patria, 
qua  vera  Corporia  et  Sangmnia  Chriali 
prceaenUa  in  Coena  explieaia  eat  et 
cof^rmata. 
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cardinal  tenet  of  the  Saxon  school,  the  omnipiesence  of 
Christ  s  glorified  humanity. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  Eucharistic  quarrel  was 
still  more  embittered,  and  the  alienation  rising  out  of  it 
and  other  like  disputes,  grew  almost  universal.  This 
melancholy  result  appeared  from  the  continuous  struggles 
of  the  two  great  parties  even  in  remote  districts,  such  as 
Hungary*  and  Sweden',  but  particularly  in  one  Grerman 
province  that  became  notorious  for  the  acrimony  of  its 
theological  disputations, — viz.  the  Palatinate.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  country  where  the  Reformation  gained  a  footing 
that  experienced  so  many  alternations  of  worship  and  be- 
lief. In  sixty  years  it  twice  adopted  Lutheran  tenets  and 
twice  relinquished  them  for  the  conclusions  of  the  Grenevese 
reformer.  We  have  seen*  that,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
fiision  of  reforming  modes  of  thought,  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  not  actually  dethroned  in  the  Palatinate  till  1646. 
The  agents  then  employed  were,  for  the  most  part,  in 
alliance  with  Melancthon;  and  accordingly  his  modified 
opinions  on  the  Eucharist  and  other  subjects,  as  expressed 
in  the  Confessio  Variatay  had  obtained  a  general  correncj. 
Being  himself  a  native  of  the  district,  he  was  much  re- 
spected in  the  university  of  Heidelberg  which  he  visited 
in  1557,  and  thereby  strengthened*  the  impression  whici 
the  fiime  of  his  piety  and  writings  had  produced.  But  in 
the  following  year,  the  ultra-Lutherans  who  misconstraed 
his  unwillingness  to  speak  distinctly  on  the  Eucharistic 


^  AboTe,  p.  99. 

'  Above,  p.  90.  With  respect  to 
Poland,  iee  p.  91,  n.  7,  pp.  93, 
94,  and  for  a  specimen  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  northern  states  of 
^^^rmany,  p.  75,  n.  10,  where  the 
word  '  Zwinflianer*  is  meant  to 
designate  the  Swiss  school  in  general* 

s  SchiUer,  n^iy  Ymr^  War,  p. 
37,  Lond.  1847.  After  the  last  of 
tiiese  changes,  which  were  all  effected 


arbitrarily  bj  the  ciTil  power,  tk 
Galvinistic  teachen  that  were  giveB 
to  the  elector  Frederic  FV.,  at  tlie 
age  of  nine  years,  'were  ordered,  if 
necessary,  to  drive  the  Luthens 
heresy  out  of  the  soul  of  their  pvpU 
with  blows.' 

*  Above,  p.  76,  where  the  date  11 
erroneously  given  1556 :  cf.  Ebrard, 

n.  577. 

*  Ebrard,  n.  58a 
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question,  repeated  the  attempts  to  undermine  his  influence^. 
Loud  in  their  assertions  that  the  orthodoxy  and  integrity 
of  the  Beformation  were  in  danger,  they  prevailed  in 
gaining  the  ear  of  Otho  Heniy  the  new  elector  (1666- 
1669),  and  on  the  arrival  of  Heshns,  whom  he  nominated 
general-superintendent  of  the  Church  in  the  Palatinate,  the 
old  materials  of  controversy  were  all  lighted  up  afresh^. 
The  *  Crypto-Calvinist'  selected  for  attack  was  one  of  the 
deacons  of  Heidelberg,  William  Klewitz  (Ellebitius).  There 
is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  quarrel, 
sickening  as  they  often  are,  that  matches  the  extreme 
acerbity  of  the  present  combatants;  and  Frederic  III.,  who 
succeeded  Otho  in  1669,  exerting  what  was  now  an  ordi- 
nary stretch  of  the  prerogative,  endeavoured  to  suppress 
the  furious  agitation  by  displacing  both  the  leaders,  and 
enjoining  silence  on  the  rest.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Triumph  of 
evince  a  bias  for  the  ritual  and  dogmatic  system  of  the  vinim, 
Calvinists,  although  discarding  not  a  few  of  the  more  start- 
ling peculiarities®  developed  by  the  writers  of  that  school. 


^  They  seem  to  ha,ve  been  insti- 
g»ted   more  especially  by  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  a   Conference  held  at 
Frankfurt  in  1558,  when  stung  by 
the     reproaches    of   the   anti-refor- 
mation puty,  the  Protestant  princes 
determined  to  publish  a  decree  (March 
18),  enjoining  all  persons  to  holdfast 
by  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  at 
the  same  time  adding  determinations 
on  certain  points  then  controverted. 
Kespecting  the  Eucharist  it  b  de- 
creed,   'darn  in  dieser,   des   Herm 
Christii  Ordnung  seines  Abendmals  er 
wahrhaftigy  leb^dig,  wesentlich  und 
gegenwartig  sey,  auch  mit  Brod  und 
Wein,  also  von  ihm  geordnet,  uns 
Christen  sein  Leib  und  Blut  zu  essen 
und  zu  trinken  g^eben,  und  bezeuget 
hiermit,  dass  wir  seine  Gliedmassen 
aeyen,  applidrt  uns  sich  selbst  und 
aeine    gnadige    Verheissung,     und 
wirkt    m    uns:*   see    Melancthon's 
Warikt,   ed.  Bretschn.  IX.  489  sq. 


One  of  the  princes  who  subscribed 
this  pacificatory  document  was  Chris- 
topher, duke  of  WUrtemberg;  but 
as  if  to  shew  that  he  believed  it  con- 
demnatory of  Zwinglians  and  Calvin- 
ists,  he  proceeded  to  banish  them 
from  his  territories.  At  the  same 
time  the  Elector,  John  Frederic  of 
Saxony,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  extreme  Lutherans,  and  pub- 
lished a  C<yi\ftUatio  (Jena,  1559)  ^^ 
the  chief '  comipteUs*  and  sectarians 
of  his  a^e,  including  both  the  '  Syn- 
ergistic or  'free-will'  party  and  the 
Zwinglians. 

7  On  a  contemporary  dispute  at 
Bremen,  between  Timann  (above,  p. 
1 7 1,  n.  X  i)  and  Hardenberg,  aCiypto- 
Calvinist,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
present  troubles,  see  Ebrard,  li.  583 
sq.  Melancthon  died  in  the  midst 
of  this  'rabies  theologorum'  (April 
19,  1560). 

"  Ibid.  pp.  598  sq. 
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Under  his  auspices  the  HeidMerg^  or  Palatine  Cate- 
chism j  so  deeply  cherished  and  so  widely  circulated  by  the 
moderate  Calvinists  of  later  times  S  was  given  to  the  public 
The  compilers  of  it  were  Olevianus  and  Ursinus,  the  former 
symbolizing  with  the  doctor  of  Greneva,  the  latter  with 
Melancthon.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  ejristing 
catechisms,  especially  of  one  arranged  by  Calvin  for  the 
members  of  his  flock,  and  of  a  second  which  had  been 
constructed  by  John  Laski  in  1653.  Yet  notwithstanding 
these  affinities  the  work  has  steered  away  as  far  as  possible 
from  specidative  topics,  while  in  its  exposition  of  the 
Eucharist  it  has  retained  the  middle  place  marked  out  bj 
Further  vieit'  tlie  Coufcssions^.    In  the  following  reign,  however,  which 

titudes. 

commenced  in  1576,  these  changes  were  as  suddenly  re- 
versed by  the  establishment  of  ultra-Lutheran  tenets. 
Ministers  suspected  of  a  leaning  either  to  the  modified 
principles  of  Melancthon,  or  still  more  to  Calvinism,  were 
very  roughly  handled,  being  driven  from  their  parishes, 
and  even  chased  across  the  frontiers.  The  persecution 
raged  till  1582,  when  Frederic  lY.,  the  new  elector,  deter- 
mined to  fetch  back  the  exiles,  and  revive  the  interdicted 
usages  and  doctrines.  Calvinism,  in  its  most  rigorous  form* 
was  subsequently  taught  from  every  pulpit;  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  south  of  Qermanj 
exhibited  the  shocking  spectacle  of  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed recoiling  from  each  other,  in  the  hour  of  need,  with 
hatred  scarcely  less  implacable  than  that  which  animated 
both  of  them  in  the  hostility  they  bore  to  Rome*. 
Frttk  diver-  For,  as  the  century  advanced,  these  two  great  parties 

As  two  rival    fouud  their  principles  diverging  more  and  more,  and  even 


^  It  ifl  iaid  to  combine  '  I'mtimit^  h»Te  foUowed  the  ordv  of  the 

de  Lather,  Ik  dart^  de  Melancthon,  tie  to  the  Bomaoa,  oauUing  ch. 

et  le  fen  de  Calvin:'  Thomas,  £a  IX.-XI. 

lomfmiam  ffeMtique^  p.  1 13 :  tee  it  *  Niemeyer,  pp.  409-41 1 ;  Efarwd^ 

lennan  and  lAtin)  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  604  aq. 

p.  390  eq.,  with  the  editor*!  Prtrf,  *  SchOler,  Thmi^  Tmn'  Wmr,  p. 


p.  LYii  aq.    The  oompikn  aeem  to      3S. 
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threatening  to  result  in  a  complete  antagonism.  Postponing 
for  the  present  the  investigation  of  their  nimierous  liturgical 
difierences,  which  nevertheless  had  been  produced  in  a 
considerable  measure  by  their  different  conceptions  of  the 
Eucharist*,  we  may  observe  again  that  they  regarded  the 
most  central  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  from  two  distant 
points  of  view*.  The  Lutherans,  to  establish  their  peculiar  r^gpeetHigUte 
ideas  of  ubiquity,  had  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  union  of  Divine  and  human  in  the  Person  of  the 
Christ ;  the  Calvinists,  in  order  to  evade  the  force  of  such 
an  argument,  as  uniformly  placed  a  greater  stress  on  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  Natures.  Thus  the  former  were  exposed  to 
charges  of  Eutychianism ;  the  latter  of  a  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  Nestorianism.  But  though  such  formidable  ac- 
cusations fiequently  recurxed,  they  were  outnumbered  by  a 
second  class  of  controversies,  relating  either  to  Calvin's  Predutina- 
dogma  of  predestination  abstractedly  considered,  or  to  its 
effect  in  traversing  the  sacramental  tenets^  advocated  by 
himself  and  members  of  his  party.  Melancthon  who  on 
other  points  has  been  suspected  of  approximating  closely 
to  the  Grenevese  reformers,  was  on  this  entirely  at  variance 
-with  them'.  And  the  opposition  which  he  offered  accord- 
ingly to  the  Chnsensus  Tigurintts  was  perpetuated  and 
intensified  by  the  more  rigorous  followers  of  Luther.  So  and  ths  bear- 
lone  indeed  as  Calvin  seemed  to  take  his  stand  in  the  t^pon  the  eji- 
position  occupied  by  St.  Augustine,  he  was  uniformly  ments, 
treated  with  respect;  but  no  sooner  was  it  made  apparent 
that,  through  his  identifying  the  grace  of  regeneration  and 


^  QeeKahniBflHeLehrevomAhefMl'' 
maJde,  p.  414. 

•  Above,  pp.  Ill,  116. 

*  Abore,  p.  130,  and  n.  3. 

7  Henoe  when  Calvin  forwarded 
the  'Consensus  Tlgurinns'  to  him^ 
he  refused  to  endorse  it  (see  Ebraid, 
n.  530) :  and  the  'Consensus  Gene- 
Tensifl,'  drawn  up  by  the  Swiss  during 
the  controreny  of  Ualvinwith  Bolsec 


(above,  p.  129,  n.  5),  was  equally 
distasteful  to  Melancthon.  'A  cet 
^gard/  says  Thomas,  La  Ccnfemon 
Sdvitiqua,  p.  105,  '  c*est  lui,  panni 
les  B^formateurs,  qui  s'^loigna  le 
plus  de  Calvin  dont  il  se  rapprocha 
tellement  sur  d'autres  points.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer  Bullinger 
himself '  Melancthonized '  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  predestination ;  pp.  141,  I49.* 
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the  grace  of  perseverance,  he  limited  the  efficacy  of  sacra- 
ments to  the  particular  class  of  Christians  destined  to  be 
ultimately  saved,  than  feelings  of  disapprobation,  bordering 
on  disgust,  found  utterance  in  the  public  manifestoes  of  the 
Lutherans,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  their  principal 
divines  ^ 

ThSse  feelings  are  betrayed  especially  in  the  Farmula 
ConfiorduBy  the  last  in  order  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions,  or 
sjrmbolical  books.  On  the  death  of  Melancthon  in  1560. 
the  party  who  were  treading  in  his  footsteps  and  abstain- 
ing, like  himself,  from  arbitrary  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  the  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  had  constantly  exposeii 
themselves  to  the  assaults  of  more  decided  Lutherans^ 


^  Thus  to  take  the  case  of  bapdnn 
as  bandied  by  Gerhard  CLoci  TheoL, 
iv.  8i6,  Jens,  1643).  Alter  quotmg 
an  objection  of  the  Anabaptists,  he 
says  that  it  was  borrowed  from  Beza 
and  his  party,  'qui  statuunt  infantes 
quosdam,  abdoluto  Dei  decreto  rejec- 
tos,  non  reffenerari,  etiamsi  millies 
baptizentur.  In  the  name  of  the 
Lutherans,  however,  he  decUres : 
'  Sed  cum  hoc  errore  nobis  nihil  est 
oommercii,  qui  infantes  etiam  repro- 
bos,  h,  €.  eos  qui  progressu  atatis  a 
gratia  excidunt,  et  fetemum  pereunt, 
atque  hoc  modo  se  reprobos  esse 
ipso  actu  ostondunt,  yere  per  baptis- 
mum  regenerari  dicimus/  As  early 
as  1569  the  Kirchtn-Ordnung  of 
Brunswick  and  LUneburg  (pp.  64, 65, 
Hannover,  1853)  rebuked  certain 
'Calvinisten*  for  their  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  par- 
ticularly for  representing  that  sacra- 
ment as  little  more  than  obaignalory 
of  grace  already  commuiUoated  io 
theelectf  ('baptismum  sane  jam  non 
pro  medio  uUo  nostra  salutis,  sed 
pro  obsignaculo  potius  habere  nos, 
oportet  intelUgamus,  nedum  ut  per 
baptismum  primum  omnium  Christo 
Domino  insoiunur,'  is,  for  example, 
the  view  of  Laski,  J>e  Sacramentia 
EcdetioR,  fol.  10  b,  Lond.  155a).  The 


Saxons  even  proceeded  further,  ud 
in  a   series   of  Aftievdi    Fintotom 
issued  at  the  dose  of  the  centniT, 
described  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Calvinists  on  infant  baptism  as '&lsi 
et  erronea*  (Francke's  lAbri  Sjfmbol. 
Ecd.  Luikeranat  Pars  m.  Appeal 
p.   119).     The  following  are  sped* 
mens  of  the  tenets  there  oeniuml  - 
'  Non  omnes,  qui  aqua  baptianfcur, 
consequi  eo  ipso  gratiam  Christi  act 
donum  Bdei,  sed  tantum  electos — 
Electee  et  regenitoe  non  posse  fidem 
et  Spiritum  Sanctum   aroittere  vaX 
damnari,  quamvis  omnisgeneris  gnn* 
dia  peocata  et  flagitia  committaoi' 
*   One  of  the   last  penecatioitf 
inflicted  bv  the  ultra- Lutherans  oc- 
cuired  in  Saxony  itself  (1574).    1^ 
prince  elector  Augustus  had  been 
mduced  chiefly  by  the  aivumentt  r'* 
Peucer,  son-in-law  of  Melanctbon, 
to  adopt  the  Calvinistic  statemffiU 
respecting  the  Eucharistic  preMOce, 
which  were  fbnnally  accepted  by  th< 
'Consensus  Dresdensis'  (Oct  1571')- 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  *  Crypto*" 
Calvinists'  expressed  themselves  mon 
plainly  in  their  KDegeaU  ynpicn^ 
Oontrovenke  de  Coma  Domini (i^U^t 
many  of  their  leaden  were  imprtsoo- 
ed,  and  others  had  to  seek  for  taStij 
in  flight :  see  Gieseler,  m.  iL  p.  <6<  • 
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Controversies  which  then  raged  in  manj  quarters,  most  of 
all  m  the  distracted  Church  of  the  Palatinate,  were  pouring 
rancour  into  these  deplorable  divisions ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly made  obvious  that,  unless  some  measures  were  devised 
for  settling  the  more  prominent  and  irritating  questions 
of  the  day,  the  mighty  system  raised  by  Luther  and  his 
coadjutors  was  in  danger  of  exploding.  Three  persons 
now  came  forward  to  superintend  the  work  of  pacification'. 
They  were  Andrea,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ttt- 
bingen,  Chemnitz,  the  most  able  theologian  in  the  north 
of  Germany  and  ecclesiastical  superintendent  of  Brunswick, 
and  Chytr»us,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Bostock. 
After  several  interruptions  they  completed  their  task  at 
Bergen  near  Magdeburg  in  1677,  firom  which  circumstance 
the  Formula  of  Concord  has  been  termed  the  '  Book  of 
Bergen.'  It  consists  of  two  parts,  (1)  the  *  Epitome'  or 
outline  of  the  Christian  faith,  according  to  the  views  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  (2)  the  *Solida  Declaratio,'  a 
lucid  and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  former.  In  this  trea^ 
tise,  coloured  as  it  is  by  all  the  disputations*  of  the  period. 


After  theie  reverwa,  'Philippism,' 
or  'Crypto-CalyiiuBin/wasprincipaUy 
found  in  the  Palatmate,  in  Nassau, 
md  in  Anhalt.  The  principles  which 
it  oontinned  to  avow  are  stated  at 
length  (1579)  in  the  RepetiUo  An- 
haUina  (Niemeyer,  pp.  612  sq.), 
'extructa  super  fandamentum  8. 
Literanim,  juxta  oonsensum  totius 
orthodoxsB  antiquitatis,  et  scholas- 
tiooram  sinceriorum,  cum  quibus 
oonsentit  et  Lutherus,  ubi  hunc  locum 
[i.  t,  respecting  the  hypostatic  union] 
ex  profeseo  et  solide  tractat.' 

'  See  Anton's  QtiKk,  der  Ooncordden- 
/onn«2,  Leipsig,  1779,  and  Francke's 
Pnrf.  to  the  third  part  of  the  Libri 
Symboliei  Bed,  Luther.,  where  the 
work  is  printed  at  lengtii. 

*  Thus  of  the  eleven  chapters  con- 
tained in  the  'Epitome/  the  first, 
Ik  PececUo  OrigmiB,  is  meant  to  vindi- 

B.P. 


cate  the  truth  against  Flacius  Illyricns 
(above,  p.  49,  n.  6) ;  the  second,  De 
LSbero  Arbiirio,  against  the  Syner- 
gistic party  (above,  p.  49,  n.  6)  and 
others,  who  appeared  to  swerve  in 
the  direction  of  Pelagianism;  the 
third,  De  Justitia  fidei  coram  Deo, 
against  Osiander  and  his  school 
(above,  p.  70,  n.  1) ;  the  fourth,  De 
honie  Operibue,  with  reference  to  the 
Majoristic  controversy  (above,  p.  49, 
n.  6) ;  Uie  seventh,  De  Casna  Dommi, 
against  the  Sacramentarii  (Zwingli, 
Calvin  and  the  rest) ;  the  eighth,  De 
Peraona  CkriaU,  against  the  same; 
the  eleventh,  De  cetema  PradetU- 
naUone  et  EkcUone  Dei,  against  the 
same  (the  object  being  to  establish  a 
distinction  bistween  the  prsesdenoe 
of  God  and  His  predestination,  and 
to  affirm  the  conaiHonal  chanuster  of 
the  Divine  decrees).    To  which  is 
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we  behold  the  full  development  of  Lutheran  tenets  under 
a  scholastic  and  coherent  shape,  not  only  as  thej  stand 
contrasted  with  Tridentine  Bomanism  and  Anabaptism  of 
everj  hue,  but  also  as  distinguished  firom  the  characteristic 
features  simultaneously  brought  out  in  the  productions  of 
the  Swiss  reformers.  The  Book  of  Concordy  where  the 
various  symbolical  writings  of  the  Saxon  school  had  heen 
combined  in  1680,  was  not  indeed  accepted  with  absolute 
unanimity  in  all  the  states  and  churches  which  continued 
to  revere  the  memory  of  Luther*.  Still  the  principles  con- 
solidated in  the  formulary  of  this  period  will  be  found  to 
have  exercised  a  very  general  sway  in  Lutheran  commu- 
nities at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


added,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix, 
a  condemnation  of  herenee  and 
aeots  which  had  never  embraced  the 
Augshoig  Confesfiion,  — AnabaptiBte, 
SchwenkfeldiaoB,  new  ArianB,  and 
Antitrinitariaoe. 

^  e.ff.  The  Formula  of  Concord 
waa  not  reoeiTed  in  Denmark,  see 
Mttnter,  m.  304,  note.    The  feelings 


it  excited  in  the  several  state*  of 
Germany  may  be  inferred  partly  from 
thenamesof  thesubecriben  (f^cke, 
ni.  pp.  15  sq.),  and  jMuihr  from  eri- 
dence  collected  in  Gieseler,  m.  u. 
pp.  303  sq.  An  Oluatration  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  regarded  bjtbe 
reforming  party  in  the  Netfaerhixii, 
is  famished  by  Brandt^  i.  364,  365. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    ENGLISH    AND   IRISH   REFORMATION 


ENGLAND. 


In  1521  the  English  monarch  forwarded  to  Eome  a  copy  England. 


of  the  treatise  he  had  just  completed  in  refutation  oinmryviiL 
*  Martin  Luther  the  heresiarch*.'  On  this  occasion,  Clerk,  **^^'*****'* 
the  envoy'  who  presented  the  sumptuous  manuscript  to 
Leo  X.  expatiated  on  the  perfect  orthodoxy  of  his  country- 
men and  their  entire  devotion  to  the  Roman  pontiff; — ^little 
dreaming  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years  an 
era  fatal  to  the  old  opinions  would  have  dawned  on  every 
shire  of  England  as  on  other  parts  of  Western  Christendom, 
and  least  of  all*  anticipating  that  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  changes  then  accomplished  would  be  Heniy  VIII. 


•  Above,  p.  33,  n.  8 :  cf.  Audin's 
namtiTe  in  hia  Hiti,  de  Henri  VIII. 
I.  259  sq.  Paris,  1847.  The  zeal  of 
the  monarch  was  inflamed  and  hia 
arguments  supported  by  the  leading 
prelates  of  the  day.  Thus  Fisher 
bp.  of  Rochester  preached  at  St  Paul's 
(May  II,  153 1)  '  affun  y«  pernicious 
doctryn  of  Martin  Luther ;'  his  ser- 
mon professing  to  haTe  been  *  made 
by  y*  assyngnement  of  v*  moost  re- 
uerend  iader  in  Grod  y*  lord  Thomas 
cardinal  of  York' [t.e.Wolsey].  Two 
years  later  Mpeared  the  same  pre- 
late's more  elacK>Tate  defence  of  Henry 
VIIL  entitled  A  daertioniB  lAdkerawB 
ConfuiaHOf  and  also  Powel's  PrO' 
pugnaeuium,  ibid  title  of  which  cha- 


racterises Luther  as  an  infamous 
friar  and  a  notorious  '  Wicklifist.'  On 
subsequent  passages  between  the 
two  chief  antagonists,  Henry  VIII. 
and  Luther,  see  Waddington,  11. 
107  sq. 

*  In  1513  we  find  him  superintend- 
ing the  diocese  of  Bath  (see  God- 
win De  PrcetuUbua  AngUa,  p.  387, 
Cantab.  1743) ;  and  afterwards  among 
the  prelates  who  subscribed  the  Eng- 
lish Articles  of  1536.  His  'Oratio' 
before  the  pope  is  prefixed  to  the 
original  edition  of  the  IAMB/m  Re- 
gius.  For  other  proofs  that  England 
was  supposed  to  be  uncontaminated 
by  heresy  as  late  as  1528,  see  above, 
p.  144,  n.  I. 
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himself,  who  in  return  for  his  chivaLroas  vindication  of  the 
schoolmen  had  been  dubbed  *  Defender  of  the  Faith*.' 

There  is  good  reason*  for  concluding  that  throughout 
the  dark  and  troublous  period  called  the  ^wars  of  the 
roses/  a  few  scattered  seeds  of  Lollardism  continued  to 
bear  fruit  in  the  remoter  parts  of  England ;  nor  after  the 
accession  of  Heniy  VII.,  when  the  authorities  in  Church 
and  State  obtained  more  leisure  for  pursuing  their  repres- 
sive policy,  could  the  beginnings  of  a  better  life  infused 
into  society  by  Wycliffe  and  his  colleagues  be  entirely 
trodden  out'.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  rise, 
the  progress,  and  the  final  triumphs  of  the  English  Seform- 
ation,  were  not  sensibly  affected  by  his  principles.  They 
may  have,  doubtless,  given  birth  to  certain  undercurrents 
of  religious  feeling  which  predisposed  one  fraction  of  the 
English  people  to  accept  the  new  opinions:  the  circulation 
also  of  the  Wycliffite  versions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
of  tracts  like  those  preserved  in  the  *Poor  Caitif*,'  may 
have  shaken  here  and  there  the  confidence  which  men  had 
formerly  reposed  in  the  established  errors  and  abuses :  yet 
the  impulses  by  which  this  country  was  aroused  to  vindi- 
cate its  independence  of  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  to  assert 
the  ancient  faith  and  to  recast  the  liturgy  and  other  forms 


^  See  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  by  which 
thiB  title  WIS  oonferred  (Oct  ii, 
1 531)  in  Wilkina,  OmeU,  in.  693. 
Tbe  title  itself,  howeyer,  wm  not 
new,  hftTing  been  applied  to  previous 
^uisB,  €,g,  to  H^uy  IV.  (141 1); 
i6td.  m.  334. 

>  The  fullest,  if  not  always  the 
&irest  and  most  critical,  account  is 
tiiat  of  Fox,  Booke  of  Martyrt,  pp. 
65S  so.  Lond.  1583.  Many  of  his 
examples  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. 
are  taken  from  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 

*  Urns  in  1485  several  persons 
were  burned  at  Goventiy  for  holding 
Lollard  doctrines  {IbuL  pp.  777, 
778) :  and  in  1511  (to  pass  by  other 
of  persecution  in  the  interval) 


a  considerable  number  of  what  wen 
termed  '  knowne-moi,' or  'ju8t-&et- 
men'  {Ibid,  p.  810),  were  oriven  to 
recaut  or  else  put  to  death  at  tht 
instigation  of  John  Longlaod,  luahof* 
o|  Lincoln  {Ihid,  pp.  82I-857N 
Ajaaong  other  grounds  on  which  tL<y 
suffered  the  foUowing  is  veiy  notice- 
able :  '  Some  for  reading  the  Smp 
tures  or  tzeatises  of  Scripture  in 
English ;  some  for  hearing  the  aaiiM 
read.'  Fox  maintains  that  all  thest 
victims  were  uninfluenced  by  tk 
writings  of  the  Wittenberg  refonner 
(p.  819).  See  other  evidenoe  of  tbe 
same  purport  in  Burnet's  Siti.  tf  At 
BrfcrmaUan,  i.  37  sq.  Lond.  1681. 
«  See  if  tddZe  i4^  p.  448. 
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of  pablic  worship,  are  not  traceable  to  anj  of  the  feverish   bholamd. 
agitations  which  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  pro- 
duced.   The  real  canses  of  the  change,  however  mixed  and  AgmdMot 
multiform  they  may  have  been,   are  all  resolvable  intodudngXe 
three  descnptions:  Mmatum, 

First  J  the  feelings  of  distrust,  and  ultimately  of  resent- 
ment, which  had  been  awakened  and  exasperated  by  the 
follies,  schisms  and  usurpations  of  the  papacy'^, — a  class  of 
feelings  firequently  appearing  in  transactions  of  the  older 
English  parliaments^,  but  never  suffered  to  explode  until 
the  crown,  on  its  emancipation  from  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
had  found  itself  in  a  position  to  withstand  the  judgments 
of  the  spiritual  courts  and  fix  a  limit  to  the  vast  predomi* 
dance  obtained  by  the  superior  ecclesiastics'^. 

Secondly,  the  higher  standards  of  intelligence  and  piety 
prevailing  in  the  English  universities®,  especially  among 


'  8ee  ftbove,  pp.  4-6,  and  Middle 

Aa^,  pp.  343  «q- 

'  NnmerouB  instanoes  haye  been 
ooilected  by  TwYsden,  Hut,  Vrndi- 
cation  qf  the  Ukwek^  pp.  79  sq. 
Gamb.  1S47. 

7  See  above,  p.  7.  In  15 16  a  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Kederminster, 
abbot  of  Winchoombe,  in  which  he 
endeayonred  to  eetabliah  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  clergy  from  the  punish- 
ment of  the  secular  judicature, — an 
effort  which  after  some  controversy 
indnced  the  king  to  reassert  his  own 
supremacy  in  most  decided  language : 
c£.  the  account  in  Burnet,  i.  13  sq., 
vrho  is  mistaken,  however,  where  he 
says  that  the  abbot  published  a  book 
('mist  avant  un  lieu  d'un  d^cret'  is 
the  language  of  the  Law  Report  to 
which  the  historian  himself  refers). 
Another  illustration  of  the  way  in 
whidi  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal 
oonrta  was  reasserted  may  be  seen' 
in  the  case  of  Richard  Hunne  (15x6); 
Buznei,  Ibid,  The  same  tendency 
is  still  more  manifest  in  a  scarce 
tract  (T  written  at  first  in  Latin  by 


bishop  Fox  in  1534),  which 
to  have  appeared  just  before  the 
final  act  01  separation  from  Bome^ 
with  the  title  A  treoHte  eoncemfpnge 
the  divirion  hUweene  the  apirjftudUU 
and  temporaUie  (Camb.  Univ.  Libr. 
^^  ^3f  ^'  while  the  translator  of 
the  OonetUuHont  PratdnciaUes  and  of 
Otho  and  Octhobom  (1534)  is  under 
the  necessity  of  dedanng  in  his 
Prrface  that  the  document  is  'nat 
put  forthe  to  bynde  any  of  our  most 
gracious  soueraygne  lorde  the  kynses 
subiectes.'  'For  the  clergy  of  this 
reabne  (whome  oomenly  we  have 
vsed  to  call  the  churche,  or  the  spi- 
ritaltie)  without  thassent  of  y* 
kynges  hyghnes,  the  nobilite  and 
comens  of  this  reafane  haue  neuer 
hadj  ne  yet  haue,  any  iuste  and 
lawfid  power  to  make  any  constitu- 
tions or  lawes  ouer  any  of  our  sayde 
soueiavgne  lorde  the  kynges  sub- 
iectes. This  translator  nevertheless 
declares  himself  an  adversary  of  the 
'new  lemig  [?  leming]  lately  spron- 
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that  class  of  stadents  who  imbibed  the  literaiy  tastes  and 
with  them  the  reformatoiy  spirit  propagated  bj  Erasmus. 

Thirdly^  the  direct  influence  which  had  been  exerted 
by  the  circulation  in  England  of  Lutheran  tracts^  and 
other  publications  tending  to  produce  analogous  results. 

The  first  of  these  three  causes  would  naturallj  operate 
most  in  the  immediate  atmosphere  of  the  court.  It  was, 
however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  that  narrow  circle:  it 
afiected  also  a  large  knot  of  bishops',  who,  while  thej 
abandoned  their  belief  in  the  papal  supremacy  almost 
without  a  scruple,  could  see  nothing  to  amend  in  other 
dogmas  authorized,  or  commonly  advocated,  in  the  whole 
of  Western  Christendom.  The  second  cause  was  felt  es- 
pecially among  the  thoughtful  and  more  earnest  class  of 


as  early  m  1497  when  he  made  the 
aoqnamtance  of  Ckilet,  Linaoer,  Sir 
Thomaa  More  and  others.  He  sub- 
sequently became  the  Lady  Maisa- 
ret  professor  of  divinity  and  iSso 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
under  the  auspices  of  Fisher,  presi- 
dent of  Queens'  College  ( 1 505-1 508), 
and  bishop  of  Rochester  ( 1 504- 1 5  35). 
Another  Cambridge  worthy  was 
G^rj^  Stafford,  whose  lectures  in 
divimty  had  produced  a  mighty 
change  in  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued by  Latimer:  see  the  account 
prefixed  to  Latimer's  RemainM,  p. 
zzyii.  ed.  P.  S. 

^  As  early  as  15^0  Polydore  Ver- 
gil mentions  the  importation  of  a 
great  number  of  'Lutheran  books' 
{Hitt,  AngL  Lib.  XXTii.  p.  57 :  this 
part  of  the  work  is  misplaced  in  the 
Leyden  edition  of  165 1).  In  15 11 
Cardinal  Wolsey  issued  a  mandate 
'de  eztradendis  M.  Lutheri  libris ;' 
see.Wilkins,  OoneU.  ui.  690  sq.  and 
Audin,  Bitt,  de  Henri  VIII.  i.  175. 
Other  proceedings  of  the  same  kind 
were  instituted  in  1516,  and  one  of 
Wolsey's  latest  admonitions  to  his 
royal  master  was  'on  Ood's  name, 
that  he  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  de- 


presse  this  newe  sorte  of  Luthenni:' 
Cavendish,  Life  of  WeUef,  p.  172, 
new  ed.  Loud.  1859. 

'  The  bishops  with  the  ezcqytimt 
of  Fisher  acquiesced  in  all  theearba 
changes  brought  about  under  Henry 
VIIL     Li    Uie    words    of   Pngin. 
JRiwiert  Addrtn  on  Ou  Betabliikmnit 
oftke  Hierarchy  (Lond.  1851)  *tbe 
remonstrance  *  of  Fisher  was  'nn- 
supported  by  his  colleagues'  (p.  1), 
and   'a  catholic  nation'   was  'be 
trayed  by  a  corrupted  catholic  hier- 
archy.'    Some  of  them  evinced  do 
ordinary  share  of  seal  and  karaii^ 
in  defence  of  their  new  opimons. 
See,  for  instance,    Bp.    Gardiner's 
'oration'  (1555)  De  Vera  Obedwitia 
(in  Brown's  PaeeicuhiM,  u.  803  sq.: 
cf.  Maitbuid's  JBeaaffe  on  tMe  Itrfffm- 
aUon,  No.  zvii.  Ko.  zviii  respeci- 
iug  the  PrefiMse),  and  Bp.  TonstalTs 
remarkable  sermon  against  the  pap«i 
supremacy  (i559)»  reprinted  in  18:5- 
The  former  of  these  nrelates  nry 
stoutly  defends  the  title  'summuin 
in  terns  caput  Ecoleeis  AnglictD*' 
as  applied  to  Henry  VIIL  lajin^ 
special  stress  however,  (p.  810),  00 
the  phrase  mi  terrie,  and  also  on  tb« 
epithet  ilM^IicaiMB:. 
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academics',  whose  extended  knowledge  of  antiquity  had  bhqlanp. 
strengthened  their  distaste  for  mere  scholasticism,  had 
widened  the  horizon  of  their  theological  studies,  and  im- 
pelled them  to  more  sedulous  investigation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Early  Fathers.  Such  pursuits,  however,  had  not 
seriously  weakened  their  attachment  to  the  hierarchy,  the 
service-books,  or  ritual  institutions  of  the  English  Church. 
The  third  of  these  causes,  harmonizing  it  would  seem  with 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling  already  generated  by  the 
Lollard  movement,  was  more  popular  in  its  fonn  and 
sometimes  threatened  to  be  democratic  in  its  growth  and 
operation.  It  would  act  most  beneficially  indeed  so  long 
as  it  gave  prominence  to  sacred  truths  which  had  been 
grievously  displaced  or  half-forgotten  during  the  inertness 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  its  balance  was  destroyed,  and 
therefore  it  became  the  parent  of  disorder  and  confdsion, 
when  it  afterwards  endeavoured  to  effect  the  violent  eradi- 
cation of  whatever  had  been  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  superstitions  and  abuses. 

Out  of  these  threefold  agencies,    combined  as  they  Omtrai  efta- 
have  been  and  modified  through   combination,  rose  the  ^  Womed 
complex   structure  known  as  the   'Reformed  Church   of^^v^o^- 
England,*  whose  eventful  history  has  therefore  ever  since 
exhibited  the  operation  of  various  elements,  instinct  with 
life  and  spirit,  but  imperfectly  adapted  and  attempered  to 
each  other.     The  Reformers  based  their  work  upon  the 
principle  that  Christian  nations,  and  consequently  national 
churches,  do  not  owe  allegiance,  as  a  matter  of  Divine 
right,  to  any  foreign  potentate  whatever*; — ^thus  recover- 


'  AboTe,  p.  1 8 1,  n.  8.  At  the  close 
of  the  15th  century,  DeaD  Colet, 
whose  fife  by  Knight  presents  an  ex- 
cellent pictiune  of  this  claw  of  minds, 
revived  the  practice  of  lecturing  at 
Oxford  on  Holy  Scripture  instead 
of  the  Schoolmen  (cf.  Luther's  me- 
thod, p.  17,  n.  7).  He  was  also  tho- 


roughly Erasmian  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  Greek  language ;  and  Henry 
VIII.  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  same  cause  by  a  mandate  which 
he  transmitted  to  Oxford  in  1519  : 
see  Warton,  Engl.  Poetry,  ni.  5,  6, 
Lond.  1840. 
^  See  above,  p.  8. 
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BHQLAin).  ingi  on  the  one  side  the  idea  of  royal  snpiemacy  as  it  was 
exercised  of  old  by  men  like  Constantine,  Justinian  or 
Charlemagne,  and  on  the  other  side  maintaining  the  com- 
petencj  of  domestic  synods  to  correct  all  deyiations  from 
the  ancient  faith  which  may  exist  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  jurisdiction*  The  Reformers,  in  the  second  place^ 
secured  the  oneness  of  the  Modem  with  the  Medueval  church 
of  England  by  preserving  the  continuity  of  its  organiza- 
tion, by  unbroken  ties  of  holy  orders,  by  innumerable  tra- 
ditions of  thought  and  sentiment,  of  £uth,  of  feeling  and 
of  ritual,  such  especially  as  the  Prayer  Book  has  retained 
in  common  with  the  service-books  of  other  churches.  In 
the  third  place,  the  Reformers  openly  directed  their  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  and  reasoning  powers  no  less  than  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  churchman,  aflSrming  the 
necessity  of  personal  faith  in  Grod  and  personal  fellowship 
with  Christ,  the  new  Man  from  heaven,  insisting  on  the 
right  of  each  who  has  been  gifted  with  the  critical  facalty 
to  ascertain  the  real  basis  of  his  creed,  and  thus  connecting 
a  revival  of  religion  with  the  growth  of  intellectual  freedom 
and  the  onward  march  of  man  and  of  society. 

22!?3)2i  "^^^  Reformation  in  this  country  did  not  spring,  like 

the  analogous  events  of  (Germany  and  Switzerland,  firom 

^  Gftrdiner  in  his  2>0  Vera  Obeii-      archiepiaoopam  ....  Qaenuidinodvn 

lia   (BrowD,   ii.   808)  hu  many      it|Aie  iia  luo  quisque  munere  Am- 

ttriking  obeervatiooB  on  thin  point :      gfli  non  detnhere  aibi    invioem. 


<tftil« 


entia   (Brown,   11.   808)  hu  many      it|Aie  iia  buo  quiaque  munere  Am- 

ikinff  obeervations  on  thin  point :      gfli 
e.^.  'l?am  quemadmodum  apud  ju-      aed  auxiliari  videtur,  sic  quod  Apo- 


riflconmiltofl,  ut  loquuntur  ipsi,  juris*-  stolis,  et  qui  in  eorum  locum  sacce> 

dictiones  interdum  yaritt  ab  eodem  dunt,  regimen  Eocletrin  oomnuasum 

manantes  non  se  invicem  perimunt,  reperitur,  id  quod  antea  a  Deo  prin- 

■ed  mutuis  auxiliis  oonsistentes  oon-  dpibusoommissumestyhaudquaquam 

currunt.     Sic  quod  Apostolis  et  iis,  toilitur.'     He  aftenrarda    aaka  ^ 

qui  in  eorum  locum  sucoedunt,  re-  811):  'Quotiea  autem  legimus-cau- 

^imen  Ecdeeis  committitur,  nulla  saa  hereaeoa  ^pud  Cawtrea  et  prm- 

in  parte  id  quod  ante  a  Deo  princi-  oipea  agitataa,  ipaommque  ezamioe 


pibua  oommuaum  est*  tollere,  minu-  diacuBBaa  fuiaae  t    Si  antiquaa  retro 

ereve  cenaeatur.    Keque  minor  aane  principum  legea  excutiemua,   quam 

eat   parochi    cura    parochianonim,  multaa  reperiemus  ad  reUgionea  «i 

quod  curare  etiam  debet  episoopus,  Eccleaiam   pertinentea  ipw>rum  re> 

nee  epiaoopi  juriadictio  ideo  nuOa  gum  juaau  et  autoritate  lataaiy  pro- 

putetur,  quod  superiorem  agnoaeat  mulgatas,aodemandataaeawcutiooir 
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any  single  leader,  thougli  it  also  was  considerably  affected  gyoLAgp. 
in  its  earlier  stages  by  the  force  of  one  great  impulse.  To 
understand  the  proximate  causes  of  the  change,  we  must 
reyert  to  a  collision  that  commenced  in  1627  between  the 
English  monarch  and  the  pontiff  touching  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  divorce*.  The  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  prince 
Arthur,  was  married  Nov.  14,  1501,  to  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain.  The  prince*,  however,  died 
in  the  following  April,  and  his  thrifty  father,  imwilling  to 
restore  the  dowry  of  so  great  an  heiress,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  bull  of  dispensation^  from  pope  Julius  II.  (Dec. 
26, 1608)  for  the  sake  of  marrying  Catharine  to  his  other 
son,  the  future  Henry  VIII.  The  parties  were  accordingly  J*"*^^ 
affianced,  and  their  nuptials  ultimately  solemnized  (Jime  3, 
1509),  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  royal  bridegroom  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  (April  22).  One  daughter,  Mary, 
bom  on  the  18th  of  Feb.  1616,  was  the  sole  surviving  issue 
of  the  union ;  and  either  for  this  cause  alone,  or  as  com- 
bmed  with  others*,  it  was  rumoured  in  the  summer  of  1627 


'  The  foBowing  extract  is  taken 
fnm  a  MS.  Apology  for  king  Hervry 
VIII,,  written  in  1547  by  William 
ThomaB:  'For,  incontinently  after 
Campegio's  departure  [Oct.  1529], 
the  kynge  aflsailed  in  conscience  of 
his  fint  divorced  matrimonye,  both 
by  the  law  of  Grod,  and  also  by  ^^ 
publiqne  consent  of  the  whole  cnuMk 
of  England,  and  hys  barons  and  hys 
commons,  proceded  unto  his  second 
matrymonye,  without  further  bribe 
or  sute  unto  the  pope,  so  that  Ole- 
ment  seyng  hys  lyne  broken,  and 
the  fish  escaped  with  the  hooke  or 
bayte,  like  a  mad  lagyng  dog  vomited 
his  fulminacions,  and  by  consisto- 
rial  sentence  excommunicated  boUi 
kynge  and  country  ;  affirmyng  that 
the  kynge  began  to  rebell  against 
the  Bomayne  see,  for  none  other 
reason  but  because  hys  holy  father- 
bed  woulde  not  gnuinte  hym  the 
licence  of  the  new  mariage.*  Quoted 


in  the  new  edition  of  Cavendish, 
Life  of  Woimf,  p.  143,  Lond.  1852. 

'  That  the  marriage  was  never  ac- 
tually consummated  is  urged  by  Bo- 
man-catholic  historians :  e.  g,  Audin, 
ffut,  de  Henri  VIII.  i.  53. 

^  Rq>rinted  in  Audin,  I.  543, 
544.  liie  ostensible  object  of  the 
pope  was  to  cement  a  union  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  England. 
But  for  some  cause  or  other  Henir 
VII.  afterwards  changed  his  mind, 
and  before  the  prince  was  old  enough 
to  ratify  the  contractj  forced  hun 
to  declare  against  it.  The  marriage 
was  accordingly  suspended  till  the 
death  of  Henry  VII.  which  occurred 
April  a  I,  1509. 

^  Many  persons,  as  Dodd  remarks 
(Church  Hitl,  ed.  Tieraey,  I.  176, 
Lond.  1839),  l>oUo^c<^  that  Anne 
Boleyn,  whom  Henry  afterwards 
married,  'stood  behind  the  curtain 
all  the  while ;'  but  the  same  writer 
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BNOLAHD.  that  Henry  had  become  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  and 
Pnjtctitf  intended  to  divulge  his  scraples  to  the  pontiff  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  immediate  divorce.  The  tedious  nego- 
ciations  that  ensued  were  still  further  complicated  by 
manoeuvres  of  cardinal  Wolsey^  on  the  one  side  and  of 
Catharine's  imperial  nephew  Charles  V.  upon  the  other. 
But  Henry  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining 
that  his  case  would  be  adjudged  in  London,  Wolsey  and 
another  legate,  the  cardinal  Campeggio',  being  the  ap- 
pointed arbitrators.  After  fresh  evasions  and  delays,  both 
Catharine  and  himself  appeared  in  open  court'  at  the 
house  of  the  Black  Friars,  June  21,  1529.  It  was  now 
currently  reported  that  some  regular  sentence  of  divorce 


prooeedB  to  state  that  in  his  opinion 
other  motiyee  had  'concnrred  to 
cany  on  the  divorce/  Wolaey  is 
yeiT  often  charged  with  being  the 
real  instigator  of  it  (see  Turner, 
Modem  Hid,  of  Ei^gUmd,  n.  146  sq. 
Lond.  1818,  and  the  note  in  p.  118 
of  Cavendish,  Life  of  Card.  WdUey, 
Lond.  1853) ;  while  Cardinal  Pole 
unhesitatingly  affirms  that  the  idea 
was  originally  suggested  to  Heniy 
by  certain  obscure  divines  whom 
Anne  Boleyn  sent  to  him  for  that 
purpose:  iS.  Audin,  i.  387.  The 
spirit  in  which  Henry  commenced 
the  process  may  perhaps  be  more 
truly  gathered  from  the  answer  he 
addreued  to  Clerk,  bishop  of  Bath : 
'  The  bull  is  good  or  it  is  naught  If 
it  be  naught  let  it  be  so  declared ; 
and  if  it  be  good,  it  shall  never  be 
broken  by  no  ways  for  me/  Tur- 
ner, Ibid.  p.  163. 

^  Whatever  may  have  been  Wol- 
seys  first  impressions,  a  long  letter 
which  he  wrote  Dec  5,  1537,  con- 
tains the  strongest  arguments  that 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  di- 
vorce (see  it  in  Burnet,  'Records,' 
VoL  L  No.  III.  Lond.  1681).  Parti v 
through  his  efforts  and  partly  through 
those  of  Gardiner  who  went  to  Rome 
upon  the  same  business,  the  pope 


was  actually  induced  to  pronounn 
the  marriage  with  Catharine  invalid 
(July  33,  1538) ;  thou^  his  dresd 
of  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ooa* 
strained  him  to  repudiate  the  bull : 
cf.  Turner,  I.  113,  357,  on  the  om 
side,  with  Audin,  1. 456,  on  the  other. 

'  Henry  had  in  1534  conferred  on 
him  the  bishopric  of  Salisboir  (God- 
win, De  Pnamibut,  p.  353,  Osatsb. 
1743) ;  and  on  other  grounds  it  wu 
expected  by  the  courtiers  that  his 
judgment  would  be  favourable.  He 
arrived  in  England  at  the  dose  of 
September,  1538. 

'  See  the  full  and  interestingreport 
in  Stow's  Annalet,  pp.  540  sq.  Lood. 
1 63 1.  The  King's  principal  advo- 
cate was  Sampson,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  author  in  1535  of 
a  short  treatise  De  Vera  Obedtattia 
Regi  praaianda  (in  Brown's  Fatcie, 
II.  830).  On  the  side  of  Gathario«, 
the  leaders  were  Fuher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  doctors  Standish  sod 
Ridley,  the  last  being  unde  of  the 
great  reformer  (Cavendish,  lAfe  nf 
WoUey,  p.  137,  Lond.  185  s).  The 
archbishop,  Warham,  who  had  on- 
ginally  oojected  to  the  maniagv, 
vielded  when  the  diapenaatioa  vss 
issued,  and  afterwards  inclined  to 
the  side  of  Catharine. 
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was  on  the  eve  of  publication,  yet  Charles  V.,  who  had   gyQi^Ayp. 

been  lately  master  of  the  papal  city^,  and  had  forced  the 

pontiff  to  snirender  at  discretion,  was  strong  enough  to 

bring  about  a  jBresh  suspension  of  the  trial  till  the  following  UiAawe, 

October,   and  in  the  mean  time  Catharine  had  received 

express  permission  from  Clement  VIL  to  carry  her  appeal 

to  Rome*. 

The  spirit  of  the  English  monarch  was  by  nature  ve^ 
hement  and  boisterous,  fiery  and  impatient  of  control.  He 
had  preserved,  however,  a  large  amount  of  moderation^ 
during  the  years  already  wasted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
object,  jet  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  last  formidable 
obstruction  than  the  storm  of  his  displeasure  burst,  and 
lighted  irretrievably  upon  the  head  of  the  favourite,  Wol-  |J^^ 
sey^.  It  is  a  remarkable  symptom  of  the  times  that  in 
disgracing  this  imperious  and  imprincipled  ecclesiastic, 
Henry  VIII.  had  the  boldness  to  employ  a  weapon  which 
had  been  provided  to  his  hands  among  the  ancient  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm, — one  of  the  acts  of  Prcemunire^,  which 


*  Above,  p.  54.  Clement  at  this 
ooDJnnctiire  earnestly  implored  the 
help  of  Heniy  VIII.,  but  the  latter 
excused  himself  upon  the  ground  that 
the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pope  was  '  not  for  the  nith,  bat  for 
temporal  possessions.'  Turner,  n. 
104,  note. 

'  Dodd,  L  196,  note.  In  the  same 
work  wiU  be  found,  'Appendix/  No. 
XIX.  the  bull  of  Clement  (March  7, 
1530),  forbidding  Henry  to  contract 
a  second  marriage,  until  the  first 
shall  have  been  judiciaUy  and  pro- 
perly annulled,  as  also  No.  xxxiv. 
the  definitive  bull  (March  33,  1534) 
declaring  the  original  marriage  to  be 
valid. 

'  B,ff.  at  the  outset  of  the  nego- 
dations  he  declared  that  having  had 
patience  for  eighteen  years,  he  would 
'stay  yet  four  or  five  more.'  Turner, 
II.  163. 

'  See  Cavendish,  Life  of  WdUey, 


op, 
his 


.  158  sq.  Lond.  1853.  Although 
property  was  confiscated,  he  was 
left  m  possession  of  the  sees  of  York 
and  Winchester,  a  small  fraction  of 
his  enormous  church-preferment:  see 
Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIIL  p. 
57.  Lond.  1073. 

>  Skat.  16  Kich.  II.  c.  5,  in  Ste- 
phens' Ecd,  Statuiet,  1.  89  sq.  The 
effect  of  the  enactment  {fhia.  p.  94, 
n.  i)  was  to  put  the  persons  attainted 
in  a  writ  of  prtgmunire  out  of  the 
King's  protection,  thus  disabling 
them  from  having  any  action  or 
remedy  by  the  Kmg's  law  or  the 
King's  writs,  and  confiscating  all  their 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chat- 
tels to  the  Crown,  in  the  present 
case,  however,  Wolsey  was  provided 
with  the  Ejng's  licence  under  the 
great  seal,  and  therefore  one  main 
charge  of  his  accusers  feU  entirely  to 
the  ground  (Cavendish,  p.  196).  He 
was  at  last  detected  in  a  treasonable 


maLAHB. 
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required  that  no  papal  bull  should  be  executed  in  England 
till  the  royal  licenoe  was  obtained;  whereas  the  lawyers  in 
conducting  the  impeachment  most  unscrupulously  con- 
tended that  the  cardinal  in  exercising  his  legatine  functionB 
had  omitted  to  obtain  such  licence,  and  had  therefore 
placed  himself  within  the  range  of  a  tremendous  penalty. 

A  progress  made  by  Henry  at  this  juncture  was  the 
means  of  introducing  to  his  notice  the  most  learned,  sober 
and  devoted  agent  whom  the  providence  of  GrOD  was 
raising  up  for  the  direction  of  the  English  Church  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  its  history.  Thomas  Cranmer^  was 
bom  at  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire,  July  2,  1489.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  proceeded  to  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  after  passing  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
study*  he  applied  himself  in  1619'  to  a  closer  examination 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  advanced  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  in  1623.  When  Henry,  five  years  later,  had 
determined  to  consult  the  principal  universities  at  home 
and  on  the  continent^  in  order  that  he  might  if  possible  be 


oonwpondence  with  foreign  iitates 
(Tarner,  n.  997),  and  died  on  hit 
war  to  London,  Not.  49,  1530. 

^  See  Strype*!  Memorialtof  An^ 
hp.  Onmmer  (ed.  E.  H.  S.),  0x1 
1S4S— 1854,  and  Le  BaB,  Ltfe  of 
Arehbp,  Cranmer,  Lond.  1833. 

'  According  to  Strype,  he  was 
'  nuzBled  in  the  groMeet  kind  of  so- 
phistiy,  logic,  pUlosophy  moral  and 
natuiml:  not  in  the  text  of  the  old 
philosophers,  but  chiefly  in  the  dark 
riddles  of  Duns,  and  other  subtile 
questionists.'  In  151 1  he  seems  to 
have  formed  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Erasmus  (p.  3). 

'  Long  before  this  date  (drc.  15 14) 
he  married,  and  forfeited  his  fellow- 
ship at  Jesus  College,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  in  1513.  He  was 
restored,  howcTer,  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  which  oocuned  within  one 
year  afterwards.  On  graduating  in 
divinity,  he  was  made   'pmlactor 


theologions'  of  his  college.  Some 
additional  light  is  thrown  upon  Craa- 
mer's  boyhood  by  the  nanstiTe  of 
his  iecretary,  Balph  Morioe,  used  oc- 
casionally by  Strype,  and  of  wbkh  an 
extract  is  pnnted  in  itkeBrituk  Mmgm- 
nme.  Vol  XXXTI.  pp.  165-1 69.  Muds 
of  the  archbishop's  diffidence  and 
timidity  is  traoesbleto  'amarreUow 
BCTere  and  cniell  schoolmaster.* 

^  Cavendish,  Life  of  Woltey,  ppw 
1 19,  T40;  who  adds  that  'divef*? 
commiesioners  were  inooniment  ap- 
pointed to  this  matter,  who  wwc 
divided  as  some  to  Oxonfcxda,  some 
to  Cambridge,  some  to  LovMiie,  some 
to  Paris,  some  to  Orieaonce,  some 
to  Bononye,  and  some  to  Fiidwmy. 
andsoforthe.'  Eight  of  these  fiordgti 
determinations,  bearing  date  1539 
and  1530,  are  printed  in  Burnet, 
'Records,'  Vol.  n.  No.  xxxnr:  c£ 
Dodd,  I.  900  sq.  Turner,  n.  174, 
note,  on  the  question  as  to  whetife« 
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armed  with  verdicts  in  his  favour,  Cambridge  was  included   enoland. 
in  the  list,  and  Cranmer's  name  among  the  doctors  chosen 


to  discuss  the  problem.    He  did  not,  however,  join  in  the  hu 


totuh 


proceedings^  owing  to  his  absence  from  the  university:  but  diwnlt 
in  1529  on  meeting  Ghurdiner  and  others  of  the  royal  retinue 
at  Waltham  Abbey  ^  he  expressed  himself  so  clearly  on 
the  subjects  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  all,  both  canonists 
and  courtiers,  that  Henry  was  induced  to  send  for  him^ 
and  ultimately  acted  on  his  counsels.  These  were  that  the 
final  adjudication  of  the  controversy  should  be  guided  by 
the  verdicts  of  the  universities,  without  submitting  it  afresh 
to  the  chicanery  of  pontiffs  like  Clement  VII.  The  Cam- 
bridge doctor  then  proceeded  to  develope  his  ideas  on  the 
papal  supremacy,  concluding  that  in  cases  like  the  present 
where  the  dispensation  was  believed  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  decisions  of  Councils  and  Fa- 
thers, it  must  be  treated  as  completely  null  and  void.  He 
next  consented  to  appear  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  this 
principle  at  Rome  itself®,  where  he  resided  with  the  king's 


OptfUtM 

hingtIU 


any  of  the  uniTeraiiieB  were  blinded 
by  bribee. 

*  Le  Baa,  i.  31.  Tor  documents 
reUting  to  the  decisions  of  the  Eng- 
IIbH  Uniyersities,  see  Burnet,  'He- 
oordg,'  Vol  ni.  No.  XVL  and  Dodd, 

*  See  the  printed  account  of  Mo- 
rioe,  as  above,  p.  167.  After  in- 
forming us  that  'Dr  Stephens  [Gar- 
<&ier],  the  King's  secretary,  and  Dr 
Fox,  ahnosyner  to  the  Kine/  were 
'the  great  and  only  chief  doers  of 
the  King's  said  cause  at  that  time,' 
be  adds  that  they  and  Cranmer  were 
'of  old  acqu^ntance,  and  meeting 
together  the  first  night  at  supper, 
bad  familiar  talk  concerning  the  U ni- 
Tereity  of  CSambridge,  and  bo  enter- 
ing into  further  communication,  they 
debated  among  themselves  thatgreat 
vid  weighty  cause  of  the  l^g^s 
divorcement.* 

'  Stiype,  I.  6.   Cranmer  was  now 


consigned  to  the  hospitality  ofThomas 
Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  correspondent 
of  Erasmus,  and  &ther  of  Anne 
Bolevn,  the  next  queen  of  Henry. 
He  there  composed  his  earliest  trea- 
tise on  the  great  question  of  the  day, 
contending  that  marriage  with  a 
brother's  widow  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Gk)d.  The  work,  however, 
appears  to  be  lost :  see  Dr  Jenkyns' 
Prrf.  to  his  edition  of  Cranmer's 
Remains,  p.  viii.  Oxf.  1833.  Owing 
to  his  services  on  this  occasion,  he 
was  appointed  king's  chaplain,  and 
archdeacon  of  Taunton:  while  the 
pope,  in  compliment  to  his  master, 
selected  him  for  the  office  of  '  peni- 
tentiary-general' of  England. 

8  Strype,  I.  i7sq.  In  July,  1533, 
we  find  him  at  Nuremberg  (Secken- 
dorf,  lib.  ni.  p.  41,  col.  1)  labouring 
to  win  over  the  Lutheran  princes 
who  had  hitherto  been  adverse  to  the 
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BNOLAND.  ambassador  in  1580  for  the  sake  of  mastering  the  repi^- 
nance,  or  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  pope. 

The  death  of  archbishop  Warham,  which  occmned  Au- 
gust 23,  1632,  resulted  in  Cranmer's  elevation  to  the 
primacy  of  England.  At  first  indeed  he  hesitated^,  owing 
partly  to  his  constitutional  diffidence  and  partly  to  his 
foresight  of  the  dangers  that  were  thickening  on  his  path; 
but  on  the  30th  of  March,  1633,  he  was  consecrated  at 
Westminster.  Soon  afterwards  (May  23)  he  yentured  to 
assert  the  independence  of  the  English  Church  more 
plainly  by  pronouncing  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon  had  been  invalid  from  the  veiy  firstl 
These  symptoms  of  hostility  to  Bome  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  parliamentary  enactments',  which  not 
only  forbade  the  payment  of  annates  to  the  pope,  and  all 
appeal  to  his  tribunals,  but  in  1634  entirely  extirpated  his 
jurisdiction  with  regard  to  other  matters. 

We  have  seen  that  long  before  this  rapture  nomeroos 
indications  had  been  given  of  Henry's  purpose  to  curtail  as 
far  as  possible  the  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics^,  and  the 


hnathvUh 
Rome, 


project  of  hiB  royal  maater  (Le  Baa, 
I.  40,  41). 

^  Strype,  I.  31  aq.  Le  Baa,  I.  51 
aq. :  cf.  Dodd,  1. 113  aq.  Before  Ida 
conaeciatioa,  where,  aooording  to  the 
Mediaeval  fonn,  he  had  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pontiff,  he 
atated  in  the  moat  pubhc  manner 
under  what  limitations  he  recognized 
the  jnriadiction  of  the  Roman  Church. 
See  the  documents  in  Stiype,  I. 
Append.  No.  v.  aq.  One  of  the 
limitationB  stood  aa  follows :  '  £t 
quod  non  intendo  per  higusmodi 
juramentum  aut  juramenta,  quovia- 
modo  me  oUigare,  quominua  libere 
loqui,  conaulere,  et  oonaentire  yaleam, 
in  omnibua  et  singulis,  refonnatio' 
nem  religionia  Christians,  guber- 
nationem  Eocleaig  Anglicanie,  aut 
pmrogativam  corons  ejuadem,  rei- 
publioBve  oommoditatem,  quoquo- 
modo  oonoemeutibua/  etc. :  cf.  Gar- 


diner^s  view  of  the  same  oath,  Jk 
Vera  Obediential  p.  819. 

'  See  the  sentence  in  Wilkins, 
ni.  759.  Henry  had  been  already 
married  privately  to  Anne  Boleyn 
(Jan.  45,  1533).  Cranmer  was  nol 
present  1^  the  ceremony  (aee  Stiype, 
I.  35,  n.  ■"),  but  on  the  48th  of  May 
he  gave  sentence  in  confirmation  of 
the  marria^.  The  fiust  that  the 
princess  Elisabeth  waa  bom  on  the 
7th  of  the  following  September  hai 
naturally  created  a  presumption  ad- 
verse to  the  character  of  the  new 
queen.  For  ezamplea  of  the  stattr 
of  public  feeling  when  the  marriage 
was  announced,  see  Original  Letun, 
ed.  Ellis,  II.  41  sq.  Lend.  1835. 

*  sua,  13  Hen.  VIII.  c  30  (a.d. 

'531);   H  S^Il'    ^n.  C.    19   (A.D. 

153^/;  ^5  Hen.  YIIL  c  m,  c  31 
(a.  d.  1533). 
'  Abovsi,  p.  181,  n.  7. 
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fltirring  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed  would   bngland. 

natarallj  suggest  the  thought  of  dealing  a  still  heavier 

blow.   Accordingly  we  find  him  ready  to  maintain  as  early 

as  1631  and  during  the  primacy  of  Warham^,  that  all  the 

members  of  the  English   priesthood  in    admitting    the 

claims  of  Wolsey  to   the  exercise  of  legatine  functions 

had  so  acted  as  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  Praemunire. 

This  penalty,  however,  with  his  characteristic  insincerity, 

the  monarch  now  proposed  to  mitigate®  on  the  payment 

of  exorbitant  fines  and  with  the  imderstanding  that  his 

ecclesiastical  supremacy  should  in  future  be  more  plainly 

recognized  by  all  orders  and  estates  of  Englishmen.    In 

furtherance  of  the  latter  object  he  assumed  the  title  'sole  ntuqf 

protector  and  supreme  head  of  the  Church^.*     But  mem-  Head. 

bers  of  Convocation  who  manifested  very  slight  reluctance 

with  regard  to  other  changes  would  not  tamely  acquiesce 

at  once  in  this  exorbitant  demand  of  Henry.    The  subject 

was  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  southern  province  (1531), 

and  after  a  debate  of  three  days,  it  was  determined  that 

the  title  'Supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England' 

could  only  be  accepted  with  the  limiting  condition  '  so  far 

as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Law  of  Christ®'  ('  quantum 


'  On  Warliam's  opinion  touching 
the  royal  supremacy,  see  Strype,  i. 

*  See  Bumeiy  I.  io6  so.,  Dodd,  I. 
'23?  sq.  The  proviDoe  of  Canterbury 
P<ud  £100,000,  and  that  of  York, 
£18,840. 

^  Kings  wane  in  olden  times  not 
infrequently  spoken  of  as  'patroni' 
of  the  Church.  The  writers  in  behalf 
oi  the  *  GkUican  Liberties '  have  espe- 
cially dnwn  attention  to  such  ex- 
pressions, and  have  pointed  out  cases 
where  the  King  was  called  'chef 
terrien  de  I'esgtiBe,* '  chef-protecteur,* 
and  the  like.  See  Twysden,  Vindi- 
«rf«>»  of  the  Church,  pp.  12$  sq. 
Such  tides  were,  however,  open  to 
objections  on  the  score  of  pronnity ; 


and  with  regard  to  that  of  '  supreme 
head/  queen  Elizabeth  formally  dis- 
claimed it,  substituting  for  it  'su- 
preme governor:'  cf.  Article  XXXYII. 
of  156a  with  Article  XXXVI.  of  1551, 
and  see  Zurich  Letters,  ed.  P.  S.  i. 
^4,  33.  Archbp.  Parker  {Corretpond- 
^"^ce,  p.  479)  still  'feared  the  pre- 
rogative was  not  so  great  as  Cecil's 
pen  had  given  it  her.' 

^  See  Burnet,  i.  iia,  113,  and 
Dodd,  p.  134,  with  the  editor's  note. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  title  thus 
modified  was  made  in  the  convo- 
cation of  Canterbury,  March  12,  and 
in  that  of  York,  May  4,  1531. 
FiLzherbert,  Coke  and  other  lawyers 
maintain  that  the  enactment  passed 
at  this  juncture  (1534:  SUA,  30  Hen. 
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SNOLAND.  per  Christi  legem  licet').  The  act  of  Parliament^  how- 
MiOfMArtUir  ever,  by  which  this  title  was  secured  to  Heniy  Viil.,  in 
cfttM^oiui  1683,  materially  determined  the  future  conduct  and  com- 
plexion of  the  English  Reformation.  It  vested  in  the 
crown  one  class  of  rights  and  functions  which  the  Soman 
pontiff  and  his  agents  had  previously  usurped,  though  not 
indeed  without  continual  murmurs,  expostulations  and  Te- 
buffs.  Ecclesiastics  were  constrained  in  future  to  acknow- 
ledge the  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  domestic  courts*:  they 
were  to  recognize  no  earthly  sovereign,  master,  or  superior, 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  English  monarchy:  they  were 
disabled  firom  meeting  in  their  convocations,  or  provincial 
synods,  until  the  metropolitans  who  summoned  them  ob- 
tained a  special  licence  from  the  crown '. 


YIII.  c.  i)  to  confirm  Heniy's  view 
of  the  royal  ■upremacy,  was  but 
dtdairdLory  of  the  old  common  law 
of  England:  see  Bramhall,  JuA  FtV 
dtooliofi,  Works,  i.  151,  15a.  Oxf. 
1841.  And  that  the  subversion  of 
all  chiupch-authority  was  not  contem- 
plated, is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was  now  taken 
by  Fisher  of  Rochester,  and  in  all 
probability  by  B^;inald  Pole. 

^  This  is  the  celebrated  Act  knovm 
as  the  'Submission  of  the  Clergy/ 
(t.  e.  their  submitting  to  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  jDrtrmum're) :  see 
Sua,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19;  in  which 
it  is  observable  that  the  limiting 
clause  'quantum  per  Christi  legem 
licet'  had  been  fraudulently  sup- 
pressed. 

■  Polydore  Vergil,  the  Italian,  who 
was  then  archdeacon  of  Wells  (Angt,, 
Hid.  lib.  XXVII.  p.  86»,  Lugd.  Batav. 
165 1),  refers  to  these  changes  in  the 
foUowing  words:  'Interea  habetur 
concilium  Londini,  in  quo  Ecclesia 
Anglicana  formam  pot^itatis  nuUis 
ante  temporibus  visam  induit.  Hen- 
ricus  enim  rex  caput  ipsius  Ecdesia 
oonstituitur,  eique  ob  id  munus  primi 
frmstiMftmninTn  saoerdotiorum  vacan- 


tium  ac  eomndem  decnme  quotanois 
perpetun  assignantur  [36  Hen.  Till, 
a  ^.  Item  causaram  modus  poni- 
tur,  ut  reus  primo  provooare  dcbenc 
ad  episoopum,  d^de  ad  arcfaiqus- 
copum,  et  postremo  ad  ipsum  rcfen 
ft.  t.  in  Chanoery,  or  to  a  Court  cf 
I)elegate8  appointed  by  the  Kiog, 
SUU.  25  Hen.  Vm.  c  19,  §  \\; 
quo  sic  in  ulla  administrataone  reros, 
quiB  ad  Ikxdesiam  pertinerent,  Bo- 
mani  pontificis  auctoritate  mimaw; 
opus  foret.' 

'  On  the  early  records  of  the  Co&- 
vocation,  see  Middle  Age,  p.  359* 
n.  8,  and  Lathbunr's  HiML  of  th 
Convocation,  and  ed.  Anterior  to 
1533  (^*  ^'  ^  ^^®  passing  of  the  Stat 
35  Hen.  yill.c.  i9),thearehbisiK«p 
of  each  province  could  assemble  b^ 
provincial  synod  at  his  pleasure,  Uk 
sovereign  also  having  the  right  to 
summon  both  provinces  by  a  ronl 
writ.  The  latter  was  indeed  thought 
by  some  to  be  an  infringement  of  tli? 
liberty  of  the  Church  (see  an  exan)^ 
belonging  to  the  fonxteeoth  centmr 
in  Carte,  ffigt.  of  England,  n.  i^\* 
but  still  the  mandates  of  the  kisg 
were  continually  issued.  In  ij33 
it  was  determined  (i)  thai  oonTi>- 
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It  is  indeed  unquestionable  that  Henry  VIII.  although   bngland. 
he  fortified  his  chief  positions  by  adducing  precedents 
from  Mediaeval  history,  was  nevertheless  outstripping  all 
his  English  predecessors,  and  was  bent  on  stretching  the 
royal  prerogative  as  far  as  ever  he  was  able*.    The  plainest 
indication  of  this  tendency  was  given  when  he  appointed 
Thomas  Cromwell,  a  politician  trained  under  the  eye  of 
Wolsey,  to  be  his  own  vice-gerent,  or  vicar-general,  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters  (1635).    Still  in  1534  when  the  extra-  The  change  not 
vagant  pretensions  of  the  papacy  were  openly  called  in  tynod4d^^ 
question  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  Holy  Scripture,.     ^ 
Henry  was  inclined  to  pay  more  deference  to  the  English 
convocations  than  the  English  parliament;  regarding  the 
inquiry  as  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  and  therefore  being 
anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  not  only  of  the  church- 
legislature,  but  of  all  the  other  institutions  which  were 
thought  to   represent  that  branch  of  *the  body  politic' 
called  *the   spiritualty*.'     Actuated  by  such  feelings  he 
consulted  both  the  southern  and  northern  convocation,  the 
universities,   the  cathedral  chapters,  and  the  conventual 


cation  can  only  be  aesembled  by  the 
king's  writ;  (2)  that  before  proceed- 
^g  to  'attempty  aUedge,  claim,  or 
pat  in  nn,  or  enact,  promulge  or 
execute  any  new  canons,  constitu- 
tiong,  ordinance  provincial  or  other,* 
^  additional  licence  must  be  obtained 
from  the  crown ;  {3)  that  such  canons 
and  constitutions  must  be  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  same  authority. 

*  Thus  in  the  Sua,  26  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  f ,  the  parliament  empowered  him 
to  visit,  repress  and  reform  'all  such 
errors,  heresies,  abuses,  offences,  eon* 
tompts,  and  enormities,  whatsoever 
*^  be,  which  by  any  manner  api- 
™w^  avihority  or  juriidictum  ought 
J  may  lawfully  be  reformed,'  &c. 
Viaitora  (Uke  the  'Missi'  of  Charle- 
magne) were  appointed  under  this 
^  and  during  their  visitation  the 
bishopa  were  restrained  from  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  juzisdietion 

R.P. 


(see  the  document  in  "Wilkins,  m. 
797).  At  the  same  time  Commis- 
sions were  issued  by  the  king  to  some 
of  the  bishops,  possibly  to  all,  em- 
powering them  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion within  their  dioceses:  one  of 
many  illustrations  of  the  temporary 
confusion  produced  in  men's  mincu 
respecting  the  nature,  source  and 
limits  of  spiritual  and  secular  autho- 
rity: cf.  Cranmer's  Works,  ed.  Jen- 
kyns,  II.  loi,  T02.  Two  years  later 
{Stat,  aS  Hen.  YIII.  c.  10)  the  'oath 
of  supremacy'  was  drawn  up,  and  aU 
officers,  civu  and  ecclesiastical,  the 
clergy  at  their  ordination,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  universities  about  to 
graduate^  were  compelled  to  take  it» 
under  pain  of  treason:  cf.  the  ex- 

fanded  form  of  the  oath  in  Stat,  35 
[en.  Yin.  c.  I.  §  XL 
'  See  the  extract  given  above, 
p.  8, 

O 
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BNGLAND.  establishments,  all  of  which  with  only  a  few  dissentient^ 
voices  answered,  that  the  Boman  pontiff  was  not  andio- 
rized  by  Holy  Scripture  in  putting  forth  his  claim  to  juris- 
diction within  the  realm  of  England*.  In  1534,  howeyer, 
the  Befonnation  was  still  barely  dawning  on  the  country. 
^Jgjjj^  Those  who  led  the  anti-papal  movement  had  no  veiy  clear 
I^Jn^tkf'  i^^tention  of  proceeding  further,  so  as  to  remove  the  mass  of 
pajMcy,  errors  and  abuses  handed  down  fipom  the  Middle  Age. 
The  first  act  of  Parliament  '  concerning  restraint  of  pay- 
ments* to  the  see  of  Rome,  declares'  that  'our  said  sove* 
reign  the  king  and  all  his  natural  subjects,  as  well  spiritual 
as  temporal,'  continued  to  be  '  as  obedient,  devout,  catholic 
and  humble  children  of  Grod  and  holy  Church  as  any 
people  be  within  any  realm  christened;'  and  for  several 
years  after  this  enactment  few  and  fitful  are  the  auguries  of 
reformation  visible  in  that  quarter.  The  archbishop,  it  is 
true,  had  himself  broken  through  the  law  enforcing  clerical 


1  Odo  of  these  dimentientfl  wm  the 
venerable  Fisher,  bp.  of  Bocheeter, 
who  WM  beheaded  eoon  afterwards 
(June  22,  1535)  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  His  main  crime  was 
that  he  refused  to  be  sworn  to  an 
oath  in  conformity  with  Stai,  2$ 
Hen.  Yin.  c.  ai,  binding  him  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  Ann  Bo- 
leyn*s  children,  and  thereby  declaring 
the  absolute  nullity  of  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  of  Arsgon.  Hie 
next  victim  of  that  act  was  Sir 
Thomas  More,  beheaded  July  6, 1535. 
See  Burnet,  I.  155  sq.,  AucUn,  n. 
136-180,  Turner,  u.  370  sq.  Both 
of  them,  as  we  know  from  one  of 
Oranmer's  letters,  written  in  their 
behalf  (Stiype,  i.  339,  340),  were 
willing  to  be  sworn  to  the  oath  it- 
self, but  would  not  accept  tiie  pre- 
amble. 

'  See  the  documents  in  Wilkins, 
m.  748  sq.  Rvmer's  Fcederat  ke, 
XIV.  487  sq.  ed.  1718.  Hall,  the 
chronicler,  in  speaking  of  these  enact- 
ments and  decrees,  gives  utterance 


to  a  feeling  which  most  have  been 
very  genenJ:  'By  the  whk^'  he 
says,  'the  pope,  with  all  his  ooUe|^ 
of  cardinals,  with  all  their  pardons 
and  indulgences,  was  uttem  abo> 
lished  out  of  this  realm.  God  be 
everlastingly  praised  therefore:*  cf. 
Dodd's  method  of  aocounting  for  the 
acquiescence  of  the  English  people, 
I.  143,  244. 

s  auu.  2^  Hen.  Yin.  o.  w:  ct 
15  Hen.  YIII.  c  ii,  §  xiz.  what 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  country  IukI 
no  intention  '  to  decline  or  vafy  fron 
the  congregation  of  Christ's  ChurdL 
in  any  things  concerning  the  very 
articles  of  the  Catholic  faiUi  of  Chrir 
tendom. '  The  same  fedxuga  are  more 
largely  expressed  in  bp.  Toii9tikir$ 
letter  to  Pole  (dated  July  13,  r«36: 
Burnet,  VoL  m.  'Beoords,*  Vo. 
LU.),  with  reference  to  the  car^atal'i 
harsh  and  unscrupulous  treatiae,  i^ 
Uniiaie  Eedeaituiiea  (1535);  ^^  ^ 
history  of  which,  see  Schelhora, 
AmamitaUi  Hitt,  Bed,  i.  xi-190. 
Franoof.  1737. 
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celibacy,  and  had  mairied  for  his  second  wife  (1632)  the  miqlahp 
niece  of  Osiander,  the  distinguished  Lutheran  of  Nurem- 
berg^; jet  little  or  no  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  when 
the  papal  supremacy  was  abolished  either  he^  or  any  of 
the  king's  advisers  were  contemplating  deeper  changes  in 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  realm.  The  alienation  of 
Erasmus^  from  the  continental  reformers  must  have  also 
operated  powerfully  among  his  friends  in  England,  coun- 
teracting numerous  tendencies  to  reformation  which  he 
may  have  excited  there,  and  more  especially  augmenting 
the  distrust  of  Lutheran  principles. 

A  party  favourable  to  such  chan£^  did,  however,  erar  iuw  <ifa  La- 
duaUy  emerge  and  nse  mto  miportance.  The  same  year 
that  witnessed  the  commencement  of  Henry's  negotiations 
with  the  pontiff  (1627)  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
a  small  cluster  of  students  at  Oxford^,  fascinated  by  the 
German  theology.  They  seem  to  have  been  principally 
inmates  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  which  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  new  generation  of  reformers. 
At 'Cambridge  also  men  like  Thomas  Bilney®,  who  was 


*  See  above,  p.  189,  n.  8,  and  Le 
Ba8,  I.  47.  In  1534  he  privately 
sent  for  her  to  EngUind,  where  she 
remained  till  1539. 

'  For  ezampiB,  Cranmer  partiei- 
pated  in  the  condemnation  of  John 
Frith,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield, 
July  4,  1533.  'Hie  said  opynyon/ 
writes  the  archbishop  (June  17),  'j% 
at  suche  nature  that  he  thoughte  it 
not  neoenary  to  be  beleved  as  an 
Art&da  of  our  faythe,  that  ther  ys 
the  Teiy  corporall  preeence  of  Ghriste 
within  the  Oete  and  Sacramente  of 
the  Alter,  and  holdethe  of  this  poynte 
muste  [most]  after  the  opynion  of 
CEcolampadions*  [above,  pp.  i  x  7  sq.]: 
Oriffimu  Zetten,  ed.  Ellis,  n.  40, 
liond.  1815.  liany  of  Frith's  writ- 
ings wcvB  published  in  Vol.  m.  of 
the  Work9  of  the  JBngUtk  and  Seoieh 
Reformen,  ed.  Bussell,  LondL  1810. 
He  ako  distrngaishad  himMlf  by  his 


denunciations  of  the  received  doctrine 
of  purgatory  in  reply  to  Sir  lliomas 
More's  SuppUctOwn  qf  ike  poor  nUy 
90uU  puling  out  of  Purgaiory,  which 
in  its  turn  was  an  answer  to  the 
lampoon  entitled,  The  Supplieaiion  of 
the  Beggare  by  Simon  fish  (reprinted, 
from  Fox,  in  Dodd's  Oh.  HiM.  n. 

^  See  above,  pp.  47  sq. 

'  The  predilection  for  Lutheranism 
was  no  where  shewn  more  strongly 
'than  in  the  Cardinal's  College,  and 
particulariy  by  the  memben  who 
had  been  received  into  it  from  Cam- 
brid^  [cf.  Le  Bas,  Life  of  CWuimer, 
I.  3^.  Among  these  members,  John 
Cliu'k  had  a  right  of  claiming  the 
meoedence :'  Fiddes,  Life  of  Caniinal 
Woleeg,  p,  416,  Loud.  1724.  They 
studied  Liuther's  own  books. 

B  The  fullest  account  of  him  is  by 
Fox,  pp.  998  sq.  ed.  1583.    Bihiey 
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n'-*LMT:>  diar2*:d  wha  I^IIjxdisii  and  bnnit  in  1632,  betrayed  a 
growirz  prediLecticn  for  the  new  opinions*  One  character- 
i&xic  ot  iLid  putT  was  their  wish  to  see  the  study  of  the 
Biole  gvnerallT  lerired:  and  on  the  appearance  of  Tp- 
^^^l^  dale"*  Tersion  ^  of  the  Xew  Testament,  notwithstanding  all 
attempts  to  pot  it  down^  the  fermentation  which  had 
LitLerto  existed  chiefly  in  the  Uniyersities  was  rapidly 
diffused  through  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  of  the  first  OTertures  made  by  Henry  to  the 
German  princes,  who  upon  the  basis  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  had  entered  into  an  alliance  known  as  the 
Schmalkaldic  league,  occurred  in  the  eventful  year  of  1531 
His  main  object  was  undoubtedly  political  ^  yet  by  inviting 
Melancthon  more  than  once  to  England^,  he  manifested  a 
less  warlike  disposition  than  his  previous  folminations 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  In  the  same  year  also 
Cranmer  actually  prevailed  upon  the  convocation  of  Canter- 
buiy  to  join  him  in  requesting  that  Heniy  would  authorize 
an  EngUah  version*  of  the  Bible  for  general  distribution,— 


seems  to  have  exerted  great  influence 
on  the  training  of  biflhop  Latimer, 
and  also  of  archbishop  Parker.  He 
was  first  prosecuted  for  heresy  in 
1527,  before  TonstaQ,  then  bishop  of 
London,  but  escaped  by  recanting. 

^  See  above,  p.  160,  n.  2,  His 
tnmslation,  of  which  two  Gospels 
appeared  at  Hambuiv  in  1524,  is 
reprinted  in  ^gster's  English  ffexa- 
pMf  from  the  '^rms  edition  of  1516. 

*  e,g.  A  roya]  proclamation  was 
issued  in  1530  'for  dampning  of 
erronious  bokes  and  heresies  and 
prohibitinge  the  havinge  of  Holy 
Scripture  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongee  of  Englische,  Frenche  or 
Ducho/  fie,  (printed  in  Notm  a$»d 
Qtmitt^  No,  183,  pp.  4aa,  423). 
IWfore  this  date^  however,  constant 
«ffvvis  had  been  made  to  suppress  aU 
oopiM  of  Tyndale'stranslatton  (Fox, 
|K  1077V  Of  the  fini  edition  (15S5) 
oontaiiMMl  $ooo  copies^  osi^ 


one  is  at  present  known  to  exist. 
But  from  that  time  until  the  jor 
161 1,  when  our  authorised  venioii 
was  put  forth,  no  lees  than  278  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  New  Testa- 
ment in  English  issued  fincm  ^ 
press :  Bible  of  Every  Laad^  p.  163. 

*  Strype,   Ecd.  Memor.  L  215- 
22$,  L<uid.  1 72 1. 

^  '  Ego  jam  aheriB  literis  m  ^ 
gliam  vocor,*  writes  BiebncUioo  is 
^il^u^*  '534:  0pp.  ed.  Brets(^  n. 
708.  Seeothtf exemplificatioiiflaft^ 
fiiendly  fedingin  Laorenoe,  Bam^ 
Leti^  Senn.i.tt.3:  aadct  Bats^- 
g«r*s  contemponneoiB  Harndtchr^ 
OttdL  ^ber  Laka-,  &c^  pp.  79,  ^ 
Jena,  185a 

'  Le  BsB,  I.  106 :  and,  on  taStsrc 
translaftloDs,  aee  Awkraon,  Ama^ 
nf  tU  A^iUk  BAk,  Loud.  1845 
The  aidilMiwp  divided  Tpidski 
of  tbe  New  T«8lainat 
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one  example  where  the  various  lines  of  thought,  the  Medi-   bngland. 
STal  and  Befonning,  promised  to  converge  and  harmonize 
more  fully. 

But  in  order  that  the  future  course  of  our  inquiry  may  Anabaptigm. 
be  cleared  and  simplified,  it  must  be  carefdlly  remembered 
that  in  England,  as  in  continental  states,  a  revolutionary 
party  had  been  fostered  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Reform- 
ation. They  are  distinguished  for  the  most  part  by  their 
general  name  of  Anabaptists  ^  Many  of  their  tenets  coin- 
cided with  extreme  positions  of  the  Lollards,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently hard  to  say,  in  the  case  of  England,  how  far  the 
startling  eccentricities  that  meet  us  at  the  very  outbreak  of 
the  Seformation  were  of  native  growth,  or  were  imported  by 
the  Anabaptist  refugees  from  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands.   As  early  as  1536  the  southern  convocation^,  which 


these  among  the  bishops  for  correc- 
tion, andref^iving&yourable  answers 
from  most  of  them,  Gardiner  in  the 
number.  On  the  other  hand,  Stokes* 
ley,  bishop  of  London,  who  had 
abeady  shewn  his  anti-reformation 
bias,  refused  to  make  his  contribution 
OQ  the  ground  that  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  ¥ras  injurious  to  the 
laity;  it  'doth  nothing  else  but 
infect  them  with  heresy.'  The  court 
perhaps  shared  this  feeling,  since 
Cranmer's  design  appears  for  the 
present  to  have  miscarried.  The 
whole  Bible  in  English  was,  how- 
ever, privately  published  by  Cover- 
dale  in  the  following  year  (1535).  In 
the  June  of  1536,  the  Convocation 
rq)eated  their  request  to  Henry,  and 
in  1537  we  find  Cranmer  presenting 
to  the  monarch  with  his  approbation 
an  English  Bible  'of  a  new  trans- 
lation and  a  new  print,'  usually  en- 
titled Matthew's  Bible,  but  in  rodity 
the  work  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale  and 
Bogers.  Two  years  later  (1539)  the 
same  version  considerably  revised 
was  iflsued  with  an  able  Prrfciee  by 
Cranmer  himself,  and  is  therefore 
commonly  known  as  'Cranmer's,' 


or  'The  Great  Bible.'  This  publi- 
cation was  fully  suictioned  by  the 
crown,  but  in  1543,  when  the  anti-» 
reformation  party  obtained  a  fresh 
ascendancy  at  court,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  (34  and  35  Hen. 
YIII.  c.  i),  interdicting  the  perusal 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English  to 
women  and  artificers,  'prentices,  jour- 
neymen, serving  men  of  the  degree 
of  yeomen  or  under,  husbandmen 
and  labourers. 

'  Traces  of  them  in  England  occur 
as  early  as  1536.  In  1538  a  royal 
commission  was  directed  against 
them  (Oct.^  i :  Wilkins,  ni.  536), 
and  Stow  (p.  576)  mentions  the  cap- 
ture and  execution  (Nov.  a  7^  of 
'Dutch  Anabaptists.'  At  a  later 
period  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  and  in 
that  of  Edward,  swarms  of  them 
crossed  the  channel,  'evil  disposed 
people,'  affirming  'that  England  is 
at  this  day  the  harbour  for  all  infi- 
delity:' see  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Chamberlayne,  dated  Brussels,  June 
7,  1551,  in  Idler's  England  under 
£dw.  VI.  &c  I.  379,  380. 

^  Latimer,  installed  in  the  see  of 
Worcester   (Aug.    20,    1535),   now 
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SNOLAVD.  charged  with  Lollardism  and  burnt  in  1632,  betrayed  a 
growing  predilection  for  the  new  opinions.  One  character- 
istic of  this  party  was  their  wish  to  see  the  stady  of  the 
Bible  generally  reyived :  and  on  the  appearance  of  Tyn- 

nrcuiationqf  dalc's  Ycrsion^  of  the  New  Testament,  notwithstandine  all 
attempts  to  put  it  down',  the  termentation  which  had 
hitherto  existed  chiefly  in  the  Universities  was  rapidly 
diffused  through  all  classes  of  socie^.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  of  the  first  overtures  made  by  Henry  to  the 
Grerman  princes,  who  upon  the  basis  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  had  entered  into  an  alliance  known  as  the 
Schmalkaldic  league,  occurred  in  the  eventful  year  of  1534. 
His  main  object  was  undoubtedly  political  ^  yet  by  inviting 
Melancthon  more  than  once  to  England^,  he  manifested  a 
less  warlike  disposition  than  his  previous  fiilminations 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  In  the  same  year  also 
Cranmer  actually  prevailed  upon  the  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury to  join  him  in  requesting  that  Henry  would  authorize 
an  English  version^  of  the  Bible  for  general  distribution, — 


Beems  to  have  exerted  great  influenoe 
on  the  training  of  bishop  Latimer, 
and  also  of  anmbishop  Parker.  He 
was  first  prosecuted  for  heresy  in 
1537,  before  Tonstall,  then  bishop  of 
London,  but  escaped  by  recanting. 

^  See  above,  p.  x6o,  n.  1.  His 
translation,  of  which  two  Gk)8pels 
appeared  at  Hamburg  in  1534,  is 
rsprinted  in  Bagster's  Engluh  ffexa- 
puij  from  the  Worms  edition  of  1516. 

*  e.g.  A  royal  proclamation  was 
issued  in  1530  'for  dampning  of 
erronious  bokes  and  heresies  and 
prohibitinge  the  havinge  of  Holy 
Scripture  translated  into  the  vulgiff 
tonges  of  Englische,  Frenche  or 
Duche,'  etc.  (printed  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  No.  183,  pp.  422,  423). 
Before  this  date,  however,  constant 
e£Forts  had  been  made  to  suppress  aU 
copies  of  l^dsle's  translation  (Fox, 
p.  1077).  Of  the  first  edition  (1535) 
which  contained  3000  copies^  only 


one  is  at  present  known  to  ex»t 
But  from  that  time  until  the  yau- 
161 1,  when  our  authorised  veraBon 
was  put  forth,  no  less  than  478  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  New  T&^a- 
ment  in  Knglish  issued  frton  tbr 
press :  Bible  of  Every  Laind^  p.  163. 

■  Stiype,  Bed.  Memor.  I.  las- 
aiS,  Lond.  1721. 

^  'Ego  jam  alteris  literis  in  As* 

fliam  vocor,'  writes  Melancthon  in 
farch,  1534:  0pp.  ed.  Bretach.  n. 
708.  See  other  exemplificatioDsof  this 
friendly  feeling  in  Laurence^  BomfL 
Led.  »snn.  I.  n.  3 :  and  c£l  Bataeber 
ger's  contemporaneous  HamdadunjL 
Qts^.  Hber  LviKer,  ftc  pp^  79,  So. 
Jena,  185a 

'  Le  Bas,  I.  T06 :  and,  on  iiitare 
translations,  see  Anderson^  AwnA 
of  the  Bn^Uk  Bibie,  Lond.  1845. 
The  archbishop  divided  l^^ndafe'i 
translation  of  the  New  TeotamoiC 
into  nine  or  ten  pvtiy 
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one  example  where  the  various  lines  of  thought,  the  Medi-   bnoland 
«val  and  Befonning,  promised  to  converge  and  harmonize 
more  fully. 

But  in  order  that  the  future  course  of  our  inquiry  may  Anabaptim. 
be  cleared  and  simplified,  it  must  be  carefdlly  remembered 
that  in  England,  as  in  continental  states,  a  revolutionary 
party  had  been  fostered  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Reform- 
ation. They  are  distinguished  for  the  most  part  by  their 
general  name  of  Anabaptists^.  Many  of  their  tenets  coin- 
cided with  extreme  positions  of  the  Lollards,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently hard  to  say,  in  the  case  of  England,  how  far  the 
startling  eccentricities  that  meet  us  at  the  very  outbreak  of 
the  Reformation  were  of  native  growth,  or  were  imported  by 
the  Anabaptist  refugees  from  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands.   As  early  as  1536  the  southern  convocation^,  which 


these  among  the  biflhope  for  eorrec- 
tion,  andreceivingfaTOiirable  answers 
from  most  of  them,  Gardiner  in  the 
nomber.  On  the  other  hand,  Stokes- 
lej,  bishop  of  London,  who  had 
already  shewn  his  anti-reformation 
bias,  refused  to  make  his  contribution 
on  the  ground  that  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptnres  was  injurious  to  the 
laity;  it  'doth  nothing  else  but 
infect  them  with  heresy/  The  court 
perhaps  shared  this  feeling,  since 
Crsnmer's  design  appears  for  the 
present  to  have  miscarried.  The 
whole  Bible  in  English  was,  how- 
ever, privately  published  by  Cover- 
dale  in  the  following  year  ( 1 5  35).  In 
the  June  of  1536,  the  Convocation 
repeated  their  request  to  Henry,  and 
in  1537  we  find  Granmer  presenting 
to  the  monarch  with  his  approbation 
an  English  Kble  'of  a  new  trans- 
lation and  a  new  print,'  usually  en- 
titled Matthew's  Bible,  but  in  roidity 
the  work  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale  and 
Rogen.  Two  years  later  (1539)  the 
same  version  considerably  revised 
was  issued  with  an  able  Prffact  by 
Cranmer  himself,  and  is  therefore 
conmnonly  known  as  'Cranmer's,' 


or  'The  Great  Bible.*  This  publi- 
cation was  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
crown,  but  in  1541,  when  the  anti" 
reformation  party  obtained  a  fresh 
ascendancy  at  court,  an  act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  (34  and  35  Hen. 
YIII.  c.  i),  interdicting  the  perusal 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English  to 
women  and  artificers,  'prentices,  jour- 
neymen, serving  men  of  the  degree 
of  yeomen  or  under,  husbandmen 
and  labourers. 

'  Traces  of  them  in  England  occur 
as  early  as  1536.  In  1538  a  royal 
commission  was  directed  against 
them  (OcU,  i :  Wilkins,  m.  536), 
and  Stow  (p.  576)  mentions  the  cap- 
ture and  execution  (Nov.  ifs  of 
'Dutch  Anabaptists.'  At  a  later 
period  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  and  in 
that  of  Edward,  swarms  of  them 
cromed  the  channel,  'evil  disposed 
people,'  a£Brming  'that  England  is 
at  this  day  the  harbour  for  all  infi- 
delity:' see  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Chamberlayne,  dated  Brussels,  June 
7,  1551,  in  Tytler's  Eii^amd  under 
Edw.  VI.  &C.  I.  379,  380. 

'  Latimer,  installed  in  the  see  of 
Worcester    (Aug.    so,    1535),   now 
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By o LAND,  assembled  on  the  9th  of  June,  had  fisnnd  it  neoessaiy 
to  deal  with  this  dass^  of  questions  among  others.    The 

Firft9erie*qf  manifesto  then  authorized  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  English  Beformation,  and  is  certainlj  a  futhfiil 
index  of  the  sentiments  that  actuated  the  more  zealous  and 
intelligent  members  of  the  Church.  It  is  entitled  Ariidu 
to  stabfyshe  christen  quietnea  and  unitie  amonge  i»,  aiu/ 
to  avoyde  contentious  opinions^.  After  much  di8CUflsioIl^ 
managed  on  the  one  side  bj  the  primate  and  on  the  other 
bj  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  Henry  himself,  through 
his  yice-gerent  interposing  not  a  few  suggestions^,  a  com- 
promise appears  to  have  been  effected  between  the  tro 
great  parties  in  the  house ;  for  with  the  almost  aolitaiy  ex- 
ception of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  leading 
representatiyes  in  convocation  eventually  subscribed  the 
formulary*.  The  names  of  Lee,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  are  also  included  in  the  list 
as  third  and  fifth  subscribers.  It  is,  however,  next  to  cer- 
tain, that  the  northern  province,  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  averse  to  all  dogmatic  changes,  and 
even  to  the  abolition  of  the  papal  monarchy*,  had  not 


appetn  among  the  leading  prelatee 
fikvourable  to  reformation  (cf.  above, 
p.  i8i,  n.  8).  He  preached  the 
Bormon  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vocation {Stmuma,  pp.  33  eo.  ed. 
P.  S.)  by  the  appointment  of  Cnm- 
mer« 

'  See  the  Ust  of  'mala  dogmata' 
in  WiUdns,  ni.  804. 

*  Beprinted,  with  coDationB  of  the 
different  texts,  in  Hardwick's  Hid, 
of  the  Ardda,  Appendix  I. 

'  There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  debate  reported  in  Fox, 
pp.  1 182  sq.  took  place  on  Uus 
occasion  or  in  the  following  year 
(1537).  Baker,  Ndet  on  Bumet  (of 
which  extracts  are  printed  in  the 
BriHth  Moffonnef  xxxvi.  179),  is  of 
opinion  that  the  meeting  there  alluded 
to  was  a  mere  'convention  of  bishops 


and  divines,'  intrusted  with  the  pn- 
paration  of  the  Intiiivtion  tftt  Cm' 
Han  Man,  AJesor  AUase  (see  sbore^ 
p.  145,  n.  4),  who  took  part  in  tbe 
proceedings  till  silenced  by  CrMUMf 
(Fox,  p.  1 184),  published  an  aoooont 
of  his  discussion  with  Stokesley.  The 
title  is  On  O^  amOorUe  0/  Ae  YM 
ofChd,  ogamtHkeBitkopqfltmdtm, 
said  by  the  trsaslator  to  have  bees 
the  work  of  'Alexander  Alam  Soot' 
(there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodkoo 
Library). 
^  Hardwick,  as  above,  pp.  47-4^ 
'  A  facsimile  of  the  sigiiataiw  b 
pre6xed  to  VoL  I.  of  Dodd'i  Ck. 
Hid,  ed.  Tiemey.  CromweD,  m 
the  representative  of  Henry,  v  ^ 
first  subscriber. 

«  Wilkins,  m.  819:  Sto^pe'iM 
Mtm,  L  a47,  948,  Lond.  1711. 
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assented  to  the  Articles  of  1536.  On  the  contraiy,  some  of  enqlavd, 
the  bolder  malcontents,  both  priests  and  laymen,  hearing 
that  'several  bishops  had  made  a  change  in  the  Amda- 
mental  doctrines/  laboured  to  excite  an  insurrection,  which 
could  only  be  appeased  by  announcing  that  such  alterations 
were  regularly  effected,  and  by  exhibiting  the  autograph 
subscriptions  of  the  chiux^h-authorities^. 

This  document,  if  we  consider  it  as  a  whole,  retained  character  qf 
the  animus  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Some  indeed  of  the  ob-  ^^^^^^^^ 
jectors  noticed  that  allusion  had  been  only  made  to  three 
sacraments *,  viz,  baptism,  penance,  and  the  eucharist^:  yet 
these  are  all  handled  precisely  in  the  Mediseval  fashion. 
Touching  the  doctrine  of  justification^^,  which  appears  to 


7  Hardwick,  m  above,  p.  58.  The 
agitation  in  Lincolnshire  may  have 
been  exasperated  by  bp.  Longland's 
mandate  (Wilkins,  m.  829)  enjoining 
the  clergy  to  avoid  controveraijd 
topics,  and  to  preach  four  times  a 
year,  '  secnndum  A •  ticuloe,  qui  nuper 
per  aercniwsimam  regiammajestatem, 
ac  Udwm.  hujiu  regni  AnffUcg  deri  in 
Oonvocaiione  sua  sandti  fuere.'  On 
earlier  symptoma  of  rebellion  in  the 
Xc»rth,  see  Tomer,  n.  296,  197. 
The  Torkahireaod  Cumberiand  rebels 
who  were  headed  by  Robert  Aske 
and  others,  called  their  movement 
'  an  holy  and  blessed  pilgiimage,'  or 
'  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,'  and  were 
at  one  time  so  formidable  as  to  make 
Henry  think  of  reuniting  himself 
with  Bome  {Ibid.  p.  474,  n.  ax). 
On  their  dispersion  in  the  spring  of 
1537,  very  many  of  the  leaders  were 
put  to  death  (Dodd,  i.  266,  267), 
in<dading  the  three  abbots  of  Foun- 
tains, Gervaux  and  Rivaux. 

>  Hall's  Ckron,  fol.  128,  ed.  1583. 
On  the  probable  reasons  which  made 
the  Convocation  abstain  at  this  time 
from  definitions  respecting  the  four 
subordinate  'sacraments,'  see  Jen- 
kyns,  Pref.  to  Craimier's  Woria,  pp. 
xvi.  xvii. 

*  Chanmer^s  Mudgment  of  the  £u- 
charipi'  waf  farther  indicated  in  1537 


by  his  strong  disapprobation  of  a 
work  on  the  subject  presented  to  him 
bv  the  Swiss  schobu*,  Joachim  Va- 
djaaus.  The  doctrine  it  maintained 
was  Zwinglian:  see  Cranmer's  letter 
to  the  author.  Original  LeUert,  ed. 
P.  8.  p.  13.  After  praising  Zwingli 
and  (Eoolampadius,  so  as  they  had 
assisted  in  correcting  'papistical and 
sophistical  errors  and  abuses,'  he 
adds : '  I  wish  that  they  had  confined 
themselves  within  these  limits,  and 
not  trodden  down  the  wheat  together 
with  the  tares;  that  is,  had  not  at 
the  same  time  done  violence  to  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  doctora  and 
chief  writers  in  the  Church  of  Christ. ' 
^®  Nicholson,  of  Southwark,  who 
printed  'Lutheran' works, put  forth, 
m  1536,  a  'Treatyse  of  Justification 
by  Faith  only.'  In  the  same  year 
Sneer's  MetaphroM  (on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans)  was  dedicated  to 
archbp.  Cranmer  with  a  eulogistic 
preface  (Argentorat.  1536).  Archbp. 
Laurence  lus  pointed  out  {Bampt, 
Leet,  p.  101,  Oxf.  183S)  that  the 
definition  in  Art.  V.  of  1536  is  bor- 
rowed  from  Melancthon's  Lod  Theth 
logiei ;  but  he  fails  to  observe  how 
the  following  part  of  the  sentence, 
'  that  it  to  say,  our  perfect  renovation 
in  Christ,'  betrays  the  touch  of 
another  sdiool  of  uieologiaiu. 
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ENGLAND.  havB  been  already  made  a  subject  of  dispute,  the  synod 
has  attempted  to  preserve  a  middle  course,  between  the 
Lutheran  hypothesis  on  one  side,  and  those  schoolmen  who 
refused  to  sever  the  idea  of  remission  of  sins  from  that  of 
Christian  holiness  or  renovation.  In  the  second  division  of 
the  formulary,  consisting  also  of  five  articles,  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  is  added  with  respect  to  what  are  there 
entitled  '  laudable  ceremonies.'  It  includes  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  reverence  paid  to  images,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  also  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  encounter  a  determined  opposition  from 
the  more  advanced  reformers  ^  The  result  however  was, 
that  these  traditions  were  in  substance  and  effect  to  be  per- 
petuated, after  the  more  flagrant  and  blasphemous  abuses 
of  them  had  been  carefully  pruned  away. 

Among  the  signatures  appended  to  these  Ten  Articles 
were  found  the  names  of  certain  abbots  and  priors,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  last  examples  of  a  race  devoted  to  an- 
nihilation.    The  work  had  been  commenced  by  Wolsey', 


therdigioui 
hottses. 


1  See  above,  p.  195,  n.  5,  respect- 
ing Fritbu  Latimer  also  Id  his  con- 
vocation sermon  (p.  50)  has  some 
caustic  sentences  against  those  Hhat 
begot  and  brought  forth  our  old  an- 
cient purgatory  pick-purse.'  The 
sermon  is  indeed  one  of  the  best 
commentaries  on  the  Articles  put 
forth  immediately  afterwards,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  the  preacher  if  he 
had  been  permitted  would  have  ad- 
vanced far  less  cautiously  than  some 
of  his  brother  prelates.  Very  simi- 
lar enormities  were  brought  to  light 
as  far  back  as  T511  in  the  famous 
convocation  sermon  of  Dean  Ck>let : 
see  Knight's  Life  of  ColH,  pp.  28980. 
»  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VII I, 
p.  1 46,  147.  The  best  materiali 
or  a  history  of  the  series  of  confisca- 
tions that  ensued  are  in  Three  chap* 
ten  of  Letteri  rdaling  to  the  tup- 
pretaion  of  Monatteriee,  Lond.  Gamd. 
Soc.  1843 '  ct  Dodd,  I.  251-394.   In 


p 

fc 


1533  Heniy  had  obtained  a  bull  from 
the  pope  for  the  erection  of  six  nev 
bishoprics  to  be  endowed  by  the 
suppression  of  religious  houses  (Bor- 
net,  I.  Ill),  and  ten  yean  later  fire 
additional  sees  were  founded  at  Ches- 
ter, Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Bris- 
tol and  Oxford :  see  Slat.  34  and  55 
Hen.  y  III.  c.  1 7,  §  iu.  Westminster 
was  to  be  added  to  the  list,  and 
Thomas  Thirleby  was  actually  oaa- 
secrated  bishop,  Dec  9,  1540;  hot 
the  foundation  was  soon  afterwards 
deemed  unnecessary.  This,  howevtf . 
was  a  small  fraction  of  Heniy'i 
scheme,  as  we  find  from  the  draft  of 
a  bill  preserved  in  the  Lett^n  jiut 
cited,  pp.  263,  364,  where  he  con- 
templated  the  erection  of  nine  addi- 
tional bishoprics.  He  also  converted 
fourteen  abbeys  and  priories  int^ 
cathedral  and  coUegiate  chardiea. 
placing  a  dean  and  chapter  in  esck. 
These  were  Canterbuiy,  Bochsster, 
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who,  under  the  protection  of  papal  as  well  as  royal  esoland. 
licences,  dissolved  no  less  than  thirty  religious  foundations, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
at  Ipswich*  Hints  of  more  extensive  confiscation,  which 
had  been  thrown  out  by  this  unscrupulous  minister,  were  ^ 
not  lost  on  his  impoverished  and  rapacious  master.  Crom- 
well, in  his  capacity  of  vicar-general,  undertook  a  visita- 
tion of  all  the  monasteries  in  1635 :  and  as  many  charges 
of  shameless  immorality  were  brought  against  the  inmates, 
more  especially  of  the  smaller  houses,  an  act  of  parliament^ 
was  passed  in  1536  transferring  such  of  them  to  the  crown 
as  were  not  above  the  annual  value  of  £200<  The  larger 
houses  were  at  this  time  mentioned  honourably,  as  if  they 
had  continued  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  their  institution :  yet 
in  the  brief  interval  of  four  years  they  also  were  discorpo- 
rated  and  dissolved^,  their  treasures  thrown  into  the  royal 
coffers,  and  their  lands  all  parcelled  out  among  the  friends 
of  Cromwell,  or  the  tools  and  favourites  of  the  court.  A 
few  voices,  bishop  Latimer's^  among  the  rest,  were  raised*  in 


WeBtmiiiBter,  Winchester,  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Chester,  Bur- 
toQ-on-TreDt,  Gariisle,  Durham, 
ThorDioD,  Peterborough  and  Ely, 
henoe  entitled  'of  the  new  founda- 
tion.' Another  of  his  projects  (Ibid, 
p.  263)  as  corrected  in  his  own 
hmndwritingwas  to  devote  the  spoils 
of  the  monasteries  to  religious,  cha- 
ritable, and  literary  uses,  that 
'  Godes  worde  myght  the  better  be 
sett  forthe,  chyldren  broght  up  in 
lemying,  cleroes  nuryshyd  in  the 
nnivennties,  olde  servantes  decayd 
to  have  lyfynges,  allmeshousys  for 
pour  folke  to  be  sustaynyd  in,  redeni 
off  Greoe,  Ebrew,  and  Latyne  to 
have  good  stypende'  &c.  &c.  But 
the  'great  spoiler'  was  a  'small 
restorer.' 

*  17  Heji.  VIII.  c  28.  The  num- 
ber of  religious  houses  now  dissolved 
was  376,  their  annual  revenue  about 
£33,000.   In  this  case^  however,  the 


grantees,  or  purchasers  of  the  sup- 
pressed convents,  were  bound  to 
keep  hospitality  there  as  in  former 
times. 

*  Stai,  31  Hen.  VIII.  c  13.  By 
this  enactment  the  total  number  of 
suppressed  monasteries  was  aug- 
mented to  645,  the  yearly  income  of 
which  together  with  that  of  colleges, 
chantries  and  other  establishments 
also  dissolved,  was  not  much  less 
than  £160,000,  a  sum  exceeding  the 
third  part  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  the  kingdom.  Twenty- 
seven  mitred  abbots  were  by  the 
same  change  excluded  from  the 
house  of  Lords,  thus  effecting  an 
important  alteration  in  the  poUtical 
constitution  of  England :  see  MUler, 
Bist.  phil.  UUu.  in.  iiB. 

B  RenuUnt,  p.  411,  ed.  P.  S.  So 
far  from  relenting  in  this  particular, 
the  English  monarch  by  act  of  par- 
liament 37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4  secured 
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KNOLAHB.  deprecation  of  these  sweeping  measures,  to  secure,  if  pos- 
sible, that  some  of  the  religions  houses  might  be  spared, 
and  dedicated  to  pious  uses. 

AdfKmeeqfAe  In  the  mean  while  reformation,  as  distinciushed  from 
such  wanton  acts  of  demolition,  had  effected  some  measura- 
ble progress  by  the  putting  forth  of  the  Bishops  Book  or 
'  Institution  of  a  Christen  Man\'  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
of  prelates  and  divines  in  1687.  It  comprises  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria, 
and  also  of  the  much-contested  doctrines  of  justification 
and  purgatoiy.  The  compilers  at  the  same  time  felt  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  discussing  other  points  to 
which  the  novel  aspect  and  position  of  the  English  church 

StsTKS:  imparted  great  significance.    They  contended,  for  example, 

church.  that  the  fabric  of  the  papal  monarchy  was   altogether 

human ;  that  its  growth  was  traceable  partly  to  the  fiivoiu 
and  indulgence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  partly  to  am- 
bitious artifices  of  the  popes  themselves ;  that  just  as  men 
originally  made  and  sanctioned  it,  so  might  they,  if  occa- 
sion should  arise,  withdraw  firom  it  their  confidence,  and 
thus  reoccupy  the  ground  on  which  all  Christians  must  have 
stood  anterior  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
admitted  in  this  formulary,  that  the  Roman  church*  was 
not  unchristian,  but  that  in  connexion  with  other  national 
and  independent  communities  it  entered  into  the  formation 
of  the  universal  brotherhood,  which  Holy  Scripture  terms 
the  Church. 

cotuiereneu  AUusiou  has  been  made  already*  to  the  firiendlier  dis- 

wUh  the  Lu>  •  •  . 

theram:        positiou  manifested  by  Heniy  and  the  leading  members  of 


that  the  few  remaining  chantries  and 
even  the  colleges  for  learning  should 
be  placed  at  his  disposal. 

^  Printed  in  FormtUariet  of  Fcuth 
put  forth  by  auUwriiy  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Oxf.  1825. 

"  Sm  espedally  pp.  55  sq.    The 


moderation  of  this  statement  is  re- 
markable as  compared  with  the 
atrocious  bull  of  exoommunicBtico 
launched  by  Paul  HI.  Aug.  ^  1535 
(Wilkins,  m.  79a  sq. ;  cfc  Tonwr, 
IL  469). 
•  Above,  p.  196. 
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his  council  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  Lntheran  knoland. 
movement.  In  the  December  of  1635  two  envoys^,  bishop 
Fox  and  doctor  Heath,  whom  he  dispatched  to  Saxony, 
had  interviews  on  matters  of  religion  with  some  of  the 
more  influential  of  the  Wittenbergers'^.  This  discussion 
was  prolonged  into  the  following  April;  and  although  the 
disputants  were  still  unable  to  agree  entirely,  their  nego- 
tiations were  reopened  under  favourable  auspices  in  1588. 
On  the  last  occasion  three  Grerman  delegates  were  sent  across 
to  England*  (May  12).  Many  conferences  took  place  by 
order  of  Henry  VIII.  himself,  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
church  being  represented  by  a  select  committee  of  divines. 
The  most  pacific  member  of  this  body  was  the  primate,  how/nutrattd. 
whose  convictions  with  regard  to  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
disputed  points,  approximated^  to  the  views  maintained 
by  the  disciples  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  was  unsupported  by  his  episcopal  colleagues, 
who,  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Gardiner*  and 
Tonstall',  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  some  'abuses'  which 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  Grerman  envoys.  It  was  indeed 
quite  obvious  that  Henry  for  the  present  had  resolved  to 
countenance  no  ftirther  relaxations  either  in  the  ritual  or 
dogmatic  system  of  the  Church.  A  brief  period  of  reaction^® 


*  See  Strype,  Ecd.  Mem,  I.  315  sq. 

*  Two  of  theie  were  PontanuB 
(aee  aboTe,  p.  58,  n.  a),  and  Francia 
Bon^art  (Meiancthoti's  Works,  ed. 
Bretech.  n.  108),  who  insiated  on 
sabecription  to  the  Confeanon  of 
AugBbnrg  as  a  preUminary  to  the 
admienon  of  the  Eng^h  monarch 
into  the  Schmalkaldlc  League.  To 
this  requirement  Henry  objected 
'  unkes  certain  things  in  their  Con- 
feanon  and  Apology  should  by  their 
farniliar  conferences  be  mitigate.' 
Lather  and  Mehuicthon  were  both 
present  at  interviews  held  in  Witten- 
beig  during  January  1536,  tbid,  m. 
16 :  cf.  ui.  104,  n.  a. 

*  Bespecting  them  and  the  fruit 


of  the  negotiations  that  ensued,  see 
Hardwick's  HitL  of  ike  Artidee,  pp. 
64  so. 

'  See  lus  letter  of  Aug.  93,  1538, 
written  a  short  time  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  German  '  Orators/  in  his 
Worke,  ed.  Jenkyns,  I.  263,  264. 

8  Gardiner  had  oonsiBtently  op- 
posed the  negotiations  throughout: 
Strype,  Ecd.Mem,i.  App6nd.No.Lxy. 

*  Seethe 'King's  Answer/ written 
with  Tonstall's  help,  to  the  German 
ambassadon  on  the  taking  away  of 
the  chalice,  against  private  masses, 
on  the  celibacy  of  the  clern^  &c.,  in 
the  Addenda  of  Bumet>  I.  No.  viii. 

(pp.  347-3^). 
w  This  reaction  may  be  said  to 
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BNOLAyp.  ^as  commencing.  The  negotiations  with  the  German 
Slight  rwMMbn,  envoys,  to  saj  nothing  of  the  prejudices  raised  in  many 
quarters  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  by  other 
acts  of  violence,  had  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  essential 
contrariety  between  some  aspects  of  the  'old'  and  ^new 
learning^;*  and  bishop  Gardiner  was  not  the  man  to  over- 
look the  slightest  reflux  of  the  tide,  nor  waste  an  oppor- 
tunity that  promised  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  party. 
This  able  ecclesiastic  had  invariably  opposed  the  Witten- 
berg reformers,  his  antipathy  increasing  rather  than  abating 
after  his  return  from  diplomatic  missions  on  the  continent, 
by  which  he  had  obtained  a  clearer  insight  into  the  de- 
velopment of  Protestantism.  Content  with  the  extrusion  of 
the  Roman  pontiff^,  he  adhered  on  other  subjects  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  stricter  class  of  schoolmen;  and  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  he  beheld  the  growth  in  England  of  religious 
novelties  that  threatened  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the 
church-establishment,  his  energies  were  all  employed*,  and 


hi^aiUd  by 
Gardiner. 


have  culminated  (1543)  in  thecal. 
34  and  35  Hen.VIIL  c.  i,  enjoining 
that  fecoune  must  be  had  to  the 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  for  the 
dedflion  of  controversies,  denouncing 
Tyndale*B  'false  translation'  of  the 
Bible,  restricting  the  use  of  the  New 
Testament  in  English  to  one  class  of 
the  community  (above,  p.  196,  n.  5), 
and  abolishing  all  books  that  com- 
prised any  matter  of  Christian  reli- 
gion, Articles  of  Faith,  or  Holy 
Scripture,  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
set  forth  tiikence  a.d.  1540,  or  to  be 
set  forth  by  the  king.  The  influence 
of  the  same  reactionary  school  is 
visible  in  The  Neeeisary  Doctrine  arid 
Brudkion  for  any  Christian  Man 
(also  printed  in  PormvlarieMof  Paitkj 
Oxf.  1815).  It  is  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Bitkopt*  Book,  above,  p.  aoi, 
sanctioned  by  Convocation  and  en- 
joined by  royal  mandate. 

^  These   became    the   recognixed 
expressions  for   characterizing  the 


*  Medisval'  and  'Kefonning^parfo : 
e.g.  Granmer  {Worhtj  i.  375,  ed. 
Jenkyns)  speaks  of  'the  best  lesmed 
men  reputed  within  this  realm,  some 
favouring  the  old,  some  the  not 
learning,  as  they  term  it  (where 
indeed  that  which  they  caU  the  oU 
is  the  new,  and  that  which  they  call 
the  new  is  indeed  the  old)*. 

'  Above,  p.  xSi,  n.  a  :  to  whicb 
may  be  added  a  vigorous  sennoa 
preached  on  the  papal  supremacy  in 
the  following  reign  (1548).  Gardmer 
became  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Csm* 
bridge,  as  early  as  1525,  and  heldtbe 
office  till  1549.  In  1538,  seven  yean 
after  his  elevation  to  tike  see  of  Win- 
chester, he  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  University  (sec  Godwin,  DtPm- 
nUibus,  p.  137,  and  notes). 

'  A  good  example  of  his  contrO' 
versial  powers  is  fiimished  by  hs 
Ikdaration  (agunst  George  Joye: 
cf.  Maitland's  £t$ayt  on  tke  ReforBU- 
tian,  pp.  4  8q.),  Lond.  1546. 
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often  most  unscrupulouslj  misdirected^  to  evade,  postpone   gNOLANP. 
or  oonnterwork  a  movement  which  he  dreaded. 

It  is  probable^  that  the  ascendancy  at  coxirt  of  Gardiner 
and  others  like  him  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of 
the  '  Six  Articles''  (1539),  *  for  the  abolishing  of  diversity 
of  opinions;'  or  in  different  words,  for  punishing  with 
death,  and  otherwise,  all  persons  who  might  dare  to  call  in 
question  some  of  the  more  startling  of  the  Mediseval  dog- 
mas. Cranmer^  argued  boldly,  but  in  vain,  against  the  ch«eked,hovh 
passing  of  this  brutal  measure:  still  its  operation  seems  to  mer. 
have  been  checked®,  in  part  at  least,  as  early  as  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Indeed  the  moral  greatness  of  the  primate 
shewed  itself  in  nothing  more  conspicuously  than  in  the 
charm  which  he  exerted  on  the  boisterous  and  intractable 
nature  of  his  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  the  malignant 
arts  of  Grardiner  his  rival,  the  archbishop  never  lost*  his 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  English  court ;  and  to  the  in- 
fluence that  he  wielded  there  we  must  ascribe  the  public 
traces  of  a  Reformation-spirit  which  occur  at  no  distant  Further  traces 
intervals  until  the  close  of  the  present  reign.    For  mstance. 


*  See,  for  instance,  the  barbaroos 
torture  and  death  of  lady  Ann  As- 
kew (Aacough)  which  he  instigated 
in  1545:  Fox,  pp.  1234  sq.  ed. 
1583.  John  Bale  also  published  an 
account  of  her  examination,  Mar- 

'  Strype*B  Cranmtr,  I.  160.  The 
king  was  displeased  with  Granmer 
and  others  of  his  school  (according 
to  Strype)  'because  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  give  their  consent  in 
the  parliament  that  the  king  should 
have  all  the  monasteries  suppressed 
to  his  own  sole  use.'  The  charge 
recently  brought  against  Granmer 
to  the  effect  that  he  among  other 
ooortien  sought  to  enrich  his  fSunily 
by  the  spoils  of  the  church,  is  fuUy 
exsmined  in  Mr.  Massinffbtfd's  Eng- 
^  RtfarmaHcn,  Append.  £,  and  ed. 

•  3«  Hen,  VIII.  c  14.  The  Arti- 


cle9  were  first  '  resolyed  by  the  Con- 
vocation.' They  enforce  a  belief  (i) 
in  the  physical  change  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  dements,  (a)  in  the  doctrine  of 
concomitance,  or  the  non-necessity 
of  communion  in  both  kinds,  (3)  the 
sinfulness  of  marriage  after  receiving 
the  order  of  priesthood,  (4)  the  ab- 
solute obligation  of  vows  of  chastity 
&c.,  (5)  the  scripturalness  and  effi- 
cacy of  private  masses,  (6)  the  neces- 
sity of  auricular  confession  (t.  e.  com- 
pulsory). 

7  HerberVa  Life  of  Henry  VII  I.  p. 
51a :  see  also  Mr.  Scudamore's  vin- 
dication of  Granmer  on  this  subject : 
England  and  Borne,  p.  255,  Lond. 
1855. 

^  Maitland's  jfiwa^^as  above,  Ko. 
xn. 

'  See,  for  example,  Stiype's  Cran- 
mer,  i.  -261  sq. 
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in  1641  and  1642  we  find^  him  superintending  a  revision 
of  the  Service-books  and  advocating  the  general  nse  of 
Homilies  for  the  instniction  both  of  ignorant  preachers' 
and  their  flocks.  In  1644  a  Litany*  appeared  in  EngUsh 
nnder  the  same  auspices ;  and  as  it  was  expressly  meant  by 
the  compilers  to  direct  and  elevate  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church,  thej  must  have  recognized  in  its  establishment 
the  triumph  of  one  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
Reformation  was  to  be  conducted,  viz.  the  use  of  ^  such  a 
tongue  as  the  people  understandeth.*  It  is  true  that  efforts 
of  this  kind  were  often  neutralized  in  practice  by  the  oppo- 
sition or  inertness  of  the  anti-reformation  school,  jet  all  of 


^  Strype,  EccL  Mem.  Bk.  I.  ch.  50. 
In  a  sessioii  of  the  southern  oonvoca- 
tion  (March  3,  1541 :  WUkinB,  in. 
861,  862)  it  was  decreed  that  the 
'  Use'  of  Sanim  should  in  future  he 
obseryed  by  all  clerics  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury.  Immediately 
afterwards  (1541)  appeared  a  new 
edition  of  the  '  Pan  E^tiyalis*  of  the 
Sarum  Breviary,  entitled  'Poiti- 
forium . . .  nouiter  impressum  et  a 
plurimis  purgatum  mendis*  (Libr. 
Queens'  doll.  Gamb.  K,  17,  28).  In 
1543  the  archbishop  notified  the 
king's  pleasure  (Feb.  21 :  Wilkins, 
ni.  865)  'that  all  mass-books,  anti- 
phoners,  portuises  fbreviariee]  in  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  newly 
examined,  corrected,  reformed . . . ' 
and  that  after  ejecting '  superstitious 
orations,  collects,  ver8iclee,'fto.  their 
place  should  be  supplied  by  services 
'made  out  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  authentic  doctors.  Portions 
of  the  Bible  in  English  were  also 
ordered  to  be  read.  And  it  is  further 
manifest  from  the  proceedings  of 
Convocation  in  1547  {Ibid.  iv.  15, 
16),  that  new  service-books  had  beoi 
actually  prepared  by  order  of  that 
body  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  Homilies  of  some  kind  or 
other  appear  to  have  been  also 
drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury.    Sudi  per- 


haps were  the  Potiili  on  the  EpkOa 
ana  Ootpelt,  edited  and  in  part  oom- 
posed  by  JEUchard  I^Tcmer  (1540)* 
derk  of  the  Signet  to  th«  king  (ed. 
Cardwell,  1841).  Two  of  then  PcttSs 
have  reappeared  in  the  anthoriaed 
Homilies  for  the  Passion  and  the 
Besurrection.  The  Ltttheimo  ten- 
dencies of  the  editor  were  shewn  m 
early  as  1536,  when  at  Cromwdl's 
order  he  traodated  the  'Aagtburg 
Confession'  and  the '  Apology'  for  h, 
'  whiche  booke, '  he  says  (foL  s)  '  after 
the  judgement  and  censure  of  aD 
indifferent,  wyse  and  lem«d  omd  is 
as  fruitfull  and  as  deridy  oompoted 
as  euer  booke  was'  &c. 

'  The  basis  of  this  formulaiT, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
present  Litaxiv,  was  fumisbed  b; 
a  Medieval  fiighsh  Prymer  (see 
MiddU  Age,  p.  4^),  some  additio«uI 
hints  being  drawn  apparently  from 
Hermann's  '  Consultation'  (abore. 
P-  65,  n.  5,  and  cf.  Procter,  On  tki 
Prayer-Book,  pp.  ^34,  535).  In  the 
King*s  Primer  set  forth  (1545)  by 
Heniy  '  and  his  dergy  to  be  tugfat. 
learned  and  read,  and  none  other  to 
be  used  throughout  all  his  dMoi- 
nions,'  the  Litany  was  also  iuoar^ 
rated.  See  the  Three  Primen,  od. 
Burton,  Oxf.  1834,  and  Ksskdl't 
Dieaeriation,  prefixed  to  Vol  n.  of 
the  Manumenia  BikuiUa,  Lond.  2846. 
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VI. 


them  were  clearly  pointing  onwards  in  the  same  direction,   gNOLAKP. 

and  were  thus  preparing  the  way  for  deeper  changes, — 

changes  that  could  only  be  effected  when  a  kindlier  spirit 

had  begun  to  breathe  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

the  throne.  - — ^ 

Edward  VI.,  the  child  of  Henry's  third  wife,  Jane  Sey-  Pomeai 
mour,  was  acknowledged  king  of  England,  Jan.  28,  1647,  wider  Bdward 
when  only  nine  years  old.  Although  his  natural  gifts' 
were  such  as  to  exalt  him  far  above  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  childhood,  he  must  always  have  been  swayed  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  by  his  guardians  and  advisers.  Two  of 
these  were  his  maternal  uncle  Seymour,  dnke  of  Somerset^ 
('the  Protector'),  and  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
whose  struggles  for  ascendancy  indeed  are  one  great  feature 
in  the  political  annals  of  his  reign.  By  the  mysterious  &1P 
of  the  Protector  and  his  execution  (Jan.  22,  1552),  the 


'  See  the  sketch  in  Lodge's  Par- 
traiU,  I.  169  sq.  Lond.  1849.  £z- 
tncU  are  there  given  from  the  pri- 
nte  Jounul  of  Edwwd.  On  the 
g^enenl  charscter  of  his  education, 
iee  StiTpe's  Life  of  Sir  Jokn  Cheke 
(one  of  his  fint  tutors),  best  edi- 
tion, Oxford,  1830.  The  council 
of  regency  inchided  Gninmer,  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Tonstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  both  of  whom 
like  the  other  prdates,  took  out 
royal  commissions,  as  in  the  reign 
of  Heniy  VIII.  (above,  p.  193, 
n*  4),  empowering  them  to  exer- 
cise ooactive  jurisdiction  in  all 
<:*QaeB  cognizable  by  the  spiritual 
^ofuU,  The  practice  was  however 
inunediately  afterwards  disoonti- 
Qued 

*  Seymour,  then  earl  of  Hertford, 
vas  declared '  Protector  of  the  king's 
reahns  and  governor  of  his  person' 
on  the  1st  of  Feb.  1547,  and  in  the 
foliowioff  month  berame  'master  of 
»n  the  deliberatioDs  of  the  council, 
ud  in  effect  the  sole  director  of  the 
»^&in  of  the  kingdom :'  Guie,  ni. 


104.  It  was  owing  chiefly  to  his 
influence  that  objections  urged  by 
the  princess  Mary,  as  well  as  by 
Gardiner,  Bonner  and  Tonstall,  in 
the  hope  of  arresting  all  immecUate 
change,  were  absolutely  overruled. 
See,  for  instance,  the  royal  InjvnC' 
tiona  of  1547,  in  Wilkins,  iv.  3-8, 
by  which,  among  other  important 
regulations,  a  threat  was  suspended 
over  all  persons  who  '  let*  (t.  e,  pre- 
vented) the  reading  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  English.' 

fi  See  Turner,  Modem  Hltt.  ill. 
181  sq.  Somerset  appears  to  have 
been  an  ultra-reformer  on  principle, 
while  Northumberland  made  use  of 
religious  warsaies  chiefly  to  subserve 
his  private  schemes,  and  ultimately 
avowed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
MedisBval  system :  see  Strype's  Oan- 
mer,  Append,  to  Bk.  iii.  ^.  Lxxni. 
(m.  40'2)  where  he  warns  the  people 
just  before  his  execution  (Aug.  11, 
1553)  agiunst  'thes  sedycyouseand 
lewde  preachers  that  have  opened 
the  booke  and  knowe  not  how  to 
shntt  yt' 
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B90LAHD.  youthfal  nioiuurcli  was  eyentiuJly  tranKfened  into  the  hands 
of  Northumberland,  a  statesman  who  employed  his  talents 
chiefly  in  the  aggrandizing  of  himself;  and  by  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Guildford  Dadley  to  Jane  Ghrey  ^  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  YIL  (May,  1563)  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  royal  master  to  a  visionaiy  project  for  diverting 
the  succession  to  the  crown'  in  fisiyour  of  his  own  con- 
nexions. 

But  while  projects  of  this  kind  were  occupying  the 
minds  of  English  politicians,  a  far  mightier  agitation  had 
begun  to  heave  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  At  the 
accession  of  king  Edward,  it  was  manifest  that  the  eccle- 
siastics, whom  his  father  had  in  vain'  attempted  to  unite 
by  legislative  pressure,  consisted  of  two  great  parties,  one 
of  which  (the  Mediaeval)  as  represented  by  Gardiner*, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  adverse  to  all  iurther  changes: 
while  the  members  of  the  other  (the  Beforming)  party  were 
as  anxious  to  move  freely  onwards  and  complete  the  work 


UeiinOu 
Ckureh. 


^  Ibid,  pp.  930  sq.  EdwBrd*8 
health  had  already  begun  to  fail  in 
the  spring  of  1551. 

'  A  written  agreement,  determin- 
ing Jane's  succession  and  displacing 
the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, was  sisned  by  nineteen  lords 
of  the  councuand  five  judges.  Cran- 
mer  who  at  first  objected,  was  even- 
tually brought  over  and  subscribed 
among  the  rest  (cf.  Strype*s  Cran- 
mer,  Bk.  m.  ch.  i).  A  legal  deed 
was  afterwards  drawn  up,  to  which 
the  young  king  attached  his  signa- 
ture (June  7i)  fourteen  days  b^ore 
his  death:  Turner,  Ibid.  pp.  333, 
334.  Queen  Jane  was  aocordingly 
proclaimed  July  10,  1553 :  see  the 
notes  in  Nicolas,  LUerary  Hemamt 
qf  Lady  Jant  Grtkft  Lend.  1825. 

^  See  the  remarkable  speech  ad- 
dressed to  them  not  long  before  his 
death  in  Stow,  Awiudu,  p.  590. 

*  This  prelate  had  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  Henry  YUL  and  his 


name  was  accordingly  not  indoded 
in  the  council  of  regency.  When 
the  royal  it^^imcftonf  of  1547  (aboTe, 
p.  907,  n.  4)  appeared,  Gardiner  be- 
came refiractory  and  vras  committed 
to  the  Fleet,  Sept.  35,  where  he  re- 
mained till  Jan.  7  of  thefoUowingyear 
(Carte,  ni.  314).  He  was  nltim^y 
deposed  for  non-conformity,  Feb.  14, 
155 1,  Bonner  bp.  of  London  hav- 
ing already  shiu^  the  same  &te. 
Sq>t  a  1, 1549,  (cf.  Turner's  remarks, 
m.  316,  317).  Another  influenUBi 
leader  of  the  anti-refoimation  party 
was  cardinal  Pole,  whose  quanci 
with  his  relative  Heniy  YIU.  oa 
the  divorce«question  had  comp«IIai 
him  to  live  on  the  continent  Tur 
ner  (in.  254  sq.)  charges  him  with 
instigating  a  formidable  insurrectkoi 
that  occun^  in  1549 ;  but  cf.  Do<H 
II.  35,  note.  Cranmer's  elabonu^ 
AiwwT  to  the  Fifteen  AiHda  of  At 
Jiebde  is  printed  in  Stiype,  VoL  n. 
App.  No.  xih 
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thej  had  inaugurated  in  the  former  reign.    This  second   enolanb. 
class,  however,  must  be  carefully  subdivided.     Laying  out 
of  the  question  a  multitude  of  revolutionaiy  spirits,  Ana- 
baptists and  other  sectaries  who  started  up  afiresh  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  reign*,  the  party  in  the  Church  that 
iavouied  progress  was  composed  of  elements  in  some  de- 
gree at  variance  with  each  other.    One  active  section  of  the  AfinitUMtoUh 
church-reformers,  constituting  what  may  be  entitled  the 
first  race  of  Puritans,  embraced  opinions  such  as  we  have 
sketched  in  those  parts  of  Switzerland®  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  had  taken  root.   They 
bore  the  general  name  of '  Sacramentaries;'  and  some  of  their 
brother-reformers,  both  here  and  on  the  continent,  did  not 
scruple  to  place  them  in  the  same  class  with  Anabaptists^. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  conservative  theologians  of 
thig  coimtry  manifested  a  growing  bias  for  the  Saxon  as  andsaaon 
distinguished  from  the  Swiss  theology.    During  the  first 


'  HardwicVs  Hitt,  of  the  Ar- 
tides f  pp.  94  sq.  On  the  various 
fihades  of  Anabaptismy  uxd  also  on 
the  'Family  of  Love/  see  below, 
chap.  V. 

*  See  above,  pp.  115  sq.  Calvin 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  gene- 
rally known  in  England  until  the 
close  of  Henry's  reign.  A  Ust  of 
books  prohibited  in  1542  as  given 
by  Burnet,  Vol.  i.  'Records,*  p.  257 
(ed.  168 1)  is  augmented  by  Baker 
{Brk,  Mag.  xxxvi.  395)  and  in  the 
latter  catalogue  we  find  The  LyteU 
Tretyte  in  Frenscke  of  y*  Soper  of  the 
Lorde  tnade  by  Callwyn,  and  also 
TJie  Work$  every  one  of  CaUtffyn. 

7  Thus  in  the  PottOe  edited  by 
Tavemer  (above,  p.  206,  n.  i)  we 
have  the  foUowing  passage :  '  Beyng 
ones  admonyshed  of  my  errour,  I 
wol  not  obstinately  defend  the  same, 
but  submyt  my  selfe  to  the  iudge- 
ment  of  Uie  churcbe  which  I  wold 
hartely  wyshe  that  other  wold  do  the 
flame,  llien  these  dluerse  sectes  of 
Anabaptistes,  of  Sacramentaries,  and 

K.P. 


of  other  heretiques  shulde  not  thus 
swarme  abrode.  Then  shuld  the 
christen  church  be  in  much  more 
quiet  then  it  is  :*  p.  229.  (Gf.  the 
particulars  furnished  at  this  period 
by  the  letters  of  Richard  HiUes  to 
BuUinger,  Original  Letters,  ed.  P.  S. 
pp.  20^,  221,  266).  In  like  manner 
the  first  statute  of  the  new  reign, 
I  £dw.  VI.  c.  I  contains  heavy  cen- 
sures of  all  persons  who  'unreve- 
rently  speak  against  the  blessed  sa- 
crament in  sermons,  preachings, . . . 
rhimes,  songs,  plays  or  jests,'  (cf. 
Lamb's  Collection  of  Letters,  &c.  p. 
85,  Lond.  1838),  proceeding  at  the 
same  time  to  legalize  communion 
under  both  kinds  in  conformity  with 
a  unanimous  decree  of  convocation 
(Dec.  2,  1547:  Strype's  Cranmer, 
II.  37).  Carte  (ill.  219)  sees  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  'moderation'  of 
the  English  Church  in  a  proviso 
there  inserted,  declaring  that  this 
change  is  'not  to  be  construed  to 
the  condemning  of  the  usage  of  any 
church  in  foreign  countries.' 
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two  years  of  Edward  YI.,  archbishop  Cranmer  may  himself 
perhaps  be  termed  the  leader  of  this  school.  He  was  never, 
it  is  true,  a  servile  follower  of  the  Wittenberg  divines^ 
The  vigour  of  his  reasoning  fiicolties  secured  a  large 
amount  of  independence  to  the  measures  he  adopted:  his 
exalted  station  in  the  Church  and  his  profound  respect  for 
the  decisions  of  antiquity  had  equal  force  in  urging  him 
to  modify  the  wilder  and  more  democratic  tendencies  of 
Lutheranism :  yet,  in  so  far  as  he  had  points  of  contact  on 
doctrinal  questions  with  the  reformers  out  of  England, 
Cranmer  was  at  first  disposed  to  side  most  cordially  with 
it.  No  better  illustration  of  this  leaning  can  be  offered 
than  a  treatise  published  with  his  sanction  in  1648,  and 
commonly  entitled  Cranmer's  Gatechiam}.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  borrowed  firom  a  German  catechieon,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  Latin  version  made  in  1539  by  Justus 
Jonas  the  elder,  one  of  Luther's  bosom-firiends.  The  sacred 
topics  there  discussed  embraced  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Decalogue  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments, 
all  of  which  are  handled  in  the  characteristic  manner  of  the 
Wittenbergers.  For  example,  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments are  consolidated  into  one;  penance  or  absolu- 
tion is  still  regarded  as  an  evangelical  sacrament;  while 
the  expressions  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  Euchaiistic 


^  Richard  Hillee  (a  Zwinglian)  in 
writing  to  BuUinger,  June  4,  1549, 
was  able  to  report  that  the  prelates 
seemed,  '  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
be  acting  rightly;'  and  then  adds, 
with  a  spice  of  sarcasm,  'for  the  pre- 
serration  of  the  public  peace,  Uiey 
afford  no  offence  to  the  Lutherans, 
pay  attention  to  your  Tory  learned 
Grennan  divines,  submit  their  judg- 
ment to  them  and  also  retain  some 
popish  ceremonies :'  Origmal  Ldten, 
ed.  P.  S.  p.  166. 

'  A  ahiit  inttruetion  into  CkritUan 
Retigion,  Ozf.  1839.  '^^  Li^^in  form 


of  the  Catechism  is  also  printed  in 
the  same  volume:  cf.  Kdcher*8  Ca- 
tech.  Cfeaeh.  der  Reform,  Kirtka^  pp. 
61  sq.  Jena,  1756.  The  diief  Eng^ 
lish  variations  in  the  work  are  u 
additional  discourse  against  the  wor 
shipping  of  images  (cf.  the  MamS^ 
Utm  in  Wilkins,  IT.  ai),  and  sd 
exhortation  to  prayer.  In  Cru- 
mer's  dedication  of  it  to  Edw.  VT. 
(also  printed  in  his  ITonb,  «d.J«B- 
kyns,  I.  3i<^3i9)  he  cxpieiieg  \» 
anxiety  to  have  the  yonUi  of  Eng- 
land 'brought  up  and  tended  in  the 
truth  of  God's  holy  Word.' 
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presence  leave  no  donbt  that  Cranmer  and  his  friends  were   England. 
not  unwilling  to  accept  the  Lutheran  hypothesis'. 

The  same  desire  to  cleave  as  far  as  miffht  be  to  existing:  PvMioatun  qr 

^  ^  tAe  Homilies ; 

usages  and  other  traditions  of  the  past,  was  shewn  in  the 
proceedings  instituted,  or  more  strictly  recommenced^,  on 
the  accession  of  king  Edward,  for  the  authorizing  of  Homi- 
lies^ to  be  read  in  churches  every  Sunday,  and  also  for 
translating,  expurgating  and  recasting  the  various  service^ 
books*  of  Sarum,  Lincoln,  York  and  Ban6:or,  so  as  ioandgroouai 

'  .  eonstnutton  of 

compile  one  *use    that  should  in  future  be  the  vehicle  of  ff«?*y«f- 

*  Book. 

worship  to  all  members  of  the  English  Church.  The 
whole  of  these  proceedings  were  conducted  under  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  archbishop  Cranmer ;  still  as  he  wa«  only 
one  of  a  select  committee  to  whom  the  task  of  redistribution 
and  revision  was  consigned,  his  influence  may,  or  even 
must,  have  been  considerably  modified  by  the  suggestions 
of  the  other  members^.    Their  first  production  was  an 


'  Hie  only  apparent  symptom  of 
miflgiring  is  one  that  has  been  no- 
tioed  by  Le  Bas  (i.  311)  where  the 
English  speaks  of  our  'receiying' 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the 
Latin  of  their  '  presence ;'  but  this 
Tariation  might  really  have  been  ac- 
cideittaL 

*  Aboye,  p.  106,  n.  i. 

A  The/'irseifoolro/froifMZtef  (twelve 
innmnber)  appeared  in  1547.  Three 
at  least,  induding  that  C^A^  Saha- 
Han  of  Mankind,  or  Jastification, 
appear  to  have  been  written  by 
Cranmer  himself,  while  those  'Of 
ihe  liGsery  of  all  Mankind/ and  'Of 
Christian  Love  and  Charily /  were 
the  work  of  Bp.  Bonner  and  his  chap- 
lain :  see  Pref.  to  the  Cambridge 
edition,  1850,  p.  xi.  The  same  pur- 
poaes  wonM  be  subserved  by  the 
royal  If^uncUons  of  1547  (Wilkins, 
IV.  4),  directing  the  clergy  to  provide 
'within  three  months  after  this  visi- 
tation, one  book  of  the  whole  Bible, 
of  the  largest  volume  in  English; 
and  within  one  twelve-months  next 


after  the  said  visitation,  the  Para- 
phratii  of  Erasmus  also  in  English 
upon  the  Gospels;'  both  of  these 
being  set  up  in  churches  for  the  use 
of  the  parishioners. 

'  Richard  Hilles  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  (June  4,  1549)  with 
regard  to  the  prevailing  animus  of 
those  who  arranged  the  new  Com- 
munion Office:  'We  have  an  uni- 
form celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
after  the  manner  of  the  ifuremberg 
churches  and  some  of  those  in  Sax- 
ony ;  for  they  do  not  yet  feel  inclined 
to  adopt  your  rites  [i.  e.  of  the  Swiss] 
respecting  the  admmistration  of  the 
sacraments:'  Original  Ldten,  ed. 
P.  8.  p.  a66. 

7  Some  of  these  'notable  learned 
men'  were  Day  bp.  of  Chichester, 
Goodryke  bp.  of  Ely,  Skyp  bp.  of 
Hereford,  Holbeach  bp.  of  Xiinooln, 
Bidley  bp.  of  Rochester,  Thirleby 
bp.  of  Westminster  [see  above,  p.  aoo, 
n.  31,  May  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Tay- 
lor dean  (afterwards  bp.)  of  Lincoln, 
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English  Order  of  the  Gommunion}^  which  in  l&tt  was 
grafted  on  the  Latin  office  for  the  Mass ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  some  few  elements  of  the  additional  service  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  well-known  *  Consultation'  of  Hermaim, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  compiled  in  1543  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Bucer  and  Melancthon.  But  this  meagre  and  in- 
congruous form  of  service  was  only  tentative,  being  ere 
long  superseded  and  eclipsed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
noblest  monument  of  piety,  of  prudence  and  of  learning, 
which  the  sixteenth  century  constructed,  viz.  the  *  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.'  Materials  for  some  work  like  it  which 
had  been  brought  together  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII. 
were  reproduced*  in  1547  at  the  request  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  (Nov.  22) ;  and  after  a  protracted  conference 
held  at  Windsor  in  the  summer  of  1548,  the  arduous  task 
of  the  committee  seems  to  have  been  completed.  They 
agreed,  with  few  exceptions*,  in  recommending  the  Fmt 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  F/.,  which  was  accordingly  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  convocation  and  the  parliaments 


Haines  dean  of  Exeter,  Bobertson 
afterwards  dean  of  Durham,  Redman 
master  of  Trinity  GoUege,  Cambridge, 
and  Cox  afterwards  bp.  of  Ely:  see 
Procter  On  ike  Prayer  Book,  p.  lo, 
n.  5. 

^  Printed  in  Wilkins,  iv.  11  sq. 
together  with  a  sober  proclamation 
issued  with  the  hope  of  checking 
some  of  the  hotter  spirits :  cf.  Proc- 
^f»  PP-  303  ^'f  where  the  parallel 
passages  of  Hermann  will  be  found 
at  length. 

'  See  above,  p.  106,  n.  i.  While 
the  work  of  revision  was  prooeeding, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  repress  a 
number  of  liturgical  innovations : 
see,  for  instance,  'A  proclamation 
against  those  that  do  innovate,  alter, 
or  leave  down,  any  rite  or  ceremonie 
in  the  church  of  their  private  autho- 
rity* 4c.  Wilkins,  iv.  21,  Preachers 
in  like  manner  were  restrained  or 


silenced:  Ilnd.  p.  37. 

'  Dodd,  whose  list  of  oomnuiua' 
sioners  is  somewhat  difiSsrent  from 
the  one  above  quoted,  contends  (n. 
38  sq.)  that  a  minority  of  the  bishops 
were  opposed  to  the  revi8i<Mi.  H^ 
seems  to  attribute  its  general  adof>- 
tion  to  the  fiw^t  that  the  Prayer 
Book  carried  'a  pretty  good  free 
and  varied  very  little,  only  in  cer- 
tain omissions,  from  the  Latin 
Liturgy.' 

^  Thus  in  rebuking  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  for  his  negligence,  sin 
charging  him  to  'see  to  the  bett^ 
setting  out  of  the  Servioe^BookwiUi- 
in  his  diocese,*  the  king's  cooDcil 
remind  him  (July  1 3, 1549)  that  'aft^ 
great  and  serious  debating  and  long 
conference  of  the  bishops  and  other 
grave  and  well-learned  men  in  the 
Holy  Scripture,  one  uniform  Order 
for  common  prayers  and  adminis^* 


^••^ 


i9^ 


>VWU*    vcv 


■IP^WBiV?! 
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and  ultimately  used  in  almost  every  parish  of  the  king's   England. 
dominions*,  *  England,  Wales,  Calais  and  the  marches  oi  Further 
the  same'  (Whitsimday,  June  9,  1649).   Before  the  date  of  ^Xi^»J 
its  publication  an  important  change  had  been  effected  in  the  SS^ar<»f. 
\iew8  of  Cranmer  touching  the  vexed  question  of  the  Eu* 
charist, — a  question  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  underlying 
all  the  controversies  of  the  Reformation-period.    Hitherto 
the  English  primate  had  maintained  in  a  most  public  and 
coercive  form*  that,  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
the  outward  and  inward  parts  of  the  sacrament  are  so  iden- 
tified, that  all  who  receive  the  one  are  thereby  made  par- 
takers of  the  other,  yet  with  the  invariable  proviso  that  the 
faithless  and  impenitent  receive  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 
But  as  early  as  December,  1648,  when  a  discussion  was 
held  upon  the  subject  anterior  to  the  passing  of  Edward's 
Act  of  Uniformity  (Jan.  16,  1649),  he  appears  to  have 
receded  far  from  this  position^,  and  to  have  adopted  the 


lion  of  the  sacraineiits  hath  been, 
and  is  most  godly  set  forth,  not  only 
by  the  common  agreement  and  fuU 
wsent  of  the  nobility  and  commons 
of  the  late  session  of  our  late  parlia- 
ment, but  also  by  the  like  assent  of 
the  bishops  in  the  said  parliament, 
and  of  all  other  the  learned  men  of 
this  our  realm  in  their  synods  and 
convocations  provincial:'  Wilkins, 
IV.  35.  After  such  testimony  it  is 
quite  amaang  to  find  a  writer  like 
Mr.  R.  A.  Wilberforce  {Prineijfdes 
of  Chwrch  Authority,  p.  164,  and. 
^.)  declaring  that  the  statements 
respecting  the  convocational  autho- 
rity of  the  I^yer-Book  'are  so  loose 
and  vague  as  to  prove  nothing.' 

*  The  'Act  for  Uniformity  of 
Service/  &c.  was  passed  Jan.  15, 
1549  (noC  1548):  see  Sua,  2  and  3 
Edw.  VI.  CI. 

*  See,  for  instance,  his  opinion 
touching  the  proceedings  against 
Lambert,  'a  Sacramentary,'  and 
others,  in  LeBas,  I.  iSa  sq.,  and  his 
strong  censure  of  Zwingli,  above,  p. 


199,  n.  p.  One  of  the  earliest  proofs 
of  his  aeparture  from  the  medifeval 
tenets  respecting  the  iocrificieU  cha- 
racter of  the  Eucharist,  is  foimd  in 
the  Queries  concerning  the  Maes  (at 
the  beginning  of  1548):  Worllcs,  U. 
lySsq.  ed.  Jenkyns. 

^  The  following  account  of  this 
important  disputation  is  given  by 
Bartholomew  Traheron  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Bullinger  and  dated 
London,  Dec.  31,  1548:  'On  the 
14th  of  December,  if  I  mistake  not, 
a  disputation  was  held  at  London 
concerning  the  Eucharist,  in  the 
presence  ('  in  oonsessu*)  of  almost  all 
the  nobility  of  England.  The  argu- 
ment was  sharply  contested  by  the 
bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, contrary  to  general  txpecUi' 
tiouy  most  openly,  firmly,  and  learn- 
edly maintained  your  opinions  upon 
the  subject'  [i.e.  the  Swiss  opinion 
in  its  modified  form  and  as  about  to 
be  restated  in  the  Consensus  Tigu- 
rinus  of  1549].  Hie  same  writer 
goes  on  to  mention  that  the  bishop 
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ENGLAND,  hypothesis  of  a  virtual  as  distinguished  from  a  local  piesence 
of  Christ's  glorified  humanity,  in  close  resemblance  to  that 
section  of  the  Swiss  reformers  who  had  acquiesced  in  Cal- 
vin's method  of  explaining  the  mysterious  Presence.  In 
Mdieyonthe  this  vicw  coucurred  the  able  and  devoted  Nicholas  Ridley, 
*"^  «"**•  ^j^Q  }jj|^  acted  for  some  time  as  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  ^ 
and  was  now  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bochester  (Sept.  4, 
1647).  Yet  neither  of  them,  as  we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty from  their  adoption  of  the  First  Edwardine  Prajer- 
Book,  was  inclined  to  question  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  were  in  some  way  or  other  communicated  to  the 
faithful  in  connexion  with  the  eucharistic  elements^  The 
animus  of  that  Service-book'  was  primitive  and  even  medi- 
eval; very  much  of  the  material  was  drawn  directly  from 
the  older  Offices,  and  in  the  portions  where  new  elements  of 
thought  are  visible,  the  sources  which  supplied  them  were 
the  Breviary  of  cardinal  Quignon*,  recommended  by  pope 
Paul  III.,  and  still  more  the  Consultation  of  archbishop 


of  Rochester  (Ridler),  who  had  re- 
jected the  dogm»  of  tFuurahstuitiA- 
tion  M  early  m  1545,  on  reading  the 
work  of  Batramn  {Middle  Age,  pp. 
179,  180),  defended  the  same  poei- 
tion,  and  that  the  reeult  was  a  *  bril- 
liant viotoiy  of  the  truth.'  But  the 
bias  of  Traheron  is  disoemible  in  the 
next  sentence  where  he  adds,  that 
'it  is  all  oyer  with  LutheranUtn* 
('video  plane  actum  de  Lutheran- 
ismo*) ;  and  it  is  even  probable  that 
he  misunderstood  some  parts  of  the 
disputation,  for  in  a  hurried  post- 
script appended  to  his  letter  by  John 
ab  Ulmis  we  read,  '  The  foolish  bi- 
shops have  made  a  marvellous  reoan* 
tation.' 

^  See  Gloucester  Ridley's  Ltfe  of 
Ridley f  Lond.  1763;  and  cf.  the 
notes  in  Wordsworth's  Ecd.  Buh 
graphy,  Vol.  in.  i  sq. 

'  e,g.  Ridley  states  the  matter 
thus  (m  his  Brirf  DeeUuxUum  of  the 
Lord^i  Supper,   Works,    ed.    P.  S. 


5 p.  10,  11):  'The  oontroversy  fio 
oubt  which  at  this  day  troabktb 
the  Church  (wherein  any  mean  [it. 
moderately]  learned  man,  either  oki 
or  new,  doth  stand  in)  is  not,  wb«* 
ther  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  no  bettertbsn 
a  piece  of  common  bread,  or  no ;  <ff 
whether  the  Lord's  table  is  no  more 
to  be  regarded  than  the  table  of  soj 
earthly  man ;  or  whether  it  is  bot » 
bare  sign  or  figure  of  Christ  and  no- 
thing dse,  or  no.  For  all  do  fftvM 
that  St.  Paul's  words  do  reouire  Uut 
the  bread  which  we  break  is  tbe 
partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,'  &c- 
'  It  is  printed  in  paraUel  ooluxm^ 
with  the  later  versions  of  the  Fnpr- 
Book,  in  Keeling's  LUmrgiee  JBrU»- 
niece;  Lond.  1841. 

^  His  reformed  Breviary  was  fifft 
printed  in  1536.  In  the  Utle  it 
professes  among  other  things  to  be 
'ex  sacra  et  canonica  Scriptaxa.*> 
accurate  dlgeetum.* 
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Hermann  of  Cologne.    For  instance,  the  baptiBmal  office   England. 
was  indebted  veiy  largely  to  this  formulaiy,  and  through 
it  to  one  of  Luther's  compilations^,  made  as  early  as  1623. 

Such  peculiarities,  however,  proved  offensive  to  (mi^DUmui^ 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  manifested  what  Prayer-sook. 
was  held  to  be  unjustifiable  tenderness  for  '  Popery,'  and 
countenanced,  in  some  degree,  those  '  Lutheran'  rites  and 
tenets  ^  which  by  the  extreme  reformers  began  to  be 
esteemed  of  kindred  origin.  The  £a>ll  of  Somerset^,  at  the 
same  conjuncture,  tending  to  revive  the  hopes  of  Gardiner 
and  other  Medis&valists,  conduced  ere  long  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  same  party;  for  the  vigorous  measures  taken 
by  the  Council^  to  defeat  the  machinations  and  reduce  the 
power  of  the  reactionary  school,  gave  courage  to  those 
ardent  members  of  the  Church  who  laboured  to  effect  still 
deeper  changes.  Fresh  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
were  also  found  to  harmonize  imperfectly  with  portions  of 
the  ancient  ceremonial,  and  indeed  with  nearly  all  the 
genius  of  the  church-system. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  school  mEooperand 
which  this  spirit  was  fermenting,  is  John  Hooper^.    On 


B  See  Iku  TauflUehlem  verdeuUcht 
dwvh  D,  Martin  Lwthem  (15^3)  in 
Daniel's  Codex  lAtwrg,  Ecd.  LtUher. 
pp.  1S5-30T. 

•  See  above,  p.  110,  n.  i,  p.  113, 
n.  7,  for  tbe  remarlu  of  Hilles  and 
iWheron,  boih  of  whom  were  op- 
posed to  '  Lutheranism.'  Subse- 
2ttentl7  it  was  the  fashion  to  class 
mtherans  with  'Eoebolians'  (?  ixri- 
|S6Xo(  s  '  men  of  the  long  bow')  and 
'semi-papists:'  e.  g,  Zvrich  Lettera, 
ed.  P.  S.  I.  169,  n.  a6i,  262, 

'  Above,  p.  aoy,  n.  4. 

'  e,ff.  A  royal  order  was  issned 
(^^  ^5>  1549)  complaining  that 
'  dyyeTS  unqnyette  and  evill  disposed 
persona  sithence  the  apprehension  of 
the  dnke  of  Sommersett^  have  noysed 
and  bnited  abrode,  that  they  sholde 
baye  agayne  theirs  olde  Lattenne 


sendee,  ther  oo^jm^  bredde  and 
water,  with  snche  lyke  yayne  and 
superstitionse  ceremonies,  aa  thoughe 
the  teHtmge  forike  of  the  saide  boke  [«.e. 
the  1st  Prayer-Bookjhad  benth'onlie 
acte  of  the  saide  duke,*  To  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  the 
king  goes  on  to  give  directions  for 
the  surrender  of  'all  aDtiphoners, 
missales,  ffraylee,  prooessionalles, 
manuelles,  legendes,  pies,  portasses, 
jomalles,  and  ordioaUes  after  the  use 
of  Sarum,  Lincoln,  Tork  or  any 
other  private  use,'&c.  Wilkins,  rv. 
37»  38.  On  the  havoc  that  ensued, 
see  Maskell,  Momtm,  Situal,  i.  pp. 
dxziilsq. 

*  See  the  biographical  notices 
prefixed  to  both  his  S<trly  and 
Later  Writings,  ed.  P.  a  1843  and 
1852. 
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EyoLANP.  graduating  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1618,  he  removed 
to  Gloucester,  where  he  seems  to  have  entered  a  Cistercian 
convent,  but  revisited  the  theatre  of  his  early  studies  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  reformation.  He  soon  became  addicted  to 
the  'new  learning,'  and  his  bold  denunciation  of  abuses 
rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  heads  of  colleges* 
On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  (1639),  he  felt 
himself  unable  to  maintain  his  ground  at  Oxford,  and 
accordingly  retired  to  Ziirich,  where  the  influence  of  Heniy 
Bullinger  was  then  predominant.  By  friendly  intercourse 
with  this  accomplished  theologian.  Hooper  s  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  had  been  brought  into  complete  accord- 
ance with  the  Swiss  theology^;  and  as  he  was  animated 
by  fervent  piety  and  indefatigable  zeal',  it  followed  that 
the  principles  he  had  imbibed  were  rapidly  disseminated  in 
his  own  country,  when  he  ventured  to  return  in  1648.  While 
Cranmer,  whose  irresolution  had  grown  offensive  to  North- 
umberland^, appears  to  have  remained  in  comparative 
seclusion.  Hooper  and  his  friends  were  loudly  pressing  on 
the  court*  the  absolute  necessity  of  further  and  more  sweep- 
ing changes.  It  was  owing  in  no  small  measure  to  his 
representations  that  the  ardour  shewn  already  in  abolishing 
images^  and  other  'monuments  of  idolatry,'  was  now  directed 


hUffrtat 
infiiunM  at 
courL 


^  He  WM  still  at  Zttrich  in  1547 
when  he  publiahed  An  angwer  unto 
my  Lord  of  Winekester't  bo<^t  ^>^ 
tUUd  A  Detection  of  the  DenTa  So- 
phiatry  fwritten  by  Grardiner  in  x  546], 
fohereinth  he  robbeth  the  unlearned 
people  of  the  true  bdirf  in  the  moit 
bUued  aacravMnU  of  the  aJtar, 

*  He  Bhewed  this  immediately 
after  hia  return  from  Switzerlana, 
by  preaching  Tigoroualy  against  the 
Anabaptists :  see  his  lett^  to  Bul- 
linger (June  35,  1549)  in  Original 
LeUertf  ed.  P.  S.  p.  87,  and  his  trea- 
tise entitled  A  Leaaon  of  the  Incar- 
nation  of  Chriti,  levelled  at  the  same 
class  of  misbeUeTera(i549),  in  Later 


Writinffa,  pp.  i  sq. 

'  See  above,  p.  148,  n.  3. 

^  His  seven  Sermons  on  J<Hia8 
'  made  and  uttered  before  the  kings 
MajesW  and  his  most  honouiahle 
CounciV  ^61^  printed  in  1550: 
Early  Writinffa,  pp.  431  sq.  At  the 
same  time  Burcher,  one  of  his  ad' 
mirers,  wrote  to  Bullinger  (Dec  08, 
1550) :  *  Hooper  is  striving  to  effect 
an  entire  purification  of  the  church 
from  the  very  foundation  :'  Original 
Lettera^  p.  674. 

'  One  of  Edward's  It^tautiona  in 
1547  (Wilkins,  iv.  7)  required  the 
removal  and  extinction  of  'allsfarines, 
covering  of  BhrineB,  all  tables,  can* 


MR 
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to  oonyert  the  altars  into  tables®,  at  the  same  time  changing  bnolanb. 
the  position  of  these  latter  in  such  a  waj  as  to  destroy  '  the  lumovaiqf 
false  persnasion  which  the  people  had  of  sacrifices.'  Bishop 
Ridley,  now  translated  to  the  see  of  London  (April  1, 1660), 
had  himself  conspired  with  Hooper  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  object^;  but  a  different  class  of  controversies  being 
opened®  on  the  designation  of  Hooper  to  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester,  it  was  felt  that  some  restraint  must  be  imposed 
upon  his  revolutionary  tendencies.     The  bishop  of  London 
argued  '  most  urgently  and  pertinaciously '  in  favour  of  the 
mediaeval  vestments,  while  the  bishop-designate  as  perti-  vestmerUr 
naciously  refused  to  wear  them  till  he  was  eventually  com-  ^^*''^^*^*^' 
mitted  to  the  Fleet  by  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil' (Jan.  27,  1661).    The  feud  was,  however,  suspended 


dlestickfl,  trmdles  or  rolls  of  wax, 
pictures,  pfltlntingB,  and  all  other 
momunents  of  feigoed  miracles,  pil- 
grimages, idolatry  and  superstition ; 
so  that  Uiere  remain  no  memory  of 
the  same  in  walls,  glass-windows,' 
kc.  Tliis  mandate  was  reiterated 
early  in  the  next  year,  Feb.  ii, 
'547  (-  '548)-  Gardiner's  view  of 
the  matter  may  be  seen  in  his 
Letter  to  Ridley  (June  10,  1549); 
Ridley's  Work»,  Append,  iv .  ed.  P.  S. 

*  See  his  fourth  S^mon,  as  above, 
p.  488,  'As  long,' he  contended,  'as 
the  altars  remain,  both  the  ignorant 
people  and  the  ignorant  and  evil- 
persuaded  priest  will  dream  always 
of  sacrifice. 

7  l%us  Hooper  himself  writes  to 
BuUinger  (March  ay,  1550) :  'There 
has  lately  been  appointed  a  new 
biabop  of  London,  a  pious  and 
learned  man,  if  only  his  new  dignity 
do  not  change  his  conduct  He  will, 
I  hope,  destroy  the  altars  of  Baal, 
as  he  did  heretofore  in  his  church 
when  he  was  bishop  of  Rochester. 
I  can  scarcely  express  to  you,  my 
very  dear  fiiend,  under  what  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  we  are  labour- 
ing and  struggling  that  the  idol  of 
the  mass  may  be  thrown  out ;'  Ori' 


ginal  LetterSf  p.  79:  cf.  a  previous 
letter,  p.  77.  For  Ridley's  InjunC' 
turns  (1550),  see  his  Works,  pp.  319 
sq.  His  great  objects  were  to  secure 
uniformity  and  to  turn  the  simple 
'  from  the  old  superstitious  opinions 
of  the  popish  mass.'  He  also  pub- 
lished 'reasons  why  the  Lord's  Board 
should  rather  be  after  the  form  of  a 
table  than  of  an  altar;'  Ihid.  pp. 
331-334 :  cf.  Heylin,  Hist,  ofjieforvit 
ed.  Robertson,  i.  201  sq. 

^  Strype  has  a  long  chapter  {Me- 
morials  of  Cranmer,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xvii.) 
on  '  neper's  troubles :'  cf.  the  reform- 
er's own  account  in  a  letter  to  Bui* 
linger  (Aug.  i,  1551) :  Orig.  Let.  p.  9. 

'  'Upon  a  letter  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  that  Mr.  Ho- 
per  cannot  be  brought  to  any  con- 
formity, but  rather  persevering  in 
his  obstinacy  eoveleth  to  prescribe  or- 
ders and  necessary  laws  of  his  head; 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet :'  MSS.  Council 
Book,  quoted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Strype,  ii.  217,  n.  *.  The  arch- 
bishop had  previously  spoken  against 
him  (he  writes  Ortg.  Let.  p.  81}, 
'with  great  severity  on  account  of 
my  having  censured  the  form  of  the 
oath'  (meaning  the  adjuration  'by 


Hoopef't 
otjekiontto 
an  early 

Articles. 
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BNQLAyp.  for  the  present  by  Hooper's  nominal  compliance^  and  his 
consecration  followed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1651. 

Bat  this  controTersj  on  the  number,  shape  and  colour 
of  the  clerical  vestments,  did  not  Aimish  the  only  source  of 
bickering  and  recrimination.  It  is  now  established'  that 
before  the  close  of  1649,  a  series  of  Articles  of  Beligion 
had  been  drawn  up  and  circulated  by  archbishop  Craumer 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  orthodoxy  of  all  preachers 
and  lecturers  in  divinity.  Three  of  these  Hooper  deemed 
exceptionable,  when  they  were  offered  to  him  for  subscrip- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1660*.  He  objected  to  the  first 
because  it  made  use  of  the  expression  '  sacraments  confer 
graced*  which  he  would  fieiin  have  altered  into  'seaF 
or  'testify  to'  the  communication  of  grace:  the  second} 
because  it  exacted  absolute  conformity  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer^;   and  the  third,  because  by  it  he  wa3 


Gkxl,  the  saints  and  the  holy  Gro- 
spels*). 

^  His  own  expressions  are  remark- 
able :  '  As  the  Lord  has  put  an  end 
to  this  oontroyersy,  I  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  riolate  the  sepul- 
dire  of  this  unhi^py  tragedy.'  Orig, 
Ldt,  P*  9'*  Richard  HlUes  in  writ- 
inff  from  London  March  ii,  1551, 
inrorms  BuUinger  that  Hooper  had 
'yielded  up  hu  opinion  and  judg- 
ment' on  certain  '  matters  of  indif- 
ferenoe,'  and  had  preached  in  the 
Lent  of  that  year  '  habited  in  the 
scarlet  episcopal  gown'  [».  e.  chimere], 
some  of  the  bystanders  approying, 
others  condemning  the  costume : 
Hid,  p.  271. 

'  See  Hooper's  letter  to  BuUin- 
ger Dec.  17,  1549,  Orig.  Let,  p.  71. 
This  statement  is  repeated  p.  76, 
where  he  also  speaks  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  five  bishops  as  '  fayour* 
able  to  the  cause  of  Christy'  and 
holding  'right  opinions'  on  the  Eu- 
charist. 

>  He  was  nominated  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Gloucester  May  15,  1550, 
and  on  the  aSth  of  the  same  month 


Micronius  giyes  an  account  of  his 
exceptions  in  writing  to  BuUioger 
from  London.  He  adds,  'whstwiQ 
be  the  result,  I  do  not  know.' 

*  Seeaboye,  p.  i30,n.  i,p.  176,0.1, 
which  shew  the  source  and  na^fcure  of 
his  scruples.  It  is  remaikable,  that 
although  the  phrase  '  oonfeiTe  gra* 
tiam'  18  not  used  in  the  preeeat 
B<nglish  Articles  with  referenoe  to 
the  sacraments,  it  doa  occur  in  the 
Meadt  of  JUUgioH  (a  series  of  twentv- 
four  articles  compiled  by  Parker  aod 
his  friends  in  1559:  Strype's^itMl^ 
I.  2\6,  a  17).  We  there  find  'Bsp- 
tisma  et  Bucharistiamy  qmbtu  ctm- 
fertur  graiia  rite  sumentibus.*  Awi 
Hooper  himself  (singularly  enoagh) 
in  one  of  his  Laier  Writinfftf  p.  45t 
employs  the  same  phraseology :  'th^ 
(i.e.  sacraments)  are  snoh  signs  as 
do  exhibit  and  give  the  thing  that 
they  signify  indeed.' 

'  AUudiiig,  of  course,  to  the  Fu^ 
Book  of  Edward  YL  which  «« 
peculisu>ly  distasteful  to  hinu  *  I  aio 
so  much  offended  with  that  Book, 
and  that  not  without  abundant  rear 
son'  are  his  wotds  in  writing  to 
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required  to  signify  his  approbation  of  the  English  Or-   awoLANP. 
dinal^. 

A  different  class  of  agencies  meanwhile  contributed  to  Arrfoaiqf 
stimulate  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  that  gave  birth  to  r^fugen. 
animadversions  of  this  nature.  The  Interim^  of  1648  and 
other  causes  had  driven  from  their  homes  a  multitude  of 
foreign  Protestants,  who  after  ascertaining  the  propitious 
turn  that  church-affairs  were  taking  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land, hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  Cranmer's  hospitality. 
Three  of  the  more  eminent^  of  these  refugees  were  Laski, 
Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  all  of  whom,  in  various  measures 
and  in  different  connexions,  we  have  seen  advancing  the  re- 
formatory movements  of  the  age.  While  Laski  *  was  permit^ 
ted  to  officiate  as  the  superintendent  of  the  French,  Belgian, 
Italian  and  German  Protestants,  who  celebrated  their  religious 
worship^®  in  the  metropolis  (1550),  Buoer  was  appointed  to 
the  theological  chair  at  Cambridge  (1549),  and  Martyr  to 
the  corresponding  post  at  Oxford  (1548).    As  might  have 


Bnltinger,  March  ly,  1550,  'that  if 
it  be  not  corrected,  I  neither  can 
nor  will  communicate  with  the  Church 
in  the  administration  of  the  Supper:' 
Original  Letters,  p.  79. 

0  In  the  letter  just  quoted  he  de- 
eUunes  that  he  had  brought  forward 
many  objections  against  the  form  of 
Ordmation,  'on  which  account,'  he 
adds,  'I  have  incurred  no  small 
hostUity:'  p.  81.  The  work  had 
only  just  been  completed  (Feb.  18, 
1549  as  1550)  by  a  committee  of 
bishops  and  others,  and  was  not  in- 
deed mpended  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  until  1553  {Stat,  5  and 
6  Bdw.  VI.  c.  I,  §  5). 

^  Above,  pp.  6S,  69. 

^  Other  mfluential  foreigners 
with  'Swiss'  leanings,  were  Dryan- 
der  (above,  pp.  104, 105),  and  Ochino 
(above,  p.  108).  On  the  contrary 
Paul  Fagius  (Phagius)  promoted  to 
the  Hebrew  professorslup  at  Cam- 
bridge^ wheie  he  died  (Nov.  1 5,  x  549), 


and  Peter  Alexander,  whom  the 
primate  employed  as  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, held  'Lutheran'  principles 
like  those  of  Buoer :  cf.  Strype's 
Cranmer,  Bk.  Ii.  ch.  xiii.  and  notes 
in  the  £.  H.  S.  edition  (11.  143,  144). 

*  Above,  p.  77,  n.  7.  Laski'sfint 
visit  to  England  in  September,  1548, 
lasted  six  months.  He  returned  in 
the  spring  of  1550  and  commenced 
his  ministerial  labours  in  the  follow- 
ing July. 

^^  See  the  king's  letters  patent 
(July  74,  1550)  autiiorizing  their  as- 
sembly and  appointing  a  'superin- 
tendens*  and  four  'ministri,'  who 
were  to  be  allowed  'sues  libere  et 
quiete  frui,  g^udere,  uti,  et  exeroere 
ritus  et  oeremonias  suas  proprias,  et 
disciplinam  ecclesiasticam  propriam 
et  peculiarem :'  Wilkins,  iv.  65 ;  cf. 
Original  Letten,  pp.  567  sq.  from 
which  we  learn  that  Bidley  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  this  scheme, 
while  Cranmer  favoured  it. 


ENGLAND. 

Peculiar 
opmioruqf 
tkeir  leadert. 


RtoiHon  Q^ 
the  Snalieh 
Pratfer-Book : 
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been  predicted,  these  three  scholars  now  disseminated  the 
peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  they  had 
imported  from  the  continent,  agreeing  in  their  estimate  of 
many  subjects  then  contested,  and  in  others  manifesting 
all  their  characteristic  varieties.  For  instance,  Bucer  was 
a  moderate  '  Lutheran,'  and  as  such  decided  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  school  of  Hooper*,  and  the  advocate  of  loftier 
views  respecting  the  Eucharist*.  Martyr,  on  the  contraiy, 
had  always  sided  with  the  Swiss  in  their  comparative 
depreciation  of  the  sacraments',  and  afterwards  evinced  his 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg*:  while 
Laski,  whose  predilections  and  aversions,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  coincided  on  the  whole  with  those  of  Peter  Martyr 
and  the  Swiss  divines,  had  shewn  himself  more  tolerant  of 
others,  if  not  absolutely  in  favour  of  reunion  with  the 
moderate  section  of  the  Lutherans*. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes,  partly  to  the  spirit  which 
had  been  diffused  by  Hooper  and  his  followers,  partly  to 
religious  scruples  ventilated  in  the  vmtings  and  disputations 


1  Thua  Burcher  writes  to  BuUio- 
ger  Dec.  28,  1550,  while  the  contro- 
versy about  the  ▼estments  and  other 
topics  was  still  pending:  'Hooper 
has  John  k  Lasoo  and  a  few  otben 
on  his  side  ;  but  against  him  many 
adversaries,  among  whom  is  Buoer ; 
whOy  if  he  possessed  as  much  influ- 
enee  now  as  he  formerly  did  among 
us,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
Hooper's  preferment,  for  he  would 
never  have  been  made  bishop  :*  Ori- 
ginal  Letteri,  p.  675. 

'  See  above,  p.  166,  n.  i.  Bur- 
chcr  writing  (May  30,  1549)  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Bucer  and  Fagius 
prays  that  they  may  not  'pervert' 
the  archbishop,  'normake  him  worse.' 
Orig,  Let.  p.  653.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  Bucer  adhered  to  the 
expression  'conferre  gratiam'  (cf. 
above,  p.  918,  n.  4)  which  he  uses 
8eri^  Aiif^kanay  p.  477. 

*  Strype,    Cranmer,   Bk.   ii.   ch. 


xiv.  gives  a  full  account  of  Martyr's 
disputation  on  the  Eucharist  at  Ox* 
ford.  May,  1549.  His  own  npoity 
with  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  was 
published  inmiediately  aftervaidSf 
and  in  recounting  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  to  Bucer  (June  15),  be  ex- 
pressed his  fear  lest  the  German  pro- 
fessor should  condemn  the  positioiii 
he  had  there  advanced,  {/hid.  Vol 
II.  p.  164).  In  1553  (June  14),  he 
wrote  an  important  letter  to  Bul- 
linger  informing  his  correspondent 
thskt  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramenta 
was  then  exciting  great  oontroversy 
in  the  Church  of  England,  many 
persons  hesitating  'an  graiia  cvi^e- 
roiur  per  sacramenta:'  see  it  as 
edited  m  1850  with  remarks  upon  it 
in  a  LeUer  to  the  Rev.  W,  Goode  (the 
editor)  by  Mr.  Maadngberd,  Loiul 
1850. 

*  Above,  p.  1 70,  n.  4. 

•  Above,  p.  171. 
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of  continental  refugees,  the  Prayer-Book  had  been  scarcely  bnqland. 
pat  in  circulation,  when  attempts  were  made  to  subject  it 
to  firesh  examination  and  revision.  It  is  possible  that  some 
promoters  of  the  scheme  were  influenced  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that  here  and  there  a  non-reforming  clergyman®  would  seek 
to  justify  his  preaching  on  the  Eucharist,  if  not  on  other 
subjects,  by  adducing  in  his  favour  the  authority  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  They  were  anxious,  therefore,  to  procure  proftotfo 
the  introduction  of  such  changes  as  would  simplify  their  ^thS^au/r 
controversy  with  the  Mediasvalist ;  and  both  the  tone  and 
wording  of  the  Act^  of  Parliament,  by  which  their  criticism 
was  ultimately  sanctioned,  harmonize  with  this  construction 
of  the  motives  then  prevailing.  Still  of  those  who  wel- 
comed the  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  many  persons 
were  imquestionably  actuated  by  dislike  of  what  was 
plainly  stated  in  the  older  offices  and  rubrics.  In  the 
southern  convocation  of  1550^,  doubts  were  uttered  as  to 
the  propriety  of  retaining  so  many  holy-days®;  indications 
were  not  wanting  of  antipathy  to  some  of  the  mediaeval 
vestments,  or  the  postures  and  the  place  of  the  officiating 
minister ;  while  other  representatives  appear  to  have  criti- 
cized the  general  structure  of  the  Eucharistic  office,  and  to 


'  Soch  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  6ardiner*8  policy :  see  Oranmer's 
Wcnrkt,  ed.  Jenkyns,  in.  93,  99,  and 
other  places. 

'  Stat.  5  and  6  Edw.  YI.  c.  i. 
The  fifth  section  begins:  'Because 
there  hath  arisen  in  the  use  and  ex- 
ercaae  of  the  aforesaid  Common- 
serrice  in  the  Church  heretofore  set 
forth,  divers  doubts  for  the  fashion 
and  manner  of  the  ministration  of 
the  same,  rather  by  the  curiosity  of 
the  minister  and  mistaken,  than  of 
any  other  worthy  cause;  therefore, 
as  well  for  the  more  plain  and  mani- 
fest explanation  hereof,  as  for  the 
more  perfection  of  the  said  Order  of 
Common  Service,  in  some  places 
where  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
same  prayers  and  fashion  of  service 


more  earnest  and  fit  to  stir  Christian 
people  to  the  true  honouring  of  Al- 
mighty God,'  &c. 

"^Heylin,!.  la  7, 2 18,  ed.  Robertson. 
The  acts  of  the  ConvocatioD,  he  ob- 
serves, were  in  his  time  very  imperfect. 

^  Some  of  these  had  been  abro- 
gated in  1536,  on  the  ground  that 
*the  nomber  was  so  excessyvely 
growen,  and  ydt  dayly  more  and 
more  by  mens  devocyon,  yea  rather 
supersticyon  was  like  farther  to  en- 
crease.'  By  the  StcU,  5  and  6  Edw. 
YI.  c.  3,  where  a  special  list  was 
authori2ed,  it  is  enacted  that  *  none 
other  day  shall  be  kept  and  com- 
manded to  be  kept  holy-day,  or  to 
abstain  from  lawful  bodily  labour.' 
See  the  nofces  in  Stephens,  £ccl.  Stat. 
I.  333  Bq- 
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BNOLAND.  hare  animadverted  on  the  form  of  words  employed  in  the 
distribution  of  the  elements.  Unhappily  the  records  of  the 
English  convocation  at  this  crisis  were  found  most  meagre 
and  imperfect,  even  by  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  them  before  the  disastrous  conflagration  of  St 
Paul's  in  1666;  but  the  few  scattered  notices  of  what 
occurred  in  1660  serve  to  throw  some  gleams  of  light  upon 
RthuUMiMfif  the  course  adopted  two  years  later*  The  lower  house  of 
<<<^  convocation  was  reluctant^  to  proceed  with  a  revision  of 

the  Prayer-Book.  On  the  contrary,  the  court  and  more 
especially  the  king  himself',  were  urgent  in  demanding  it 
The  fiery  sermons  of  John  Knox',  and  the  obtrusive  letters 
of  Calvin^,  represented  in  the  strongest  colours  that  the 
Service-Book,  as  it  then  stood,  was  so  deeply  penetrated 
by  the  taint  of  Popery,  that  the  genuine  worship  of  God 
was  not  only  darkened,  but  well-nigh  destroyed:  while 
congregations  of  foreign  Protestants^  exhibiting  anuder  and 


^  'Answer  wu  made,  that  they 
had  not  yet  sufficiently  considered 
of  the  points  proposed,  but  that  they 
would  give  their  lordships  some  ac- 
count thereof  in  the  following  ses- 
sion.' Heylin,  Ihid.  p.  11%. 

*  The  feelings  of  £dward  or  his 
chief  advisers  may  be.  gathered  from 
the  following  extract.  It  occurs  in 
a  letter  of  Peter  Martyr  to  Bucer 
(dated  Jan.  10,  I55i=i553)»  iu 
Strype's  Cranmer,  Append.  LXi.  (xi. 
663):  'Condusum  jam  est  in  hoc 
eorum  colloquio,  quemadmodum  mi- 
hi  retulit  reversndissimus  [t.«.  Gran- 
mer]  itf  m/nUa  mmtitenttcr.  Sed 
qunnam  ilia  sint,  qu»  consenserint 
emendanda,  neque  ipse  mihi  exposuit, 
neque  ego  de  illo  qwmtre  a/unu  sum 
. . .  V  erum  hoc  non  me  parum  recreate 
quod  mihi  D.  Ghecus  indicavit ;  si 
noluerint  ipn,  ait,  effioere,  ut  qu» 
mutanda  sint  mutentur,  rese  per  m^ 
fum  id  fadt :  et  cum  aid  parliament 
turn  ventum  fuerit,  ipse  wa  nuyei' 
tatit  authoritatem  interponet.' 


'  See  above,  p.  148. 

«  His  firat  letter,  written  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Order  of  the  Comr 
munion  (1548)  which  Goverdile 
translated  both  into  Gennan  and 
Latin,  was  addressed  to  Somenet 
Oct  93,  1548  (EpiM.  pp.  39  sq.  tA 
cala  Opp,  IX.  Amstelod.  1667: 
Henry,  Leben  CkMuSy  n.  App.  pp> 
26  sq.)  After  reflecting  on  the 
'oratio  pro  defunctis,'  he  adds:  'Sed 
obstat  invictum  illud  aigumeotom, 
nempe  ocenam  Domini  rem  adeo 
sacrosanctam  esse,  ut  ullis  hominuni 
additamentis  eam  conspuresre  at 
nefiM.'  Galvin  afterwaras  wrote  to 
the  king  and  council  (April  10,  i$S^\ 
uiging  them  'to  proceed,' and  sub- 
sequently warned  the  primate  agaitft 
the  coiTuptions  still  remaining  is 
the  Prayer-Book  (Ibid,  p.  61). 

'  Some  of  these  (in  London)  w* 
under  the  supervision  of  Lasid,  w 
above^  p.  119,  n.  10.  About  the 
dose  of  1550  appearad  the  /Wws  « 
rahototar     ■*    .^ ^ 
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more  simple  ritual,  where  the  practice  of  kneeling,  for  kkolanb. 
example,  at  the  Eucharist  was  discontinued^  must  have  Comm<ttM<if 
generated  a  desire  in  sympathetic  minds  for  corresponding 
usages.  The  pressure  of  these  feelings  expedited  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  committee  of  divines,  with  Cranmer  at  their 
head,  to  undertake  the  work  in  question.  Some  of  the 
proceedings  are  said  to  have  opened  as  early  as  the  autumn 
of  1560 ;  yet  Bucer  and  Martyr,  who  had  been  desired  to 
criticise  the  first  Prayer-Book,  did  not  forward  their  *  cen- 
sures^' to  the  primate  till  the  January  of  1652.  During 
this  long  interval,  especially  at  the  close  of  1661,  repeated 
traces  of  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist®  con- 
tinae  to  be  visible ;  and  even  after  the  passing  of  the  second 
Act  of  Uniformity  (April  6,  1662),  by  which  compliance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  new  Prayer-Book  was  exacted 
&om  all  clergymen,  additional  obstacles  were  thrown  into 
the  way  of  its  publication®.  It  finally  came  into  use  Nov. 
1, 1662,  when  Bidley  officiated  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 


he  nukde  use  of  in  public  worehip 
(cf.  above,  p.  i6x,  n.  9).  Another 
oongregation  of  foreigners  was  tole> 
nted  at  Glastonbury,  where  many 
vtisaus  who  fled  from  Strasburg  to 
escape  the  operation  of  the  IiUervm 
had  settled  in  1550.  (Strype's  Cran- 
n«r,  n.  286  so.)  Their  minister  was 
VaLeranduB  PoUanus  (Pollen  or 
PuUain),  wbo  published  in  self*de- 
fenoe  a  Liturgia  Sctera,  seu  RUua 
Miniderii  in  eedesia  Peregrinorvm 
etc.  (London,  Feb.  33, 1551s  155^). 
Both  it  and  the  LUwrgia  Peregrmo- 
ntta  PrancofordicB  (ed.  1555)  appear 
to  be  cognate  (if  not  identical)  transla- 
tions from  the  reformed  serriooB  of 
Strasburg. 

•  See  titrype's  Cfranmer,  n.  279, 
280;  Heylin,  1. 125. 

'  Stiype,  11.  300  sq.,  307  sq., 
34^  sq.  Buoer  died  in  Cambridge, 
outheistofMansh,  1551  =  1552  :  cf. 
Lamb's  CoUecticn  o/LeUen  Ac.  p.  155. 
^iiOmturatuperUbroSaerorum.,. 


ad  peMmem  B.  ArchiepUcopi  Cbn- 
tiianenns.,.e<m8cripta,  printed  amonff 
his  ScripkL  Ai^/Ueana  (Basil.  1577) 
is  dated  Jan.  5,  1551 » 1552.  (hi 
the  Latin  versions  employed  by  these 
two  reviewers,  who  did  not  under- 
stand English,  see  Procter,  On  the 
Prayer-Book,  pp.  61, 6a ;  although  it 
should  be  stated  that  as  the  date  of 
Ales's  version  of  the  Prayer-Book 
is  Zeipgifff  Jan.  5,  1551  (the  year 
being  there  reckoned  from  the  ist  of 
January),  Bucer  might  easily  have 
consulted  it  in  writing  his  'Cen- 
sura.' 

8  Strype's  Cranmer,  11.  354  sq. 

*  Some  of  the  ultra-reformers 
{e.ff.  Knox,  above,  p.  148,  n.  4)  were 
so  vehemently  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  kneeing  at  the  reception 
of  the  euchanstic  elements,  that 
nearly  six  months  after  the  book  was 
sanctioned  in  parliament  the  coun- 
cil stopped  the  pubUoation  of  it 
for   the  purpooe  of  appending  an 
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changet. 


Many  of  the  changes  that  resulted  fix>m  the  criticism  of 
the  revisers  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  aBimadyersions 
offered  by  that  school  in  England  who  had  sympathized 
with  bishop  Hooper  and  admired  the  worship  of  the  French 
and  Grerman  refugees.  The  vestments,  for  example,  were 
in  future  to  be  simplified ;  the  formula  of  exorcism  and 
other  usages  connected  with  the  administration  of  baptism 
and  the  visitation  of  the  sick  were  discontinued ;  and  al* 
though  some  hints  of  great  and  lasting  value  were  bor- 
rowed^ from  the  service-books  then  used  in  congregations 
of  the  foreigners,  the  committee  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
actuated  in  the  choice  of  these  by  any  servile  deference' 
either  to  the  Saxon  or  the  Swiss  divines.  With  reference  to 
some  indeed  of  the  disputed  questions'  no  concession  could 
be  drawn  from  the  commissioners,  because  they  felt  that 
relaxation  where  the  voice  of  Scripture  and  Antiquity  was 
unequivocal  would  have  involved  a  dereliction  of  their 
sacred  trust.  The  only  office  in  which  change  of  doctrine 
seems  to  be  at  all  discernible  is  that  which  had  pecoliarlj 
excited  the  displeasure  of  one  section  of  the  Church, — ^tlie 
office  for  the  Holy  Communion.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
variations  would  have  been  there  adopted,  if  the  structure 
had  not  been  repugnant  to  the  new  convictions  of  the  prin- 


expI&natoTy  DedaHUian  to  the  Com- 
monion-Senrice.  Ontheftfter-history 
of  thifl  DecIaratioD,  see  Procter,  p.  53, 
n.  a,  pp.  135,  136. 

^  More  especiaUy,  the  idea  of  in- 
serting the  Introductory  Sentences, 
the  Exhortation,  the  Confession  and 
Absolution  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Daily  Service  and  of  reciting  the 
Decalogue  in  the  Office  for  the  Holy 
Communion :   cf.  Procter,  pp.   41- 

45- 
'   See  the  language  of  Martyr, 

above,  p.  222,  n.  3,  and  cf.  the  extracts 

adduced  by  Laurence,  Hampton  Leet. 

pp.  246,  247,  Oxf.  1838. 

'  It  was  during  the  eventful  spring 


and  summer  of  1552  that  douUs 
arose  in  some  quarters  whether  gnce 
be  really  communicated  throuj^  the 
sacraments  (see  above,  p.  220,  d.  .l^> 
and  whether  infants  are  regenenteii 
before  baptism  or  not.  Peter  M&rt>T 
himself  was  in  favour  of  modifyiDir 
the  formularies  so  as  to  express  tbe 
views  he  held  in  common  with  CAlrin. 
viz.  that  baptism  was  no  more  Uufi 
the  visible  seal  of  blesnngs  slrodr 
imparted  to  the  children  of  believen. 
or  in  a  still  higher  sense,  to  the  Sed. 
but  he  goes  on  to  mention  that  b<* 
little  displeasure  was  excited  agiin^ 
him  because  in  this  view  he  'alto- 
gether dissented  from  Augusti&e-' 
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cipal  revisers.    We  have  seen  the  primate  gradually  aban-   gxQLAXP. 
doning  his  former  tenets  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  cratmer'iui' 
Eucharistic  presence,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  actively  ont/u  euc/m- 
engaged  in  the   construction   of  the  First  Prayer-Book. 
Frequent  conversations  with  John  Laski^,  and  prolonged 
examination  of  Scriptural   and  patristic  authorities,  had 
ultimately  induced  him  to  look  with  favour  on  the  *  Calvi- 
nistic^  hypothesis;  and  when,  in  1660,  he  came  down  into 
the  lists  to  wrestle  with  the  champions^  of  the  Mediaeval 
dogma,  it  was  obvious  that  his  principles,  in  this  particular 
at  least,  had  reached  their  full  development  (1660).    As 


*  See  aboTe,  p.  171,  n.  9;  and 
JeDkyn8*8  Pref,  to  his  edition  of 
Cranmer,  pp.  Ixxix.  sq.,  where  it  is 
shewn  that  Cranmer^s  abandonment 
of  *  Lntheranism*  in  this  particular 
was  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
1550.  The  very  deep  interest  which 
the  question  was  then  exciting  ma- 
nifested itself  not  only  in  di^uta- 
tions  such  as  those  above  mentioned 
(p.  12^),  but  in  the  closets  of  the 
principaj  scholars  of  the  day.  Thus 
Dr.  John  Redman,  master  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  who  had 
taken  part  in  compiling  the  First 
Prayer-Book,  stated  on  his  death- 
bed (Nov.  1551),  that  'he  had 
studied  of  that  matter  [i.  e.  transub- 
stantiation]  this  zii.  yeres,  and  did 
find  that  Tertullian,  Irenieus  and 
Origen  did  playnly  write  contrary  to 
it,  and  in  other  ancient  writers  it 
was  not  taught  nor  maynteyned.' 
Thomas  Lever  the  author  of  this  ac- 
count (printed  in  British  Magazifie, 
XXXVI.  402,  403 :  cf.  Strype's  Cran- 
^MT,  II.  358  sq.^  goes  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Yonge,  aistinguished  by  his 
zeal  for  Mediae valism,  and  who  'was 
aforetime  as  redy  and  willinge  to 
ha?e  died  for  the  TransUb.  of  the 
sacrament  as  for  Christ's  Incama- 
cQn,'  now  purposed  '  to  take  deliber- 
ac<^,  and  to  studye  after  a  more 
indifferent  sort,  to  ground  his  judg- 
ment better  then  upon  a  common 


consent  of  manye,  that  have  borne 
y«  name  of  y«  church.' 

^  His  D^ence  of  the  true  and  ca- 
tholic doctrine  of  ike  sacrament  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  ia  among  his  Works,  ed. 
Jenkyns,  11.  275  sq.  He  had  pro- 
bably in  his  eye  Bishop  Fisher's 
treatise  De  Eucharistia  contra  Jo- 
Aan.  (Ecolampadium,  but  still  more 
Gardiner's  detection  of  the  JkmSs 
Sophistrie,  published  in  1546.  The 
archbishop's  work  was  answered 
(i)  by  Smythe,  late  regius  professor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  who  had  writ- 
ten two  works  on  the  controversy  as 
early  as  1546,  and  (a)  by  Gardiner 
himself  in  his  Explication  and  As- 
sertion of  the  true  Catholic  Faith  touch- 
ing the  most  blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  (155 1).  Cranmer  now  replied, 
in  his  Ansuier  unto  a  crafty  and  so- 
phistical cavUlation  devis^  by  Ste- 
phen Oardyner  late  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, dec.  (ed.  Jenkvns,  lU.  35  sq.), 
which  was  followed  by  Gardiner's 
rejoinder  in  Latin,  ConfvJtaiio  Cavil- 
UttioAvm  quibus  sacrosanctum  Euchor 
ristice  sacruTnentum  ah  impiis  Ca- 
phamaitis  impeti  solet,  published  at 
Paris  in  1553,  under  the  name  of 
Marcus  Antonius  Constantius,  a 
divine  of  Louvain.  Craumer  was 
preparing  a  second  reply  just  before 
the  death  of  Edward  vl  (Jenkyns's 
Prrf.  p.  xcviL) 
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ENGLAND.  Cranmcr  had  devoted  long  and  patient  study  to  the  Eucha- 
ristic  controversy,  so  he  wrote  upon  it  with  no  ordinary 
power  and  precision.  Still  his  treatises  being  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  destructive  and  polemical*,  it  is  easier  to  deter- 
mine how  much  he  had  repudiated  than  how  much  he  was 
prepared  to  welcome  and  retain.  He  vigorously  denounces 
four  positions*,  (1)  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements 
there  is  no  other  substance  remaining  but  the  substance  of 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood;  (2)  that  the  very  natural  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  suffered  for  us  on  the  cross  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  is  also  really,  substantially,  corpo- 
rally and  naturally,  in  or  xmder  the  accidents  of  bread  and 
wine;  (3)  that  evil  and  ungodly  men  receive  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  (4)  that  Christ  is  offered  daily  in 
thejpass  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  that  the  merits  of  His 
passion  are  thereby  distributed  to  the  communicants.  He 
argued'  that  Christ  is  figuratively  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
and  spiritually  in  them  that  worthily  eat  and  drink  the 
bread  and  wine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
our  blessed  Lord  is  really,  carnally  and  corporally  in 
heaven  alone,  from  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

Throughout    these   controversies   Cranmer    uniformly 
maintained  that  his  belief*  was  grounded  on  the  Word  of 


^  'What/  he  asks  in  the  preface 
to  his  Drfence  (u.  289),  'what  avail- 
eth  it  to  take  away  beads,  pardons , 
pilgrimages  and  such  other  like  po- 
pery, so  long  as  two  chief  roots 
remain  unpulled  upl'  These  'roots 
of  the  weeds/  are  the  doctrine  of 
tnuosubstantiation  and  '  the  sacrifice 
and  oblation  of  Christ  made  by  the 
priest  for  the  salvation  of  the  quick 
and  dead/ 

■  WorhSf  ed.  Jenkyns,  Tl.  308  sq. 

'  Jbid.  p.  401. 

*  Thus  m  the  very  title  of  his  De- 
fence, he  adds,  'grounded  and  sta- 
blished  upon  GUmI's  most  holy  Word 


and  approved  by  the  oonsent  of  the 
most  ancient  doctors  of  the  CSiordi.' 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  wcri 
he  distinguishefl  between  the  verdks 
of  the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Fa- 
thers and  the  '  new  devices'  whid) 
the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  in* 
troduced,  adding  (p.  463)  with  in- 
spect to  the  Oommunion  Office  i& 
the  English  Prayer-Book  (i  e.  tbe 
First  Book  of  Ewaid  VI.) :  'Th«oks 
be  to  the  eternal  Grod,  the  manner  oi 
the  Holy  Communion,  which  is  uov 
set  forth  within  this  realm,  i>  agT«^ 
able  with  the  institution  of  Chrift. 
with  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  oM  pn- 
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Grod  ('wherein  can  be  no  error*'),  and  confirmed  by  the 
nnanimous  testimony  of  the  Primitive  Chnrch.  His  reve- 
rence for  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  witness  of  Antiquity  is 
visible  indeed  where  some  expressions  which  escaped  him 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  have  departed  from  the  language 
of  the  ancient  standards.  Thus  when  he  objetjted  to  the 
phrase  *  real  presence®,'  it  is  obvious  from  the  context  that 
his  animadversions  were  directed  against  the  notion  of  a 
merely  physical  and  organic  presence'' ;  when  he  speaks  as 
though  the  elements  were  simply  figures  of  an  absent  Sa- 
viour, quickening  men's  belief  in  Him  and  symbolizing  His 
flesh  and  blood,  there  is  no  lack  of  passages  in  which  the 
Eacharist  is  also  represented  as  the  means  by  which  some 
vast  and  supernatural  blessing  is  communicated  to  the 
spirit*  of  the  faithftd  recipient. 

mitive  and  apostolic  Church.'  See 
also  liis  remarkable  appeal,  with 
reference  to  his  teaching  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  uttered  just  before 
his  death.  lUd.  iv.  ia6. 

*  Anmeer  to  Richard  Smytke*8  Pre- 
face ;  Ibid.  m.  3. 

0  For  example,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Defence,  p.  iS^  and  elsewhere. 

7  Perhaps  Bp.  Ridley,  who  had  ma- 
terially influenced  the  development 
of  Cranmer's  ideas  on  this  question, 
is  one  of  the  best  expositors  of  his 
meaning.  In  the  '  last  examination 
before  the  commissioners'  (Bidiey's 
W<»rk8,  ed.  P.  8.  p.  ^74),  there  is  a 
debate  respecting  this  use  of  the 
word  'real.'  Ridley's  conclusion  is 
as  foOows:  'I  answer,  that  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  vert  et 
rtaliter,  indeed  and  really,  for  spi- 
ritually, by  grace  and  efficacy ;  for 
so  every  worthy  receiver  receiveth 
the  very  true  bodv  of  Christ.  But 
if  you  mean  really  and  indeed,  so 
Uiat  thereby  you  would  include  a 
livdy  and  a  moveable  body  under 
the  fonns  of  bread  and  wine,  then, 
in  that  sense,  is  not  Christ's  body  in 
the  sacrament  really  and  indeed.' 


EKOLAITD. 


B  Thus  at  the  opening  of  his 
Defence  he  has  in  nis  mind  the 
aberrations  of  a  party  by  whom  the 
Eucharist  'hath  been  very  lightly 
esteemed,  or  rather  contemned  and 
despised,  as  a  thing  of  small  or  of 
none  eifect'  (p.  292),  as  well  of  the 
opposite  party  by  whom  that  holy 
institution  was  '  abused.'  In  p. 
306,  he  asks :  '  What  thing  then  can 
be  more  comfortable  to  us  than  to 
eat  this  meat  and  drink  this  drink  ? 
Whereby  Christ  certifieth  us,  that  we 
be  spiritually  and  truly  fed  and 
nourished  by  Him,  and  that  we 
dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us.  Can 
this  be  showed  unto  us  more  plainly 
than  when  He  saith  himself.  He  that 
eateth  me,  shall  live  by  me.  Where- 
fore whosoever  doth  not  contemn 
the  everlasting  life,  how  can  he  but 
highly  esteem  this  sacrament  ?'  In 
pp.  437,  438  it  is  affirmed,  'Foras- 
much as  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  do  represent  tmto  us 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  by  His  own  institution 
and  ordinance;  therefore,  although 
He  sit  in  heaven  at  His  Father's 
right  hand,  yet  should  we  come  to 
tlus  mystical  bread  and  wine  with 
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ENGLAND.  Such  was  probaWy  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
Modificantmqf  sachhisho^  and  some  of  his  more  active  coadjutors  now 
nion-serviee,  rcsolvcd  to  modify  the  stnictnre  of  the  Eucharistic  office  in 
the  first  Edwardine  Prayer-Book.  They  approached  the 
task  allotted  to  them  mider  strong  excitement,  not  indeed 
persuaded  that  the  office  then  in  use  was  absolutely^  un- 
justifiable, but  prompted  by  a  gradual  modification  of  their 
own  feelings  and  ideas  to  alter  some  particulars  which  g&ve 
a  handle  to  objections  on  the  one  side,  and  ofiended  bciu- 
pies  on  the  other.  And  the  changes  ultimately  brought 
about  are  found  to  correspond  with  this  construction.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  less  material  additions,  substitutions  and 
suppressions,  the  new  office  omitted  the  formal  invocation 
{iwiKkifCit)  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements,  converted 
the  prayer  of  oblation  into  a  thanksgiving,  and  replaced 
the  ancient  words  made  use  of  at  the  deliverj'  of  the  ele 
ments,  'The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  &c.  by  *Take 
and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee/  ^ 
the  last  example,  the  old  formula  was  quite  compatible 
with  a  belief  in  transubstantiation :  the  new  formula,  on 
the  contrary,  was  made  consistent  even  with  the  lax  hypo- 
thesis of  Zvringli.  Yet  the  various  modifications  thiL< 
effected  wrought  no  very  serious  changes  in  the  characttr 
of  the  Prayer-Book.  It  was  still,  in  all  its  leading  featare* 
and  in  the  great  bulk  of  its  materials,  an  accumulation  oi 
ancient  wisdom,  a  bequest  of  ancient  piety:  it  was  die  fonn 


faith,,  reyerenoe,  purity  and  fear,  as 
we  should  do,  if  we  should  come  to 
see  and  receive  Christ  Himself  sen- 
sibly present.  For  unto  the  faithful, 
Christ  is  at  His  own  holy  table  pre- 
sent with  His  mighty  Spirit  and 
grace,  and  is  of  them  more  fruitfully 
received  than  if  corporally  they 
should  receive  Him  bodUy  present . . . 
And  they  that  come  otherwise  to  this 
holv  table,  they  come  unworthily, 
and  do  not  eat  and  drink  Christ's 
flesh  and  blood,  but  eat  and  drink 


their  own  damnation  ;  becsuw  tbcy 
do  not  duly  consider  ChrittV  ^ 
flesh  and  blood  which  he  cSertd 
there  spiritually  to  be  eaten  »d^ 
drunken,  but  despising  Christ'iiDOf 
holy  Supper,  do  come  thereto  m  'J 
were  to  other  common  meaU  ^* 
drinks,  without  ragard  to  the  UtH 
body,  which  is  the  spiritual  nw*^  ^ 
that  table.' 

^  See  Cranmer's  ]angaag«  J°^ 
cited,  p.  i«6,  n.  4 :  and  cf.  sUff*. 
p.  aai. 


^ 


ffip 
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of  words  and  "bond  of  faith  uniting  English  worshippers   bnoland. 
with  saints  and  martyrs  of  antiquity;  it  was  *  the  Primitive 
Church  speaking  to  the  generations  of  these  latter  days'.' 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  a  series  of  Articles'  oenerai  conr 
which  Cranmer  had  begun  to  use  in  his  own  province  as  Faitk, 
early  as  1648.  A  test  of  this  description  had  become  more 
needful  in  proportion  as  the  growth  of  the  Reforming  party 
excited  deadlier  opposition,  and  as  members  of  it  were 
themselves  developing  eccentric  institutions  and  irregular 
modes  of  action.  The  Prayer-Book,  it  is  true,  supplied 
one  valuable  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  one  powerftil  instru- 
ment for  steadying  the  belief  as  well  as  guiding  the  devo- 
tions of  the  English  people:  but  in  order  to  secure  an 
adequate  amount  of  harmony  in  preachers,  lecturers  and 
others  similarly  occupied,  the  want  of  something  more 
concise  in  shape  and  definite  in  phraseology  was  felt  by 
many  of  the  English  prelates.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  manifesto  would  have  been  regularly  autho- 
rized soon  after  the  accession  of  King  Edward,  had  not 
Cranmer^  cherished  an  idea  of  drawing  the  continental 
Protestants  together,  and  imiting  them  in  one  communion 
with  the  English  Church.  This  ftision  was  in  truth 
attempted*,  in  some  measure,  as  early  as  1638,  when  cer- 
tain Lutherans  were  invited  to  discuss  the  controversies  of 
the  day  with  a  select  committee  of  English  prelates  and 
divines,  and  on  the  subsequent  revival*  of  the  scheme  the 


'  ProfesM>r  Blunt'a  Four  Sermons, 
pp.  95  aq.  Camb.  1850. 

'  Above,  p.  118.  These  were  pos- 
sibly the  same  as  the  string  of  Arti- 
cles  sent  to  Gardiner  (July  8,  I550)» 
^Tom  the  Privy  CouncU:  see  the 
royal  order  for  subscription  in  Wil- 
kins,  IV.  63. 

*  The  credit  of  the  plan,  how- 
e^er,  seems  to  be  Melancthon's :  see 
Laurence,  Bampt.  Lectures,  pp.  122 

'  See  above,  p.  103. 


'  Melancthon  wrote  in  favour  of 
it  to  Heniy  VIII.  March  26,  1539, 
and  again  in  1544  expressing  him- 
self as  follows  on  this  last  occasion : 
'Quod  autem  ssepe  optavi,  ut  ali- 
quando  auctoritate  seu  regnm,  seu 
aliorum  piorum  principum,  amvoeali 
viri  docti  de  eontraversiU  omnibuM 
libert  colUxiugrerUur,  et  relinquerent 
posteris  finnam  et  perspicuam  doc- 
trinam,  idem  adhuc  opto/  See  other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  Lau- 
rence, as  above,  pp.  114  sq. 
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BNQLAKD.  Articles  drawn  up  on  that  occasion  might  have  funuahed 
a  convenient  basis  for  the  conferences.  Melancthon,  who 
was  then  the  medium  of  communication,  was  also  requested^ 
to  attend  the  congress  of  1548.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  treated  the  idea  as  visionary  and  impracticable,  owing 
probably  to  the  experience  he  had  gathered  after  sharing 
in  the  failures  of  like  projects  on  the  continent.  For  Cran- 
mer  did  not  limit  his  invitation  to  one  school  of  theologians'. 
Bucer,  Fagius,  Martyr,  Laski,  Dryander,  Calvin  and 
Bullinger  were  all  solicited  to  aid  in  the  adjustment  of 
disputed  questions,  more  especially  of  that  which  in  the 
Reformation-period  was  the  source  of  many  others,— the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 

Occasional  notices  importing  that  such  a  conference, 
though  postponed  from  time  to  time,  had  not  entiielj 
vanished  from  men's  thoughts  are  traceable^  until  the 
spring  of  1663.  Yet  long  before  this  date  effectual  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  by  the  English  primate  and  his 
friends  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from  the 
want  of  some  authorized  Confession.  It  is  also  most 
remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  decided  bias  of  one 


or  M«  Articles 
ofKeliffion. 


^  Cranmer  in  writing  to  John 
Laski  (July  4,  1548:  TTotib,  ed. 
Jenkyns,  i.  330)  ar^ges  him  to  bring 
Mel&acthon  with  him  ('si  uUo  modo 
fieri  potent'):  and  a  letter  written 
to  Melancthon  himself  (Feb.  lo, 
>549=i55o:  -^Wd.  i.  337)  repeats 
the  invitation  :  '  Multi  enim  pii  doc- 
tique  viri  partim  ex  Italia  [«.  jr.  Mar- 
tyr and  Ochinol  partim  ex  Germania 
[0.^.  fiuoer  and  Fagius]  ad  nos  oon- 
venerunt  et  plures  quotidie  expeota- 
mufl,  cigus  eoclesis  ohorum  si  ipse 
tiia  prsBsentia  omare  et  augere  non 
gravaberis,  hand  sdo  qua  ratione 
gloriam  Dei  magis  illustiare  poteris.' 
As  late  as  March  97,  155a,  the 
same  point  is  pressed  in  another 
letter  of  great  interest  (Hid,  I.  348) 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  '  causa 
aacramentaria'  was  still  agitated,  and 


that  Bullinger  had  been  inrited. 

>  See  Laski's  letter  to  Harden- 
berg  (July  19,  1548)  of  which  sn 
extract  is  printed  in  Jenkyns's  Cr»r 
mer,  I.  330  n.  *.  Cranmer  hinsdf, 
writing  to  Loaki  in  the  same  montli 
(as  above,  n.  i),  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  motives  in  pUnning 
the  conference,  and  of  bis  wishes 
with  respect  to  the  managenient  of 
it :  '  Cupimus  nostris  eoclesiis  venm 
de  Deo  doctrinam  proponere,  see 
volumus  cothumos  &oere  ant  ambi* 
guitatibus  ludere  ;  sed  semota  ooni 
pnidentia  camis,  veram  perapicasiB, 
sacrarum  literanun  nomus  ooDveni- 
entem  doctrine  formam  ad  poitens 
transmittere, '  ete. 

'  The  last  trace  oocuis  in  a  letter 
from  Cranmer  to  Calvin  (dated  Maich 
«o,  I55«=i553):  H'orb,  i.  34^ 
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party  in  favour  of  the  Swiss  divines,  the  model  chosen  for  bnoland. 
the  guidance  of  the  compilers  was  a  Lutheran  document, 
the  celebrated  Confession  drawn  up  at  Augsburg  in  1530, 
or  rather  a  string  of  Articles*  derived  from  it,  with  sundry- 
adaptations  and  expansions,  during  the  visit  of  the  Lutheran 
envoys  in  1538.  Accordingly,  the  animus  of  the  English 
series  published  in  1653  is  found  to  be  accordant  in  the 
main^  with  Saxon  rather  than  with  Swiss  theology. 

The  object  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had  been  for-  AfUmut  qf  tiie 

_,  TT1  •  111      compiltrs. 

mally  instructed  by  the  court  m  1551  to  undertake  the 
framing,  or  at  least  re-casting^  of  this  manifesto,  was  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  *  a  godly  concord  in  certain  matters 
of  religion.'  The  Church  of  England,  we  have  seen 
already,  was  divided  into  angry  factions.  Gardiner  and 
his  allies,  exasperated  by  the  quick  development  of  reform- 
ing principles,  no  less  than  by  the  arbitrary  deprivation  of 
members  of  their  party  ^,  were  devoted  even  more  entirely 


*  The  'Thirteen  Articles'  of  1538 
are  reprinled  in  Hardwidc'a  ffisl,  of 
tke  Arfkies,  Append,  in:  cf.  pp. 
69  so.  of  the  same  work. 

'  The  chief  exception  is  in  the 
2gth  Article  of  the  series  ('  Of  the 
Ijordes  Supper*),  where  the  idea  of 
a  '  real!  and  bodilie  presence  (as  thei 
tenne  it)  of  Christes  fleshe  and  blonde' 
is  rejected.  StiU  even  here  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  authorized  series 
did  noi  like  Hooper's  (below,  n.  6), 
proceed  to  the  formal  rejection  of 
'any  maner  of  corporall,  or  locall 
presence  of  Christ  in,  under,  or  with 
the  bread  and  wine.' 

*  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  a 
series  of  Articles  analogous  to  those 
compiled  in  155 1  and  1551,  had  been 
already  circulated  by  individual  bi- 
shops on  their  own  authority.  Such 
may  have  been  Cranmer's  series  of 
which  mention  is  made  aboye,  p.  si 8. 
Such  wereunquestionably  the  Articles 
used  by  Hooper  in  visiting  his  dio- 
ceses, as  we  know  JErom  the  'Metpon- 
sio  vaurabiUum  aaaerdotwn  Henrici 


Jdifft  tt  Roberti  Jonaon,  sub  protes- 
tations facta,  ad  illos  Articulos  Jo- 
annis  Hoperi,  episcopi  Vigomiie  no- 
men  gerentis'  etd  published  at  Ant- 
werp, 1564.  Out  of  nineteen  Arti- 
cles animadverted  upon  by  the  pre- 
bendaries in  1551,  ten  coincide  with 
the  Latin  Articles  authorized  in  the 
followingyear :  cf.  the  Enfflish  Ar- 
ticles in  Hooper's  Later  WrUinga,  ed. 
P.  S.  pp.  110  sq. 

7  Respecting  Gardiner  himself  and 
Bonner,  see  above,  p.  108,  n.  4.  Day 
of  Chichester  and  Heath  of  Worces- 
ter had  also  been  imprisoned  on  the 
same  charge  of  non-conformity :  but 
the  deprivation  of  Tonstall,  bishop 
of  Durham,  not  unfriendly  to  a 
moderate  reformation,  was  both 
harsh  and  ill-advised.  It  is  ascrib- 
able  to  the  rapacity  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  spoils  of  the  bishop- 
ric. See  Massingberd,  EngUfik  J^ 
formation,  pp.  393,  394,  and  ed. 
and  Robertson's  note  on  Heylin,  i. 
990. 
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to  the  Mediaeval  doctrines.  Ridley,  and  some  others  like 
him,  manifested  their  sobriety  by  counterworking  this 
reaction  on  the  one  side,  and  allaying  the  immoderate 
vehemence*  of  the  extreme  reformers;  while  a  motley  group 
of  Anabaptists^  openly  impugning  the  most  central  verities 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  even  substituting  the  distempered 
ravings  of  their  own  imagination  for  the  oracles  which  it 
delivers,  threatened  to  produce  an  utter  revolution  both  in 
faith  and  worship.  Hence  the  order,  form  and  colour  of 
the  Forty-two  Articles,  which  after  they  were  made  to 
undergo  successive  modifications'  at  the  hands  of  Cranmer 
and  his  coadjutors,  and  also  of  some  other  scholars  and 
divines,  were  finally  remitted  to  the  royal  Council  Nov.  24, 
1662.  The  work  continued  in  their  custody  until  the 
following  March,  when  at  the  meeting  of  the  southern 
convocation,  it  seems  to  have  been  formally  submitted^  to 
the  upper,  if  not  also  to  the  lower  house,  and  ordered  to 
be  generally  circulated  in  the  month  of  May*.     But  ere 

'  On  the  and  of  May,  1553,  we 
find  the  royal  Council  asking  of  the 
primate  whether  the  Articles  '  deli- 
vered to  the  bishops'  in  the  preTioas 
year  'had  been  set  forth  by  any 
pubUe  authority'  (Strype's  Cranmer, 
u.  366),  refemng  perhaps  to  a  de- 
sign of  submitting  them  to  the  con- 
vocation which  was  dissolved  jnst 
before  (April  16).  Having  been  re- 
turned by  the  Council  to  the  arch- 
bishop, he  sent  a  revised  copy  of 
them  to  Cheke  and  Cecil  {Ihid.  Ap- 
pend. Ixvi)  In  the  following  month 
six  of  the  royal  chaplains  including 
Knox  (above,  p.  148),  reported  on 
them  to  the  Council:  and  the  laat 
corrections  of  Cranmer  were  made 
between  Nov.  20  and  14  in  the  same 
year  (Strype's  Cranmer,  App.  bdv.) 

^  On  this  vexed  question,  see 
Hardwick's  Hi*t.  pp.  106- 113.  The 
convocation  was  actually  summoned 
to  meet  March  19,  1552  » 1553.  snd 
its  sessions  continued  until  ApiH  i. 

'  This  is  stated  in  the  first  editioD 
(English  and  a  separate  work)  printed 


^  See,  for  instance,  his  remarks 
on  Knox,  above,  p.  149,  n.  6.  But 
one  of  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  restraint  exerted  on 
the  ultra-reformers  is  supplied  by 
Hooper's  IflngUsh  Articles  (above, 
p.  331,  n.  6)  as  compared  with  the 
authorised  series.  Hie  same  cautious 
spirit  must  have  dictated  the  with- 
mawal  of  the  phrase  'prayers  for  them 
that  are  deputed  out  of  this  world' 
from  the  list  of  scholastic  figments 
reprobated  by  Hooper,  and  even 
from  the  Latin  version  of  the  Arti- 
cles as  they  stood  in  Oct.  1552 : 
see  the  collation  in  Hardwick's  Iliat. 
p.  194. 

'  That  these  and  other  sectaries 
(of  whom  more  will  be  said  in  Chap. 
V.)  continued  to  increase  during  the 
reig^  of  Edward  VI.  is  obvious  not 
only  from  such  startling  narratives 
as  that  of  Martin  Micronius  (Auff. 
i4»  155':  Original  Letters,  p.  574), 
but  the  royal  commission  of  Jan.  x8, 
1 55 1  (Wilkins,  IV.  66)  and  other 
evidence  of  the  same  kind. 
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toard  VI. 


the  countiy-clergymen  could  be  Induced  to  welcome  this  England. 
manifesto,  its  effect  was  nullified  by  the  untimely  death  oiDeaVtcfEdr 
Edward,  who  expired  on  the  6th  of  July,  1663,  before  he  had 
completed  his  sixteenth  year.  Among  his  last  *  memorials'' 
he  charged  the  country  to  persist  in  its  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  same  time  urging  the 
importance  of  organizing  the  ecclesiastical  system  more 
efficiently,  and  enjoining  for  this  purpose  the  completion  of 
a  new  code  of  laws^,  to  which  the  industry  of  certain  com- 
missioners was  devoted  concurrently  with  the  arrangement 
and  revision  of  the  Forty-two  Articles. 

Yet  after  a  brief  interval,  during  which  the  sceptre  had 
been  forced  into  the  pure  and  guileless  hands  of  Lady 
Jane  Grrey*,  the  reformation-party  was  exposed  to  a  suc- 
cession of  calamities,  and  even  ran  the  risk  of  perishing 
entirely.  The  new  queen,  Mary,  had  inherited  from  ^«»w^  <ir 
Catharine  of  Aragon  a  cordial  hatred  of  religious  inno- 
vations. She  had  also  been  harshly  treated  in  the  previous 
reign',  and  consequently  her  accession  was  an  augury  of 


Mary. 


by  Gnfton '  mense  Junii,  1553/  with 
the  title  AHidcM  agreed  on  hy  the 
Hikopi  and  other  learned  men  in  the 
tynod  ai  London,  ftc. 

•  Strype*8  Oranmer,  n.  435. 

^  Tlie  Reformatio  Legum  EcdeeioM* 
tiearvm  (ed.  Cardwell,  Ozf.  1850) 
origixuited  in  ihe  Stat.  3  and  4  Edw. 
VI.,  c.  If,  which  empowered  the 
kmg  to  appoint  thirty-two  persons 
'to  compile  such  ecclesiasticaJ  laws 
u  sboold  be  thought  by  him,  his 
council  and  them,  convenient  to  be 
practised  in  all  the  spiritual  courts 
of  the  realm.'  No  such  body,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  existed  until 
Not.  it,  1551,  when  a  smaller  com- 
mittee was  nominated,  consisting  of 
Oranmer,  Peter  Martyr  and  six 
others:  see  Wilkins,  iv.  69  and 
Cardwdl*s  Pref,  pp.  vii.  viii.  Still, 
M  their  work  was  not  completed 
withiD  the  years  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  1549,  the  hope  of  gaining  for 


it  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  was 
deferred  and  ultunately  defeated.  Its 
present  worth  arises  from  the  fact 
that '  including  within  it  matters  of 
doctrine  as  well  as  discipline,  it  may 
be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  ma- 
ture sentiments  of  archbbhop  Oran- 
mer and  the  avowed  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  that  pe- 
riod.' Cardwell,  p.  lo. 

■  Above,  p.  aois. 

•  See  Turner,  Modem  Hitt,  m. 
318  sq.  When  she  was  examined 
before  the  Council  (March  1 8, 1 55 1  b 
155a)  and  expressed  her  resolution 
to  adhere  to  her  convictions,  Ed- 
ward VI.  made  the  following  entnr 
in  his  journal :  '  Here  was  declared, 
how  long  I  had  suffered  her  mass  in 
hope  of  her  reconciliation ;  and  how, 
now  being  no  hope,  which  I  per- 
ceived by  her  letters,  except  I  saw 
some  short  amendment,  I  could  not 
bear  it.' 
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good  to  all  the  Medlsvalists,  announcing  that  the  triumph 
of  their  partjr  was  at  hand«  On  the  meeting  of  parliament 
Oct.  6,  1663,  four  days  after  the  queen's  coronation,  the 
proceedings  opened  with  high-mass  in  Latin  i;  while  the 
convocation  of  the  southern  province,  with  Weston  as 
the  prolocutor,  lost  no  time  in  re-affirming  the  scholastic 
theoiy  of  transubstantiation*.  The  facility  with  which  the 
members  of  this  body  now  reverted  to  their  old  position,  or 
at  least  repudiated  some  of  the  more  sweeping  changes  of 
the  former  reign,  appears  to  prove  that  as  those  changes 
grew  in  number  and  in  violence,  a  vigorous  reaction  had 
been  working  in  the  soul  of  the  community.  It  should 
be  also  borne  in  mind,  that  when  the  convocation  met, 
the  leading  prelates'  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  had 
been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  treasonable  practices,  while 
others  had  absconded  here  and  there  in  order  to  avoid  the 
same  treatment.  The  reformers  were  accordingly  paralysed 
by  fear  and  overwhelmed  by  dark  forebodings.  But 
although  the  Mediaeval  rites  and  doctrines  were  thus  re- 
introduced by  the  dictation  of  the  civil  power*,  without 


^  Dodd,  II.  56.  In  a  oontempO' 
TBij  Admonithion  to  the  JBislumet  of 
WmcKeder,  London  and  others  (dated 
Oct.  I,  1553  and  probably  by  Bale) 
we  find  a  notice  of  similar  restora- 
tiona :  '  Boner  hath  set  up  agayne  in 
Paules  Saleeburi  latin  portace  [the 
Sarum  Breviary],  wherof  the  lai 
men  ynderstanaeth  no  word,  and 
God  knoeth  no  more  do  the  greater 
parte  of  the  portas-patterera :  sign. 
A  iii  (copy  m  Camb.  Univ.  Lib. 
AB,  1^,  i). 

»  Wilkins,  iv.  88,  Dodd,  ii.  58, 
note.  The  five  members  of  the  lower 
house  who  dared  to  controvert  the 
decision  of  the  assembly  were  Haddon, 
dean  of  Exeter,  Pbilpott,  archdeacon 
of  Winchester,  Philips,  dean  of  Ro- 
chester, Aylmer,  archdeacon  of  Stow, 
and  Cheney,  archdeacon  of  Hereford. 


'  Ooverdale  of  Exeter  and  Hooper 
of  Gloucester  were  first  silenced  Cm 
August)  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  the 
council,  and  then  impnsoned.  La- 
timer, Cranmer,  Ridley,  Holgate  of 
York,  and  Fanrer  of  St.  fiavid'f 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  as  the  rest 
of  the  prelates  either  absconded  or 
conformed,  Taylor  of  Lincoln  and 
Harley  of  Hereford  were  the  only 
memMrs  of  the  Reformation-party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  they  both  were 
deprived  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

*  Mary's  absolutism  in  these  pir* 
ticulars  was  certainly  not  less  em* 
phatic  than  that  of  her  fiOher  sod 
Drother.  See,  for  example,  her  in- 
structions to  Bonner  (BCarch  4,  1554) 
in  Wilkins,  iv.  88  sq.,  where  among 
other  things  she  orders  '  that  by  the 
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provoking  any  serious  straggle,  it  was  not  so  manifest  that  gNGLANP. 
England  would  compose  a  quarrel  with  the  papacy^,  which 
had  now  lasted  twenty  years.  The  queen  on  her  accession 
felt  herself  obliged  to  use  the  title  *  head  of  the  church,' 
and  Gardiner,  the  life  and  mainspring  of  the  anti-reformers, 
had  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  prelate  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  coTmtry.  But  a  mediator  whose  religious  ^mionwtth 
principles  and  social  position  fitted  him  to  smoothe  away  ^ionu. 
obstructions,  and  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  was  then 
living  at  a  monastery  on  the  borders  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda. 
This  was  cardinal  Pole®,  who  after  corresponding  with  the 
queen  and  others  on  the  prospect  of  their  re-absorption  in 
the  Church  of  Bome,  had  ventured  across  the  channel, 
November  20,  1664.  On  his  arrival,  Gardiner  and  the 
rest  had  all  determined  to  abandon  their  old  convictibns 
on  the  subject  of  the  papal  monarchy.  A  formal  recon- 
ciliation^ was  accordingly  produced  in   parliament,   and 


bishop  of  the  diocese  an  uniform 
doctrine  be  set  forth  by  Homilies,  or 
otherwise,  for  the  good  instruction 
and  teaching  of  all  people ;  and  that 
the  said  bishop  and  other  persons 
aforesaid,  do  eompd  the  parishioners 
to  oome  to  their  sevend  churches 
and  there  deyoutly  to  hear  Divine 
Service,  as  of  reason  they  ought.' 

A  Mary  herself  (whose  letter  to 
Pole  of  Oct.  38,  1553,  is  reprinted 
in  Dodd,  Append,  xx.)  expresses  her 
persuasion  that  the  existing  parlia- 
ment would  not  assent  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  papal  authority.  The 
foUowing  is  a  specimen  of  her  rea- 
soning :  '  Itaque  veremur  ne,  perti- 
nacius  quam  desideraremus,  insistant 
et  uigeant,  ut  titulum  supremi  ca- 
pitis ecclesiBet  continuemus  et  assu- 
mamus:  quod  si  fiat,  habeo  quod 
respondeam  et  excusem,  nempe,  me 
semperprofessam  veterem  religionem, 
in  ea  raisse  edoctam  et  enutritam, 
in  eo  velle  perseverare  usque  ad  ulti- 
mum  vit«  spatium ;  nos  nihil  contra 


oonscientiam  posse  oonsentire  ;  titu- 
lum ilium  non  convenire  regi'  etc. 
In  a  subsequent  letter  (Nov.  15, 
1553)  she  hints  that  her  subjects  as 
then  dinposed  would  rather  take  the 
life  of  Pole  than  suffer  him  to  enter 
the  kingdom  as  papal  legate,  '  tan- 
tum  abest  ut  vel  auctoritatem  aut 
obedientiam  debitam  ecclesisB  et  sedi 
apostolicsB  sint  approbaturi  et  recog- 
mturi,'  etc.  Pnd,  p.  ciii. 

*  See  above,  p.  106,  p.  308,  n.  4, 
PhUlips*  Lift  of  Reginald  PoU,  and 
ed.  Lond.  1767,  and  Neve's  ilnimod- 
veniffM  upon  it,  Oxf.  1 766.  Turner 
has  also  a  good  chapter  (Bk.  Ii.  ch. 
xiii.)  on  Mary's  earlier  ecclesiastical 
measures. 

7  Dodd,  II.  63  sq.  The  cardinal 
referred  especially  to  the  destruction 
of  the  religious  houses  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  church-property.  Yet, 
in  order  to  secure  tne  allegiance  of 
the  spoliators  the  pope  was  under 
the  necessity  of  confinning  them  in 
their  possession  of  the  abbey  and 
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snbsequentlj  in  both  houses  of  convocation,  Pole  com- 
paring England  to  the  prodigal  son,  who  having  wasted 
all  her  substance,  was  at  length  returning  to  her  Father's 
house, — to  what  he  deemed  the  center  of  ecclesiastical  unity 
provided  in  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  first  petitions^  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  new  convocation  (16B4)  prayed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  *  pestilent  book  of  Thomas  Cranmer  made 
against  the  most  blessed  sacrament  of  the  alter/  and  of 
other  works  composed  in  favour  of  the  recent  changes. 
Gardiner  was  now  indeed  as  eloquent  in  his  eulogies  of 
popery  as  he  had  once  been  vehement  in  the  denunciation 
of  it.  Re-established  as  the  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  he  insisted  on  the  application  of  new  tests'  by 
which  he  might  exclude  those  members  who  abetted  the 
reforming  principles.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  Grardiner  and 
his  faction  limited  to  arguments  and  tests  of  doctrine.  At 
the  very  opening  of  the  new  reign,  the  foreign  refugees 
were  ordered  to  *  avoid  the  realm '  within  twenty-four  days 
'  upon  pain  of  most  grievous  punishment  by  imprisonment 
and  forfeiture,  and  confiscation  of  all  their  goods  and  move- 
ables'.'   The  same  determination  to  establish  uniformity  of 


chantry-landB.  See  the  bull  of  Julius 
III.  («fune  18,  1554)  in  WUkins,  iv. 
102,  and  Stat,  i  and  2  Phil,  and 
Mary,  c.  8. 

1  Wilktns,  IV.  95  sq.  The  peti- 
tionen  urge  this  point  and  others  on 
the  ground  that  the  bishops  were 
manifesting  a  'godlie  forwardness. . . 
in  the  restitution  of  this  noble  church 
of  EngUnd  to  her  pristine  state  and 
unitie  of  Christ's  church,  which  now 
of  late  years  hath  been  grievously 
infected  with  heresies,  perverse  and 
schismaticall  doctrine  sowne  abroad 
in  this  realme  by  evil  preachers,  to 
the  great  loss  and  danger  of  many 
soules.' 

'  See  the  list  of  Articles  forward- 
ed by  him  (April  i,  1555)  in  Wil- 


kins,  IV.  117,  118,  and  on  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  Senate,  cf.  Lamb's 
Collection  of  LdHtn^  &c.  pp.  171  sq. 
Lond.  1838. 

>  Wilkins,  it.  93.  To  tlus  order 
the  misfortunes  of  Laski  and  his 
friends  are  traceable  (see  above, 
p.  170).  Utenhovius  (above,  p.  i6f. 
n.  p)  in  his  Simplex  et  Jidetu  mt- 
ratto  de  itutituta  ae  detmun  dUtipeta 
Bdffarum,  aliorumqHe  pereffrimomm 
in  AnffUa,  erHeeiOf  etc.  (BaaiL  1560), 
thus  i^udes  to  their  extrusion :  'Pa- 
pismus  per  sororem  suam  Mariam . . . 
reducitur,  aut  potius  retrahitur,  tanta 
oeleritate  et  crudelitate,  ut  ministe- 
rium  nostrum  publioe  amplius  com 
salute  ecclesisB  obire  i&tegmm  oon 
esset/  p.  10. 
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faith  and  worship  led  to  the  extrusion  of  a  multitude  of  bngland. 
Englishmen  belonging  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of  society,  Flight  q/wnui 
and  numbering  it  is  said  as  many  as  eight  hundred  souls  ^. 
One  section  of  them  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  at  Basle,  Arrau,  Ziirich  and  Geneva, 
while  the  rest  obtained  a  like  asylum  at  Wesel,  Emden, 
Strasburg  and  Frankfurt.  Common  suiTerings  failed,  how- 
ever, to  unite  these  bands  of  exiles,  or  subdue  the  elements 
of  jangling  and  repulsion  which  had  threatened  to  dissever 
their  community  at  home.  The  more  extreme  reformers, 
liberated  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  were  resolved  on  their 
establishment  at  Frankfurt*  (1554)  to  modify,  if  not  to 
supersede,  the  English  Prayer-Book,  on  the  groimd  that 
even  after  the  elaborate  revision  of  it,  made  only  two  years 
before,  it  had  remained  '  a  huge  volume  of  ceremonies'  and 
was  still  debased  by  frequent  dregs  and  vestiges  of  popery. 
The  scruples  of  these  disaflFected  spirits  were  increased  by  ^^JJjfi^?^ 
Calvin's  censure*  of  the  Prayer-Book.   Knox  became  their 


*  HeyUn,  ii.  171,  175.  Mr.  Mae- 
mngberd  {Engl.  Rtform,  p.  493,  and 
ed.)y  relying  on  Spanish  autiiorities, 
appears  to  make  tne  total  number  of 
ezilea  fax  greater.  He  speaks  of  '  a 
cause  for  which  three  hundred  per- 
Bons  gaye  their  bodies  to  be  burned, 
and  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand 
endured  exile  and  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods.'  But  Ribadeneyra  (fiut. 
Bed.  de  IngUUerra,  lib.  IL  o.  1 7)  when 
hementions  thirty  thousand,  is  speak- 
ing of  'heretics  of  various  nations 
and  sects,  who  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward had  flown  from  all  parts  into 
England,  oomo  k  guarida,  y  puerto 
segnro  de  sus  errores  y  maldades.' 
Some  of  the  principal  English  re- 
fugees were  bishops  Ck)verdale  (res- 
cued from  the  flames  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  king  of  Denmark), 
Poynet^  Barlow,  Scory  and  Bale, 
five  deans,  four  archdeacons,  toge- 
ihar  with  a  large  number  of  Uie 
clergy  who  became  distinguished  in 


the  following  reign ;  e.g.  Grindal, 
Sandys,  Jewel,  Pilldngton,  Nowel, 
Whittingham,  Lawrence  Humphrey 
and  John  Fox :  see  the  Ust  in  Stxype's 
Cranmer,  in.  38,  39. 

'  The  original  authority  is  A  brirf 
JHacowte  of  the  TrouUea  at  Frank- 
fori  (published  in  1575,  and  reprinted 
in  1846  by  Petheram).  The  author 
was  either  Whitehead  or  Whitting- 
ham, more  probably  the  latter  :  (^. 
Heylin,  11.  176  sq.,  and  Dyer's  Life 
of  Caivifit  pp.  431  sq.  Sandys, 
Grindal,  Haddon  and  other  exiles 
then  at  Strasburg  remonstrated 
(Nov.  33,  1554)  with  the  innovators 
{TroubUa,  p.  xxiL  ed.  1575),  but  in 
vain. 

'  A  description  of  the  Liturgy  was 
drawn  up  in  Latin  by  Knox,  Whit- 
tingham and  other  ultra-reformers, 
and  sent  to  Geneva  at  the  dose  of 
1554'  Calvin's  answer  'somewhat 
resembling  the  Delphic  oracles' 
fTwysden,   VwdiaUum,  p.  156)  is 
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Bngland, 


favourite  minister^;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  hare 
acquired  still  greater  influence,  had  he  not  been  forcibly 
restrained'  on  the  arrival  of  dean  Cox  (March  13,  1556), 
an  able  champion  of  the  English  formularies.  The  chief 
authors  of  the  agitation  now  retreated  to  Greneva :  yet  the 
controversy  they  had  opened,  or  at  least  exasperated,  when 
they  stigmatized  the  Liturgy  as  '  superstitious,  unpure  and 
unperfect,'  never  ceased  to  rankle  in  men's  mindjs,  until  one 
party  of  the  exiles  whom  they  had  infected,  reproduced 
*their  accusations  in  this  country.  But  while  minor  troubles 
were  perplexing  many  an  earnest  refugee  at  Frankfurt  and 
elsewhere,  the  leaders  whom  he  left  in  England  had  been 
called  to  undergo  a  sharper  trial,  and  to  water  their  abun- 
dant labours  with  their  blood.  The  zeal  of  Mary  in  the 
cause  of  Rome  was  ere  long  fired  into  fanaticism  by  her 
marriage  with  a  gloomy  bigot,  Philip  II.  of  Spain*  (July 


dated  Jan.  i8,  1555.  He  writes 
(Spigt,  ad  calc.  Vol.  IX.  p.  98) :  *  In 
Anglicana  Liturgia,  qualem  deacri- 
bitiB,  multaa  video  fuisse  tolerabiles 
ineptias.  His  duobuB  rerbia  exprimo, 
non  fuisse  earn  puritatem  qun  op- 
tanda  fiierat ;  qu»  tamen  primo  sta- 
tim  die  corrigi  non  poterant  Titia, 
quum  nulla  aubeaset  manifeata  im- 
pietaa,  ferenda  ad  tempua  fuiaae... 
Quid  aibi  velint,  neacio,  quoa  foeda 
papiaticaB  reliquise  tantopere  delec- 
tant.' 

^  Above,  p.  149. 

'  On  the  repreaentationa  of  Cox, 
the  aenate  of  Frankfurt  ordered  all 
the  Engliah  reaidenta  to  conform  to 
the  Prayer  Book :  on  which  the  mal- 
oontenta  retiredi  some,  aa  John  Fox, 
to  Baale,  and  the  main  body  with 
John  Knox  to  Geneva,  where  (aa 
Heylin  expresaea  it,  ii.  iSa),  'they 
rejected  the  whole  frame  and  fabric 
ofthe  Reformation  made  in  England.' 

'  See  above,  pp.  104,  161.  The 
firat  intimation  of  a  wiah  to  extermi- 
nate the  reformera  appeared  in  the 
diacuaaiona  of  the  Council  in  the  fol- 


lowing October:  aee  TiemeVa  note 
on  Dodd,  11.  10  x.  On  May  24, 
1555  (w<^  1554  "  ™  WiUdna,  nr. 
102),  the  king  and  quecsn  required 
Bonner  to  go  forward  with  the  per- 
aecutiona,  and  even  Pole,  amiable  aa 
he  waa  in  private  life,  'authorized, 
encouraged  and  commanded  them.' 
See  Turner,  Modem  JIut.  m.  456 
aq.,  and  the  conatltutiona  drawn  up 
in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
(Jan.  1558 :  Wilkioa,  iv.  155  aq.) 
where  the  biahopa  of  Lincoln  and  Ely 
were  ordered  to  hold  a  yearly  inqm- 
aition  in  the  Univeraitiea  and  to 
execute  the  barbaroua  conatitution 
of  archbp.  Arundel  'De  Haeretidfl.' 
Pole  moreover  iaaned  an  express 
commiaaion  for  the  aame  purposes 
rMarch  «8,  1558 ;  \^lkinB,  TV.  173). 
Gardiner'a  death  on  the  r^th  Nov. 
1555,  prevented  him  from  joining  in 
the  later  atrocities :  but  his  loaa  was 
more  than  aupplied  by  the  Spaniab 
eoclesiaatic,  Carranza  (above,  p.  104, 
n.  4),  whom  Philip  aent  before  him 
into  England  for  the  purpose  cf  as- 
■Lating  in  the  work  of  extenninalkm, 
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25, 1664).  She  had  moreover  been  provoked  by  the  disloyal   bngland. 

virulence  of  the  extreme  reformers*,  and  on  one  occasion  had 

been  made  to  tremble  for  her  safety  by  an  insurrection  of  the 

popolace  under  Wyatt,  whose  chief  war-cries  were  destruction 

to  the  pontiff  and  confusion  to  the  Spanish  match  ^.    Yet 

provocations  of  this  kind  will  never  be  allowed  to  palliate 

the  dark  atrocities*  by  which  they  were  succeeded.   During 

the  next  four  years  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  eighty 

eight  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  perished  at  the  stake, 

the  greater  part  for  their  abandonment  of  Medisevalism  and 

their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Eeformation^. 


and  who  became  in  fact  soon  after- 
wards  oonfeasor  to  the  queen :  Mas- 
nngberd,  p.  430. 

^  On  Knox's  Blatl  and  other  writ- 
ings in  favour  of  rebellion,  see  above, 
p.  148,  n.  5,  and  p.  149.  Some  'ho- 
nest citizens/  so  Fox  terms  them, 
prayed  in  public  that  'God  would 
either  turn  the  queen's  heart  from 
idolatry  or  shorten  her  days/  a  form 
of  prayer  which  was  specially  repro- 
bated in  iStot.  I  and  2  Phil,  and  Mary, 
c.  9.  The  laxity  of  principle  that 
characterizes  '  Puritan  politics*  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Mary  and  the  fresh 
ascendancy  of  'antichrist*  is  merci- 
lessly exposed  in  Dr.  Maitland's 
Estajfi  on  the  JUform.  pp.  85-195. 
The  violence  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  prayers,  such  for  instance 
as  a  man  like  Beoon  addressed  to  the 
Almighty,  has  few  parallels  in  the 
literature  of  any  period  :  e.g.  'That 
thy  blessed  worde  may  haue  the 
more  free  passag,  take  away  from 
Ts  those  Idolatrus  Massmongers, 
those  idle  latyne  Mumblers,  Uiose 
shauen  Madianites,  those  Lordly  loy- 
terers,  those  Wolues,  those  Theues, 
Bobbers,  and  Murtherars,  which  do 
nothyng  elles  than  poyson  thy  flocke, 
whom  thy  most  dere  Sonne  purchased 
withe  hys  most  Precious  dere  hearte 
bloode*  &c.  IbitL  p.  194.  How  dif- 
ferent the  spirit  shewn  by  Kidley  in 
a  letter  written  just  before  his  mar- 


tyrdom I  He  breathes  the  following 
prayer  in  passing  for  the  happy  de- 
livery of  the  queen  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  near  to  her  confinement, — 
'  partum  reginse  auem  Deus  pro  sui 
nominis  gloria  oignetur  bene  illi 
fortunare'  (WorJa,  ed.  P.  S.  p.  394). 

'  Turner,  in.  435  sq.,  Dodd,  n. 
88  sq.,  where  the  question  as  to 
Elizabeth's  implication  in  these 
movements  is  duwussed. 

•  Tiemey  (note  on  Dodd,  ii.  103) 
is  himself  appalled  by  the  recital  of 
them.  '  New  commissions,  *  he  says, 
'were  issued,  new  barbarities  were 
enacted,  and  a  monument  of  infamy 
was  erected,  which,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  centuries,  cannot  be 
regarded  without  horror.'  Still  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
persecutions  were  confined  to  the 
Southern  and  Midland  counties.  The 
North  was  almost  entirely  exempt, 
owing  to  the  clemency  of  Heath, 
archbp.  of  York,andToDstall,  bishop 
of  Durham. 

^  The  numbers  vary  slightly,  but 
388  is  the  aggregate  obtained  by 
Cecil  (Lord  BurgUev) :  Turner,  in. 
453,  n.  16.  Fox,  whose  list  is  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Maitland  (pp.  576  sq.) 
makes  the  number  377.  The  fint 
victim  was  Bogers  who  was  burnt  as 
early  as  Feb.  4i  1555.  On  the  state 
of  religious  feeling  that  prevailed 
among  these  sufferers,  see  The  Let- 
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KKQLAND.  FouT  of  thesc  wcrc  bishops,  Hooper,  Faner,  Ridley  and 
MartifrdoTM.  Latimer,  all  of  whom  confronted  the  devouring  flames  with 
earnestness  and  heroism  worthy  of  the  noblest  cause  (1555). 
Another  of  the  leading  victims  his  tormentors  had  deter- 
mined to  reserve  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
But  Craumer  did  not  emulate  the  constani^^  which  sig- 
nalizes nearly  all  the  English  martyrs  of  that  period. 
From  the  day*  when  standing  in  his  prison-tower  at  Ox- 
ford, he  witnessed  the  immolation  of  his  chief  companions, 
Bidley  and  Latimer  (Oct  16),  we  notice  that  his  mental 
vigour  had  been  almost  paralysed.  A  series  of  disgracefdl 
artifices  on  the  part  of  his  assailants  finally  extracted  finom 
him  the  most  abject  recantation  of  his  principles,  particu- 
larly of  his  writings  on  the  Eucharist  in  which  he  most  of 
all  departed  firom  the  Mediseval  Church;  yet  when  he  saw 
that  nothing  but  his  blood  would  satisfy  the  noialice  of  the 
persecutor,  all  his  manliness  of  soul  appears  to  have  re- 
turned. His  execution  (March  21,  1656),  which  some  had 
hoped,  while  it  was  consummating  his  own  ignominy,  mi^ht 
prove  the  death-blow  of  his  party,  had  very  different  con- 
sequences. It  evinced  that  notwithstanding  his  deplorable 
relapses  he  had  never  entirely  lost  his  hold  upon  the  traths 
which  he  had  lived  to  vindicate,  and  thus  the  lustre  of  Cran- 
mer's  memory  was  in  part  retrieved  amid  '  the  fires  of  his 
martyrdom.'  The  morning  after  this  tragedy  was  perpetrated 
at  Oxford  had  been  chosen  for  the  consecration  of  Beginald 


ten  of  the  Mariyn,  collected  by  Go- 
Yerdale  in  1564,  and  reprinted  at 
London,  1837. 

^  When  urged  to  flee  on  the  ao- 
oemion  of  Maiy,  he  boldly  answered 
that  he  would  hold  his  ground :  'Con- 
stantia  ubus  ChrUtiano  pnesule  dig- 
na,  vita  constitui  potius  quam  regno, 
hoc  in  tempore  cedere:'  Godwin, 
J)e  PraauUbiu,  p.  141,  Cantab.  1743. 

'  For  the  particulatB  of  his  first 
condemnation  as  a  heretic  (April  20, 
1554)4  *oe  Strype,  Cranmer,  ui.  na 


8q.  Nearly  one  year  and  a  hilf 
elapeed  anterior  to  hia  final  trial  be- 
fore the  oommiflsioners  of  the  pope 
and  the  aueen  (Sept.  11,  1555):  see 
Strype,  Ibid,  pp.  209  sq.  On  the 
4th  of  D(90.  sentence  of  deprivation 
was  issued  against  him  at  Rome,  and 
executed  at  Oxford  Feb.  14,  1556. 
Before  parting  with  his  crosier  be 
appealed  to  a  General  Council.  One 
of  the  best  narratives  of  what  fol* 
lowed  is  in  Le  Bas,  Life  of  Oraxmo', 
IL  liS  sq. 
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Pole  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbuiy .  Pole  did  not  how-  bnolaitd. 
ever  long  enjoy  his  dignities*,  expiring  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1568;  and  what  is  still  more  noticed  bj  the 
amuJists  of  the  time,  his  royal  mistress  also  breathed  her 
last  not  many  hours  before  him  (Nov.  17)^,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-three.  -  | 

Had  Mary  and  her  connsellors  abstained  from  perse- ^'^'^^^^ 

.  ...  persecution. 

cution  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  their  principles  would  have 
been  permanently  re-established  in  all  parts  of  England. 
The  impetuous  zeal  with  which  the  Beformation  was 
homed  on  during  the  last  years  of  her  predecessor,  alienated 
the  affections  of  one  thoughtful  class  of  Englishmen  who 
concurred  in  many  of  the  earlier  changes.  And  the  conduct 
of  the  cardinal  himself  had  on  the  whole  been  tending  to 
reconcile  this  party  to  the  older  forms  of  worship  and 
belief.  He  understood  their  wants,  and  sympathized  with 
many  of  their  wishes*.  On  the  doctrine  of  man's  justifica- 
tion, for  example,  he  was  occupying  ground  analogous*  to 
that  which  Luther  endeayoured  to  reclaim  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  schoolmen.  Yet  the  policy  of  Mary's 
gOTemment,  which  seemed  to  grow  more  harsh  and  merci- 
less in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  victims'^,  had  defeated 
the  great  objects  of  the  counter-reformation  party.  It  was 
also  currently  believed  that  such   despotic  cruelty  was 


'  One  of  these,  the  office  of  lega- 
tu8  k  Utere,  yna  taken  from  him  by 
Paul  IV.,  with  whom  he  had  been 
placed  in  competition  for  the  pope- 
dom. Another  legate,  cardinal  P^to, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead  (June 
so,  1557)  to  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
gust of  Maiy,  yet  when  Pey to  died 
in  the  following  spring,  Pole  was 
reinstated.  One  of  the  reasons  al- 
leged for  his  suspension  was,  the 
finn  determination  of  the  pontiff  to 
repress  all  quasi-Lutheran  tenden- 
cies like  those  which  had  appeared 
in  the  '  Oratory  of  IHvine  LK>ve,'  of 
which  Pole  was  fonnerly  a  member : 

B.P. 


see  above,  p.  106;  Heylin,  n.  T95, 
915,  7 1 6,  and  Turner,  m.  475,  476. 

*  Stow,  Annaiet,  p.  634,  says, 
'the  same  day.' 

*  For  example,  in  the  legatine 
synod  which  heheld  (Bee.  15,  1555)  it 
was  ordered  that  the  New  Testament 
should  be  translated  into  English 
(Wilkins,  vr.  13a):  cf.his  SrformaiUo 
AngliiB  (15^6),  Rom.  i$62,  paarim. 

'  See  above,  p.  64,  n.  1 ;  p.  106, 
n.  2. 

7  Thus  at  Canterbuiy  itself  five 
persons  were  burnt  alive  on  the  xoth 
of  November,  a  week  before  the 
death  of  Pole. 

B 
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largely  owing  to  the  readmission  of  the  pontiff,  or  sngges- 
tions  of  the  Spaniards  who  held  office  in  the  court ;  and 
therefore  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely 
when  the  news  was  circulated  that  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
whose  former  detention  in  the  Tower  ^  had  excited  their 
condolence,  was  securely  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Elizabeth,  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  as  such  her  fortunes  had 
been  long  associated  with  victories  and  reverses  of  the 
great  religious  movement.  For  some  time,  however,  she 
delayed  to  manifest  her  predilections.  All  the  mediseral 
rites^  were  celebrated  on  the  day  of  her  coronation  (Jan. 
12,  1669) ;  and  Cecil,  who  immediately  became  her  prin- 
cipal adviser,  had  himself  occasionally  conformed  to  the 
established  worship  in  the  previous  reign.  Their  efforts 
were  at  first  directed  to  the  mitigation  of  religions  acrimony^. 
With  this  object  all  the  pulpits  of  the  kingdom  were 
reduced  to  silence^;  party-names  were  interdicted;  warn- 
ings were  addressed  to  those  who  on  the  one  side  favoured 
*  superstition,'  and  to  those  who  on  the  other  were  inclined 
to  laxity,  or  disregarded  holy  things  ^  But  in  the  spring 
of  1669  it  grew  apparent  that  Elizabeth  was  determined  at 


^  Smgularlj  enough,  she  seeniB  to 
h»ve  owed  her  safety,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  policy  of  Philip :  Miller,  Hi^, 
Ml,  iUutl.  ni.  936,  930.  Cf.  Mr. 
Kobertson's  note  in  his  edition  of 
Heylin,  n.  160,  with  respect  to  Gar- 
diner's hostility. 

'  On  her  own  conformity  during 
the  reign  of  her  sister,  see  Heylin, 
11.  961;  Dodd,  II.  119.  As  early, 
however,  as  Christmas  Day  (1558) 
she  had  ordered  Oglethorpe,  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  not  to  eleyate  the  hoet 
in  her  presence:  Heylin,  u.  973, 
and  note.  The  same  bishop  offici* 
ated  at  her  coronation,  his  brother- 
prelates  declining  to  recognize  her 
atle. 

*  The  new  state-council  contained 


a  mixture  of  reformed  and  unre* 
formed,  the  latter  preponderating: 
see  Camden,  Afmalet,  pp.  )>  3' 
Lugd.  Batav.  1623,  ana  Tomer, 
ni.  507,  n.  45.  Tet  Cecil  and  Ba- 
con were  the  moet  intimate  sd- 
Tisers. 

*  The  roj^  order  is  dated  Dec- 
27,  1558  (mlkins,  IV.  180).  It 
proves  itaX  the  Bef ormers  were  again 
emerging  from  their  oonoeafanent; 
and  the  same  is  visible  in  the  records 
of  the  southern  convocation,  when 
the  lower  house  (Feb.  I558»I559V 
by  way  of  protest  reaffirmed  the  old 
opinions.    Ibid,  p.  179. 

'  See  Bacon's  specnh  at  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  Jan.  95,  i559»  in 
D'Ewes,  JdfwmaU,  &c  p.  12. 
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all  riskB*  to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  pontiffs,  even  englamd. 
while  foreseeing  that  the  powers  whom  he  had  rallied  in 
the  hope  of  conquering  the  world  afresh,  might  all  be 
tonied  against  her.  In  resisting  such  a  foe,  she  counted 
not  only  on  her  personal  popularity,  but  on  the  deep  repug- 
nance felt  by  many  of  her  subjects  to  reunion  with  the 
Roman  see. 

The  first  proceedings®  of  the  legislature,  though  some  R^^ttabHth' 
were  strongly  adverse  to  the  papal  claims,  provoked  no  royai  tuprt- 
fonnidable  opposition,  if  we  except  the  bill  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  reinvest  the  crown  with  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy*  enjoyed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward.    The 


J  An  important  *  Device  for  Alter- 
oiion  cf  RdiffUm,  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elinbetb,'  is  printed  in  Bur- 
net,  'Records/  Part  il.  Bk.  in. 
No.  T.  The  dangers  likely  to  ensue 
are  stated  and  discossed  with  great 
calmness,  apparently  by  Cecil  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith.  The  first  of  them 
runsMfoUows:  'Thebishop  of  Rome, 
all  that  he  may,  will  be  incensed, 
he  will  exoommunicate  the  Queen's 
highness,  interdict  the  realm,  and 
give  it  in  prey  to  all  princes  that 
will  enter  upon  it;  and  stir  them 
up  to  it  by  aU  manner  of  means.' 
The  sixth  is  more  remarkable  as 
shewing  how  thoroughly  these  states- 
men  realised  the  difficulties  of  the 
position:  'Many  such  as  would 
gladly  have  alteration  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  when  they  shall 
see  peradyenture  that  some  oid  cere- 
monies be  left  still,  for  that  [because] 
their  doctrine,  which  they  embrace, 
is  not  allowed  and  commanded  only 
and  all  other  abolished  and  disprored, 
KhaU  be  discontented  and  call  the 
alteration  a  doal^d  Papitiry,  or  a 
mingle-mangle*  (p.  328,  ed.  1683). 
In  the  solution  of  this  latter  diffi- 
culty he  foreshadows  the  whole 
course  of  their  administration  (p.  330), 
*  Better  it  were  that  they  [the  ultra- 
refonners]  did  suffer,  than  her  high- 
ness and  commonwealth  should  shake 


or  be  in  danger;  and  to  this  they 
must  well  take  heed  that  draw  the 
Book,Tmeaning  probably  the  revision 
of  the  Prayer- Book]. 

7  She  announced  the  fact  of  her 
accession  to  the  pope  as  well  as  to 
the  other  continental  potentates. 
But  Paul  IV.  replied  that  she  was 
illegitimate,  that  by  ascending  the 
throne  without  his  sanction  she  had 
insulted  the  authority  of  the  aposto- 
lic see,  &c.  Heylin,  n.  a68,  Dodd, 
n.  120  with  Hemey's  note.  The 
natural  result  was  that  she  instantly 
ordered  Came,  the  En^^sh  ambas- 
sador, to  return  from  Rome:  and 
when  Pius  IV.  manifested  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit  two  years  later, 
(seeCh.  Butler's  ^istorM»(Jf0mmV«  of 
ike  Caiholict,  I.  152,  153)  the  golden 
opportunity  had  passed. 

^  e.ff,  Stat,  I  Eliz.  c.  3,  'for  recog- 
nition of  the  Queen's  highness  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  reidm,'  and 
I  Eliz.  c.  4,  'for  the  restitu^on  of 
the  first-fruits  to  the  crown'  (above, 
p.  192,  n.  2):  Mary  having  relin- 
quished her  claim  to  these  latter. 

»  Stat,  I  Eliz,  c.  I.  The  title  is 
very  remarkable:  'An  Act  to  restore 
to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual,  and  abolishing  all  foreign 

Sowers  repugnant  to  the  same.'    In 
audrey's  case  (Coke's  5th  Report, 
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mrGLAyp.  proposal  waa,  however,  finally  accepted,  in  spite  of  numerous 
scruples  S  rising  from  a  total  misconception  of  its  purport 
and  effect.  The  same  measure  made  it  lawful  to  the  queen 
and  her  successors  to  constitute  ecclesiastical  oommissions' 

nt^nukmqf  for  Correcting  and  repressing  eveiy  kind  of  schism  and 
misbelief,  provided  alwajB  that  nothing  should  firom  hence- 
forth be  accounted  heresy,  but  what  had  been  so  adjudged 
^  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptnies,  or  by  the 
first  four  general  councils  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other 
general  council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, or  such  as  hereafter  shall  be  ordered,  judged  or 
determined  to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament 
of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  conro- 
cation.* 

The  EiiJM-  The  ucxt  important  measure  was  an  act  for  legalizing 

Prayer-Book.  the  Book  of  Commou  Prayer,  and  for  establishing  religions 
uniformity'  in  all  parts  of  England.    Changes^  were,  bow- 


p.  8),  it  wu  contended  that  this  was 
not  a  statute  introductoir  of  a  new 
law,  but  declaratory  of  the  old, 
'which/  as  Mr.  Stq>hen8  remarks 
(Ecd,  Stat.  I.  353),  'is  true  with  re- 
gard to  a  general  right  of  jiirisdiction 
in  the  crown  over  the  state  ecclesi- 
astical: but  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  entire  statute.' 

^  Elizabeth  tried  to  soften  these 
^  laying  aside  the  title  '  Suprekne 
Head  (above,  p.  191,  n.  7),  and  still 
more  pointedly  in  the  Injunctiom 
which  she  issued  during  the  same 
year  (Cardwell*s  Documentary  An- 
nalt,  I.  aoo).  It  was  there  declared 
that  she  did  not  challenge  any  more 
authority  than  'under  God,  to  have 
the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all 
manner  of  persons  bom  within  these 
her  realms,  which  is  still  further  ex- 
plained in  Art.  XXXYII.  as  modi- 
fied in  1563.  The  oath  of  supre- 
macy, however,  as  ei^oined  in  sect. 
xix.  of  this  enactment  was  reliued 


^  all  the  Marian  bishops,  exeef* 
Kitchen  of  Llandaff.  See  Heyfin, 
n.  293,  394  on  their  deprivation  ud 
future  troatment.  Bonner  was  the 
only  prelate  who  experienced  iot 
thing  like  undue  seventy. 
'  Sect,  xviii.  and  sect,  xxxvi. 

*  Stai,  T  Elia,  0.  4.  The  Frem 
ble  refers  to  the  act  of  Mary's  'ptf- 
liament  by  which  the  Prayer-Book 
had  been  taken  away,  to  the  great 
decay  of  the  due  honour  of  God,  *od 
discomfort  to  the  profeason  of  tk 
truth  of  Christ's  reUgion.'  Id  aecL 
xiv.  all  persons,  'having  no  lawful 
or  reasonable  excuse  to  be  abseoti* 
are  enjoined  'to  resort  to  their  pansh 
church  or  chapel  accustomed... aoil 
then  and  there  to  abide  orderly  tf>d 
soberly  during  the  time  of  the  000- 
mon  prayer,  preaching,  or  other  wr 
vice  of  Grod,'  under  certain  peDslti«s- 

*  See  Procter,  pp,  50  sq.  A  dia- 
putation  was  held  at  Westmimtcr 
March  30, 15599  in  order  to  fn^ 
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ever,  introduced  into  that  fommlarj,  partly  for  the  sake  of  bhgland. 
adding  to  the  ceremonial^  which  had  been  considerably 
reduced  in  the  later  years  of  Edward,  and  still  more  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  errors  not  unlikely  to  be  prompted 
by  his  second  Prayer-Book,  with  respect  to  the  specific 
nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist^. 

The  predilection^  of  the  court,  as  manifested  in  these  charaeur  of 
changes,  were  still  further  shewn  by  nominating  Matthew  Parker. 
Parker  for  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Elected  by 
the  chapter  of  that  cathedral  (Aug.  1, 1569),  and  regularly  ^ 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  the  17th  of  the  following 
December,  he  proceeded  with  a  happy  mixture*  of  pru- 
dence, gentleness  and  firmness  to  reorganize  the  body  oyer 
which  he  had  been  summoned  to  preside.  He  shewed 
himself  the  great  conservative  spirit  of  the  English  Beforma- 
tion^,  sheltering  many  a  treasure  firom  the  general  wreck 


the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
reformed  Benrice>book,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  uaed  on  'the  feast  of 
the  natiyity  of  St.  John  Baptist' 
(June  14):  see  the  particulars  in 
CardweU's  Oof^ermeet,  ch.  i.  ii. 

*  By  Stat.  I  Eliz.  i.  c.  1,  sect,  xxy., 
the  'ornaments  of  the  church  and 
of  the  ministers  thereof/  were  re- 
stored am  In  and  year  of  £dw.  VI. 

<  Ute  sentences  employed  at  the 
disiribution  of  the  elements  (above, 
p.  228)  by  the  two  Edwardine  Prayer- 
BookB  were  now  combined;  'lest, 
ooder  the  colour  of  rqecting  a  car- 
nal, they  might  be  thought  also  to 
deny  such  a  real  presence  as  was 
defended  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient Fathers:'  Heylin,  i.  Q87.  For 
the  same  reason  the  '  Declaration  on 
Kneeing'  (above,  p.  143,  n.  9)  was 
drt^ped,  much  to  the  discontent  of 
some  reformers :  see  Zurich  LeUert, 
I.  180,  ed.  P.  S.:  and  cf.  Ihid.  p. 
165. 

7  On  the  'Nag's-Head' fable  and 
other  objections  to  the  '  succession' 
of  the  l&fflish  bishops,  see  Le  Cou- 
rmyer,  V^Mdiijf  of  Ike  Ordinaitumi  cf 


the  Ens/lieh,  new  ed.  Oxf  1844.  The 
consecratoTS  of  Parker  were  Barlow, 
Scoiy,  Coverdale  and  Hodgkin  (suf- 
fragan of  Bedford).  On  his  biogra- 
phy in  general,  see  Strype's  Life  of 
Parker  and  his  own  CorreBpondenee 
recently  printed  by  the  Parker  So- 
ciety. 

'  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the 
Bomanist  Dorman,  in  his  JHtprmrfe 
of  M.  NoweUea  Reproufe  (Antwerp, 
1565)  acknowledges  that  Parker, 
Guest  (of  Rochester),  and  Chevnie 
(of  Gloucester)  were  men  '  in  all  re- 
spectes  (beresye  set  aparte)  worthy 
to  beare  the  office  off  true  bishoppes 
in  Christes  churche'  (fol.  103  b). 
He  also  adds  that  Parker  was  nick- 
named 'Matthewe  mealmouthe,'  a 
'Lincewolsy  bishoppe,'  ftc.  The 
queen  also  thought  him  on  some  oc- 
casions 'too  soft  and  easy,'  while 
divers  of  his  brethren,  (Corretpond- 
^"^^1  P'  173)  noted  him  'too  sharp 
and  too  earnest  in  moderation,  which,' 
he  adds,  '  toward  them  I  have  used 
and  will  still  du,  till  mediocrity  shaU 
be  received  amongst  us.' 

*  His  opinion  of  men  like  Knox 
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of  ancient  literature  entailed  bj  the  destruction  of  the 
monasteries,  and  importing  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings 
into  his  arrangements  for  securing  the  stability  of  religion. 
Parker  had  remained  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Maiy. 
He  was,  therefore,  less  addicted  than  some  others  whom  he 
styles  'Germanical  natures^,'  to  the  models  of  religious 
worship  they  had  studied  on  the  continent.  His  enemies 
indeed  have  censured  him  as  little  better  than  a  Lutheran', 
owing  to  the  views  he  held  on  controverted  subjects,  more 
especially  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  Yet  he  was 
Lutheran  only  in  so  far  as  Luther  had  revived  the  doctrine 
of  the  Early  Church,  and  '  followed  the  examples  of  the 
ancient  and  worthy  Fathers*.' 

The  new  primate  was,  however,  scarcely  seated  on  his 
throne  at  Canterbury,  when  the  troubles  that  were  destined 
to  embarrass  all  the  rest  of  his  career,  began  to  peep  above 
the  surface.  The  exiles  who  had  hastened  home  on  hear- 
ing that  the  storm  of  persecution  was  exhausted  by  the 
death  of  Mary,  were  in  many  cases  ^  strongly  tinctured  bj 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Swiss.    The  violence  of 


if  died  whore,  p.  150,  11.x:  cf.  bis 
CorreBpondenee,  p.  434. 
^  Oorreapond.  p.  135. 

*  See  Domuui,  Digprouftf  m  above, 
wbere  be  sayi  tbat  tbia  wu  tbe  case 
witb  respect  to  tbe  Eucbarist:  foL 
$1  a:  and  in  ffeadt  of  Doctrine 
(aboTe,  p.  318,  n.  4),  be  revived  tbe 
azpreanon  '  conferregratiam'  (so  oV 
noxious  to  tbe  Oalvinista)  in  describ- 
ing tbe  efficacy  of  both  the  sacra- 
ments.  Tosetber  with  Cox  of  Ely 
be  defended  tbe  use  of  a  crudfix 
or  cross,  in  tbe  Queen's  chapel: 
see  Zuridk  Letten,  1.  67,  68,  u.  41, 

43- 

*  See  Parker's  Oom$pomieniee,  p. 

xii:  cf.  bis  bwt  will  in  Strype's 
Life,  Append.  No.  c.  Another  scho- 
lar of  like  mind  was  Edmund  Geste, 
(Guest)  who  having  remained  in 
England  during  tbe  Marian  troubles, 
was  promoted  to  tbe  see  of  Bodiester 


(Jan.  1 5  59»  1 560),  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  Ss^buty.  On  bim  devolTcJ 
tbe  principal  burden  of  revising  the 
Prayer- Book,  owing  to  Parker's  ill- 
ness. See  bis  Life,  by  H.  G.  Dug- 
dale,  Lond.  1840,  where  his  TrmtiK 
againtle  theprevee  Matte  in  tkt  bekalfe 
imd  fwrtkeraunce  of  tke  mooete  kolft 
Commtmyon  (Lond.  1548),  andotber 
pieces,  are  reprinted.  Parker  most 
have  also  found  a  aealous  fellow- 
worker  in  Alley,  bp.  of  Exeter,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  synod  of 
X  56  3.  His  opinions  may  be  gathered 
from  The  Poore  Mtm'e  Librnrie,  » 
large  collection  of  theological  mis- 
cellanies, Lond.  1565. 

*  The  chief  exoeptioni  seem  to 
have  been  those  (like  Young,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Tork)  who  took 
refuge  at  Wesel :  see  Soames,  Mtia- 
hethan  ReUgioui  Hittorg,  pp.  so,  lu 
liond.  X839. 
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ultra-Lutherans^  in  the  north  of  Germany  had  driven  gyoLAKP. 
manj  of  them  into  the  arms  of  Bullinger  and  Calvin. 
Accordingly,  when  the  earliest  manifesto^  of  this  party  , 
was  drawn  up  in  the  spring  of  1669,  to  answer  the  '  vain 
bruits  of  the  lying  Papists,'  they  could  boast  that  its  com- 
pilers 'had  not  departed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
Confession  of  Ztbrich^,'  But  although  these  Articles  were 
mainly  in  accordance  with  the  formulary  of  1662,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  satisfiftctory  either  to  the  English 
primate  or  the  court ;  for  in  the  same  year  a  totally  different 
list®  (eleven  in  number)  was  published  by  authority,  and 
appointed  to  be  '  holden  of  ail  parsons,  vicars  and  curates,' 
in  attestation  of  their  general  agreement  with  each  other.  Their  tpeeuia- 
The  former  series  entered  somewhat  largely  on  a  class  of 
speculative  topics^  which  had  been  discussed  indeed  by  all 
successive  ages  of  the  Church  remarkable  for  intellectual 
activity,  vtz^  the  truth  of  God's  fore-knowledge  and  the 
ground  of  His  predestination,  as  those  doctrines  bear  upon 
the  parallel  truths  of  human  freedom  and  of  moral  respon- 


^  On  the  persecution  of  Laeki  and 
hia  friends,  see  above,  p.  170:  and 
the  contemporary  narrative  of  Uten- 
hovius,  as  above,  p.  136,  n.  3. 

'  Some  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Sfcrype  {Annals,  I.  115,  ed.  1725). 
It  professes  to  adhere  very  closely 
to  the  Edwardine  Articles  of  1552, 
and  does  so  in  discussing  many  of 
the  principal  topics.  The  article  on 
predestination  (§  3)  is  much  fuUer; 
that  on  justification  is  almost  entirely 
uew;  while -prefixed  to  the  articles 
on  *  the  civU  magistrate'  (§  io-§  11) 
^  to  earaest  disavowal  of  any  sym- 
pathy with  books  like  that  of  Knox 
(above,  p.  149).  Sand3r8,  in  writing 
to  Paiker,  April  30,  1559,  mentions 
that  the  authorsofthisseries  intended 
to  publish  their  work  'so  soon  as  the 
parliament  is  ended, 'adding,  'I  wish 
that  we  had  your  hand  imto  it: 
Burnet,  'Becoids,  Part  11.  Book 
ni.  No.  n.    The  entire  document  Is 


still  among  the  MSS.  of  Corpus  Chr. 
GoU.  Gamb.  No.  ozxi.  §  10.  Parker 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Correapandeneef 
p.  66,  and  as  late  as  1566,  applies  to 
Cecil  for  the  manuscript  (Ihia.  p.  290). 

'  So  Jewel  writes  to  Peter  Mi^kyr 
April  28, 1559:  Zurich  Letten,  i.  21. 

^  Printed  in  Wilkins,  iv.  195  sq., 
and  Hard  wick's  Hitl.  of  tfie  AHidet, 
Append.  No.  nr.  It  must  have 
been  published  at  the  very  end  of 
I559»  since  Parker  was  not  conse- 
crated till  Dec.  17. 

'  Str3rpe,  AnruiU,  I.  116,  where, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  Article  on 
Predestination  is  not  printed.  The 
compilers  lay  g^reat  stress  upon  this 
doctrine,  adducing  the  authority  of 
St.  Augustine  to  the  same  effect,  yet 
freely  admit  the  dangers  which  may 
follow  from  one-sided  apprehension 
of  it,  and  concede  that  'in  this  our 
ooiTupt  age,'  it  ought  to  be  handled 
'sparely  and  circumspectly/ 
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KNGLAND.  gibility.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIIL  such  questions  had 
been  very  wannlj  agitated*  here  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent: they  also  taxed  the  spirit  of  the  Marian  martyr', 
while  in  hourly  expectation  of  his  summons  to  the  stake: 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  new  reign,  after  many  of  the 
refugees  had  learned  to  systematize  their  tenets  by  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  leading  Swiss  divines,  the  con- 
troversy on  predestination  and  the  points  immediately 
connected  with  it  had  begun  to  occupy  a  central  place  in 
their  theology,  and  even  threatened  here  and  there  to 
swallow  up  all  other  Christian  doctrines^. 
nsvftionqfthB       On  the  contrary,  the  Articles  of  1659  abstained  from 

Articles.  i      j«  .     . 

such  disputes,  restricting  their  definitions  to  the  fundar 
mental  verities  embodied  in  the  creeds,  or  to  those  contro- 
versies where  the  Church  of  England  was  completely  at 
issue  with  the  Bomanists.  And  when  it  was  at  length 
proposed  to  reconsider  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  Edward 


^  See  especially  bp.  Gardiner,  Zk- 
daration  (against  George  Joje),  fol. 
xxxix.  and  pcufim.  In  fol.  Izziiii. 
he  writes:  'The  true  teaohynge  of 
Christes  Churche  abhorreth  neces- 
sitie,  and  yet  worshyppeth  for  moost 
oertayne  trutlies  Goddes  prouidenoe, 
election,  and  predestinadon,  whereby 
we  be  taughte  that  Giod  is  auctor  of 
al  our  helth,  welth  and  saluaoion, 
the  cyrcumstaunoe  of  which  workyng 
in  God  in  his  election  and  predes* 
tinacion,  althoughe  it  be  as  impos- 
sible for  mans  wit  to  frame  with 
[i.  e.  make  consistent  with]our  choyse 
and  free  wyll  as  to  deuise  how  a 
camell  shulde  passe  through  the  eye 
of  an  nedle  without  miUcyng  the 
nedles  eye  byggerorthecamelilesse; 
yet  that  is  impossible  for  man  is 
not  impossible  for  God.' 

'  See  Laurence,  AulhmHc  Docth 
menii  reiUUing  to  the  Predetlinarian 
CorUroverw,  Old.  iSig.  The  prison- 
ers in  the  !King's  Bench  disagreeing 
on  the  doctrine,  one  of  them,  Brad- 
ford, prepared  a  statement  which  he 


submitted  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  then  imprisoned  at  Oxford. 
Ridley  alone  seems  to  have  replied 
to  the  inquirers,  but  his  '  godly  sud 
comfortable  treatise,*  as  Coverdale 
tenns  it,  is  no  longer  extant.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  he  wrote  to  Bnul* 
ford:  'Sir,  in  those  matten  I  vn 
so  fearful  that  I  dare  not  qpeak  £tf- 
ther,  yea  almost  none  oihierwise  Uian 
the  text  Vloth,  as  it  were,  lead  me 
by  the  hand:'  Wofica,  ed.  P.  Sw  p. 
368. 

>  In  Haweis'  Shetche$  of  the  Refor- 
mation, p.95,  Lond.  1844,  A>^  acocmnt 
is  given  of  a  clergyman  whom  Parker 
charged  not  to  preach  controversial 
sermons  on  the  Divine  Counsels; 
whereupon  the  zealots  rebuked  him, 
aivuing  that  predestination,  '  as  the 
omy  doctrine  of  salvaUon,*  ought  to 
be  preached  everywhere,  and  before 
all  audiences.  The  excessive  lifour  of 
this  school,  and  their  doctrinal  aber- 
rations, have  been  exposed  by  HeyHo 
in  his  one-sided  ffuioria  Qaiiq^ 
Afiicularit. 
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VI.,  on  the  assembling  of  the  first  Elizabethan  Conyocation  knoland. 
(Jan.  1662 — 3),  the  changes  introduced  bear  witness  to 
the  presence  of  the  same  controlling  spirit^.  Instead  of 
drawing  hints  from  the  Helvetic  Confessions,  Parker  had 
recoorse  to  one  of  Saxon  origin',  distinguished  for  its 
moderation,  and  actually  presented  by  the  state  of  Wttrtem- 
heig  to  the  assembled  council  of  Trent  (1662).  As  finally 
remodelled  at  this  time,  and  regularly  sanctioned  by  the 
convocation  of  the  southern  province^,  the  Articles  had 
undergone  important  modifications^.  The  statements  o{ Nature qf the 
the  Church  were  amplified  on  certain  doctrines,  more  ^^^*^' 
especially  those  in  which  her  teaching  had  been  misrepre* 
sented;  other  subjects  were  omitted  altogether,  partly 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  forms  of  misbelief  at 
which  they  had  been  levelled,  and  partly  to  a  manifest 
anxiety  of  the  compilers  to  abstain,  as  far  as  might  be, 
from  scholastic  questions :  while  in  reference  to  the  Eucha- 
rist®, of  which  the  statement  may  in  every  case  be  taken 


^  Thifl  remark  may  be  extended  to 
the  Seoond  Book  of  Homilies,  pre- 
pared perhaps  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  pubUshed  by  autho- 
rity in  1563:  uthough  a  greater 
portion  of  the  material  out  of  which 
the  book  was  framed  ia  traceable  to 
foreign  sources. 

'  Above,  p.  71.  Some  light  is 
thrown  upon  this  question  by  the 
hyct  that  immediately  after  the  aooes- 
sion  of  Elizabeth,  a  party  of  the 
English  reformers  were  anxious  to 
adopt  the  Augsbuig  Ckmfession  (see 
Strype's  JfHMJf,  a.d.  1538,  pp.  53, 
174,  Lond.  I7'25)yand  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  had  succeeded  in  per- 
gaamng  the  Queen  to  make  overtures 
for  joining  the  Schmalkaldic  League: 
see  Jewel's  letter  to  Peter  Martyr 
(April  38,  1559):  Zurich  Letten,  i. 
51 ;  cf.  pp.  54,  55,  and  n.  48. 

*  Although  tiie  northern  convo- 
cation  does  not  tappear  to  have  ex- 
erted any  direct  influence  on  the 


compilation  of  these  Articles,  and 
may  not  have  formally  accepted 
them  till  i5o5,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  bishops  of  Duniam 
and  Chester,  subscribed  in  the  synod 
of  the  southern  province  on  this 
occasion.  See  Lathbury,  ffiat.  of 
Convoc.  pp.  165,  166,  ist  ed.,  and 
Bennet  On  the  XXXIX  Articles,  p. 
3o6,  who  makes  it  very  probable  that 
the  northern  clergy  were  consulted 
by  the  archbishop  at  the  beginning 
of  Feb.  I56a(=ri563). 

^  See  them  detailed  at  length  in 
Hard  wick's  Hitt.  of  the  Afiides,  pp. 
194  sq. 

^  The  exiles,  on  presenting  their 
Articles  of  Christian  Doctrine  in 
1559  (above,  p.  247,  n.  6),  expressed 
themselves  at  considerable  length  on 
the  'Lordes Supper'  (Art.  xrv. :  MS. 
P-  '55) :  '•  •  •  in  the  due  administra- 
cion  of  this  holie  supper  we  do  not 
denyeallmaner  of  presence  of  Christes 
bodie  and  bloude,   neither  do  we 
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ENGLAND,  fts  ODC  of  the  best  criteria  for  deciding  the  special  character 
of  all  confessions  issued  at  this  period,  the  Church  of 
England  occupied  a  more  distinct  and  independent  place 
than  in  the  previous  list  of  Articles.  The  Bomish  theory 
of  transubstantiation  was  repudiated  quite  as  strongly  as 
before :  the  theory,  alike  of  Bomanist  and  Lutheran,  touch- 
ing the  manducation  of  our  Lord's  Body  by  the  wicked, 
was  no  less  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  synod*:  yet 
in  order  to  establish  a  position  equally  removed  from  Zwin- 
gli's,  they  determined  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  after  a 
heavenly  manner  given,  taken  and  eaten  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  at  last  withdrew  a  clause',  which  in  the  former 
Articles  denied  the  possibility  of  'the  reall  and  bodilie 
presence  (as  thei  terme  it)  of  Christes  fleshe  and  bloude," 
upon  the  ground  that  His  humanity  is  locally  restricted  to 
the  place  of  His  glorification. 
Opening  i^ih«  The  proceedings  of  the  synod  threw  fresh  light  upon 
trifvtrsp.  the  tendency  of  public  feeling  and  the  relative  strength  of 
parties  then  existing  in  the  Church  of  England.      For 


thinke  or  sate,  that  the  holie  sacn- 
ment  ia  onely  a  nakid  and  a  bare 
siene  or  figure  in  the  which  nothing 
elles  is  to  be  receyued  of  the  faithful! 
but  common  bread  and  wyne. . .  .yet 
we  do  not  alow  the  corpor&U,  camall 
and  real  presence  which  they  teache 
and  maynteyne/  Their  position  is, 
affirmatively  speaking,  that  '  to  the 
beleuer  and  worthie  reoeyuer  is  verily 
given  and  exhibited  whole  Ghristi 
God  and  man,  with  the  frutes  of  His 
passion/  Some  of  them,  however, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  changes 
made  in  1563.  For  example,  Hum- 
phrey and  Sampson  writing  to  Bul- 
unger  (July,  1566),  and  pointing 
out.  the  '  blemishes  that  stiU  attach 
to  the  Church  of  England,'  complain: 
'Lastly,  the  Article  composed m  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.,  respecting  the 
spiritual  eating,  which  expressly 
oppugned  and  took  away  the  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist^  and  oon- 


tained  a  most  dear  explanation  of 
the  truth,  is  now  set  forth  among  us 
mutilated  and  imperfect:'  Zmdi 
Letten,  i.  165.  Cf.  the  analogous 
complaints  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Declaration  about  kneeling,  above, 
p.  «45,  n.  o. 

^  It  is  a  remarkable  symptom  that 
this  article  was,  notwithstanding, 
dropped  in  the  printed  oopies,  and 
not  restored  till  1571. 

*  Donnan,  in  his  Diapnn^  nf  M. 
NoweUm  Reprovfe  ( 1 565),  insists  more 
than  once  on  the  divirions  among 
the  English  prelates  on  Uus  subject 
(foL  5'  a,  fol.  105).  In  1571,  how- 
ever, Paricer  seems  to  think  that  bo 
material  difference  had  been  per* 
petuated:  Cormpond.  p.  379.  One 
of  them,  Gheynie,  bp.  of  Gloueestsr, 
openly  defended  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  (Zmritk  LtUen,  I.  185,  186) 
as  late  as  1567:  of.  Sti^pe^  AnmaUy 
I.  563. 
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example,  overtures*  were  made  in  order  to  eflFect,  if  possi-  bnoland. 
ble,  some  sweeping  changes  in  the  ceremonial  as  enjoined 
by  the  Elizabethan  Prayer-Book,  and  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity. Many  of  the  exiles,  nnaccustomed  for  some  years  to 
services  which  if  consistently  performed  would  bear  fre- 
quent resemblance  to  the  ritual  of  the  Middle  Ages,  lost 
no  time  in  circulating  threats  or  murmurs  or  misgivings. 
The  administration  of  the  sacraments  was  thought  to 
^savour  altogether  of  Lutheranism^:*  the  champions  of  the 
Prayer-Book  were  reputed  a  *  papistical ''  or  at  the  least  a 
^  Lutherano-papistical  ministry^/  The  earliest  censures  of 
these  disaffected  churchmen  contemplated  more  especially 
the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  '  all  curious  singing  and 
playing  at  the  organs,'  copes,  surplices,  saints'  days,  caps  and 
gowns,  and  most  of  all  perhaps  the  practice  of  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament.  Nor  was  the  disaffection  limited  to  some  of  Oe^^tpread 
the  more  ignorant  or  clamorous  members  of  the  ^  Swiss' 


'  See  the  account  in  Strype's  An- 
nals, efa.  XXIX.  (i.  335  sq.  ed.  1735). 
Sandys,  then  biahop  of  Worcester, 
mooted  the  question  respecting  the 
sign  of  the  croes:  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  objections  issued  from 
the  lower  house,  where  the  paper  of 
reformanda  was  subscribed  by  dean 
Nowell,  the  prolocutor,  and  thirty* 
two  other  members.  One  of  their 
proposals  was  to  modify  the  thirty- 
third  article,  which  had  just  been 
approved  by  the  couTocation.  And 
even  after  this  project  failed,  another 
motion,  aiming  at  nearly  the  same 
objects,  was  introduced  into  the 
lower  house  (Feb.  13),  and  lost  by 
only  one  vote.  'Those  that  were 
for  alterations^'  writes  Strype,  'and 
for  stripping  the  English  Church  of 
her  ceremonies  and  usages  then  re- 
tained and  used,  were  such  (as  I 
find  by  their  names  subscribed)  as 
had  lately  lived  abroad :'  p.  337. 

^  ZuriMXetters,  n.  159 ;  the  author 
of  this    expression   bcong   Qeorge 


Withers,  who  was  then  a  great  cham- 
pion  of  the  non- conforming  or  dis- 
affected churchmen:  see  Soames, 
Eluah.  Hist,  pp.  57  sq. 

°  Parker  and  Burghley  were  stig- 
matized as  such:  Farker's  Corre' 
^pond'  p*  479*  The  archbishop 
remarks,  however,  'If  I,  you,  or 
any  other,  named  great  papists, 
should  so  fiivour  the  pope,  or  his  reli- 
gion, that  we  should  pinch  Christ's 
true  Gospel,  woe  be  unto  us  all.' 

'  Grindal  and  Home,  writing  to 
Bullinger  aod  Gualter  (Feb.  6, 1507), 
declare  that  the  adoption  of  the 
authorized  vestments,  oontrarv  to 
their  own  wishes  and  convictions, 
was  the  only  means  of  preserving 
the  Church  from  '  a  papistical,  or  at 
least  a  Lutherano-papistical  minis- 
try:'  Zurich  Letterif  i.  177,  cf.  Ibid. 
n.  143.  Gualter,  in  writing  to  Beza 
(July  1$,  1566),  speaks  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  in  general  as  'wolves, 
Sbpists,  Lutherans,  Sadduoees  and 
erodians'  {Ihid.  n.  125). 
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BROLANB.  party.  It  is  painful  to  record  that  several^  of  the  most  able 
scholars  and  most  energetic  preachers, — ^men  whose  hearts 
were  oyerflowing  with  affection  for  their  parishes,  whose 
name  is  still  revered  among  the  worthies  of  their  genera- 
tion, and  whosewritings  still  inform  and  edifythet)hiirch, — 
were  victims  of  these  petty  scmples,  and  mnat  therefore  be 
in  part  responsible  not  only  for  the  agitations  of  that  age, 
bat  also  for  the  mightier  tempests  which  eventually  broke 
npon  their  country,  levelling  alike  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
Yet  Parker,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  soever  he  might 
sympathize  with  tender  consciences,  could  not  be  forced 
from  his  position.  He  saw  at  once  the  revolutioiiaary  nature 
of  the  movement',  and  supported'  by  the  Queen  and  Cecil 
(now  lord  Burghley)  was  resolved  to  offer  it  the  most 
decided  opposition^.    What  is  generally  known  as  tke 


^0.^.  Miles  Coveidale,  bbhop  of 
Exeter  in  the  time  of  Edward,  wm 
not  allowed  to  re-enter  his  diocese  on 
this  account.     See  the  biographical 
notice  prefixed  to  his  /Zematiu,  ed. 
P.  Sw  1846.    Thomas  Sampson,  dean 
of  Christchurch,  and  Lawrence  Hum- 
phrey, president  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege,    Oxford,    Thomas    Lever    of 
Cambridge,  and  John  Fox  the  'mar- 
tyrologist,'  are  other  examples  of  the 
same  mfiexibilitj,  and  were  fellow- 
sufferers  of  Goverdale  (see  Soames, 
pp.  39  sq.  pp.  74  sq.)    But  besides 
these  open  adversaries  of  the  ritual, 
a  laiige  proportion  of  the  bishops 
taken  from  the  refugees  had  similar 
objections.   Grindal  bp.  of  London, 
PUkington  bp.  of  Durham,  Home 
bp.  of  Winchester,  are  some  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  class  (Soamos, 
«^^.  31  sq.)     Even  Jewel  at  first 
eed  with  Peter  Martyr  in  term- 
the  vestments    'retics  of   the 
rites :'  see  Le  Bas,  Life  0/  Jewd, 
'4  sq.    It  is  also  obvious  that  of 
leigy  who  had  licence  to  preach 
it  one  third  of  the  whole  body), 
many  were  swayed  by  the  same 
pathies:  Soames,  p.  34. 


'  See  his  OtorrMponciaMe  aseiriy 
as  1566,  pp.  384,  385.  like  mutosl 
counteraction  caused  by  these  dis- 
putes was  also  painfully  present  to 
his  mind :  IHd,  pp.  61,  331. 

*  See  the  royal  Adveriiatmaa 
(1564)  in  Wilkins,  iv.  347 sq.,  and  the 
ProelamaUim  agamat  the  dapuert 
or  breaben  of  ike  orden  pruenbed  m 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1575). 
Ihid.  pp.  378,  379. 

*  s.  ^.  in  his  Artidm  to  he  mqmred 
of  wUkin  the  diocete  of  CotUerhxry 
(1569)  :  Ibid.  pp.  357  sq.  The  law- 
lessness with  which  he  had  to  struggle 
may  be  gathered  from  an  oflBcial 
paper  in  Strype's  L^t  of  Parketf 
p.  153.  The  first  specimen  runs  as 
follows;  'Some  say  the  service aod 
pi»yers  in  the  channel,  others  in  the 
tx>dy  of  the  church;  some  say  the 
same  in  a  seat  made  in  the  ehnrdi, 
some  in  the  pulpit  with  their  fikoe  to 
the  people ;  some  keep  precisely  the 
order  of  the  Book,  others  intenned- 
die  psalms  in  metre ;  some  say  with 
a  surplice,  othm  without  a  war- 
plioe.'  Tet  these  were  only  the  be- 
ginnings of  disorder:  for  em  Mr. 
Marsden,  JTtit.  0/  -  - 
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*  yestment-controyersy'  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  gyQi^AKP 
highest  point  in  1666,  about  which  time  the  mal-contents 
weie  branded  with  the  name  of  Furitans,  or  Precisians^ 
Not  a  few  of  the  church  authorities,  who  heretofore  1^ 
winked  at  non-conformity,  avowing  that  they  held  their 
places  chiefly  for  the  si^e  of  keeping  out  objectionable 
ministers',  were  now  resolved  to  execute  the  law.  They 
were  convinced  that  Puritanism  when  folly  grown  would 
prove  itself  the  natural  enemy  of  episcopacy,  and  would 
destroy  all  kinds  of  organization,  where  the  people  were 
not  TirtuaUy  supreme'.  Thia  inference  was  supported  by 
the  &ct  that  some  of  the  more  advanced  leaders  of  the 
Puritans  refused  to  countenance  the  public  worship,  and 
at  last  departed  altogether  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church^  (1567). 

Meanwhile  the  opposite  (or  *  Romanizing')  party  hador^*/ 
been  thrown  into  a  similar  agitation,  and  resolved  to  follow  Bffmatiitm, 
the  example  of  the  early  Puritans.   A  section  of  the  Marian 
ecclesiastics,  it  is  true,  liad  already  been  deprived®  on  their 


admitSy  pp.  54,  55  (Lond.  1850),  that 
the  ex^vaganoe  afterwards  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  party,  'aknost 
defies  exaggeration.  Every  form  of 
Ghurch-govemmenty  and  every  dts- 
tortioD  of  Christian  doctrine,  had  for 
a  while  its  boisterous  advocates.' 

'  Snch  for  instance  was  the  plea 
of  Grindal  and  Home  (Zvrick  Let- 
ten,  I.  177).  When  the  latter  of 
these  prelates  gave  a  living  to  Hum- 
phrey, after  hu  liberation  from  the 
restr^nt  in  which  he  had  been 
plaoed  for  non-conformity.  Jewel  re- 
nised  to  institute  him  (Le  Bas,  pp. 
155  sq.),  and  subsequently  made 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
Puritans  {Ihid.  198).  On  Grindal*s 
farther  reasons  for  compliance  see 
Stiype's  Life  of  Orindal,  p.  135. 

*  The  rapifUty  of  this  develop- 
ment is  seen  in  a  joint-communica- 
tion of  the  two  archbishops  Parker 


and  Sandys  (1573),  where  they  de- 
clare that '  in  the  platform  set  down 
by  these  new  builders  we  evidently 
see  the  spoliation  of  ihe  patrimony 
of  Christ,  h  popular  sUUe  to  be  sought. 
The  end  will  be  ruin  to  religion  and 
confusion  to  our  country.' 

7  See  Haweis*  Shetchet  of  the  Jie- 
formation,  p.  189,  and  Zurich  Letters, 

L  20I. 

8  On  the  bishops,  see  above,  p.  244, 
n.  I :  and  Parker's  address  to  them 
(March  26,  1560):  Correap,  p.  iii. 
The  entire  number  who  ceased  to 
minister  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine:  Strype's  Annals,  I.  171,  173, 
Dodd,  II.  Append.  No.  xuv. :  cf. 
Zurich  Letters,  1.  66,  Some  with- 
drew to  the  continent,  especially  to 
Iiouvain,  while  others  who  nomi- 
nally confonned  appear  to  have  read 
the  services  at  church,  and  said 
mass  in  private  houses :  Bishton,  the 
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BHQLAin).  declining  to  accept  the  oath  of  supremacy  or  sanction  the 
new  Prajer-Book  (1559) ;  but  the  great  body  of  them  still 
adhered  to  their  positions,  either  from  self-interest  or  higher 
motives,  until  1570.  In  that  year  originated  the  Anglo- 
Boman  schism.  The  pontiff  (Pius  V.)  had  hitherto  re- 
strained his  indignation  in  the  hope  of  winning  back  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers  by  a  gentler  process,  but  his 
patience  was  at  length  exhausted.  A  bull  of  exoonmiuni- 
cation  ^  was  posted  on  the  gates  of  London*house,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  Elizabeth,  and  commanding  all  her  subjects 
to  violate  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  under  pain  of  sharing 
in  the  like  anathemas.  In  connexion  with  this  wrathfiil 
manifesto,  a  rebellion'  was  again  fomented  in  the  northern 
shires  of  England:  priests  and  Jesuits'  educated  on  the 
continent,  especially  at  Douay*,  were  sent  over  in  great 
numbers  with  the  twofold  object  of  exciting  political 
troubles  and  disseminating  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Tri- 
dentine  Bomanism.     Accordingly  the  English  statesmen 


continuator  of  Sanders,  De  Origin^ 
ae  progreatu  SchitmaUi  AngUeani, 
p.  202,  Colon.  1585. 

1  Printed  in  Wilkina,  IT.  a6o,  a6i, 
and  Gamden*8  Annaletf  pp.  183  eq., 
Lugd.  BataY.  1625 ;  but  differently 
dated  in  the  'two  copies.  It  was 
really  issued  April  17,  1570.  The 
following  is  among  the  charges 
brought  against  Elizabeth:  'libros, 
manSestamhsresimcontinentes,  toto 
regno  proponi,  impia  mysteria  et 
instituta  aid  Calvini  pmscriptum  a 
se  suscepta,  et  obeervata,  etiam  a 
subditis  senrari  mandavit.'  Camden 
goes  on  to  say  (p.  186)  that  this  bull 
was  obnoxious  to  the  more  sober 
'  Pontificii/  '  qui  prius  privatim  sua 
sacra  intra  parietes  satis  secure  co- 
luerunt,  Tel  recepta  in  Ecdesia  An- 
glicana  sacra  sine  conscientiie  scru- 
pulo  adire  non  recusarant.'    On  the 

feneral  question  of  the  schiRm  pro- 
uced  in  1570,  see  Ful  wood's  Iloma 
HuU,  Append,  pp.  314-318,  Camb. 
1847. 


*  The  best  account  is  thftt  of  Stow, 
Annalea,  pp.  663  sq. 

'  As  early  as  1568  the  members 
of  this  order  bad  begun  to  invest  the 
Church  of  England  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Puritanical  ministers,  tk^r 
objects  being  to  diTide  and  so  to 
conquer:  see  the  case  of  Thomai 
Heath  as  taken  from  the  register  of 
the  see  of  Rochester,  in  Dugdale's 
Life  of  JSdm.  Cfette,  pp.  46,  47. 

^  OntheBomish  '  Colleges  fooxKl- 
ed  abroad,*  see  Dodd,  Part  it.  Art 
ni.  From  the  continiutor  of  San- 
ders we  leam  that  before  1585  v 
many  as  300  'seminary  priests*  had 
been  supplied  by  the  establishments 
at  Douay  and  Rome  for  '  miasioiuuy' 
work  in  England.  Many  of  th<K 
Anglo-Romanists  had  been  distin- 
guished  members  of  the  Engliih 
uniTersities,  e.g.  Harding  (Jewri'i 
antagonist),  Stapleton  (author  of 
the  Promptuarium  Oatholietim),  and 
cardinal  Allen,  the  mainspring  of 
the  movement  (Soames,  pp.  91  eqO 
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were  disposed  henceforth  to  handle  them  more  roughly*,  bxglakd. 
Some  indeed  of  those  who  cherished  an  affection  for  the 
old  learning  gradnallj  accepted  the  principles  of  the  Be-* 
formers,  and  their  reabsorption  would  perhaps  hare  betn 
£icilitated  if  the  English  Church  had  not  been  torn  by 
scandalous  divisions  ^  For  the  patience  of  the  rulers  both 
in  Church  and  State  continued  to  be  largely  taxed  by  the 
advances  of  refractory  spirits,  who,  although  they  did 
not  openly  abandon  the  established  worship  nor  reject 
the  definitions  of  Christian  doctrine  promulgated  in  the 
Articles,  were  drifting  more  and  more  from  their  original 
position. 

Shielded,  in  some  measure,  by  the  profligate  earl  o{progret»qfths 
Leicester^,  and  despairing,  as  they  urged,  that  reformation 
would  originate  in  high  quarters,  they  put  forward  a  sarcastic 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament^  (1672) ;   in  which  among 
denunciations  of  the  Prayer-Book'  and  the  hierarchy^®  they 


*  llitiB  Burghley  writing  soon  after 
the  honrid  maaaacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew (above,  p.  140),  complains 
(Sept.  J  I,  1573)  of  being  'bitten 
with  a  Tiperons  generation  of  trai- 
ton,  papistB,  and  I  fear  of  some 
domestic  hidden  scorpions.'  £xe- 
cuticms  were,  however,  almost  un- 
known tlH  after  this  date.  They 
became  more  firequent  on  the  disco- 
Teiy  of  Babington's  plot  for  the  as- 
sassination of  queen  Elizabeth  (Carte, 
in.  600  sq.)  which  also  led  to  the 
execution  of  her  rival,  Mary  queen 
of  Soots  (1587).  In  the  following 
year  a  heavier  blow  was  inflicted  on 
the  Koroanists  by  the  destruction  of 
Philip's  grand  iimuu2a,  which  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  subjugation 
of  England  for  the  pope. 

*  Thus  archbishop  Parker,  in 
deploring  the  Boraeward  tendencies 
of  certain  persons  in  1571,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  change  was  brought 
about  in  part  at  least,  '  by  the  dis- 
ordered preachings  and  writings  of 
some  Piuitans,  who  will  never  be  at 


a  point :'  Corrttpond.  p.  393. 

'  See  above,  p.  164,  n.  i.  His  in- 
tense dislike  of  the  archbishop  is 
shewnin  Parker's  Cbrrnpond.  p.  471. 

^  The  first  Admonition,  written 
chiefly  by  John  Field  and  Thomas 
Wilcox,  appeared  in  1572  after  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  In  a 
letter  of  Beza's  appended  to  it,  the 
Genevese  reformer  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  pure  'discipline'  as 
weU  as  pure  doctrine. 

'  The  ritual  portion  of  it  is  de- 
nounced throughout,  and  even  the 
body  of  the  work  is  stigmatized  as 
'that  prescripte  Order  of  seruioe 
made  out  of  the  masse-booke,'  sign. 
A.  iiij.  ed.  1573.  Hence  the  origin 
of  Puritan  substitutes  for  the  Prayer- 
Book,  on  which  see  Procter,  pp. 
79  sq. 

^*^  The  bishops  are  declared  to  be 
the  'cheefe  cauite  of  backewardnesse 
and  of  all  breache  and  dissention,' 
sign.  A.  They  are  also  told  that  their 
'kingdom  must  downe,  hold  they 
neuer  so  hard.' 


BNOLAND. 
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proceeded  to  recommend  the  instltation  of  a  new  church, 
whose  '  holy  diBcipline'  shonld  copy  the  presbyteiian  mo- 
dels then  exhibited  in  Scotland  and  Genera.  Two  great 
champions  who  had  measured  swords  abneadj  in  the  pulpits, 
schools,  and  lectore-rooms  of  Cambridge,  now  stood  for- 
ward to  assail  and  to  defend  the  English  Church,  its 
goyemment,  its  service-books,  and  general  organization. 
These  were  Thomas  Cartwright*  and  John  Whitgift*,  the 
latter  being  urged  to  undertake  the  office,  and  assisted  in 
discharging  it,  by  archbishop  Parker',  whom  he  ultimately 
succeeded  in  the  primacy  of  England  (1683).  Cartwrigbt's 
violence  suggested  similar  attacks^,  and  Whitgift's  bold 
defence  of  his  position  was  the  means  of  rallying  some  of 
the  dispirited  ecclesiastics  and  opening  the  eyes  of  all  to 
the  insidious  and  volcanic  agencies  by  which  they  were 
surrounded^. 

The  principles  involved  in  these  disputes  on  church- 
organization  and  church-ritual  were  most  clearly  brought 


1  Cartwright  (theT.  G.  of  Hooker) 
became  fellow  of  St.  John's  GoUege 
in  1560,  and  of  Trinity  GoUege  three 
yean  later.  In  1570  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mai^ret  professor- 
ahip,  but  deprived  in  the  follo¥nng 
year  when  Whitgift  was  vice-chan- 
cellor. In  1573  he  wrote  his  RepUe 
to  Whitgift's  Antwen  to  the  Admo- 
nition, which  is  printed  at  length  in 
Whitgift's  2>^tfnM  (1574).  In  1575 
and  1577  Gartwright  proceeded  with 
the  controversy  in  his  Second  Beplie, 
He  was  now  absent  from  England, 
at  Geneva  and  elsewhere,  till  1585, 
when  on  venturing  home  he  expe- 
rienced many  acts  of  kindness  from 
his  former  adversary,  then  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

•  See  Strype's  Life  of  WhUgift, 
which  together  with  hu  Lives  of 
Parker  and  Grindal  is  full  of  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  this  critical 
period. 

*  Soames,  p.  174.  Parker  died 
soon  afterwards,  Miay  17,  1575,  so 


hatelul  to  the  Puritans  that»  undtf 
the  Gommonwealth,  colonel  SooCt 
one  of  the  regiddes  converted  the 
chapel  at  Lambeth  where  he  «» 
buried  '  into  a  hall  or  danfing-rooiB.' 
His  remains  were  also  exhumed,  ^ 
leaden  coffin  sold,  and  the  boBtf 
buried  in  a  dunghill:  IliUL  p.  206, 
note. 

*  e,g.  the  £unou8  Book  of  Ditci- 
pUne  (1589)  by  Walter  Traven,  vbo 
was  for  some  time  Hooker's  coad- 
jutor at  the  Temple  and  his  theok>> 
gioJ  opponeDt. 

'  The  great  production  on  that 
Bide  of  the  controversy  is  Banooft'i 
sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  croas 
in  Feb.  isSS^isS^.  Init  hemsio- 
tained  that  bishops  were  as  an  onlcr 
superior  to  priests  and  deacons,  that 
they  governed  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, and  that  to  deny  these  tnHtts 
was  to  deny  a  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  On  the  efieot  produoed 
by  it  see  Heylin's  HitL  of  Pmkfif' 
p.  S84. 
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to  light  in  what  is  called  the  *  Martin  Mar-Prelate'  contro-   kngland 
Tersy*,  which  originated  in  a  series  of  scurrilous  libels  (1688), 
where  the  queen,  the  bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  conform- 
ing clergy,  were  assailed  with  every  kind  of  contumely. 

It  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  advocates  PuruafUcat 
of  sweeping  changes  found  their  principal  supporters  the  ParUa- 
dnring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There  as  early  as  1570^ 
bold  attempts  were  made  to  modify  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  and  even  to  reject  those  Articles  of  Religion 
that  sanctioned  the  Homilies,  the  Ordinal  and  the  eccle- 
siastical *  traditions.'  The  restraining  of  the  Queen's  pre- 
rogative was  commonly  associated  in  men's  thoughts  with 
the  advancement  of  the  Puritanic  interest,  and  hence  it  is 
most  probable  that  half-compliance  with  their  scruples  was 
covertly  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  celebrated  act  of 
Parliament  requiring  'ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  of 
sound  religion®.'     Under  Grindal,  who  succeeded  Parker 


'  Serenl  of  the  tracts  produced  by 
tnese  discassioiis  have  been  reprinted 
by  Petheram.  Respecting  others  see 
^keU's  HiMvry  of  the  Martin  Mar- 
pfttate  controveny,  Lond  1845.  Th© 
question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
tracts  is  stiU  undetermined.  Pemy, 
Throgmorton,  Udal  and  Fenner  are 
commonly  said  to  have  taken  an 
active  part.  That  many  of  the  Pu- 
ritans sympathized  with  them  is 
plain  from  the  treatises  themselves : 
Maskell,  pp.  216  aq.;  cf.  Marsden, 
£^rfp  PwrUant,  pp.  198  sq.  on  the 
other  side.  In  Bishop  Cooper's  Ad- 
iMnUi4m  to  the  People  of  England  (a 
Rober  reply  to  the  earlier  pamphlets, 
which  appeared  in  1580)  the  wide 
(iiffosion  of  their  principles  is  equally 
inaoifest:  'Who  seeth  not  in  these 
^7^  that  hee  who  can  most  bit- 
^y  inoeigh  against  Bishops  and 
Preadiera,  that  can  most  twldely 
blase  their  discredites,  that  can  most 
vncharitaUy  alaunder  their  lines  and 
doings,  thinketh  of  himselfe,  and  u 
ffteemed  cf  dker,  as  the  most  zealous 

R.P. 


and  earnest  furtherer  of  the  Gospel, '  p. 
7 :  cf.  the  Royal  proclamation  (Feb.  1 3, 
1588=:  1580),  in  Willdns,  I7. 340,  and 
Bacon's  Worke,  in.  135  sq.  ed.  1765. 

'  See  Strype's  Ann€dSf  ii.  63  sq., 
Hardwick's  ffUt.  of  the  Articles, 
p.  145.  The  Queen  had  in  1566 
expressed  her  determination  to  resist 
such  intermeddling  (cf.  Parker's  Oor- 
respond,  p.  igi) ;  and  in  the  slight 
modifications  of  the  Articles  made 
by  Convocation  in  157 1,  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  even 
to  the  act  of  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  by 
which  subscription  to  that  formulary 
was  exacted  from  all  candidates  for 
holy  orders. 

^  This  is  the  act  referred  to  in  the 
previous  note:  cf.  ffist.  of  the  Arti- 
cles, pp.  T43,  117  sq.  The  Puritans 
constnied  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exempt  themselves  from  one  class  of 
Articles,  swearing  to  those  'which 
only  concern  the  confession  of  the 
true  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments :'  but  the  Conyocation  of 
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KNOLAND.  in  the  primacj  (1676),  the  relaxation  of  church-discipline 
was  most  deplorable^,  either  owing  to  his  latent  sympathy 
with  Puritanism  or  the  excessive  gentleness  of  his  disposi- 

whugijft  tion.  Whitgift  was  accordingly  compelled  to  act  with  an 
^mSutijfMt.  amount  of  firmness  that  too  often  wore  the  aspect  of 
severity.  He  enforced  subscription'  to  the  Articles  and 
also  to  the  Prayer-Book:  he  revived  the  court  of  High 
Commission'  as  it  had  been  instituted  in  the  first  year  of 
queen  Elizabeth :  he  carried  out  the  mandates  of  the  crown 
for  checking  the  irregular  action  of  ministers  and  other 
members  of  the  Church  who  met  together  periodically  ^  for 
the  exercise  called  prophesying^.'  By  this  vigorous  course 
of  policy,  pursued  for  many  years,  he  was  enabled  to  rescue 
the  Church  of  England  firom  the  yoke  of  'the  pretended 
holy  discipline.*  More  than  once  indeed,  the  current  both 
of  theological  literature  and  popular  feeling  had  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Geneva ;  but  when  Bancroft  was 
advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1604,  the 


the  same  date  required  subscription 
equaUy  to  the  entire  series. 

^  Fuller,  who  is  certainly  not  in- 
clined to  press  severely  on  Grindal, 
complains  of  his  extreme  laxity 
towards  the  close  of  his  life:  C%. 
Hid,  £k.  IX.  p.  138.  Parkhurst, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  was  another  iUus- 
tration  of  the  same  spirit.  Cecil 
writes  of  him  to  Parker  as  early  as 
Aug.  17,  X561:  he  'is  blamed  eyen 
of  we  best  sort  for  his  remissness  in 
ordering  his  clergy.  He  winketh  at 
schismatics  and  Anabaptists,  as  I 
am  informed.  Surely  I  see  great 
variety  in  ministration.  A  surplice 
may  not  be  borne  here.  And  the 
ministers  follow  the  folly  of  the 
people,  calling  it  charity  to  fised 
their  fond  humour.  Oh,  my  lord, 
what  shall  become  of  this  timet' 
Parker's  Oorretpond,  p.  149.  Yet 
similar  complaints  were  still  uttered 
in  1593  by  Bancroft  in  his  Survey  of 
the  pretended  BUy  DUeipline,  p.  149, 


Lond.  1503. 

'  See  the  Artielee  touching  preoA- 
en,  &C.  (1584)  in  Wilkins^  iv.  307. 
and  on  the  sirohbishop's  difBcolties 
his  letter  (May  9,  1584)  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  in  NlooWs 
Life  of  Motion,  pp.  371,  373,  Loud. 

1847. 

s  Martin  Marprelate's  indignation 
at  this  step  may  be  seen  in  Maskfti, 
as  above,  pp.  143  sq. 

*  Elizabeth's  prohibition  of  these 

Sreachings  and  prayer-meetings  is 
ated  May  7,  1577:  WDldni^  iv. 
iSg.  Many  of  the  bishops  (e.^. 
Grindal  and  Parkhurst)  had  for- 
merly recommended  such  'exerosei.' 
But  although  they  might  in  some 
instances  lead  to  the  edification  and 
instruction  of  the  audience^  they 
were  easily  convertible  into  oocasioitf 
for  assailing  the  estabBshed  osiigea 
of  the  chujreh  and  for  reflecting  00 
the  govenmient:  see  Soames,  p^ 
160,  424,  sa6,  Marsden,  pp.  104  aq- 
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apprehensions  caused  by  such  a  tendency  were  calmed  and  bkolawp. 
dissipated.  That  important  section  of  the  Church  who 
viewed  episcopacy  as  divinely  ordered  and  as  therefore 
absolutely  binding  on  all  Christians,  had  obtained  a  fresh 
predominance,  which,  notwithstanding  many  conflicts  and 
rererses,  they  preserved  throughout  the  following  century. 

Amid  the  '  disciplinarian'  troubles  which  had  led  to  Doctrinal 
this  result,  the  special  dogmas  of  the  English  Chureh  were  ties  <^  the 
brought  less  frequently*  on  the  arena  of  polemical  discus- j^^od. 
sion.   It  is  obvious  that  the  type  of  the  theology  prevailing 
in  the  Universities  and  thence  difiused  into  the  country- 
parishes,  was  strongly  Augustinian,  owing  either  to  the 
deference  which  the  Latin  Chureh  had  always  yielded  to 
the  great  doctor  of  Hippo,  or  in  many  cases  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  continental  theologians,  who  in  spite  of  all  their 
independence  were  deeply  tinctured  by  the  Augustinian 
spirit    Bollinger^  and  Calvin  may  be  cited  as  examples  of 
the  latter  class ;  and  the  onesidedness^  which  characterizes 
some  of  their  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  was  betrayed 
by  not  a  few  of  their  disciples  in  this  country.    That  one- 
sidedness,  indeed,  although  not  entirely  irreconcileable  with 
onr  own  Articles  of  Beligion,  was  continually  abated  here 
by  the  unspeculative  tone  and  impolemical  statements  of  the 
Liturgy, — a  species  of  corrective,  which  if  felt  at  all,  was 
far  less  operative  in  other  communities ;  and  therefore  as 
long  as  men  embraced  the  Prayer-Book  cordially,  their 
theological  opinions  were  less  likely  to  be  marked  by  those 
extravagancies'  of  thought  and  feeling  which  had  grown 


'  Bp.  Cariflton  in  his  ExamtnaHon 
(cf.  Bp.  Montague's  Appeal),  pp.  8, 
121,  £oiicL  i6a6,  and  other  writere 
of  more  recent  times  (e.  g.  Maiwlen, 
pp.  305  sq.)  haye  yery  much  oyer- 
stated  their  case  when  they  maintain 
that  no  quairel  was  moyed  'againat 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church' <raring 
the  Elizabeilian  period. 

'His  '  AuguBtinianism/ howeyer, 


was  in  form  much  milder  than  that 
of  Calvin :  above,  p.  175,  n.  7. 

7  See  above,  pp.  130,  175,  176. 

"  That  such  extravagancies  did 
find  their  way  into  Englimd  is  plaint 
however,  from  the  passages  collected 
in  Heylin's  Hid,  Quinqu-Atiieul. 
e.g.  Part  ni.  ch.  zvii.  1 4.  The  stern- 
est advocate  of  them  was  William 
Periuns,   whose   '  Armilla    A  wren, 
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SNGLAND.  too  general  on  the  continent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  many  of  the  earliest  race  of 
Puritans  abhorred  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer-Book.  In 
their  Admonition  it  is  said  to  be  ^  fall  of  abominations,"  one 
passage  of  the  Ordinal  they  branded  as  'ridiculous  and 
blasphemous/  and  even  that  portion  of  the  Church's  mind 
which  is  transmitted  in  the  Articles,  they  did  not  think 
above  suspicion.  Some,  for  instance,  were  considered 
'  lame'  or  mutilated  S  others  *  eyther  too  sparely  or  else  too 
darkely  set  downe*/  As  in  the  Prayer-Book  they  ob- 
jected to  the  supplication  that '  all  men  may  be  saved','  so 
in  the  Articles  they  sighed  for  more  distinct  assertions  of 
their  favourite  dogma,  that  all  Christians  added  to  the 
number  of  the  elect,  on  falling  into  sin,  must  of  neoessitj 
be  rescued  from  the  consequences  of  their  fall^.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  scruples  not  unfrequently  repeal^,  it  b 
certain  that  the  public  formularies  were  thought  by  a 
majority  of  English  churchmen  to  be  reconcileable  with 
the  Institutio  of  Calvin',  which  accordingly  became  a  sort 


'  Catvinitm* 


containing  the  order  of  the  causes  of 
salvation  and  damnation/  appeared 
in  159^. 

^  See  above,  p.  149,  n.  8  on  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  modification 
of  the  Article  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 
George  Withers  in  i^Titing  to  the 
prince  elector  Palatine  (before  1567) 
remarks :  '  I  will  not  touch  upon  the 
doctrine  of  our  church,  which,  though 
sound  in  most  respects,  is  however 
lame  in  others  :* Zurich  Letien,  ii.  161. 

'  Cf.  Whitgift's  remarks  upon  this 
passage  in  his  Anawtrt,  pp.  298, 
190,  Lend.  1573. 

•  See  Whitgift's  DrfeMe,  p.  739, 
Lond.  1574. 

^  The  authors  of  the  Seeonde  Ad- 
monition,  p.  43,  Lond.  1573,  after 
denouncing  some  of  the  bishops  for 
their  tyranny  and  '  flat  heresie  m  the 
sacrament,'  add  that  'some  be  sus- 
pected of  the  heresy  of  Pelagius.' 
'For  the  first,  that  is,  concerning 


the  sacrament,  the  bishops  are  ^o- 
toriously  knowne  which  erre  in  it. 
and  for  free-will  not  onely  they  are 
suspected,  but  others  abo.  And  in- 
deede  the  booke  of  the  ArHeUi  o( 
Christian  religion  speaketh  verr 
daungerously  of  fidling  from  grace." 
etc.  This  objection  to  the  aixte^ith 
Article  frequently  recurs. 

'  Hence  the  name  'Galvino-pa- 
piste/  which  the  non-conforming 
I'uritans  M>p]ied  to  other  church- 
men :  Stapieton,  Prompiuar.  CkUkd, 
Part  I.  p.  385,  Part  m.  p,  uf>. 
Colon.  1594.  On  the  vast  authority 
of  Calvin  see  Hooker's  ironical  note 
on  A  GkritUan  Letter  (Works,  1. 139^ 
n.  33,  Oxf.  1841)  where  he  ends  br 
asking  '  Doe  we  not  dafly  see  that 
men  are  accused  of  heresie  for  hold- 
ing that  which  the  Fathers  held,  asd 
that  they  neuer  are  deere,  if  they 
find  not  somewhat  in  Calvin  to  jus- 
tify themsdues.' 
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of  oracle  and  text-book  for  the  students  in  the  Universities.  England. 
The  same  is  true  of  BuUinger's  productions,  more  especially 
the  Decades^  which  as  late  as  1586  were  recommended®  by 
the  southern  convocation  with  the  hope  of  facilitating  the 
preparation  of  young  curates  who  were  still  unlicensed  to 
jjreach.  Even  Whitgift  himself  and  his  more  active  coad- 
jutors, though  sympathizing  more  with  St.  Augustine  than 
with  any  of  the  modem  divines'',  were  strongly  adverse  to 
those  views  of  Christianity  which  represented  all  mankind 
as  equally  embraced  within  the  circle  of  God's  love  and 
pity,  which  insisted  on  some  kind  of  freedom  in  the  human 
will  as  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  moral  agent,  and 
urged  the  possibility  of  spiritual  suicide  in  those  who  had 
once  become  partakers  of  regenerating  grace. 

The  Lambeth  Articles®  approved  by  the  Archbishop  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1596,  are  rigorous  statements  of  the 
very  opposite  conclusions.    Yet  the  changes  which  this  for-  cammMM- 
mulary  underwent®,  as  well  as  the  resistance  it  eventually  IS^iwi. 


*  'Every  minister  having  care, 
and  being  under  the  degrees  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  and  bachelors  of  law,  and 
not  licensed  to  be  a  public  preacher, 
shall  before  the  second  day  of  Feb- 
niwy  next  provide  a  Bible,  and  Bul- 
liDgur's  Decads  in  Latin  or  English 
wid  a  paper  book,'  etc,  Wilkins,  iv. 

3". 

^  That  there  was  no  disposition  to 
»xxpt  every  thing  that  bore  the 
name  of  either  Calvin  or  Luther,  is 
Men  from  Whitgift's  letter  to  the 
canons  of  Lincoki  (June  39,  1590), 
where  he  blames  the  dean  of  that 
establiahroent  (Griffin)  for  using  lan- 
gnage  which  appeared  to  attribute 
actual  sinfulness  to  Christ,  although 
the  same  language  might  be  found 
in  '  Luther,  Calvin  and  some  others,' 
whon\,  the  primate  and  his  colleague 
add,  *  we  also  in  our  judgments  do 
therefore  mislike:'  Nicolas's  Life  of 
Haiton,  p.  487.  Whiteift  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasion  stated  uiat '  the  doc- 


trine of  the  Church  of  England  did 
in  no  respect  depend  upon  them.' 
Strype's  Whitgift,  p.  441,  Lond. 
1718. 

^  This  manifesto  is  ultimately 
traceable  to  a  controversy  at  Cam- 
bridge between  Whitaker,  the  regius 
professor  of  divinity  and  Baron  (Ba- 
re) the  Lady  Margaret  professor: 
the  latter  of  whom  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  for  teaching  among  other 
things,  that  '  Christ  died  sufficiently 
for  all,'  and  maintaining  that  the 
denial  of  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
the  Articles:  see  Hardwick's  Hitt, 
ch.  vii.  The  ulterior  question  Cur 
fructtu  mortis  Chritti  ad  omnei  A  dami 
potteroa  rum  perveniat,  is  discussed  by 
Baro  in  another  tract  {Camb.  Univ. 
MSS.  Gg.  I.  19,  fol.  46  b  sq.). 

'  See  Hard  wick  as  above,  Append. 
V.  Expressions  in  the  original  draft 
which  were  'ad  mentem  Calvini' 
were  changed  into  others  'ad  men- 
tem Augustini.'  Hutton,  archbishop 
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party.  It  is  pamfnl  to  record  that  several^  of  the  most  able 
scholars  and  most  energetic  preachers, — ^men  whose  hearts 
were  oyerflowing  with  affection  for  their  parishes,  whose 
name  is  still  revered  among  the  worthies  of  their  genera- 
tion, and  whosewritings  still  inform  and  edifythet!hnrch, — 
were  victims  of  these  petty  scruples,  and  must  therefore  he 
in  part  responsible  not  only  for  the  agitations  of  that  age, 
but  also  for  the  mightier  tempests  which  eyentually  broke 
upon  their  country,  levelling  alike  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
Yet  Parker,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  soever  he  might 
sympathize  with  tender  consciences,  could  not  be  forced 
firom  his  position.  He  saw  at  once  the  revolutionaiy  nature 
of  the  movement',  and  supported'  by  the  Queen  and  Cecil 
(now  lord  Burghley)  was  resolved  to  offer  it  the  most 
decided  opposition^.     What  is  generally  known  as  the 


^  e.^.  Miles  GoTerdale,  boahop  of 
Exeter  in  the  time  of  Edward,  was 
not  allowed  to  re-enter  his  diocese  on 
this  account.  See  the  biographical 
notice  prefixed  to  his  Rtmaint,  ed. 
P.  S.  1846.  Thomas  Sampson,  dean 
of  Christchurchy  and  Lawrence  Hum- 
phrey,  president  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Thomas  Lever  of 
Cambridge,  and  John  Fox  the  'mar- 
tjrologist,'  are  other  examples  of  the 
same  inflexibility,  and  were  fellow- 
sufferers  of  Coverdale  (see  Soames, 
pp.  39  sq.  pp.  74  sq.)  But  besides 
these  open  adversaries  of  the  ritual, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  bishops 
taken  irom  the  refugees  had  similar 
objections.  Grindal  bp.  of  London, 
PUkington  bp.  of  Durham,  Home 
bp.  of  Winchester,  are  some  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  class  (Soamos, 
pp.  31  sq.)  Even  Jewel  at  first 
agreed  with  Peter  Martyr  in  term- 
ing the  vestments  'r^os  of  the 
Amorites :'  see  Le  Bas,  Life  of  Jewd, 
pp.  74  sq.  It  is  also  obvious  that  of 
the  clergy  who  had  licence  to  preach 
(about  one  third  of  the  whole  body), 
very  many  were  swayed  by  the  same 
antipathies:  Soames,  p.  33. 


*  See  his  Chrretpamdemce  aaeariy 
as  1566,  pp.  184,  385.  The  mutual 
counteraction  caused  by  these  dis- 
putes was  also  painfully  present  to 
his  mind :  Ibid,  pp.  61,  391. 

*  See  the  royal  Advati§emaUi 
(1564)  in  WiUdns,  iv.  14789.,  and  the 
ProeiamaUon  offtunM  the  daptten 
or  breakers  of  tke  orden  prucribed  is 
the  Book  qf  Oomnum  Prayer  {1573). 
Ibid  pp.  378,  379. 

^  e.g.in  his  Artidet  fo  be  imquirtd 
of  within  the  dioeete  of  CttmUrburf 
(1569) :  Ibid.  pp.  «57sq.  The  law- 
lessness with  which  he  had  to  straggle 
may  be  gathered  from  an  offidsl 
piq>er  in  Strype's  L^  of  Parixr, 
p.  151.  The  first  specimen  nms  as 
follows:  'Some  say  the  servioe  and 
prayers  in  the  chanoel,  others  in  the 
body  of  the  church ;  some  say  the 
same  in  a  seat  made  in  the  church, 
some  in  the  pulpit  with  tiieir  fiioe  to 
the  people ;  some  keep  precisely  the 
order  of  the  Book,  others  intermed- 
dle psalms  in  metre ;  some  say  with 
a  surplice,  others  without  a  snr- 
plice.*  Yet  these  were  only  the  be- 
ginnings of  disorder:  for  ersn  Mr. 
Marsden,  jBut.  oftheSari^PmitaM, 
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'vestment-controvcrBy'  may  be  flaid  to  have  reached  its  bhqlakd 
highest  point  in  1666,  about  which  time  the  mal-contents 
were  branded  with  the  name  of  Puritana,  or  Preciaiana. 
Not  a  few  of  the  church  authorities,  who  heretofore  1^ 
winked  at  non-conformity,  avowing  that  they  held  their 
places  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out  objectionable 
ministers^,  were  now  resolved  to  execute  the  law.  They 
were  convinced  that  Puritanism  when  fully  grown  would 
prove  itself  the  natural  enemy  of  episcopacy,  and  would 
destroy  all  kinds  of  organization,  where  the  people  were 
not  virtually  supreme^.  This  inference  was  supported  by 
the  £Etct  that  some  of  the  more  advanced  leaders  of  the 
Puritans  refused  to  countenance  the  public  worship,  and 
at  last  departed  altogether  from  the  communion  of  the 
Chmtsh^  (1667). 

Meanwhile  the  opposite  (or  '  Romanizing*)  party  had  or^  (^ 
been  thrown  into  a  similar  agitation,  and  resolved  to  follow  BomanUm. 
the  example  of  the  early  Puritans.  A  section  of  the  Marian 
ecclesiastics,  it  is  true,  had  already  been  deprived^  on  their 


admits,  pp.  54,  55  (Lond.  1850),  that 
the  extobTagance  afterwards  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  party,  'almost 
defies  exaggeration.  £very  form  of 
Church-government,  and  every  dis- 
tortioD  of  Christian  doctrine,  had  for 
a  while  its  boisterous  advocates.' 

'  Such  for  instance  was  the  plea 
of  Grindal  and  Home  (Zvrich  LH- 
terty  L  177).  When  the  latter  of 
these  prelates  gave  a  living  to  Hmn- 
phrey,  after  hu  liberation  from  the 
restiaint  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  for  non-confonnity,  Jewel  re- 
fused to  institute  him  (Le  Bas,  pp. 
'55  ><)•)»  >U3d  subsequently  made 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
Puritans  {Ibid.  198).  On  Grindal's 
further  reasons  for  compliance  see 
Stype*8  Life  of  Grindal^  p.  135. 

"  llie  rapicJUty  of  this  develop- 
ment is  seen  in  a  joint-communica- 
tion of  tho  two  archbishops  Parker 


and  Sandys  (i57s)>  where  they  de- 
clare that '  in  the  platform  set  down 
by  these  new  builders  we  evidently 
see  the  spoliation  of  Xhe  patrimony 
of  Christ,  ApopvloT  state  to  be  sought. 
The  end  wiU  be  ruin  to  religion  and 
confusion  to  our  country.' 

^  See  Haweis'  Sketchet  of  the  Re- 
formation, p.  189,  Kad  Zurich  Letters, 
L  aoi. 

"  On  the  bishops,  see  above,  p.  244, 
n.  I :  and  Parker's  address  to  them 
(March  26,  1560):  Corresp.  p.  iii. 
The  entire  number  who  ceased  to 
minister  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine:  Strype's  Annals,  i.  171,  173, 
Dodd,  II.  Append.  No.  XLiv. :  cf. 
Zurich  Letters,  I.  66.  Some  with- 
drew to  the  continent,  especially  to 
Louvain,  while  others  who  nomi- 
nally conformed  appear  to  have  read 
the  services  at  church,  and  said 
mass  in  private  houses :  Rishton,  the 
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iRBLAKP.  one  large  section  of  the  clergy,  instigated  by  messages 
from  the  pope  ^,  and  headed  by  archbishop  Cromer  of  Armagli, 
determined  to  resist  the  operation  of  the  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  Heniy  YIII.  secured  to  himself  an  energetic 
fellow-worker,  by  the  nomination  of  George  Browne  ^ 
provincial  of  the  English  Angostine  friars,  to  the  see  of 
Dublin  (March,  1536).  Instead,  however,  of  attempting 
the  enlightenment  of  Ireland  through  the  medium  of  the 
native  language,  it  was  now  the  obvious  policy  of  the 
government  to  Anglicize  the  country',  by  directing  that 
spiritual  promotions  should  be  given  only  to  such  as  could 
speak  English,  and  that  English  should  be  taught  in  all 
the  parish-schools.  The  ignorance  of  the  people,  which  i^ 
said  to  have  been  extreme*,  would  hardly  be  corrected  by 
such  projects,  while  on  the  other  hand  their  nationality 
was  wounded  more  and  more. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Ireland  observed  the  same  general  course  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  sister-coimtiy.  Certain  images  and 
relics^  that  ministered  to  superstition  were  banished  from 
the  churches.  Monasteries*  were  dissolved  in  spite  of 
earnest  representations  pointing  out  the  benefits  which  they 
conferred  on  almost  every  order  of  society.  But  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.  no  progress  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
and  moral  reformation  is  distinctly  visible.    A  new  Irish 


1  The  agents  of  the  pontiff  also 
•timuUted  some  of  the  disaffected 
chieftains  to  recoTer  the  importanoe 
of  their  £unilies  by  rising  in  behalf 
of  the  papal  chums. 

'  See  the  Reformation  of  tke 
Church  in  Irdand ...  see  fonhe  m 
the  We  of  Qeorge  Browne,  printed 
in  The  Phenix,  I.  lao  sq.  Lond. 
1707. 

>  Mant's  ffi$t.  of  ike  Church  of 
Ireland,  I.  123,  Lond.  184 1. 

*  Archbp.  Browne's  Letter  to 
CromweU   (Sept.    6,     1535),    Pnd. 


p.  115.  The  same  animus  is  shewn 
in  the  phrase  '  Church  of  Englaod 
and  Ireland,'  which  began  to  be 
used  in  1538 :  Ibid,  p.  145.  Cf.  Stal. 
I  Edw.  VI.  CI,  §  7,  which  enjoins 
that  the  communion  shall  be  adnu- 
nistered  *  under  both  lands*  to  'the 
people  within  the  Church  of  Engltui 
and  Ireland.' 

'  Ibid,  I.  135,  141. 

'  The  first  onslaught  was  made  in 
1537.  SUU,  38  Hen.  YIII.  0.  16 
[Ireland]:  see  the  particolan  in 
Mant,  I.  155  sq. 
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primate^  Dowdall^,  who  had  been  appointed*  in  1543,  was 
lecretlj  devoted  to  the  papacy,  and  adverse  to  all  changes 
loth  in  dogma  and  in  ritual.  His  influence,  it  is  true,  was 
somewhat  counteracted  by  the  efforts  of  archbishop  Browne, 
and  when  the  viceroy,  Antony  St.  Leger,  in  a  meeting  of 
ecclesiastics  held  at  Dublin  (March  1,  1561),  enjoined  the 
n«e  of  the  First  Edwardine  Prayer-Book,  on  the  ground® 
that  it  was  '  the  Liturgy  and  prayers  of  the  Church  trans- 
lated into  our  mother-tongue,'  one  section  of  the  bishops 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  The  new  service®  was 
accordingly  celebrated  for  the  first  time  at  Dublin 
(Easter-day,  1551)  in  *  Christ-Church '  cathedral.  During 
the  same  year  instructions  had  been  also  given  for  render- 
ing the  whole  Prayer-Book  into  Irish  ^®;  but  this  reasonable 
plan,  which  might  hereafter  have  produced  a  deeper  change 
in  the  religious  history  of  Ireland,  was  defeated  for  some 
cause  or  other. 


IRELAND. 


7  PrizQAte  Cromer  died  March  15, 
1543.  For  Bome  account  of  hie  stic- 
ceaM>r  Me  James  Ware,  Hitt,  of  the 
Irish  Btikops,  in  Vol.  I.  of  his  Hial, 
and  Antiq.  pp.  91  sq.  Dablin,  1764. 
Dowdall,  although  profeesing  to  be 
somewhat  in  favour  of  the  reforma- 
tioD,  was  afterwards  deprived  for 
non-conformil^,  Oct.  70,  155 1,  and 
the  primatial  jurisdiction  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Dublin.  The  new  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  was  Hugh  Grood- 
acre  (oonseerat^  Feb.  2,  1553) ;  but 
be  died  six  months  after. 

*  See  the  royal  order  in  Mant,  i. 
105.  John  ab  Ulmis  writing  fit>m 
linglanH  (May  39,    155 1:   Original 

^'^^**>  P-  433»  ^'  P*  3.)  was  pro- 
bably influenced  by  the  appearance 
of  this  order  when  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 'With  respect  to  the  Irish, 
Welsh,  Manksmen,  and  those  of 
Jersey  and  Holy  Isle,  you  must 
have  the  same  persuasion  of  them  as 
of  the  English,  namely,  that  all  these 
islands  entertain  right  opinions  as  to 
religion.' 


'  A  copy  of  the  Prayer-Book  as 
thus  authorized  for  the  use  of  the 
Irish  Church  is  in  the  Library  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  The 
second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. 
'does  not  appear  to  have  been  or- 
dered for  the  observance  in  the  Irish 
Church  during  the  short  period  that 
the  king  survived  its  enactment' 
Manty  I.  358. 

^^  Ibid,  p.  104.  The  difficulties  in 
respect  of  language  were  felt  to  be  so 
great  that  arrangements  were  made 
at  the  same  time  for  translating  the 
Prayer-Book  into  Latin  for  the  use 
of  those  ecclesiastics  and  others  who 
did  not  understand  English:  see 
Original  Ldien  and  Papera  (con- 
nected with  the  Irish  Beformation), 
ed.  Shirley,  pp.  47,  48,  Lond.  1851. 
The  same  project  was  revived  in 
the  second  year  of  Elizabeth,  it 
being  alleged  that  the  Irish  lan- 
guage was  difficult  to  print  and  that 
Few  persons  could  read  the  Irish 
characters:  Stat.  2  Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  xv. 
[Ireland]. 
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One  of  the  foremost  champions  in  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers  was  John  Bale^,  originally  a  Carmelite  friar 
whom  Edward  VI.  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ossoiy,  and 
who  was  consecrated  Feb.  2,  1563.  His  bold  and  ener- 
getic operations*  were,  however,  speedily  inteirapted  by 
the  death  of  his  royal  patron,  an  event  which,  as  we  saw 
above,  reversed  the  sweeping  measures  contemplated  ob 
both  sides  of  the  channel.  Maiy*s  policy  in  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  was  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  papal 
monarchy';  and  with  it  rose  again  the  ritual  and  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Where  the  progress  made 
by  the  reformers  had  been  slight  and  superficial,  there  was 
hardly  any  symptom  of  resistance  to  the  counteivrefonna- 
tion:  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  while  the  commis- 
sioners whom  she  appointed  to  examine  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  English  dioceses^  were  enabled  to  report  most 
hopefully,  the  news  transmitted  from  the  sister-island'  gave 
but  little  satisfaction  to  the  government    It  is  remarkable. 


'  See  the  biographical  notice  pre- 
fixed to  biB  Sded  Warkt,  ed.  P.  S. 
1849. 

*  See  hiB  own  aooount  in  the  Voea- 
eyon  of  Jolusn  Bale  to  the  bishopriek 
of  Ouorie,  printed  in  the  ^arleian 
ifiaeeUany,  Yi.  437  sq. 

'  This  restoration  was  effected  in 
Ireland  by  the  Stat,  3  and  4  Phil, 
and  Maiy,  c.  8  [Ireland],  'repeal- 
ing statutes  and  provisions  made 
against  the  see  apostolick  of  Rome, 
sithenoe  the  twentieth  vear  of  king 
Heniy  the  Eighth,  and  also  for  the 
establishment  of  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical possessions  and  here- 
ditaments oouTeyed  to  the  laity.' 
Two  years  before  (1554)  the  re- 
stored primate  Dowdall,  acting 
under  a  royal  commission,  deprived 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  together 
with  three  other  prelates  fikvourable 
to  the  Beformaiion:  Mint,  i.  935, 
a3<5. 

*  See  Jewel's  Worki,  ed.  Jelf,  vm. 


1)8  sq. 

'  Thus  the  lord  deputy,  the  Evl 
of  Sussex,  writes  to  Ce<al,  July  ti, 
1563:  'Our  relygyon  is  so  abased, 
as  the  papysto  rejoyoe,  the  newtei* 
do  not  mywke  changes,  and  the  feve 
lelouse  professon  hunente  the  Iscke 
of  pyete.  The  pepeQ  withowt  dp- 
dplyne,  utterly  voyde  of  relygyon, 
come  to  divine  servyoe  as  to  a  Mm 
game.  The  mynysten  for  dia}abT> 
Ute  and  gredynes  be  had  in  oontempt: 
and  the  wyse  fere  more  the  impieti 
of  the  lioentiouse  professera  than  the 
superatityon  of  the  erronyouse  ps- 
pists:*  Oriffinal  Ldten  (relating  t« 
Irdand),  edited  by  Shirley,  pp.  Hr 
118,  Lond.  185T.  Thedifficohiesof 
the  Irish  problem  had  already  been 
preeented  to  Elizabeth's  adrisos 
(*  Irelsnd  also  will  be  very  difficnJtlj 
stayed  in  the  obedience,  by  ressw 
of  the  cleigy  that  is  so  sddictwl  tn 
Home'):  Buniet,  'Kecmds,'  BL  m. 
No.  X. 
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however,  that  notwithstanding  the  general  disaffection  of  Ireland. 
the  deigy,  only  two*  out  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  the  Irish 
prelates  openly  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  Elizabethan 
reformation.  By  the  influence  of  this  body,  the  enact- 
ments of  their  English  colleagues  were  synodically  accepted^ 
in  1560,  so  that  the  connexion  which  had  been  already 
formed  between  the  two  Churches  was  now  rendered  still 
more  intimate.  For  several  years  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  the  custom  even  of  the  Bomish  party*  to 
frequent  the  services  of  the  Gburch :  but  active  emissaries 
of  the  pontiff  soon  endeavoured  to  reduce  this  number  of 
conformists ;  and  when  Pius  V.  had  launched  his  damnatory 
bull*  in  1670,  secessions  from  the  Church  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  bias  of  the  Irish  more  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  'old'  opinions.  Many  of  the  ultra-papists  did  not 
scruple  to  negotiate  a  union  with  the  king  of  Spain  ^*  in 
order  to  promote  the  re-establishment  of  Mediaeval  tenets. 
Their  schism  was  thus  promoted  by  the  growth  of  principles 
that  led  to  civil  insubordination,  and  that  ere.  long  issued 
not  unfrequently  in  acts  of  absolute  rebellion. 

The  Irish  Church  had  meanwhile  been  enfeebled  like 
its  English  sister  by  domestic  quarrels  and  perplexities. 
The  new  primate,  Adam  Loftus  (Lofthowse),  consecrated 


*  Pkfaner,  TnaUse  on  the  Chwrck, 
I-  4^59  3rd  ed. ;  Mant,  i.  978. 

^  ESnngton,  Lift  of  linker,  p.  42, 
Lond.  1S48,  the  nfereooe  being  to 
the  synodal  recognition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ptayer-Book. 

'  Hani,  I.  159. 

•  Abore,  p.  254. 

^^  Thus  in  1568  the  titular  bishops 
of  Cashd  and  Emly  were  sent  by 
certain  confederated  rebeb  to  the 
pope  and  Philip  II.  of  SpMn,  im- 
ploring help  against  Elizabeth: 
Mant,  I.  a8o.  i^other  of  the  chief 
agents  of  the  Bomiah  party  was 
rachtfd  Creagh,  a  native  of  Lime- 
rick, who  18  said  to  have  returned 


from  the  continent '  non  sine  libera- 
lissiina  Pii  Pont.  Max.  \i,e.  Pius  Y.] 
munificentiay  ut  et  oves  suas  in  Hy- 
bemiae  truculentissimorum  luporum 
ac  leensB  faucibus  everteret,  atque 
eis  officiose  ac  pie  praesset.'  Both, 
Analeda,  quoted  in  I^almer,  as  above, 
I.  4^8.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiT  O'Neal,  earl  of  TVrone, 
headed  a  most  formidable  rebelliou 
in  which  he  was  supplied  with  funds 
by  the  court  of  Spain  and  instigated 
by  the  indulgences  and  benedictions 
of  the  pontiff,  who  moreover  sent  him 
a  consecrated  plume  composed  of 
what  was  gravely  termed  the  fea- 
thers of  the  Phoenix:  Mant,  I.  c86. 
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in  March  1663,  and  transferred  to  Dublin  in  1567,  was 
actuated  by  the  strong  antipathies^  which  we  have  noticed 
in  Elizabethan  prelates  of  the  dominant  country :  and  the 
impulse  thus  commmiicated  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
long  and  active  administration  gave  the  Irish  reformers 
the  severe  and  somewhat  Puritanic  character,  which  they 
retained  until  the  following  century.  In  one  respect  their 
system  differed  widely  from  the  English:  for  while  the 
latter  had  endeavoured  to  fence  in  the  truths  which  had 
been  vindicated,  by  compiling  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion,  and  exacting  subscription  fix>m  all  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  the  short  series  of  eleven  Articles*  drawn  up 
by  Parker  in  1669  continued  to  pass  current  as  a  test  of 
Irish  orthodoxy,  having  been  put  in  circulation  for  that 
purpose  by  the  deputy  and  the  bishops  in  1666,  when  it 
was  ordered  to  be  read  by  all  incumbents  '  at  their  posses- 
sion-taking, and  twice  every  year  afterwards'.'  The  want 
of  some  closer  and  more  comprehensive  test  was  never 
satisfied  until  the  Dublin  Convocation  of  1616  put  forth  a 
longer  series  of  Articles*,  although  the  formularjr  of  the 
sister-island  may  have  been  occasionally  adopted  by  indi- 
vidual prelates. 

When  efforts  were  eventually  made  to  prosecute  the 
Irish  reformation  more  independently  of  England,  it  is 


^  Thus  he  writes  to  Cecil  (July 
i^f  *5^5)  ^  ^^^  following  urgent 
terms :  '  0  what  inconvenience  were 
it  to  thrust  owt  of  ther  livings  ajid 
ministery  so  many  godly  and  leamid 
preacheres,  only  for  this,  that  they 
will  not  be  lyke  the  papistes,  the 
professed  ministers  of  Sathan  and 
Antichrist,  in  superstidous  and 
wicked  oilier  of  apparell  and  out- 
ward sheawe.'  He  then  begs  Cecil 
to  'remove  and  quight  take  awaye 
all  the  monuments,  tokenes  and 
leavings  of  papistrye;  for  as  longe  as 
any  of  them  remaynes,  there  re- 
maynes  also  occasion  of  relapes  unto 


the  abolishyd  superetikion  of  Anti- 
christ:' Original  Leften,  ed.  Shirlev, 
pp.  9i48q.  Brady,  bishop  of  Meath, 
appears  to  have  taken  the  other 
side  in  the  controversy.  He  thtis 
reflects  on  the  primate  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Cecil  (Sept.  14,  1566: 
Ibid,  p.  172):  <If  he  saie  I  h»ae 
drawen  back^rard,  I  onHe  saie  agvne 
he  hath  drawen  to  fast  forward.' 

'  See  above,  p.  347. 

>  The  series  has  been  repnrinted 
from  the  original  edition  in  Elrin^ 
ton's  Life  of  UMer,  App.  pp.  xziii.  sq. 

«  See  Hardwick's  BitLoftkaAr 
tides,  ch.  viii. 
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obvious  that  the  general  theology  of  the  Irish  Chtirch  was  laHLANP. 
veiy  strongly  Augustinian,  if  not  absolutely  Calvinistic  in 
its  character.  The  Lambeth  Articles,  in  which  those  ten- 
dencies had  reached  their  highest  point  in  England,  were 
accepted  by  the  Dublin  Convocation  of  1616,  and  engrafted 
on  the  new  formulary*.  The  most  gifted  advocate  of  such 
opinions*  was  a  nephew  of  the  Irish  primate,  James  Ussher, 
who  in  critical  acumen  and  in  general  scholarship  was 
second  to  no  worthy  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished. 
At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  was  deemed  a  match  for 
one  of  the  most  learned  Jesuits  who  assailed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Beformation,  and  when  he  was  at  length  promoted 
to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  newly-founded  college  at 
Dublin^,  his  fame  went  on  increasing,  and  his  principles 
were  rapidly  diffused  among  the  clergymen  of  Ireland. 

^Nothing  can  however  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
picture^  of  religion  and  its  ministers  presented  to  us  at  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Among  the  crowd  of  evils 
under  which  the  country  laboured,  we  may  mention  that 
the  plan  for  printing  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular 
language  was  not  realized^  till  1602,  while  the  translation 


'  Even  the  modifications  intro' 
dooed  into  the  Lambetli  series  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  Augosti- 
nian  distinction  between  the  grace 
of  regeneration  and  the  grace  of 
perseverance  are  dropt  in  the  Irish 
fonnalary.  Thus  it  is  maintained 
(Art.  XXXVIII.)  that  'a  true  liuely 
iustifying  faith  and  the  sanctifying 
spirit  of  God,  is  not  extinguished, 
Qor  vanisheth  away  in  ilte  re^feneraie, 
either  finally  or  totally/  while  the 
corrected  Lambeth  proposition  says, 
'  non  evanescit  in  deetia.* 

*  See  £bington*s  Life  cf  Unher, 
accompanying  the  new  edition  of  his 
Worh. 

7  The  building,  after  many  obsta- 
cles, was  commenced  March  13, 
1 591  (a  1592),  and  James  Ussher 
was  one  of  the  first  three  scholars : 


Mant,  I.  340.  The  first  provost  after 
the  honorary  appointment  of  arch- 
bishop Loftus  was  Hooker's  antago- 
nist, Walter  Travers. 

^  Spenser,  the  author  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of 
Irdand  (written  about  1595)  reflects 
in  the  strongest  terms  both  on  clerg}* 
and  people :  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
referring  to  the  same  period  in  his 
Conaideraiiovu  touching  the  QueeiC$ 
service  in  Jrdand,  gives  the  same 
verdict. 

'  The  translation  was  suggested 
as  early  as  157 1,  when  queen  Eliza- 
beth provided  a  printing  press  and  a 
fount  of  Irish  types.  In  1 585  Walsh, 
bishop  of  Ossory,  was  murdered  in 
his  own  house,  while  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  (Mant,  I. 
994).    The  prelate  who  eventually 
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iRKLANP.  of  the  Prayer-Book,  though  completed  at  an  earlier  date, 
obtained  no  public  sanction,  and  was  theiefoieveiy  seldom 
if  ever  used.  In  such  a  state  of  mal-administration  it  is 
scarcely  matter  of  surprise  that  Bacon  found  the  Irish 
people  SO' degraded;  'blood,  incontinency,  and  theft'  being 
'  not  the  lapses  of  particular  persons,  but  the  very  laws  of 
the  nation,'  and  presenting  what  he  deemed  insuperable 
barriers  to  the  progress  of '  religion  reformed.' 

carried  it  through    the   press  was      Dublin,  the  placing  of  good  men  to 
Daniel  or  O'Donnell,  arcnbishop  of      be  biahops  in  the  aees  there,  and  the 


Tuam.    Among  other  hints  given  by  taldng  care  of  the  Ternons  of  BtUeg 

Bacon  for  the  advancement  of  piety  and  catechisms  and  other  books  of 

he  mentions  'the  reoontinning  and  instruction  into  tMe  frisk  Umgw/gt: 

replenishing  the   college  begun  at  Works,  m.  115,  Lond.  1765. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SECTS  AND  HERESIES  ACCOMPANYING   THE 

NEW  MOVEMENT 


The  seeds  of  scepticism,    of  disbelief,    and  speculative      freb- 

licence,  had  been  scattered  here  and  there  as  early  as  the '• 

fourteenth  century  by  William  of  Occam  and  that  class  of 
schoolmen  who  embraced  the  *  nominalistic'  principles  as 
modified  in  some  of  his  productions^.  At  the  middle  of 
the  following  century  a  stronger  impulse  was  communicated 
in  the  same  direction  by  the  literati  of  southern  Europe*, 
owing  partly  to  the  feverish  thirst  which  had  been  there 
excited  for  the  works  of  Grreek  philosophers,  and  partly  to 
a  predilection  felt  in  several  quarters  for  the  wild  and 
mystic  Cabbala  of  the  Jews.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was 
the  pressure  of  the  papal  yoke  abated'  than  multitudes  of 
free-thinkers,  who  had  hitherto  been  yielding  a  hollow  and 
occasional  compliance  with  the  ritual  institutions  of  the 
Church,  began  to  ventilate  their  theories  more  publicly, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  establish  independent  organisa- 
tions, with  the  hope  of  leavening  the  whole  of  western 


»  See  Middle  Age,  p.  377. 

'  Ilnd,  p.  379.  John  Stunniua, 
in  a  scarce  epistle  'Ad  CardiuAleB 
Delectos'  (Argentor.  1538),  sign.  D, 
2,  makes  the  following  complaint  on 
thii  sabject:  'Nam  quid  potest  ibi 
synoemm  did  ubi  pro  reUgione  super- 
ititio,  pso  DivinasapientiAhominum 
t>hilosopliiA»  pro  Christo  Socrates, 
i>ro  sacris  Scriptniis  Aristoteles  atque 
Eiato  in  Bcclesiam  irruperunt.  Ne- 
lue  hsEsc   ita  intdligi  yelimi  quasi 


reprehendam  philosophise  studium . . . 
sed  sic  se  res  habet,  utnisidivinitatis 
cognitio  prsBmonstratriXy  mens  ipsa 
hominis  errans  et  vaga  ad  locaspinosa 
deviaqae  deducatur.' 

'  'The  dam,  which  for  so  many 
centuries  had  repelled  human  under- 
standing fix>m  truth,  was  too  sud- 
denly torn  away,  for  the  outbreaking 
torrent  not  to  overflow  its  appointed 
channel/  Schiller,  Hitt,  of  RevoU  of 
the  Netherlands,  p.  382,  Lond.  1847. 
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Christendom.  Their  fimdamental  tenet  was  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  hnrnan  reason,  or  the  right  of  private  Christians 
to  determine,  each  one  for  himself,  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  all  religious  matters :  little  or  no  deference  being  paid 
to  formularies,  creeds,  and  immemorial  usages  of  tlie 
Church,  nor  even  to  the  voice  of  Holy  Scripture,  where  ib 
oracles  appeared  at  variance  with  those  inspirations  which 
were  held  to  flow  directly  from  the  source  of  light  and 
wisdom  to  the  individual  spirit. 

The  promoter  of  such  lawless  speculations,  it  is  true. 
was  frequently  excited,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Re- 
formation-movement. He  accompanied  it  so  long  as  it 
accorded  with  his  notions,  or  held  forth  a  prospect  oi 
complete  emancipation  from  authority ;  but  when  he  asc^i- 
tained  its  real  character,  especially  the  strong  determinatijr. 
it  continued  to  evince  in  favour  of  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  an  objective  revelation,  as  distinguished  from  his  dreamy 
self-reliance,  and  onesided  spiritualism,  he  seems  to  hBXi 
been  immediately  converted  into  one  of  its  implacable 
opponents :  while  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  althougli 
differing  from  each  other  on  some  minor  topics,  xmifonnlv^ 


^  See,  for  insUnee^  Lather's  beha- 
Tioar  on  the  appearance  of  Anabap- 
tism,  above,  pp.  41,  43.  The  inno- 
vators were  at  nrst  treated  with  more 
tenderness  in  Switzerhind  (above,  p. 
121):  yet  Zwingli  afterwards  wrote 
vehemently  against  them  in  his 
EUncku*  contra  CatahapHstMf  and 
BuUinger  in  his  A  dversus  omnia  Cata- 
baptutarum  prava  DognuUOf  ed.  Ti- 
S^>  ^535*  '^^^  former  is  even  said 
to  have  urged  the  magistrates  of 
Zurich  to  punish  them  capitally 
(using  the  expression  'Qui  itenun 
mergit,  mergatur:*  see  Brandt,  HiH, 
of  Rtform.  in  Low  Countries,  i.  58), 
Hooper  in  like  manner  was  an  ener- 
getic opponent  of  them  (above,  p. 
316,  n.  i).  The  denunciations  of 
John  Knox  are  no  less  clear  and 
frec^^ent :  '  Sone  after  that  God  had 


sowen  his  good  sede,  began  thedenil- 
to  sowe  the  cockell  and  daroell,  I 
mean  the  pestilent  secie  of  vm^Y 
tistes,    whose   frutes    did  sodeirJ^ 
appera  to  the  great  slander  of  Chivtr' 
EuangiU,  and  to  the  grief  of  rox^} 
godly  heartes:*  Antwer  to  a  ffrta' 
namber  of  blatphemom  cauiUii^^ 
{ib6o),  p.  408.     While  Ridley  in  > 
letter  to  Bradford,  not  long  before 
his  martyrdom,  supplies  the  follov 
ing  additional  testimony :  '  \Vbera» 
you  vmte  of  the  outrageous  rule  tiut 
Satan,  our  ghostly  enemy,  besr^ 
abroad  in  the   worid,  wherebT  br 
stirreth  and  raiseth  up  so  pcstileC' 
and  h^ous  heresies,  as  some  to  ddi; 
the  blessed  Trinity,  some  the  divisij; 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,   some  i» 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  soitf 
the  baptism  of  infants,  some  origiasl 
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saw  in  him  the  special  instroment  of  Satan  for  corrupting,       ana- 

thwarting,   and   discrediting  the  work  which   they  were 

straining  every  nerve  to  carry  out. 


FIRST  RACE  OF  ANABAPTISTS. 

The  great  majority  of  these  revolutionary  spirits  were 
at  first  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Anabaptists^, 
owing  to  the  prominence  they  gave  to  their  denial  of  the 
Church's  teaching  on  the  efficacy  of  infant-baptism',  and 
their  consequent  reiteration  of  the  sacred  rite  in  cases 
where  it  was  administered  in  childhood.  But  tms  feature 
of  their  system  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  its  principal 
characteristic.  The  first  race  of  Anabaptists  who  sprang 
np,  as  we  have  seen,  while  Luther  was  concealed  at 
Waxtburg  (1621),  under  the  guidance  of  an  obscure  draper 


sin,  and  to  be  infected  with  the 
cnoTB  of  the  PehigiaDS,  and  to  re- 
ba^tize  those  that  haye  been  bap- 
tized with  Chiist's  baptism  already ; 
alu,  Sir,  this  doth  declare  this  time 
and  these  dmi  to  be  wicked  indeed!' 
Works,  p.  367,  ed.  P.  S. 

*  So  genez^  was  the  term  that 
John  Gastiiis,  whose  work  J)e  Ana- 
haptUutnem  £xordio  etc.  appeared  at 
Basle  in  1546,  makes  mention  of 
jRvn  distinct  sects  (pp.  406  so.). 

•  Cf.  above,  p.  41,  n.  o.  We  see 
from  evidence  there  adduced  how 
difficult  the  question  of  infant-bap- 
tism  appeared  at  first  sight  even 
to  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the 
Reformers.  Zwingli  also  confesses 
{Werke,  n.  i.  245,  new  ed.)  that  for 
some  tbne  before  he  wrote  (15^5),  he 
had  been  the  victim  of  like  misgiv- 
ings:  cf.  above,  p.  t2i,  n.  5.  Buoer 
even  seems  to  have  felt  at  one  period 
that  in&nt-baptism  might  be  placed 
among  the'  res  non-neces8ariae*(  iS!tTtj9- 
talhiioAdpartaria,  pp.  143,  145,  Ar- 
gentorati,  1544) ;  but  afterwards  when 
pressed  by  his  opponent  he  main- 

n.  P. 


tained  the  following  ground  (p.  148): 
'Baptisma  infantium  et  ab  Aposto- 
Us  acceptum  fait,  ut  vetustissimi 
Patres  affirmant,  et  certo  condu- 
ditur  ex  Scripturis'  etc.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  some  of  the 
sectaries  theras^ves  estimated  the 
effects  of  baptism  very  highly  when 
it  was  administered  to  conscious  and 
believing  subjects :  see  Der  Wilder' 
t&ufer  Lehr  vmd  Oekeimnisa  aua  heii, 
Schrift  widerlegt,  durch  Justum  Me- 
nium  (1530)  in  Luther's  Works,  Wit- 
tenberg ed.  11.  ip2,  and  Mohler's 
SymMikf  n.  ida,  Lond.  1843. 
Schenkel  in  like  manner  {Das  We- 
sen  des  ProteaUmtismus,  i.  463  sq. 
Schaffhausen,  1846)  adduces  extracts 
to  shew  that  Servetus  held  the  most 
ultra-MedisBval  opinions  in  this  mat- 
ter. Still  their  general  leaning  was 
in  the  very  opposite  direction:  sa- 
craments being  treated  as  'nothyng 
els  than  outward  sygnes  of  our  pro- 
fession and  felowship,  as  the  baageR 
of  capitaines  be  in  warre.'  Her* 
manns  ConstUtatum,  sign,  t,  viii. 
Lond.  1547. 
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of  Zwickau,  named  Claus  (Nicholas)  Storch,  were  animated 
by  a  deep  conviction  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  would  be 
ere  long  established  visibly  on  earth,  and  that  the  subjects 
of  it,  guided  by  a  light  within  them,  would  be  all  ex- 
empted from  human  laws  and  human  magistrates,  and  even 
raised  above  the  elementary  stages  of  religious  knowledge 
furnished  by  the  holy  Scriptures.  Thus,  apart  from  minor 
aberrations  which  this  picture  served  to  stimulate,  the 
Anabaptist  opened  his  career  with  three  main  principles  of 
action.  Placing  himself  in  the  position^  of  the  Israelites 
of  old,  he  laboured  to  subvert  existing  institutions  for  the 
sake  of  realising  his  visions  of  a  Millennial  kingdom.  In 
anticipation  of  that  kingdom  he  subordinated  the  written 
Word  of  God  to  inspirations  of  the  individual  preacher*. 
And  as  one  example  of  his  disregard  for  old  traditions  he 
rejected  infant-baptism  on  the  ground  that  it  was  qoitt) 
superfluous,  if  not  utterly  absurd. 

The  Peasants'  war'  which  broke  on  many  parts  of 
Germany  in  1626  afforded  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
these  principles  might  be  applied.  But  long  before  a 
check  was  given  to  their  extravagancies  in  that  district 
the  fermentation  they  produced  had  spread  on  every  side, 
and  roused  the  indignation  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities^.      The  emissaries  of  Anabaptism  had  alreadj 


^  Ranke,  JUform.  iii.  566,  who 
shews  that  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  millennial  reign  by  foroe  was 
adopted  gradually,  llie  imagina- 
tions of  Uie  Anabaptists  would  be 
stimulated  by  the  version  of  the  He- 
brew prophets,  which  appeared  un- 
der  the  auspices  of  Hetzer  and  Jo* 
hannes  Denk  as  early  as  15 2 7,  i.e. 
five  yean  before  Luther^s  version 
was  completed. 

'  The  insufficiency  of  the  Bible 
was  one  of  the  first  points  agitated 
by  the  prophets  of  Zwickau  (lianke, 
II.  ai),  their  reasons  being  that  the 
written  word  was  inefficacious  (*un- 


kraftig*),  and  therefor«  that  men  uf 
to  be  taught  only  by  the  Spint:  k« 
Mehuicthon's  Workt,  ed.  BretBchn. 
I.  534.  This  belief  in  a  oontise- 
ous  inspiration  of  the  same  hind  a 
that  vouchsafed  to  the  founden  <A 
Christianity  induced  Nichobs  Storob 
to  appoint  twelve  i^Metles  frpiB 
among  his  own  followers,  some  bong 
of  his  own  trade .  The  more  intellig^^ 
of  that  number  were  Marcos  Stii^ 
ner  and  Martin  CeUarius,  8tod«i)1» 
from  Wittenberg :  always,  of  oouner 
uxo^>ting  the  erratic  Caristadu 

'  Above,  pp.  43.  44. 

^  Banke,  in.  570  sq. 
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found  their  way  to  Switzerland'^  in  1626,  and  in  Sweden 
had  created  serious  disturbances  as  earlj  as  the  autumn  of 
1524  •.    It  was  not,  however,  till  a  party  of  them  rose  in 
Holland,  when  they  were    established  in  the  town  of 
Munster'^,  that  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  their  opinions 
were  fully  brought  to  light.     At  the  beginning  of  1634 
that  city  swarmed  with  Anabaptists,  and  so  formidable 
was  their  influence  that  in  the  month  of  February  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  supreme  power  by  substituting 
for  the  old  authorities  a  number  of  their  own  fraternity, 
chiefly  peasants   and  unlettered  artisans.      Such   of  the 
inhabitants  of  Munster  as  demurred  to  these  proceedings 
and  afterwards  refused  to  abjure  their  baptism  were  ruth- 
lessly ejected  in  the  depth  of  winter,   every  street  re- 
echoing the  fanatic  cry,  *  Out  with  the  xmgodly.'     But  the 
bishop  of  Munster,  aided  by  some  neighbouring  princes, 
instantly  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  his 
jnrisdiction.     The  city  was  beleaguered  on  all  sides  (May, 
1534) ;  while  John  Bockhold  of  Leyden,  an  adventurer 
who  had  gradually  been  elevated  at  the  instigation  of 
Anabaptist  *  prophets'  to  the  rank  of  *king  of  Sion'  in- 
spired his  frantic  followers  with  a  hope  that  God  would 
signally  interpose  for  the  confusion  of  their  enemies.     This 
hope,  however,  was  eventually  disappointed.    The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  were  stormed  on  the  24th  of  June,  1636 ; 
an  awfrd  carnage  followed,  and  many  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution shared  the  fate  of  their  king,  being  tortured  to  death 
with  red-hot  pincers  in  the  market-place  of  Munster.     It 
13  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  rescue  of  the  city  from 


ANA- 
BAPTISTS. 


*  Above,  p.  lai. 

*  Gcijer,  Hi$l,  of  the  Swedet,  by 
ramer,  p.  ii3.  The  two  emissaries 
irere  KnippwdoUing,  afterwards  one 
n  the  leaden  of  the  sanguinary  fa- 
natics of  Mnnster,  where  his  bones 
ire  etill  kept  in  an  iron  cage  in  the 
church-tower^  and  Melchior  ttink, 


a  disciple  and  colleague  of  Thomas 
Mttntzer:  above,  p.  44,  n.  i. 

7  On  the  troubles  that  ensued  see 
Brandt,  Reform,  i.  61  sq. ;  Banke, 
III.  573  sq. ;  and  Jochmus,  Gesck. 
der  Kircher^rrformation  zu  MUnstcr 
und  ihret  Untergwngs  durch  die  Wit- 
dertdufer,  Miinster,  1815. 

T2 
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B  PTisTs    ^^^^^  dominion,  Eeformer  and  RomaniBt  were  fighting  side 

by  side, — a  fact  which  tended  in  some  measure  to  promote 

a  better  understanding  between  the  two  Confessions,  or  at 
least  to  shew  the  strong  aversion  of  the  Lutheran  states  to 
Anabaptist  doctrines. 

These  doctrines  had  in  truth  assumed  the  most  flagi- 
tious  character.  They  may  have  been  advocated  here  and 
there  by  simple-hearted  Christians,  who,  captivated  by  the 
bright  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  which  filled  the  earliest 
dreams  of  Anabaptism,  yielded  their  assent  to  its  erroBe^^u^ 
dogmas,  without  plunging  into  all  the  depths  of  immo- 
rality * ;  but  the  influence  of  that  system  on  the  many  vas 
disastrous  and  disgusting.  It  became,  as  modified  by  Job 
of  Leyden,  a  revolting  compound  of  fimaticism  and  seB- 
suality.  The  Bible  was  the  only  book  there  toleratei 
and  that  on  the  condition  that  the  orthodox  interpretati<?& 
must  be  sought  exclusively  among  the  Anabaptist  'pro- 
phets'.' All  who  were  admitted  to  the  *  true  baptism'  b 
every  thing  in  common.  They  were  incorporated  into  & 
firatemity  that  was  to  constitute  the  germ  of  the  Millennial 
kingdom;  and  in  their  monarch  they  accordingly  bekW 
the  representative  of  God  Himself,  the  lord  of  all  the 
earth.  Yet  these  exalted  visions  had  no  power  to  check 
the  outburst  of  the  basest  and  the  coarsest  passions  ^  On 
the  contrary,  they  served  to  madden  and  intoxicate  their 
subjects.  The  abolition  of  all  oaths  and  vows  resulted  in 
a  general  disregard  of  social  and  domestic  obligations,  and 
the  union  of  depravity  and  bloodshed  which  appals  ns  in 
the  history  of  the  Munster  Anabaptists  has  scarcely  any 
equal  in  the  registers  of  human  crime. 

One  result  of  their  suppression  in  that  city  was  the 

I  Thus  in  the  Laymari's  Chiide  of  bUuneably  mad  died  bravely  for  tbe 

John  Anastasiufl  (Biundt,  i.  99),  the  articles  which  they  believed  to  b« 

writer  while  deploring  the  errors  of  divine.* 

the  Anabaptist*,  allows  that  even  in  *  Ranke,  in.  583. 

Holland,   'some  of  them  lived  un-  *  Ihid,  587 sq. 
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gradual  abatement  of  their  yehemence  In  preaching  doc- 
trines adverse  to  the  general  order  of  society.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  their  feverish  and  unbridled  speculations,  vary- 
ing often  from  each  other,  and  related  only  by  the  wild 
confusion  of  ideas  common  to  the  great  majority,  had 
forced  them  into  more  direct  collision  with  the  central 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  Some  of  their  extravagancies  are 
most  apparent  as  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  English 
reformation,  which  after  the  catastrophe  of  Munster,  had 
begun  to  be  affected  by  the  Anabaptist  leaven^:  but  they 
meet  us  also  more  or  less  in  every  district  of  the  continent 
in  which  the  same  religious  spirit  was  fermenting.  Guided 
by  their  special  hatred  of  all  Lutheran  tenets,  one  class  of 
Anabaptists  argued  strongly  for  the  freedom  of  the  human 
wQl,  rejected  the  doctrines  of  original  sin^  and  the  atone- 
ment, and  even  urged  the  competence  of  man  to  earn  his 


*  See  above,  p.  197,  and  n.  6. 
The  prodamation  of  1538  adverts  to 
their  heresies  in  general  terms ;  but 
two  years  later  (see  Slat.  31  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  49,  §  11)  the  following 
points  are  specified  as  beld  by  per- 
sons then  exdttded  from  the  king's 
pardon:  'That  infants  ought  not  to 
be  baptised,  and  if  they  be  baptised 
they  ought  to  be  rebaptised  when 
they  com  to  lawiull  age :  That  it  is 
not  leafoU  for  a  Chnston  man  to 
beare  office  or  rule  in  the  Commen 
Welth :  That  no  mans  lawes  ought 
to  be  obeyed :  That  it  is  not  leafuU 
for  a  Christen  man  to  take  an  othe 
before  any  judge :  That  Christe  toke 
no  bodily  subetounce  of  our  blessed 
lady:  That  Synners  aftre  baptisme 
cannot  be  restored  by  repentaunce : 
That  every  manor  of  Death,  with 
the  tyme  and  houre  thereof,  is  so 
oertainely  prescribed,  appointed  and 
determyned  to  euery  man  of  Grod, 
that  neither  any  prince  by  his 
sworde  can  altre  it,  ne  any  man  by 
bisowne  wilfulnes  prevent  or  chaunge 
it :  That  aU  things  be  common  and 
nothing  sevOTall.      Owing  to  this 


rigorous  policy  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Ajuabaptists  made  small  progress  in 
the  country  during  his  reien :  but  on 
the  accession  of  Edward,  they  a- 
bounded  in  the  south  of  Englandi 
more  especially  in  Kent  and  Essex : 
OriffifuU  LeUerSf  ed.  P.  8.  p.  87. 
On  the  character  of  their  tenets,  see 
Hooper's  letter  (June  35,  1549), 
Ibid.  pp.  65, 66 :  and  Lewis,  Jliti,  of 
Ihe  rite  and  progreu  of  Anabofiitm 
in  England f  Lond.  1738. 

'  In  addition  to  ^e  authorities 
cited  above,  p.  17a,  n.  i,  and  p.  373, 
n.  3,  see  Hermann's  Conmdtationf 
Lond.  1547,  sign,  t,  iiii.  sq.  Writ- 
ing of  the  AnabaptiBts  he  says :  'Bi- 
cause  th^  admitte  not  original  sinne, 
they  also  refuse  the  baptisme  of 
chyldren,  and  in  as  muche  as  in  them 
lyeth,  they  drawe  awaye  the  moste 
parte  of  men  from  God  and  etemall 
saluation  :*  sign,  t,  vii;  cf.  v,  ii.  In 
like  manner  the  eighth  of  the  English 
Articles  of  1551  compkiins  'that  the 
Anabaptistes  doe  now  a  daies  renue' 
the  heresy  of  Pelagius.  See  also  the 
JUformalio  Legwrn  EccUdattiearum, 
De  Haresibus,  c.  j,  Ozon.  1850. 
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own  salvation  by  a  course  of  virtuous  living  ^  They 
assailed  the  common  formula  bj  which  salvation  was  attri- 
buted to  *  faith  only*.'  They  rejected  all  the  sterner  views 
of  God's  predestination :  they  believed  in  the  drfectibiUty 
of  Divine  grace*.  The  agitation  of  these  questions  seems 
to  have  propelled  another  section  of  the 'Anabaptists  into 
the  denial  of  our  blessed  Lord's  divinity*, — a.  phase  of 
misbelief  which  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  hereafter. 

In  the  former  party  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  was 
strongly  rationalistic:  but  a  second  school  was  more  in- 
clined to  mysticism.  They  started  from  a  deep  conviction 
that  humanity  was  now  degenerate  and  corrupt,  but  argued* 
that  as  the  taint  of  evil  is  restricted  to  the  '  flesh,'  it  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  better  and  more  spiritual  province  of  man's 
being.  In  spite  however  of  these  dualistic  distinctions,  tbey 
felt  that  harmony  can  be  effected  between  the  two  comp 
nent  elements  of  human  nature.  The  task  of  bringing  it 
about  they  allotted  to  the  Saviour:  and,  as  it  would  seem. 
in  order  to  secure  that  He  should  Himself  be  altogether 
sinless,  they  maintained  that  His  humanity  was  peculiar^ 
not  consisting  of  flesh  and  blood  which  He  derived  from 


^  One  of  the  stoutest  advocates  of 
this  view  was  Johannes  Denk,  a 
young  and  learned  Anabaptist,  whose 
doctrines  were  diffuned  in  two  or 
three  yeara  in  the  Khine-district,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Franconia,  in  Swa- 
bia,  and  even  as  far  as  Moravia :  see 
an  article  by  Heberle,  in  the  S^udien 
und  Kriliken,  1855,  4te8  Heft,  pp. 
817  sq.  As  Ranke  had  already  00- 
servedf  {Reform,  m.  559),  '  the  basis 
of  his  doctrine  is,  that  God  is  love ; 
which,  he  said,  flesh  and  blood 
oould  never  have  understood,  had 
it  not  been  embodied  in  certain  hu* 
man  beings,  who  might  be  called 
divine  men,  or  the  children  of  God. 
But  in  one  of  them,  love  was  su- 
oremely  exemplified: — in  Jesus  of 
Naiareth.  He  had  never  stumbled 
in  the  path  marked  out  by  God; 


He  had  never  lost  his  unity  vith 
God :  He  was  a  Saviour  of  fau  peo- 
ple, for  He  was  the  forerunner  of  ftD 
those  who  should  be  saved.  Tbs 
was  the  meaning  of  the  words,  tfa»t 
all  should  be  saved  by  Christ.' 

'  Mohler,  on  this  account,  ^ 
comes  them  as  to  some  extent  *- 
mong  his  own  fellow-workov  b 
demolishing  Lutheraniam:  SytAolHf 
n.  165,  £ngl.  transL 

*  See  a  forcible  statement  of  tbar 
reasons  in  John  Knox's  Awmrtt 
a  great  nornber  of  blaapkemovi  Ca- 
uiUaUom,  &c.  (1560),  pp.  356  tq. 

*  The  followers  of  Johannes  Jksik 
may  be  quoted  as  examples:  k« 
above,  n.  i. 

^  Ranke,  m.  563. 

*  See  for  instance.  Hooper's  tns- 
tise  (i549)>  entitled  A  Lemon  oftkt 
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the  substance  of  the  Virgin.  Their  views  respecting  pre- 
destination were  most  rigorous^,  and  they, even  pleaded 
that  a  man  who  is  indeed  regenerate^  is  exempted  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning,  and  remains  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  whatever  be  the  quality  of  his  outward  actions. 
One  or  both  these  schools  were  also  *  universalists*,'  i,e, 
contended  for  the  restoration  of  all  things,  and  even  for  the 
ultimate  conversion  of  the  evil  spirit.  Others  advocated  ^*^ 
the  materialistic  notion  that  souls  will  sleep  throughout 
the  interval  between  death  and  judgment.  Others  went 
so  £ur^^  as  to  defend  polygamy,  as  well  as  the  community  of 
goods,  impugned  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  warfare,  and 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Their  un- 
worthy speculations  touching  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  office  of  the 
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Ittcamatiim  cf  ChriM,  Later  Writ- 
ings, ed.  P.  8.,  where  tius  Dooetio 
riew  is  refatad.  Joan  of  Kent  was 
burnt  for  holding  it  (May  2,  1550). 
The  heresy  is  thus  stated  in  the  Me- 
formatio  Legwn  Ecel,  0.  5:  'Alii 
earn  sic  Deum  judicant  at  hominem 
non  agnoecant,  et  de  corpore  nu- 
gantor  de  ccbIo  divinitus  assumpto, 
et  in  vii^nis  nterum  lapso,  quod 
tanqoam  in  transitu  per  Mariam 
quasi  per  oanalem  aut  nstuhun  prse^ 
terflaxerit.' 

^  'They  maintain  a  &tal  neces- 
tity,  and  that  beyond  and  besides 
that  will  of  His,  which  He  has  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  Grod 
hath  another  will  by  which  He  al- 
together acts  under  some  kind  of 
neceasity.'  Original  LeHeraf  ed.  P.  S. 
pp.  65,  (56. 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  proposi- 
tions maintained  by  Ghampneys  in 
Btrype's  Crawner,  II.  93,  93,  ed. 
£.  H.  S.  AvgAwrg  Confeuum,  Part 
I.  Art.  XII.  and  Reform.  Leg.  Eecl,, 
de  HAresibua,  c.  9.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  tenet  was  '  anti- 
nomianism.'  To  shew  the  great  va- 
riety of  strange  opinions  tiiat  now 


agitated  the  Church,  it  is  stated  in 
the  same  chapter  of  the  JtrformcUio 
Legum  that  other  Anabaptists  held 
an  opposite  view,  viz.  that  sin  after 
baptism,  or  regeneration,  is  possible, 
and  when  committed,  absolutely  un- 
pardonable. 

'  '  Nee  minor  est  iUorum  amentia, 
qui  periculosam  Originis  haresim  in 
hac  setate  nostra  rursus  ezdtant ; 
nimirum  omnes  homines  (quantum- 
cunque  soeleribus  se  oontaminave- 
rint)  salutem  ad  extremum  consecu- 
turos  cum  definite  tempore  a  justi- 
tia  diyina  pcenas  de  admissis  fla^tiis 
luerint.*  Jtrform.  Leg.  0.  xi.  They 
sought  to  establish  their  theory  on 
the  terminability  of  future  punish- 
ment partly  by  referring  to  abstract 
ideas  of  God  and  partly  by  broach- 
ing new  interpretations  of  the  word 
*  eternal'  and  other  scriptural  phra- 
seology. See  Heberle's  article,  above 
cited,  pp.  896  sq.  In  p.  830,  note, 
the  arguments  are  summed  up  as 
follows :  '  Gott  konne  und  move 
nicht  ewig  zttmen;  so  heisse  ew%g 
nicht  immerwahrend,  sondem  lang.* 

*•  Reform.  Leg.  c.  xii. 

**  Ibid.  c.  xiii. — xv. 
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Chuich,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  and  all  species  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  we  gather  with  sufficient  clearness 
from  the  fieu^ts  adverted  to  above.  In  short,  if  Anabaptism 
had  prevailed,  it  wonld  have  reared  its  throne  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  ancient  institations,  and  have  trampled  under 
foot  the  Word  of  God  itself. 


SECOND  RACE  OF  ANABAPTISTS,  OR  MENNONITES. 


Ere  long,  however,  a  new  body  of  extreme  reformers 
issued  from  obscurity,  and  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  commotions  of  the  period.  Unlike  the  earlier  race  of 
Anabaptists,  they  possessed  a  single  leader,  a  more  uniform 
and  definite  system  of  opinions^  and  an  organisation  more 
coherent  and  compact  Their  founder  was  a  clergyman  of 
Wittmarsum  in  Friesland,  named  Menno  Symons  or 
Simoms,  who,  after  devoting  a  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament',  and  the  works  of  the 
Reformers,  abandoned  his  pastoral  duties  at  the  age  of 
forty  (1636),  and  became  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  Holland 
over  whom  he  continued  to  preside  till  June  13,  1661. 
Although  his  followers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  establish 
their  antiquity*  and  independence  of  the  Anabaptist* 
proper,  it  must  be  at  once  conceded  that  the  principles  of 
the  sect  are  fit^  from  nearly  all  the  dark  fanaticism  which 


>  Among  other  lives  of  him  there 
ii  one  by  a  pmoher  of  the  Men* 
nonite  commonity,  Meimo  SifPkoms 
geiehiideri,  von  B.  K.  Booeen^  Leip- 
lig,  1848.  The  best  eouroee  for  their 
ceneral  histoiy  are  found  in  Sdiyn's 
Hut.  CkrMancrfim,  qu*  in  Bdgio 
f0dkrfdo  MenntmUa  appdlomiur,  Am- 
itelodMni,   1733;  the  same  writer's 

and  Menno's  \Vork$  (in  Dutch),  col- 
lected  in  1646.  After  1570  the 
Dutch  name  for  the  sect  was '  Doops- 


gesinden' «  Dippers. 

>  Thus  Schjn  {Jkdmetio,  c  i\ 
wishes  to  connect  them  with  ^ 
early  ChristianB,  who  are  said  to  hxve 
rejected  in&nt-bi^>tism  'ex  instita* 
tione  Domini  nostri  Jesa  Chnatl 
exemplisque  Apostolorum*'  and  alio 
with  the  Watdenses.  The  resw 
blance  in  the  latter  case  is  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  point:  see  MitUBi 
Age,  p.  314,  n.  5,  and  for  Peter  of 
Bruis,  JM,  p.  310^  n.  3. 
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stains  the  records  of  the  older  party.  The  chimeras,  rising 
cat  of  their  belief  in  a  Millennium,  were  gradually  exploded; 
and  so  far  from  advocating  the  idea  of  a  continuous  'in- 
spiration/ the  Mennonites  had  grown  notorious  for  their 
strict  and  even  servile  deference  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible.  Menno,  while  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  indus- 
tiy,  was  far  less  cultivated  than  some  other  leaders  of  the 
period,  and  the  practical  bent  of  his  own  mind  induced 
him  to  disparage  human  learning,  to  ridicule  '  the  wisdom 
of  the  worldlings,'  and  especially  to  throw  aside  a  large 
proportion  of  the  theological  terminology  then  current  in 
the  schools^  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  this  system 
to  maintain  its  ground,  unless  provided  with  some  formal 
statement  of  the  doctrines  it  was  aiming  to  disseminate. 
Accordingly,  in  Menno's  life-time,  he  contrasted  portions  of 
his  own  teaching  with  the  corresponding  dogmas  of  the 
Bomish  and  Reformed  communities' ;  and  after  his  death 
the  'Ck>nfession  of  Waterland'  drawn  up  in  1680  by  two 
Mennonite  preachers,  Bis  and  Gerard,  was  accepted  in 
many  questions  as  the  public  test  of  orthodoxy  ^  It  com-* 
mences  with  a  vague  expression  of  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  and  then  determines 
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'  See  MenD0*8  World,  pp.  666 
tq.,  and  other  passages  quoted  in 
Gieseler,  in.  ii.  p.  94,  n.  8.  For 
example,  they  were  opposed  to  all 
de6nitions  respecting  the  Holy  IVi- 
nity,  and  to  snch  words  as  {rwdcrwrii 
and  '  Persona.'  The  same  aversion 
to  dogmatic  statements,  couched  in 
phraaeology  not  found  in  the  holy 
Scriptnre,  is  still  manifest  even  after 
they  had  been  compelled  to  publish  a 
coidTession  of  their  faith  (1580) :  cf. 
Sdiyn,  Dedudio,  p.  8a,  where  such 
woids  as  byuooCffiOi  are  repudiated, 
'  quia  sacra  Scriptura  ea  baud  novit, 
et  periculosum  est  de  Deo  aliis  ac 
Scriptune  verbis  loqui.'  A  similar 
feeling  urged  them  to  denounce  the 
ujie  of  oaths  &c.,  which  they  thought 


in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Bi- 
ble,  to  adopt  the  washing  of  the 
brethren's  feet  as  an  indispensable 
ceremony,  and  to  reject  infant- 
baptism  as  both  'superstitious  and 
antichristian :'  see  Menno's  Worla, 
p.  882. 

^  The  treatise  was  entitled  Van 
hd  rtchte  Christen  geloove,  and  ap- 
peared in  1556.  The  Lutherans  he 
chaises  with  holding  that  faith  is 
alone  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
with  gross  departures  from  the  mo- 
ral law :  the  English  and  Zwinglians 
with  serious  eirors  respecting  the 
Incarnation,  with  teaching  that  there 
are  '  two  Sons  in  Christ.' 

°  The  Latin  form  in  Schyn,  Hut. 
Chrittiasnarum,  etc.  pp.  173  sq. 
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that  the  guilt  of  Adam  has  not  been  traDsmitted  to  his 
progeny,  although  some  taint  of  sinfiilness  was  through 
his  fall  ingrained  into  the  several  members  of  the  hmnam 
species,  so  as  to  disturb,  without  destroying,  the  equili- 
brium of  the  will^  The  death  of  Christ  is  viewed  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  of  which  the  benefits  extend  to  all 
mankind  without  exception,  he  only  failing  in  the  end  to 
profit  by  it,  who  through  wilfulness  refuses  to  embrace  the 
offered  mercy,  and  so  dies  incorrigible^.  The  faith  which 
in  their  system  constituted  the  subjective  ground  of  pardon 
and  justification,  is  a  faith  that  *  worketh  by  love,' — a  faith 
that  leads  men  to  participate  in  that  true  righteousness, 
which  Christ,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
will  infuse  into  the  Christian  soul'.  Of  such  members, 
aud  of  such  alone,  the  Church  of  Grod  consists,  according 
to  its  proper  definition*.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  recog- 
nised by  certain  visible  badges  or  mnemonic  actions,  called 
the  sacraments,  in  respect  of  which  Menno's  language  is  in 
harmony  with  that  of  Zwingli  and  the  earlier  Swiss 
reformers*.  Owing  to  his  theory  of  original  sin,  no  place 
was  left  for  infant-baptism ;  but  the  ostensible  ground  on 
which  that  usage  was  at  first  rejected  both  by  him  and  bj 
his  followers  is  said  to  be,  the  absence  of  direct  and  une- 
quivocal warrants  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament*. 
Unlike  the  more  fanatic  race  of  Anabaptists,  who  considered 
that  every  Christian  was  entitled  to  assume  the  functions 


^  This  appean  to  be  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  Art.  IV.  and  Art.  v. 
when  taken  together:  cf.  Mohler,  n. 
xSi,  189. 

•  Art.  vn.  The  foUowing  extract 
wHl  shew  the  nature  of  their  tenets 
on  the  Divine  decrees :  *  Omnes,  qui 
poenitentes  et  credentes  gratiosum 
iBtud  Dei  in  Christo  benefidum  ad- 
mittunt  aut  accipiunt,  atque  in  ea 
peraeverant,  sunt  et  nuuient  per  ejus 
miserioordiam  electi,  de  quibus  Dens 


ante  jacta  mundi  fundament*  ^ 
crevit,  ut  regni  et  gloris  oceleftis 
participefl  evMerent.' 

»  Art.  XX.,  Art  xxi.  The  diffn^ 
enoe,  at  least  in  phraseolc^,  be- 
tween the  Mennonite  and  &  La- 
theran  is  here  complete:  cf.  above, 
p.  181,  n.  4. 

*  Art.  XXIV. 

'  See  Art.  xxx.  sq.,  and  above, 
pp.  no  sq. 

'  Above,  p.  381,  n.  3. 
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of  a  teacher,  Menno  entrusted  the  government  of  the  sys- 
tem he  had  founded  to  a  regular  ministry,  with  strict 
injunctions  that  the  several  ordinances  they  prescribed 
should  always  be  deducible  firom  the  letter  of  the  Word  of 
Grod^.  But  the  connexion  of  Menno's  principles  with 
those  of  Anabaptism  is  betrayed  at  least  in  one  particular, 
— in  his  speculations  touching  the  nature  of  the  civil  and 
spiritual  authorities,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  He 
taught  obedience*,  it  is  true,  to  every  officer  of  state  in  all 
things  not  actually  prohibited  by  the  Word  of  God ;  but  so 
adverse  in  his  eye  were  civil  functions  to  the  genius  of  the 
Grospel,  and  so  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
that  spiritual  kingdom  which  our  Lord  has  constituted  in 
the  Church,  that  earnest  Christians,  he  contended,  could 
not  with  a  safe  conscience  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
secular  functionaiy,  and  were  more  especially  precluded 
from  engaging  in  all  kinds  of  war. 

The  Mennonites^  were  broken,  during  the  lifetime  of 
their  founder  into  two  parties,  (1)  the  Waterlanders,  or 
'  coarse'  Mennonites,  who  afterwards  became  the  leading 
sect,  and  flourished  in  that  district  of  North  Holland  whence 


^  'In  liac  sua  sancta  Ecclesia 
Christufl  ordinavit  Ministerium 
EyaDgelicum,  nempe  doctrinam  Yer- 
bi  Diviniy  usmn  aacrorum  Sacra- 
m^itoram,  ouramque  pauperum,  ut 
et  Ministros  ad  pofttngeDdum  istia 
mmisteriis :  atque  insuper  ezercitiiim 
frateme  aUocutionis,  pmiitioois  et 
tandem  amotionia  eorum,  qui  in  im« 
poenitentia  peneverant :  quae  ordi- 
nationes  in  V  erbo  Dei  oonceptn  so- 
lummodo  jnxta  aenBiun  ejusdem  Ver- 
bi  ezeqaends  sunt.'  Art.  xxv. 

"  Art.  xzzvu.  After  stating  that 
we  must  pray  for  those  in  authority, 
and  pay  taxes  &c.  without  murmur- 
ing, the  article  proceeds :  '  Potesta- 
tern  banc  politicam  Dominus  Jesus 
in  regno  suo  spirituali,  Ecclesia  Nori 
Testamenti,  non  instituit,  neque  banc 
offidis  EoclesisB  sun  adjunzit :  neque 


diacipulos  aut  aequaces  suos  ad  re- 
galem,  ducalem,  vel  aliam  rocavit.. . 
sed  passim  ab  eo  (cui  voce  e  cobIo 
audita  auscultandum  erat)  vocantur 
ad  imitationem  inermia  ejus  vite  et 
vestigia  cruoem  ferentia;  et  in  quo 
nihil  minus  appaniit,  quam  mun- 
danum  regnum,  potestas  et  gladius. 
Hisce  omnibus  igitur  exacte  peipen- 
sis  (atque  insuper,  non  pauca  cum 
munere  potestatia  politicae  conjuncta 
esse,  ut  beUum  gerere,  hostibus 
bona  et  vitam  eripere  etc.  que  yitad 
Ghristianorum,  qui  mundo  mortui 
esse  debent,  aut  male  aut  plane  non 
oonveniunt),  hinc  a  talibus  offidis 
et  administrationibus  nos  subdud- 
mus.' 

'  The  authorities  for  the  subse- 
quent hidtory  of  the  Mennonites  are 
as  above,  p.  aSo,  n.  i. 


MENNON- 
ITES. 
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sooiyiANB.  their  name  has  been  derived,  and  (2)  the  *  refined'  Mennon- 
ites  who  were  chiefly  Flemings,  Frieslanders,  and  Grer- 
mans ;  each  of  these  again  comprising  a  separate  confrater- 
nity. They  were  all  for  some  years  exposed  to  sharp 
and  sanguinary  persecutions,  chiefly  owing  to  their  reputed 
connexion  with  the  earlier  race  of  Anabaptists:  but  in 
Holland  most  of  them  were  able  to  elicit  some  favours 
from  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  ultimately  obtained 
a  formal  toleration  in  1626.  A  few  offshoots  of  the  sect  are 
also  traceable  in  other  regions,  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  even  in  Moravia,  from  whence,  after  being 
roughly  handled,  they  were  all  extruded  by  Ferdinand  IL 
in  1622,  and  driven  into  Hungary  and  Transylvania* 


SOCINIANS. 

The  same  initial  impulse,  that  gave  birth  to  all  the 
varied  and  conflicting  forms  of  Anabaptism,  stimulated 
somewhat  different  tendencies  in  persons  whom  we  maj 
consider  the  precursors  of  the  Unitarians,  or  Socinians. 
They  constitute  the  rationalistic  party  of  that  stirring  epoch. 
What  the  Anabaptist  had  been  anxious  to  effect  by  the 
remodelling  of  social  life,  the  Antitrinitarian  for  the  most 
part  dreamed  of  doing  by  the  expurgation  of  theology  ^ 


^  See  Trechsel's  works  Die  protet- 
tanHachen  AtUitriniiarier  (ist  Book, 
induding  Servetus  and  his  predeoea- 
son,  Heidelberg,  1830:  SDd  Book, 
extending  as  far  as  the  elder  Sod- 
ntis,  Heidelberg,  1844).  Mohler 
{Sjfmbolik,  n.  321)  contends  with 
justice  that  SociDianism '  bequeathed 
to  a  later  period  the  work  of  its  own 
oonsnmmation,  namely,  the  entire 
abandonment  of  those  elements  of 
BupematonUism,  which  in  its  origin 
it  had  not  wholly  rejected :'  but  when 
he  urges  that  Socinianism  itself  is  a 
legitimate  product  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  forgets  the  real  parent  and 


the  circumstances  of  the  birth.  Soci- 
nianism, as  modified  by  the  Sodni, 
came  from  Italy,  where  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Lutheran  nofV' 
ment,  scepticism  and  infidelity  hMd 
been  most  rife:  see  above,  p.  105. 
Zanchi,  himself  an  Italian  (above, 
p.  108,  n.  3)  complained  to  BuUisgeTf 
when  writing  from  ChiaTeona,  of 
the  heterodoxy  of  his  countiymeB 
on  these  subjects,  and  used  to  ny, 
'  Hispania  [the  birth-plaoe  of  So^ 
yetuBj  gaUinas  peperit,  Italia  font 
OTa,  nos  jam  pipientes  pullos  audi* 
mus  :*  quoted  in  Giesekr,  m.  il  p.  ^1 
n.  6. 
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Devoted  in  some  cases  to  the  study  of  the  pagan  writers,  and  socinians. 
exalting  in  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  freedom,  he 
either  overleapt  or  trampled  underfoot  those  ancient  boun- 
dariea  by  which  the  supernatural  elements  of  Christianity 
were  fenced  from  the  intrusions  of  irreverent  criticism.     At 
first,  however,  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  heresy  were 
actuated  by  reasons  which  contained  a  very  large  admixture 
of  the  Anabaptist  spirit.  John  Denk^,  whose  writings  more 
than  those  of  any  other  person  influenced  the  development 
of  the  rationalistic  phase  of  Anabaptism,  had  impugned 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  laboured  to  establish 
a  belief  in  the  simple  manhood  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Others,  who  were  also  ranked  with  Anabaptists,  pushed 
their    speculations  into   the   same  mysterious  provinces, 
adopting*  in  one  case  the  misbelief  of  Arius,  in  a  second 
of  Sabellius,  in  a  third  of  Photinus.     Among  the  earliest 
works   in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
openly    assailed  is    the    De   TrinitaJtis  Erroribus    of    an 
Aragonese  physician  named  Servede*  (Servetus),  which 
appeared  in  1631.    Its  author  had  accompanied  Charles  V. 
to  Italy  in  1629,  and  in  the  following  year  took  up  his 
residence    at  Basle,   where    he   allied  himself  with   the 
Reformers.     The  notions  which  he  there  elaborated  spread 
in  many  quarters,  and  more  especially  infected  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  in  Lombardy*,  all  of  whom  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  aspects  of  religion,  and  anxious 
to  reform  the  Church  by  striking  at  the  root  of  creeds  and 
catechisms,. as  well  as  by  repudiating  infant-baptism  and 
the  current  views  on  justification.  Of  these  misbelievers  the 
greater  part,  including  Bernardino  Ochino®,  were  gradually 

*  Above,  p.  '^^%f  n.  i.  Hetzer,  one  •  Trechsel,  Bk.  n.  p.  391.  The 
of  Denk*8  associates,  espoused  the  doctrines  rejected  by  these  Antitri- 
same  tenets  and  was  executed  in  nitarians  were  said  to  have  been  im- 
1529  at  Constance.  ported  into  Christianity  '  per  philo- 

5  Trechsel,  as  above,  Bk.  I.  §  i.  sophoa  Gnecos.' 

*  See  references,  as  above,  p.  128,  •  Above,  p.  108,  n.  3,  and  Trcch- 
n.  4.                                                         eel,  Bk.  u.  pp.  aai  sq. 
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socraiAwa  ejected  by  the  Inqaisition,  and  betaking  themselYes  to 
Switzerland  procured  a  shelter  in  the  Grisons,  at  Ziirich, 
and  also  at  Geneva^,  in  which  town  SerYetns  after  many 
wanderings*  was  at  last  committed  to  the  flames  npon  a 
charge  of  blasphemy  (Oct.  27,  1553).  Meanwhile  a  fresh 
asylum  was  discovered  by  the  leading  spirits  of  this  school 
in  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  Poland.  A  literary  club*,  of 
which  the  president  was  an  ItaUan^  Lismanini,  provincial 
of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
arena  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  openly 
called  in  question,  and  the  agitations  thus  occasioned  were 
aggravated  during  the  visit  of  another  Italian,  Lsslius  Soci- 
nus\  in  1561.  But  the  latter  had  suggested  rather  than 
avowed  the  heresy  with  which  his  name  was  afterwards 
associated,  leaving  his  nephew,  Faustus  Socinus^  who  set- 
tled at  Cracow  in  1579,  to  fix  the  special  character  of  the 
Unitarian  creed,  to  harmonise  discordant  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  and  the  offices  of  Christ,  and  thus  by 


^  A  oominuiiityof  AntitrinitarUiu 
began  to  form  in  Geneya  m  early  as 
1541,  which  was  the  year  when  the 
Inquisition  instituted  its  first  pro- 
ceedings against  them:  Trechsel, 
Bk.  II.  p.  280. 

'  After  leaving  Basle  he  travelled 
in  France  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
chael de  Villeneuve,  settling  at  last 
in  Vienne,  where  he  published  (1553) 
his  Chrittianismi  RetHt^aio:  totius 
eccUfloB  apoflolictB  ad  ma  limma 
vocaiio  etc.  This  work  abounds  in 
wild  and  impious  speculations,  and 
exposed  the  author  to  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition;  from  whom,  how- 
evOTi  he  escaped  and  fled  for  refuge 
to  Greneva.  A  similar  execution 
took  place  at  Berne  in  1566,  when 
John  Yalentinus  Gentilis  was  be- 
headed for  utteriog  Antitrinitarian 
doctrines.  See  the  contemporary 
narrative  of  Benedict  Aretius,  en- 
titled VaUnt.  GenHlia  jutto  capitia 
aupplicio  BemaaffetLi  brevis  kistoria. 


Genevse,  1567. 

'  Above^  p.  90,  n.  6,  and  p.  91, 
n.  4. 

^  He  was  a  native  of  Siena,  but 
fled  fix)m  Italy  in  1547.  He  after- 
wards travelled  in  SwitzerhiDd, 
France,  England  and  Belgium,  a»l 
was  in  Poland  during  part  of  the 
year  155 1  and  again  in  1558.  His 
chief  residence  however  was  at  Zii- 
rich,  where  he  managed  to  conceal 
his  heretical  opinions,  and  died  HaT 

14,  156a.  ^  ^      ^ 

'  He  survived  till  1604.     See  the 
short  Life  by  a  Polish  knight,  Prrrp- 
covius,    prefixed   to  the    Worh  of 
Faustus  Sodnus  (in  two  volumes, 
folio),  Irenopoli,   1656;   and  Toul- 
min*s  Memoin  of  the  Life,  Ckarader, 
dx.  of  Fautius  Soeinua,  Lend.  i777* 
The  expulsion  of  the  entire  sect  from 
Pokndin  1658  and  the  'cstablisb- 
ment'  of  Sodnianism  in  Transylv*- 
nia,  have  been  noticed  already,  p*  9h 
n.  5,  and  p.  100. 
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giying  to  their  system  a  colder  tone  and  a  more  critical  socikians. 
direction,  to  separate  it  altogether  fix)m  the  feverish  agita- 
tions  of  the  daj. 

Among  the  principal  characteristics  of  Socinianism,  as 
represented  in  his  works  and  those  of  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers®, we  notice  the  comparatively  high  position  there 
awarded  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible^  Some  inaccuracies 
they  granted  may  have  crept  into  it  here  and  there,  but 
only  with  respect  to  smaller  matters  which  in  no  degree 
abate  its  paramount  authority^  Yet  this  admission  in  the 
judgment  of  Socinians  was  compatible  with  a  denial  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  divinity.  They  looked  upon  Him  as  a 
man,  although  as  it  was  acknowledged,  not  a  mere  man, 
seeing  that  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
therefore  may  be  called,  and  is,  the  Son  of  God*.  Before 
entering  on  His  public  labours,  He  was  thought  to  have 
been  elevated  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God  Him- 
self, in  order  that  He  might  be  there  invested  with  autho- 
rity ;  and  as  the  high  reward  of  the  obedience  which  He 
shewed  in  His  capacity  of  Pattern-man,  of  Teacher,  and 
of  Legislator,  He  was  finally  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 


'  Their  writingB  are  all  collected 
in  the  Bibliatheea  FrcUrum  Polono- 
run,  qwM  UnitarioB  voccmt,  Irenop. 
1656.  Tliat  which  approaches  most 
nearly  to  the  character  of  a  symbo* 
Heal  book  is  the  Jiaeovian  Catechitm; 
above,  p.  93,  and  Toulmin,  pp.  35S  sq. 

'  For  example,  Faustus  Socinus 
declares  {Opp*  II.  361)  that  he  re- 
garded '  God  only  as  his  Instructor, 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  his  only 
guide:'  see  other  passages  to  the 
Bame  effect  in  Toulmin,  pp.  162  sq. 
The  anthurity  of  the  Bible  as  a  ge- 
nuine revelation  is  also  strongly  af- 
finned  in  his  (unfinished)  Lectionea 
Samt;  0pp.  I.  390,  col.  2,  where  he 
eren  urges  that  '  reason*  can  hardly 
be  adduced  in  opposition  to  Divine 
truths,  'com  Christiana  religio  non 
bumanae  rationi  alio  pacto  innitatur, 


sed  tota  ex  volvmtaU  Dei  pendeaif  et 
ex  ipaivs  patrfa/tione.* 

^  Thus  with  regard  to  the  al- 
lied discrepancies  in  the  Groepels, 
Socinus  wrote  as  follows  {De  AueUh 
ritcUrS.  SeripturcB,  0pp.  1. 267,  ool.  n ) : 
*  Dico  igitur,  quod  attinet  ad  repuff- 
nantias  aut  diversitates,  quae  m 
Novi  Testament!  scriptis  invenian- 
tur,  nullam  esse,  que  aut  non  vide- 
atur  quidem  vera,  sed  tamen  non 
sit,  aut  non  in  re  sit  parvi,  seu  po- 
tins  nullius  moment!.' 

'  See  for  instance,  the  chapter  of 
the  Racovian  Catechum,  *  De  Cogni- 
tione  Christi,'  where  examples  wifi  be 
found  of  that  shallow  and  in  many 
cases  violent  criticism,  by  which  the 
principal  texts  declaring  our  Sa- 
viour's pre-existence  and  Divine  na- 
ture are  explained  away. 
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8ooi»iAMB.  Diyine  sovereignty,  and  made  in  one  sense  eqnal  with  the 
Father.  For  this  reason  we  may  fairly  be  required^  to 
offer  Christ  a  secondaiy  kind  of  adoration,  provided  only 
that  it  never  trenches  on  the  worship  which  we  pay  to 
Grod  Himself.  Socinns  in  like  manner  denied  the  person- 
ality and  proper  Grodhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  betrayed 
inadequate  conceptions  touching  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
Divine  grace.  Original  sin*  had  not  been  recognised  in 
the  construction  of  his  system :  neither  did  he  view  the 
death  of  Christ  as  in  any  way  conducing  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  those  relations  between  God  and  man  which  are 
subverted  by  iniquity.  Christ,  it  is  conceded,  by  virtoe 
of  His  bright  example  urges  men  to  acts  of  self-denial  and 
the  practice  of  repentance^  and  by  His  j)owerfiil  interces- 
sion helps  them  to  subdue  the  evil  tendencies  of  their 
nature ;  but  every  trace'  of  mediation  and  satisfaction  being 
thus  obliterated,  the  justification  of  the  sinner  is  ascribed 
to  a  forensic  act  of  God,  by  which  He  graciously  remits  the 
penal  consequences  of  transgression  to  all  persons  who 
from  fiedth  in  Christ  as  the  Bevealer  have  fulfilled  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law^.  The  teaching  of  Socinus  on 
many  kindred  questions,  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments')  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  known 


1  The  strong  oonyictiona  of  Soci- 
nus on  this  point  hte  fully  stated  in 
his  controversy  with  a  section  of  his 
foUowen  who  wero  distinguished  as 
the  'Non  adorantes:'  see  Qie  Ditpw- 
taiio  inter  F,  S,  c(  Chrittianum 
Franekmt  de  kcmore  C^ritH  (0pp.  ii. 
767  sq. ;  ct  Touhnin,  pp.  332,  333), 
and  moro  especially  Be  Jetu  CkntU 
invoeatiane  etc.,  a  disputation  be- 
tween Socinus  and  Francis  David, 
superintendent  of  the  Unitarians  in 
Transylvania  (0pp.  ii.  709  sq.). 

•  Opp,  n.540,  541. 

s  llkus  the  Raeovian  Catechiem 
cap.  viii.  ('Be  Morte  Christi*} 

^r  pointing  out  how  the  death  of 

irist  was  necessary  in  order   to 


teach  us  how  to  die  and  to  confirm 
the  promises  of  (Jod  to  man,  asks 
the  question :  '  Nonne  est  etiam  aH- 
qua  alia  mortis  Christi  causa!*  To 
which  the  answer  is,  '  Nulla  prorros: 
etsi  nunc  vulgo  Christiani  sentinnt 
Christum  morte  sua  nobis  sahrtem 
meruisse,  et  pro  peocatis  nostris  ple^ 
narie  satisfedsse,  qu»  sententia  &!- 
lax  est,  et  erronea,  et  admodum  per 
nidosa:*  cf.  Toulmin,  pp.  i7S8q. 

*  See  Mohler's  investigatioo  of 
this  point  (n.  340,  34 t),  where  be 
rejoices  to  find  Socinus  refutinf  'tl^ 
Protestant  doctrine  on  faith  »Bd 
works.' 

^  See  his  treatise /VJBcdesia,  Opp- 
I.  350,  351. 
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already  of  his  system.     In  one  respect  he  seems  to  have  ^5l{5??£f " 

originated  a  theory  widely  different  from  that  of  the  ratio- 

oalistic  school  of  Anabaptists,  whom  at  other  times  he  fol- 
lowed. He  affirmed  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  damned ; 
whereas  they  commonly  explained^  the  word  *  eternal'  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  a  belief  in  the  corrigibility  and 
therefore  in  the  actual  restoration  of  all  created  beings. 

8CHWENCKFELDIANS. 


The  founder  of  this  sect  of  mystics  was  Caspar 
Schwenckfeld^,  a  Silesian  noble,  bom  in  1490.  At  the 
earliest  outbreak  of  the  Keformation,  he  allied  himself 
with  Lutheranism,  contributing  to  the  success  which  it  ex- 
perienced in  his  neighbourhood.  His  mind,  however,  was 
ill-balanced,  hasty  and  fanatical ;  and  perplexed  by  the  por- 
tentous aspects  of  the  Eucharistic  controversy  which  opened 
in  1625,  he  fancied  that  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery^ 
involved  in  our  Saviour's  language  was  communicated  to 
hinLself  by  a  particular  revelation.  According  to  his  view 
the  sacraments  are  not  media  or  conductors  by  which  God 
imparts  to  man  the  supernatural  gifts  of  grace ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  these  gifts  come  down  into  the  soul  of  the 
regenerate  immediately^  or  rather  spring  up  in  it,  owing 
to  the  inhabitation  of  the  Word  of  God,  who  therefore 
can  dispense  with*  the  external  Word  contained  in  holy 


«  Above^.  179,  n.  9* 

7  See  J.  Wigand,  De  Schweneltfel- 
di9mo,  Lipsue,  1587,  and  Erbkam, 
OeJfch.  der  proUstani.  Sekten  in  ZeU- 
alt^cr    der    JUfomuUion,   Hamburg, 

i«48r  pp.  357W1- 

6  Erbkam,  p.  360,  where  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  his  intercourse  with 
l^uther  and  Bugenhagen  at  Witten- 
berg on  the  sacramental  question. 
Q.iB  own  leanings  were  then  in  the 
dixvction  of  Zwingliantsm,  for  in  his 
ioteipretetion  of  the  'words  of  in- 

R.  P. 


stitution,*  he  made  roOro  the  predi- 
cate ('what  bread  is,  that  is  my 
Body,  viz,  food*). 

'  He  declares  that  the  '  almighty 
eternal  Word  proceeds  out  of  the 
mouth  of  €rod  directly  and  immedi- 
ately, and  not  through  the  Scripture, 
external  Word,  sacrament  or  any 
other  created  thing  ('kreatiirlich- 
keit*)  in  earth  or  heaven:'  see  the 
German  original  in  Gieseler,  in.  ii. 
p.  104,  n.  5.  He  rejected  the  Lu- 
theran view  of  justification  on  the 

U 
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flCHWENOK-  Scripture,  as  well  as  with  all  other  species  of  *  creaturely' 

intervention.     The  root  of  these  notions  lay  in  wild  and 

half-docetic  views  respecting  the  Incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  Schwenckfeld,  it  is  true,  defended  himself  ag^nst 
the  imputation  of  denying  the  humanity  entirely ;  but  he 
nevertheless  persisted  in  affirming  that  the  flesh  of  Christ 
is  not  the  flesh  of  a  created  being ^ ;  that  the  mortal  nature 
He  inherited  from  His  Virgin-mother  was  only  the  transient 
form  assumed  by  a  humanity  which  came  from  heaven, 
and  had  its  origin  in  Grod  the  Father;  and  that  in  His 
present  state  of  glorification,  His  whole  being  is  so  deified, 
that  even  the  human  nature  is  properly  Divine,  though  not 
confounded  altogether  with  the  Godhead*.  Christ,  the 
Logos,  having  thus  entered  into  the  line  of  hiunanity, 
and  invested  it  with  an  ineffable  glory,  is  the  life  and 
sustenance  of  all  regenerate  spirits,  dwells  in  them  con- 
tinually, becomes  to  them  the  root  of  righteousness,  and 
so  prepares  them  for  a  full  participation  of  the  Divine 
essence  and  perfections. 

Although  the  author  of  these  transcendental  tenets  had 
numerous  followers  in  Silesia,  he  was  himself  compelled  to 
quit  the  country  in  1628.  We  next  find  him  consorting  with 
various  sections  of  the  Anabaptists',  and  occasionally  with 
Swiss  Reformers ;  yet  none  of  them  appear  to  have  entirely 
satisfied  his  theory  of  religion.  About  the  year  1540,  when 


same  ground,  m  too  hUtorical,  rest- 
ing too  much  on  promises  contained 
in  a  cold  and  lifeless  document :  Ihid, 
p.  lOQi  n.  lo.  Bp  Alley  was  pro- 
bably referring  to  tliis  peculiarity 
when  he  spoke  of  '  Swinokfeldians 
and  other  umtasticall  heades,  which 
do  depraue  the  holye  Scripture:' 
Poore  Man*i  lAbrarUf  I.  171,  a, 
Lond.  1565:  cf.  John  Knox's  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  an  Ana- 
baptist in  London  '  the  winter  before 
the  death  of  king  Edward :'  Ansveer 
to  a  great  tyomber  nf   hUupkemaus 


Cauillationt,  &c.,  pp.  405  sq. 

^  See  Domer's  inyestigationi  of 
this  dogma  in  his  EnivicHumg^'getek, 
der  Lenre  von  der  Penon  Ckriaii,  pp. 
307  sq.  Stutt^^art,  1839,  ^^<i  HahD*< 
Schtpenckfeldti  tenienHa  de  €%risU 
Peraona,  Vratislav.  [Breslau],  1847. 

'  His  own  explanataoDS  may  be 
seen  in  his  Confession,  of  which  ex- 
tracts are  printed  in  Giesder,  as: 
above,  pp.  104 — 108. 

*  Ranke  {Brform,  m.  563)  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  Sdhweock* 
fold's  influence  contributed  laigely  to 
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the  chief  positions  he  had  occupied  were  understood  by  the  ^^^^^^^ 

Beformers,  Schwenckfeld  was  denounced  as  a  Eutychian 

heietic^;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  sympathy  which  he  exacted 
here  and  there  by  his  unblemished  life  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  these  denunciations  were  continually  repeated^ 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1662. 

FAMILY   OF    LOVE. 

A  COABSER  species  of  fanaticism  is  traceable  to  one  David 
George*,  or  Joris,  a  native  of  Delft  in  Holland,  who  was  bom 
as  early  as  1501.  In  1636  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
laying  claim  to'  special  revelations,  and  attempting  to  com- 
pose the  differences  which  separated  the  two  branches  of 
Dutch  Anabaptism^ ;  and  soon  afterwards  proceeded  with 
UQtiring  diligence  to  organise  a  system  of  his  own.  Three 
years  later  he  was  driven  out  of  East  Friesland,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Basle,  where,  assuming  a  new  name,  he  passed, 
until  his  death,  in  1566,  as  one  of  the  Beformers.     The 


the  derelopment  of  the  more  mysti- 
cal forms  of  Anabaptiam  (see  above, 
pp.  278,  979)t  aooording  to  which  the 
body  of  Christ  was  not  created,  but 
derired  from  heaven.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Melchior  Hofimann,  who 
hea^ded  this  party  until  his  impHson- 
ment  at  Strasburg  (1533),  acknow- 
iedged  Schwenckfeld  as  his  coadjutor. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Melancthon's 
Wcrkt,  ed.  Bretschn.  iz.  324  sq. 
In  the  Kirchen-Ordnung  of  Bmns- 
wick  (cited  above,  p.  75,  n.  10)  the 
*  Schwenckfeldianer  are  denounced 
with  other  misbelievers. 

'  Thus,  their  errors  are  solemnly 
repudiated  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Formula  C&ncordia  (I  rancke,  Libri 
Symbol.  Eccl.  Luther.  Part.  iii.  pp. 
II 4,  115).  In  addition  to  the  points 
above  mentioned,  they  were  charged 
with  holding  that  a  man  truly  rege- 


nerate can  fulfil  the  whole  law,  that 
a  Church  cannot  exist  without  active 
power  of  excommunication,  and  that 
ministers  cannot  officiate  rightly 
who  are  not  truly  renovated,  just 
and  pious. 

*  See  the  Hitloria  vUa,  doctrina 
ac  rerum  getlarum  David.  Qeorgii 
heamarchcB,  by  Nicolas  Bleedyk,  his 
son-in-law,  Deventr.  1641,  and  a 
still  earlier  Life  (German  and  Latin) 
composed  in  1559  'durch  den  Hector 
und  die  Universitat  einer  loblichen 
Stadt  Basel.'  His  name  was  perpe- 
tuated in  DavidiMcB  and  Dcmdian$, 
of  which  the  former  occurs  in  the 
Liturgia  Peregrinomm  Praneofordia 
(ed.  1555),  and  the  latter  in  Becon's 
Worht,  ed.  P.  S.  p.  415.  A  more 
contemptuous  title  of  the  sect  was 
*  Davists.' 

'  Brandt,  Rrform,  I.  74  sq. 
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^'^LOYEL^'  main  peculiarity  of  this  adventurer  consisted^  in  affirming 

that  he  was  the  second  David,  in  whom  as  the  Messiah, 

bom  after  the  Spirit,  ancient  prophecy  would  reach  its  true 
accomplishment.  The  Word  of  Gt)d,  he  argued,  was  in 
him  exhibited  with  all  its  spirituality;  and  therefore  he 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  raise  men  out  of  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  introductory  oeconomies,  such  as  had  been 
instituted  under  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  and  thus 
securing  for  his  followers  a  complete  emancipation  finom 
every  phase  of  legalism,  he  preached  a  new  and  higher 
dispensation  which  was  to  be  characterised  by  perfect  right- 
eousness and  perfect  love.  But  long  before  the  death  of 
David  George,  the  principles  of  these  Libertines,  as  they 
were  now  occasionally  styled,  had  found  a  second  advocate 
in  Heniy  Niclas,  or  Nicholas,  bom  at  Amsterdam.  Quitting 
his  birthplace  in  1533,  he  fled,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Munster  Anabaptists,  to  Emden  in  West  Friesland,  where  he 
undertook,  in  a  series  of  fantastic  publications,  to  combat  all 
existing  varieties  of  religion^,  whether  Romish  or  Reformed, 
and  thus  establish  what  he  termed  the  Family  of  Love^ 


^  His  works  are  all  in  Dutch  (the 
principal  being  T  Wonderboeck,  pub- 
lished in  1543,  and  again,  with  ad> 
ditions,  in  1550) :  see  extracts  and 
references  in  Gieseler,  ni.  ii.  p.  54, 
n.  9.  On  his  'life  and  doings/ see 
The  Dispktying  of  an  horrible  $ect  of 
grotae  and  vnckei  HeretiquxB,  nam- 
ing themseluei  the  Family  of  Loue, 
Ac.  by  J.  R.  [John  Rogers],  Lend. 
1579,  sign.  Aiiii.  sq. 

'  '  Henrie  gaue  himselfe  to  writ- 
ing of  bookes,  which  he  put  in  print, 
especially  one  amonff  the  rest,  which 
was  the  chiefe,  called  The  gloMe  of 
righteoutnes  the  lesse :  for  he  com- 
piled two  bookes  of  that  title,  where- 
in he  certifieth  his  Familie  of  loue^ 
that  they  must  passe  foure  most  ter- 
rible castels  fill  of  combersome  ene- 
mies, before  they  come  to  the  house 
of  loue :  the  first  is  Ji^n  Caluine, 


the  seconde  the  Papistes,  the  Uiini 
Maiiin  Lvther,  y*  fourth  y«  Awi- 
baptists :  and  pasmng  these  daungm 
they  may  be  of  the  familie,  else  not: 
this  is  testified  by  a  man  of  credite. 
one  Adrian  Giilingf  who  did  read 
the  same  in  a  Butche  booke'  kc 
Rogers,  Ibid,  Aiiii.  b. 

'  One  of  those  which  rendered 
him  notorious  was  entitled  Fman^ 
Hum  Begni,  the  Cfotpel  and  ic^mK 
meaeage  of  the  kingdome.  See  the 
large  extracts  from  it  in  Knewstub's 
Confutaiicn  of  monetroua  and  hor- 
rible heresieSf  taught  bg  H,  A',  and 
embraced  of  a  number,  who  raii 
themteluet  the  PamiUe  of  Xove,  Loo* 
don,  1579.  Another  work  'trans- 
lated out  of  Base  Alm&in*  sjid  circa- 
lated  in  England,  was  the  *  Mrao- 
rahilia  Opera  Dei:  certaine  woodei^ 
full  Works  of  God  which  h^ned  to 
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After  the  Low  Countries*,  England  was  the  theatre  in  '-^JJ^.^^' 

which  this  sect  appears  to  have  obtained  the  greatest  nmn- 

her  of  adherents.  As  earlj  as  1652  it  gained  a  footing  in 
Kent^,  and  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Cran* 
mer  and  the  royal  Council,  was  extensively  propagated  in 
some  other  districts.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  traces  of  it  were 
detected  in  the  town  of  Colchester*,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  and 
in  various  districts  of  the  Eastern  Counties ;  and  more  than 
once  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth''^  it  threatened  to  diffuse 
itself  in  all  parts  of  England,  culminating  about  the  year 
1579.  The  main  positions  of  the  sect  as  modified  by 
Heniy  Niclas  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  already 
noticed.  It  shewed  itself  a  compound  of  principles  derived 
from  the  more  mystical  schools  of  Anabaptism  and  of 
the  most  sweeping  Antinomianism.  Belying  on  a  series 
of  special  revelations,  the  Familists  explained  away  the 
'  letter  of  the  Bible ;'  affirming,  for  example  •,  that  the  birth 
of  Christ  *  of  the  Virgin  Mary  out  of  the  seed  of  David,' 


H.  N.  even  from  his  youth/  8k., 
*  publiah^dTwiUioat  date]  by  TobiaiS, 
a  Fellow  ^er  with  H.  Js.  in  the 
HooBhoM  of  Loye.' 

*  See  Brandt,  Reform.  I.  105. 

'  Strype's  CfranmeTf  n.  4 10,  ed. 
E.  H.  a 

*  See  the  remarkable  nairatiye  of 
William  Wilkinson  entitled,  A  Con- 
fmtaUon  ofeertmne  Artielea  deliuered 
vHio  the  Familye  of  Loue,  with  the 
expoeition  of  Theophilus,  a  ruppoted 
Elder  in  the  ecofd  Familye  vpon  the 
•aane  AftieUt,  Lond.  1579,  $3*  iii.  sq. 
[For  the  lue  of  this  and  other  scarce 
tracts  relating  to  the  Familists,  the 
present  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr 
Corrie,  Master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.] 

'  For  aroyal  proclamation  'against 
the  Sectaries  of  the  Family  of  Love* 
bearing  date  Oct.  3,  1580,  see  Wil- 
kins,  TV.  igy.  *  In  many  shires  of  this 
our  oonntrie'^  writes  Rogers  [Prrf. 
A.  iix.  h),  '  there  are  meetings  and 


conyenticles  of  this  familie  of  love, 
and  into  what  number  they  are 
grown,  my  heart  reweth  to  speake,' 
&c. :  cf.  Parker's  Corretpondence,  ed. 
P.  S.  pp.  61,  311,  and  Stowe's 
Chron.  p.  679,  the  latter  of  whom 
narrates  'the  disclosing  of  Dutch 
Anabaptists.' 

"  See  the  form  of  abjuration  in 
Wilkins,  iy.  ^96.  The  numerous 
points  contested  by  the  Familists 
may  be  inferred  from  the  running 
titles  in  Wilkinson's  Confutation  (see 
n.  6).  'No  Church,'  'No  Truth,' 
'No  Baptisms,'  'No  Ministrie,'  'Of 
uniting  into  God,'  'Blasphemy,' 
'H.  N.  DaTyid]  Ge[orge]  his  schol- 
ler,'  'H.  K.  an  heretique,'  'No 
learning,'  'H.  N.  must  be  beleued,' 
'Rcuelations,'  'Of  Shrift,'  'Gospel 
a  literal  seruice, ' '  Scripture  learned,' 
'Religion  dissembled,  'Libertie  to 
sinne,'  'Libertines,'  'Lyfe  proveth 
not  Religion,'  'Triall  by  Scripture,' 
'  Heretickes  punished.' 
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BRowNiOTs.  means  only  the  promulgation  of  *  pure  doctrine  out  of  the 
seed  of  love.'  Although  the  conduct  of  some  members 
was  apparently  correct  and  irreproachable*,  'diTcrs  fell 
into  gross  and  enormous  practices;  pretending  in  excuse 
thereof  that  they  could,  without  evil,  commit  the  same  act 
which  was  sin  in  another  to  do^'  On  this  account  espe- 
cially they  were  exposed  to  the  tribunals  of  the  bisbope 
and  the  civil  magistracy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
generation  the  sect  appears  to  have  gradually  died  out'. 


BROWNISTS,   OR    rNDEPENDENTS. 

Robert  Browne^,  although  he  did  not  graduate  in 
Cambridge,  was  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
There,  attracted  by  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  he  allied  himself  with  the  earlier  race  of  Bnglish 
Puritans,  and  swelled  the  clamour  they  were  raising 
against  the  liturgy,  the  ritual  and  the  organisation  of  the 
Church^.  As  early  as  1671,  the  founder  of  the  Brownists, 
then  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  refused  to 
sign  those  Articles  of  Beligion^  which  related  to  public 


^  Thifl  is  reluctantly  admitted,  for 
example,  by  Wilkinson,  in  his  Epi»' 
Ue  HidieatorU;  and  in  'the  judge- 
ment of  a  godly  learned  man,  W.  0.,' 
prefixed  to  ^ewstub'fl  work  (as 
above,  p.  2gi,  n.  3),  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing passage : '  But  howsoever  they 
seduce  some  goodly  and  zealous  men 
and  women  of  honest  and  godly  con- 
uersation,  placing  them  at  the  porch 
of  their  Synagogue,  to  make  a  shewe 
of  holinesse,  and  to  stand  there  as 
baites  and  stalles  to  deceive  others : 
yet  alas  who  can  without  blushing 
vtter  the  shame  that  is  committed 
in  the  inwarde  roomes,  and  as  it 
were  in  the  heart  of  that  Synagogue 
of  Satan  ?' 

'  Such  is  the  confession  of  William 
Penn  (Pr^.  to  tiie  Journal  ofOtorge 
Pox,  I.  7, 8,  Lond.  185a),  who  fini, 


however,  many  genns  of  tmtli  anKng 
the  mystics  of  the  sixteenth  oeDtnrr. 

*  One  of  their  last  assailants  was 
Henry  More,  in  his  Mfwtery  of  Imir 
{tfs'yf  ^'9'  PP-  ^^If  i88,LoDcL  1664. 

^  On   the   founder  of  Brownian 
and  its  early  fortunes,  see  Keak, 
EiM,  of  the  PuriUma,  i.  374  sq.  Ijood. 
1733  ;  Heylin,  But,  if  the  Prai^ 
tenant,  pp.  295  so.  0±L  1670 ;   and 
Hanbury  s  HitL  MemoriaU  reiatim-y 
to  the  Independent,  I.  iS  sq.  LoncL 
1839.     Fuller  {Chunk.  Jffitt.  Cent. 
XVI.  pp.  166  sq.  Lond.  165Q  may 
also  be  consulted.    Brown,  he  saysL 
returned  from  Zealand  'with  a  &D 
crie  against  the  Church  of  England, 
as  having  so  much  of  Rome,  she  had 
nothing  of  Christ  in  her 

■  See  above,  pp.  353  aq. 

*  "Scale,  I.  180. 
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worship  and  ecclesiastical  government.  In  1581  the  vio-  brownists 
lence  of  his  invectiyes  against  the  whole  church-system  led 
to  his  temporary  incarceration  at  Norwich.  About  the  same 
time  he  put  forth  a  TreaHse  on  Beformation  tcithout  tarrying 
for  any''y  which  brought  him  once  more  under  the  sentence 
of  the  magistrate,  and  aflter  his  dismissal  he  reverted  to  his 
former  courses,  traversing  the  country  and  denouncing 
bishops,  vestments,  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  other  matters 
then  distasteful  to  the  Puritans^.  He  next  attempted  to 
establish  a  separate  congregation,  where  his  principles  might 
he  fiilly  carried  out;  but  on  perceiving  the  approach  of 
danger  he  fled  with  some  of  his  admirers  to  Middleburg, 
near  Flushing,  where  a  party  of  Englishmen  united  in  acts 
of  worship  on  the  model  recommended  by  himself  and  Cart- 
wright*.  He  did  not,  however,  experience  the  satisfaction 
he  expected,  and  about  1686  we  find  him  in  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  was  reconciled  to  the  community  he  formerly 
maligned,  and  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Thorpe^Achurch, 
near  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire  (1691)**^.  But  his  con- 
formity was  not  fatal  to  the  sect  he  had  established.  Many 
of  his  followers  continued  to  meet  together  in  various  parts 


^  In  1583  appeared  at  Middleburg, 
where  ^e  preas  was  unrestrained,  A 
Book  which  ahewdh  the  Life  <b  Man- 
nen  of  all  true  ChrittianB.  Browne, 
the  author,  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ready OD  the  Continent.  In  1584  he 
retreated  to  Scotland,  and  perhaps  in 
1585  to  Enghmd:  Hanburf,  p.  33. 

^  It  is  to  this  period  that  John 
Prime  refers  in  his  Expontion  and 
Observaiione  vpon  Sctint  Paid  to  the 
GatcUhiaiM  (Oxf.  1587),  pp.  148,  ^49, 
writing  of  'Brown  that  shamdes 
reoiler  of  onr  sacraments,  a  railer  at 
oar  ministerie^  that  saucy  reproacher 
of  the  state  and  parliament  by  name, 
and  the  Tery  divider,  as  much  as  in 
him  Heth,  of  the  body  of  Christ  which 
is  His  Church.' 

•   A  new  Prayer-Book,  derived 


from  the  Genevan  form  of  Calvin, 
was  drawn  up  ostensibly  for  the  sole 
use  of  this  body  of  Non-conformists 
in  1586 :  see  P.  Hall's  Jtdiquice  JA* 
twrgicce.  Vol.  i.  Bath,  1847. 

^^  Browne  was  excommunicated 
by  Tiinsell,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
about  1590,  and  so  great  an  impres- 
sion did  this-  act  make  upon  him 
that  he  sought  for  readmission  to  the 
Church.  It  is  thought  by  some, 
however,  that  his  conformity  was 
hollow,  and  that  his  subsequent  pre- 
ferment was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Lord  Burghley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Exeter,  his  patron  and  kins- 
man. He  died  at  Ijust  (1630)  on  his 
way  to  Northampton  gaol,  whither 
he  was  committed  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace.    Heylin,  p.  397. 
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BB0WNI8T8.  of  England ^^  and  after  being  persecuted  with  great  severity, 
were  driven  across  the  Channel,  and  settled  at  Amsterdam 
and  other  parts  of  Holland  about  the  year  1685*. 

The  controversies  of  this  body  with  the  English  theo- 
logians did  not  involve  discussions  of  specific  dogmas. 
They  held'  indeed  that  the  church-system  was  full  of 
'  antichristian  abominations/  that  the  Prayer-Book  w»s 
substantially  the  pope's  mass-book,  that  ordination  accord- 
ing to  the  present  form  was  blasphemous,  and  therefore 
that  the  Church  of  England  had  entirely  forfeited  its 
Christian  character :  yet  one  ground  on  which  they  vested 
their  secession  was  the  principle  that  every  congregation  of 
Christian  men  constitutes  a  Church,  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  equal,  and  equally  entitled  to  govern  and  instruct 
themselves.  Hence  their  preachers  were  simple  delegates 
of  the  congregation  made  and  unmade  by  the  popular  voice, 
and  only  authorized  to  minister  within  the  limits  thus  pre- 
scribed to  them.  These  democratic  elements,  inherent 
more  or  less  in  the  constitution  of  Beformed  communities, 
at  length  obtained  a  perfect  masteiy  in  England  during 
the  time  of  the  Great  Bebellion. 

^  Sir  Wilier  Baleigfa  (quoted  in  Hemy  Bamxm  and  Jokn  Oremwood, 

Neale  l.  543)  estiiDAied  their  num-  the  ekirfe  rmgleaden  of  <mr  JDomatiatt 

ber   in   T593  at  ^0,000,   dispersed  in  En^nd,  (Lend.  1591)1  wo  hare 

chiefly  in  Norfolk  and  Eaiex.  other  indicaUons  of  the  state  of  feel- 

'  &Bndt^    Seform.   I.   479,  who  ing  among  these  early  Nonooiifonn- 

gires   the    eleven  Articles    aOeged  iats.    Two  of  the  ohaigea  brought 

by  the  Brownists  in  justification  of  <^g^>'^  them  are  as  follows  (p.  97)  : 

their   schism.      On  their  preyious  'That  ye  say  the  best  part  of  the 

sufferings  see  Neale,   I.  379,   389,  booke  of  common  praier  is  no  beit«>r 

545  sq.  tt^en  a  peece  of  swines  flesh,  and 

'  See,  among  other  evidence,  a  abomination  to  the  Lord.'   'l%atye 

controversy  between  Francis  John-  «  say  the  greatest  minister  hath  no 

son,  a  Brownist,  and  H.  Jacob.  Ja*  more  power  to  binde  or  loose  the 

cob*s  chief  work  is  entitled  A  drfmee  least  member,  then  the  said  member 

of  the  ekurchu  and  miniitery  of  Eng'  hath  to  binde  or  loose  him  ;  and  so 

foiuitf,  Middlebourg,  1599.   Johnson  with  the  Swinckfeldians,  destroy  the 

published  an  answer  in  the  following  whole  power  of  the  ministry:     cf. 

year.     In  George  Gyfford's    Short  Effertom  Papert  (ed.   Lend.  Gamd. 

JUply  vnto  the  lad  printed  booke  of  Soc.  1840)  pp.  166  sq. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    COUNTER-REFORMATION. 


While  some  who  had  originally  embraced  the  principles  mediating 

of  Luther  were  disposed  to  push  them  into  scandalous  con '■ — 

sequences,  and  while  others  used  them  as  a  cloak  of  heresy 
and  a  pretext  for  the  wildest  innovations,  a  different  party, 
hoTering  on  the  opposite  borders  of  the  Reformation-move- 
ment, shewed  a  very  keen  desire  to  check  the  progress  of 
confusion,  and  if  possible  to  re-establish  concord  in  those 
quarters  where  the  central  facts  and  verities  of  Christianity 
were  held  alike  by  all  the  combatants. 

At  the  head  of  this  mediating  school^  was  Desiderius  Enumwand 
Erasmus^  whom  we  saw^  allied  with  the  Saxon  and  Swiss 
Reformers  in  the  opening  stages  of  their  work,  but  after- 
wards recoiling  from  many  of  their  positions  and  evincing 
no  wish  to  break  entirely  with  the  Mediaeval  system.  The 
plan  of  reconciliation  he  propounded  was  of  course  pro- 
visional, designed  to  terminate  as  soon  as  the  prevailing 
doubts  could  be  authoritatively  settled  by  the  convocation 
of  a  council  fidrly  representing  all  branches  of  the  Western 
Church.  Till  then  at  least  he  pleaded  for  much  greater 
latitude  in  points   of  doctrine^;    he    recommended  the 


«  ^deTtJb^xtkuA^BHitt,  critique  du 
^ixjdtfcrmiM  depui$  troU  cents  ana 
pour  la  rSunion  dea  Communions 
ChrHiamu  (P»ms,  1814),  ch.  ix. 

'  Abore,  p.  47,  snd  n.  6.  The 
tre&tise  there  referred  to  seems  to 
have  been  his  commentary  on  the 
83rd  Paalm,  which  he  dedicated  un- 
der the  title  De  amabUi  EecUna 
Concordia  Liber.   Tabarand,  p.  288. 

*  He  dwells  on  the  same  topic  in 


an  epistle  written  'ad  J.  Carondi- 
letimi,  archiep.  Panormitanum'  as 
&r  hack  as  1533  {Epist.  Lib.  xxvni. 
£p.  8)  :  '  Imo  hoc  demum  est  erudi- 
tionis  theoIogicsB,  nihil  ultra  quam 
Mocris  Uteri*  proditum  est  defiinire, 
verum  id  quod  proditum  est  bona 
fide  dispensare.  Multa  problemata 
nunc  rejiciuntur  ad  srnodum  oUov- 
fiafuHjv:  multo  magis  conveniebat 
qusestiones  ^usmodi  in  illud  rejicere 
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sooiwiAHB.  Divine  sovereignty,  and  made  in  one  sense  eqnal  with  the 
Father.  For  this  reason  we  may  fairly  be  required*  to 
offer  Christ  a  secondary  kind  of  adoration,  provided  onlj 
that  it  never  trenches  on  the  worship  which  we  pay  to 
God  Himself.  Socinos  in  like  manner  denied  the  person- 
ality and  proper  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  betrayed 
inadequate  conceptions  touching  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
Divine  grace.  Original  sin^  had  not  been  recognised  in 
the  construction  of  his  system :  neither  did  he  view  the 
death  of  Christ  as  in  any  way  conducing  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  those  relations  between  God  and  man  which  are 
subverted  by  iniquity.  Christ,  it  is  conceded,  by  virtue 
of  His  bright  example  urges  men  to  acts  of  self-denial  and 
the  practice  of  repentance,  and  by  His  j)Owerful  interces- 
sion helps  them  to  subdue  the  evil  tendencies  of  their 
nature ;  but  every  trace'  of  mediation  and  satisfaction  being 
thus  obliterated,  the  justification  of  the  sinner  is  ascribed 
to  a  forensic  act  of  Gt)d,  by  which  He  graciously  remits  the 
penal  consequences  of  transgression  to  all  persons  who 
from  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Revealer  have  fulfilled  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law*.  The  teaching  of  Socinus  on 
many  kindred  questions,  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments^)  may  be  inferred  fix)m  what  is  known 


^  The  strong  convictions  of  Soci- 
nus on  this  point  are  fully  stated  in 
his  oontroyerBy  with  a  section  of  his 
followers  who  were  distinguished  as 
the  '  Non  adorantes :'  see  the  Dispih 
taiio  inter  F,  5.  d  Ckriitianum 
Francken,  de  honore  ChritH  (0pp.  ii. 
767  sq. ;  cf.  Touhnin,  pp.  333,  333). 
and  more  especially  De  Jem  CkritU 
invocatume  etc.,  a  disputation  be- 
tween  Socinus  and  Francis  David, 
superintendent  of  the  Unitarians  in 
Transylvania  (0pp.  u.  709  sq.). 

«  d^.  n.  540,  541. 

'  Thus  the  Jtacovian  Catechiem 
in  cap.  viii.  ('De  Morte  Christi') 
after  pointing  out  how  the  death  of 
Christ  was  necessary  in  order   to 


teach  us  how  to  die  and  to  oonfinn 
the  promises  of  God  to  man,  uks 
the  question :  '  Nonne  est  etiam  afi- 
qua  alia  mortis  Christi  causa  f  To 
which  the  answer  is,  '  Nulla  proraus: 
etsi  nunc  vulgo  Christiaiii  sentioiit, 
Christum  morte  sua  nobis  saJutem 
meruiase,  et  pro  peccatis  nostris  pk- 
narie  satisfedsse,  qus»  sententu  &i* 
lax  est,  et  erronea^  et  admodum  pe^ 
niciosa:'  cf.  Toulmin,  pp.  iTSsq. 

*  See  Mohler*s  investigatioo  of 
this  point  (n.  340,  341),  when  bt 
rejoices  to  find  Sodnus  refuting  'tb« 
Protestant  doctrine  on  faith  ac^ 
works.' 

*  See  his  treatise  iAeiSiwtoia,Opp- 
I.  350,  35  «• 
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to  the  saints;  by  expurgating  the  legenda;  and  in  other  Mra»iATuio 

wajs  conciliating  the  moderate  party  of  Befonners,  so  as 

to  attract  them  into  union  with  the  system  from  which 
they  had  been  deeply  alienated,  if  not  forcibly  expelled. 

Bnt  one  of  the  most  active,  candid,  and  intelligent 
advocates  of  reconciliation  was  George  Cassander^,  bom  in  CauandBr. 
the  Low  Countries  (1616).  To  this  object  he  devoted 
his  whole  life,  in  spite  of  the  continual  animadversions 
which  his  writings  had  elicited  from  both  the  parties 
whom  he  wished  to  mollify  and  reunite.  His  principal 
work  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand n.,  who,  finding  himself  comparatively  independ- 
ent of  the  Papal  court^  attempted  to  propitiate  his  Lutheran 
subjects  in  the  closing  year  of  his  reign  (1664).  With 
this  object  he  employed  Cassander,  then  engaged  at  Duis- 
burg  on  a  similar  errand*,  to  draw  up  a  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine,  in  the  order  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, so  as  to  mark  those  articles  in  which  there  was  a  pro* 
spect  of  agreement.  Hence  the  famous  ConsuUatio  de  Artt" 
cults  Rdigionis  inter  CathoUcoa  et  Ptotestantes  controversial 
where  Cassander,  resting^  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 


•  Tabannd,  p.  1991  Caasander's 
ooDected  WorJn,  of  which  many  bad 
been  oondemned  at  the  oouncil  of 
Trent,  were  published  in  Paris,  1616. 

•  Above,  p.  7a. 

•  While  the  guest  of  William, 
duke  of  Cleves,  he  examined  the 
whole  question  of  infant-baptism, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  argu- 
moits  of  the  Anabaptists.  See  two 
treatues  on  this  subject  in  his  Wcrta, 

pp.  703— 779- 

7  *I>iYinaScriptura,tanquamoer- 

tjmr"*  qusdam  regula,  yeteres  in 

ooDtroTersiis,  que  statim  post  Apo- 

stoloTum  disceSBum  exttterant,  diju- 

dicftndis  usi  sunt:  sed  ssepe  in  his 

conientionibus  eyenit,  ut  desensu  et 

inteUigenti*  harum  ddyinarum  liter- 

amzn  non  oonyeniret,  ac  non  pauce 


controyersiae  ortse  sint,  quamm  in 
lis  diyinis  Uteris  non  tarn  certa  et 
apertaexplicatio  reperiebatur.  Quare 
semper  necesse  ftiit  ad  consensum 
uniyersalem  yetustissimarum  Eocle- 
sianim,  tanquam  ad  publicum  et 
firmissimum  testimonium  yiye  apo- 
stolicse  doctrins  et  yere  scriptorum 
apostolioorum  intelligentisB  proyo- 
care,  quod  et  hodie  usu  yenire  vide- 
mu8...Eluoet  autem  hoc  publicum 
Eccleflise  testimonium  maxime  in  iis 
Bcriptoribus  atque  scriptis,  quie  fuer- 
unt  ab  state  Constantini  usque  ad 
statem  Leonis,  yel  etiam  Gregorii/ 
Pragf.  The  same  principles  had  been 
already  (1561)  enunciated  in  his 
De  Qficio  pit  Viri  in  hoc  Eedetia 
Dimdio,  which  being  published  ano- 
nymously  was  attacked  by  Calyin  on 
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'fElKSt  Scripture,  as  well  as  with  aU  other  spedes  of  creatorely' 

interrention.     The  root  of  these  notions  lay  in  wild  and 

half-docetic  views  respecting  the  Incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  Schwenckfeld,  it  is  trae,  defended  himself  against 
the  imputation  of  denying  the  humanity  entirely ;  but  he 
nevertheless  persisted  in  affirming  that  the  flesh  of  Christ 
is  not  the  flesh  of  a  created  being  ^ ;  that  the  mortal  natme 
He  inherited  from  His  Virgin-mother  was  only  the  transient 
form  assumed  by  a  humanity  which  came  from  heaven, 
and  had  its  origin  in  Grod  the  Father;  and  that  in  His 
present  state  of  glorification,  His  whole  being  is  so  deified, 
that  even  the  human  nature  is  properly  Divine,  though  not 
confounded  altogether  with  the  Grodhead*.  Christy  the 
Logos,  having  thus  entered  into  the  line  of  humanity, 
and  invested  it  with  an  ineffable  gloiy,  is  the  life  and 
sustenance  of  all  regenerate  spirits,  dwells  in  them  con- 
tinually, becomes  to  them  the  root  of  righteousness,  and 
so  prepares  them  for  a  Ml  participation  of  the  Divine 
essence  and  perfections. 

Although  the  author  of  these  transcendental  tenets  had 
numerous  followers  in  Silesia,  he  was  himself  compelled  to 
quit  the  country  in  1628.  We  next  find  him  consorting  with 
various  sections  of  the  Anabaptists',  and  occasionally  with 
Swiss  Reformers ;  yet  none  of  them  appear  to  have  entirely 
satisfied  his  theory  of  religion.  About  the  year  1540,  when 


same  ground,  bb  too  hiatorical,  rest- 
ing too  much  on  promises  contained 
in  a  cold  and  lifdees  document :  Ibid, 
p.  109,  n.  10.  Bp  Alley  was  pro- 
bably  referring  to  this  peculiarity 
when  he  spoke  of  '  Swinckfeldians 
and  other  fantasticall  heades,  which 
do  depraue  the  holye  Scripture:' 
Poore  Man*i  Librarie,  I.  171,  a, 
Lond.  1565:  cf.  John  Knox's  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  an  Ana- 
baptist in  London  '  the  winter  before 
the  death  of  king  Edward:'  Afuteer 
to  a  great  namber  <jf  bUuphemout 


CauiUationt,  &c.,  pp.  405  sq. 

^  See  Domer's  inTesUgaticKD  of 
this  dogma  in  his  EntwieHwugt-^esA, 
der  Lehre  wm  der  Penon  CkritH,  pp. 
907  sq.  Stutt^jart,  1839,  and  Habn'^ 
Scfiwend^eldti  teiUenHa  de  Ckriiti 
Penonoy  Vratislav.  [BresUo],  1847. 

'  His  own  explanations  may  be 
seen  in  his  Oonfnncn,  of  which  ex- 
tracts are  printed  in  Gieselery  ae 
above,  pp.  104 — 108. 

>  Ranke  {Befon^  m,  563)  tlunks 
it  highly  probable  that  Sdhweock- 
feld's  influence  contributed  largely  to 
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the  chief  positions  he  had  occupied  were  understood  by  the  '^^gy^°^ 

Befonners,  Schwenckfeld  was  denounced  as  a  Eutychian 

heretic^;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  sympathy  which  he  exacted 
here  and  there  by  his  unblemished  life  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  these  denunciations  were  continually  repeated^ 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1562. 

FAMILY   OF    LOVE. 

A  GOAESER  species  of  fanaticism  is  traceable  to  one  David 
Greorge*,  or  Joris,  a  native  of  Delft  in  Holland,  who  was  bom 
as  early  as  1601.  In  1636  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
laying  claim  to  special  revelations,  and  attempting  to  com- 
pose the  differences  which  separated  the  two  branches  of 
Dutch  Anabaptism^ ;  and  soon  afterwards  proceeded  with 
untiring  diligence  to  organise  a  system  of  his  own.  Three 
years  later  he  was  driven  out  of  East  Friesland,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Basle,  where,  assuming  a  new  name,  he  passed, 
until  his  death,  in  1666,  as  one  of  the  Reformers.    The 


the  derdopment  of  the  more  mysti- 
cal forms  of  Anabaptism  (see  above, 
pp.  378,  379),  according  to  which  the 
body  of  Christ  was  not  created,  but 
derived  from  heaven.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Melchior  Hoffmann,  who 
headed  this  party  until  his  impfison- 
ment  at  Strasburg  (1533),  acknow- 
ledged Schwenckfeld  as  his  coadjutor. 

^  See,  for  instance,  Melancthon's 
Worl-9,  ed.  Bretschn.  ix.  324  sq. 
In  the  Kirchen-Ordnung  of  Bruns- 
wick (cited  above,  p.  75,  n.  10)  the 
'  Schwenckfeldianer^  are  denounced 
with  other  misbelievers. 

*  Thus,  their  errors  are  solemnly 
repudiated  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Formula  Ccmcordia  (Francke,  Lihri 
Symbol.  Eccl.  Lather,  Fart.  iii.  pp. 
1 1 4,  a  1 5).  In  addition  to  the  points 
above  mentioned,  they  were  charged 
with  KftMitig  that  a  man  truly  rege- 


nerate can  fulfil  the  whole  law,  that 
a  Church  cannot  exist  without  active 
power  of  excommunication,  and  that 
ministers  cannot  officiate  rightly 
who  are  not  truly  renovated,  just 
and  pious. 

'  see  the  HuAoria  vilctf  doctrincB 
ae  rerum  galarwn  David,  Georgii 
hcerefiarcha,  by  Nicolas  Blesdyk,  his 
son-in-law,  Deventr.  1642,  and  a 
still  earUer  Life  (German  and  Latin) 
composed  in  1559  'durch  den  Hector 
und  die  Univeraitat  einer  loblichen 
Stadt  Basel.'  His  name  was  perpe- 
tuated in  Lavidittce  and  Davidiant, 
of  which  the  former  occurs  in  the 
Liturgia  Peregrinorwn,  Prancofordia 
(ed.  1555),  and  the  latter  in  Becon's 
Worktf  ed.  P.  S.  p.  415.  A  more 
contemptuous  title  of  the  sect  was 
*  Davists.' 

'  Brandt,  Brform.  I.  74  sq. 
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MKDiATiNG  in  1628,  evince  the  clear  detennination  of  some  prelates 

PARTY.  '  .  .  .  *         . 

to  keep  pace  with  the  necessities  of  the  age,  and  {bmish 

what  they  deemed  the  best  corrective  of  those  doctrines 
which  the  Wittenhergers  were  disseminating  in  all  quarters 
through  the  agency  of  the  press. 
Oceatumai  at-       The  samc  determination  was  in  other  provinces  com- 
formattonby  bincd  with  strenuous  e£fort8  to  remove  at  least  a  portion  of 
«ynMi«.  the  gross  abuses  in  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  their 

general  administration  of  church-affurs, — abuses  which 
had  proved  so  scandalous  to  laymen,  and  had  given  to  the 
Reformer  his  chief  pretext  for  opening  an  assault  on  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  This  necessity,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
felt  occasionally  by  popes  themselves^,  and  councils  in  like 
maimer  entered  here  and  there  upon  the  same  course  of 
action.  Thus,  a  provincial  synod  of  Sens,  held  at  Paris 
(1628),  and  most  violent  in  its  condemnation  of  Luthe^ 
anism^y  confesses  the  existence  of  corruptions*.  Some 
restraints  are  placed  upon  the  dress  and  conduct  of  eccle- 
siastics; ministers  and  people  are  charged  to  be  decorous 
in  the  celebration  of  public  worship ;  images  of  a  lascivioas 
or  unscriptural  character  are  interdicted,  and  the  credulity 
of  those  who  thirsted  for  new  miracles  irebuked.  All  music 
adverse  to  devotion  is  excluded  from  the  churches^  and 
directions  given  in  order  to  secure  the  better  execution  of 
parochial  ministrations,  as  well  as  more  exemplary  and 
efficient  preachers*.     Similar  injunctions  were  promulgated 


^  Above,  p.  3,  p.  62,  n.  4. 

^  e.g.  'Unum  illud  videmus  in 
primls  hactenus  obsenratum  ab  iia, 
qui  propagandis  hiBreaibua  animum 
intenderinty  ut  ea  sibi  dicenda  pu- 
teat,  qusB  mazlme  placitora  videaD- 
tur  ;  quo  prurientes  multitudinis  au- 
res  demulceant,  et  a  severioribuB  pa- 
trum  avertant  institutia.  Hac  ra- 
tione  Mahometica  quoodam  invaluit. 
Hoc  aucupio  Luthenis/ etc  Labbe, 
XIV.  455. 


'  See  the  'Decreta  moroiD,'  ^ 
above,  465  sq. 

*  §  xxzvi.,  where  it  is  mgnifieanti/ 
added :  '  Quod  ri  secus  feoerint  »oX 
a.  populum  more  scuiTamni  viliiR- 
morum,  dum  ridiculas  et  aniies  br 
bulas  recitant,  ad  rieus  cachinn^ 
tionesque  exdtaveriut:  aut,  qfv>d 
detenus  est,  si  pnelatis  fiodeiir. 
pxixkcipibus,  saoerdotibutque  debraz- 
erint,  ac  tandeni  populum  ab  obedi- 
entia  superiomm  ntnxeniity  tanr 
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at  the  same  period  by  the  French  clergy  assembled  in  the  mediating 

council  of  Bourges*.     But  a  council  gathered  in  1636  by 

Hermann,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  became  eventually  a  convert  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy  and  the  disciplinary  system  of  the  Church^.  In  every 
part  of  them  we  may  discern  how  great  had  been  the 
f;res8me  of  the  times  ^,  and  how  considerable  was  the 
fraction  even  of  those  adhering  to  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  moral 
agitations  of  that  epoch,  and  made  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
promoting  domestic  reformations  in  each  country. 

Bnt  these  measures,  instituted  here  and  there  in  separate  j^^S^KJ^*^ 
provinces  of  Christendom,  and  with  a  view  to  the  redress  -^j^^^f**^^^ 
of  local  grievances,  were  all  at  length  compounded  into  one 
grand  effort  by  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Here  it  is  that  the  machinery  was  provided  for  working 
out  the  counte]>reformation ;  here  it  is  that  all  the  Churches 
in  communion  with  Home  determined  the  last  development 
of  their  principles,  and  where  the  canons  and  decrees  were 


demqne  ftb  solutione  decimaram  ac 
aiiomniy  ad  qua  jure  diyino  et  po- 
tHtvo  sunt  omnes  obstricti,  abaliena- 
Terint;  nos  YoliimTis  tales  tain  in- 
eptos  et  pemicioeoB  ooncionatores  ab 
officio  pnedicatioxuB  Buspendi,'  etc. 

'  Labbe,  xir.  426  sq. 

•  Ilnd.  484  Bq. 

7  Among  other  striking  proo&  of 
this,  the  clergy  are  incited  (Part  it. 
c.  5)  to  the  constant  reading  of  the 
Bible  ('nnnqoam  a  manibuB  eorum 
bber  lagu,  hoc  est  Biblia,  depona- 
tur*).  Then  follows  a  promise  to 
ondeftake  the  revision  of  the  Bre- 
viary. 'Nam  cum  olim  a  sanctis- 
siiiiis  patribus  institutum  sit,  ut 
■ol»  Scriptune  sacne  in  Ecclesia 
recHarentur,  ntscimtu  qua  tncuria 
aecident,  ut  in  earom  locum  succes- 
aerint  alia  cum  his  neutiquam  com- 
ponuida,     atque    interim    historin 


Sanctorum  tarn  inculte  ac  tarn  negli- 
genti  judicio  conscriptiB,  ut  nee  auc- 
toritatem  habere  yideantur,  nee  gra- 
vitatem.  Deo  itaque  auctore,  de- 
que oonsilio  capituli  nostri,  ac  theu- 
logorum,  aliorumque  piorum  viro- 
rum  reformationem  breviariorum  me- 
ditabimur:'  Part.  II.  c.  6;  cf.  c.  it. 
This  project  for  revising  the  Breviary 
was  elsewhere  carried  out  in  the 
same  year  by  cardinal  Qaignon,  who 
published  under  the  authority  of 
Clement  VII.  the  first  edition  of  his 
Breviarium  Romomcs  CuricBf  ex  taera 
€t  eanonica  Scripiura,  ruencn  Sane 
iorum  kirtoriia  mmma  vitj^UafUia  de- 
cerpUt,  aceuraU  digettum:  cf.  above, 
p.  114.  Part  VI.  of  the  above  coun- 
cil, contains  in  twenty-seven  chap- 
ters, the  temperate  directions  of 
Hermann  and  the  other  prelates  for 
the  due  '  ministration  of  the  Word.* 
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oouNciL  OF  framed,  which  fastened  on  those  Chtuches  their  peculiar 

characteristics,  and  stereotyped  their  aberrations  from  the 

primitive  and  apostolic  faith. 

The  convocation  of  a  general  council  had  been  long 
demanded  in  all  parts  of  western  Christendom  \  But  the 
pontiffs,  either  entangled  in  political  affairs,  or  trembling 
lest  the  scenes  of  Basle  and  Constance  might  be  le-enacted 
under  less  favourable  circumstanceS|  and  their  own  pre- 
rogatives impugned  with  even  greater  freedom,  suffered 
all  the  most  critical  years  of  the  controversy  to  expiie 
without  acceding  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  their  subjects 
The  bull  of  Paul  III.,  convoking  such  a  synod  and  fixing 
its  precise  locality^  was  only  promulgated  May  22, 1541 
and  even  then,  as  new  obstacles  continued  to  emerge  io 
various  quarters,  the  first  session  was  not  actually  held 
until  the  13th  of  December,  1645,  two  months  before  the 
death  of  the  great  Wittenberg  reformer,  and  soon  after  the 
massacre  of  four  thousand  Vaudois*,  who  had  ventured  to 
express  their  sympathy  with  the  reforming  movement 
As  soon  as  the  proceedings  opened*,  it  was  obvioW 


DiMeordant 
tUmenUat 
Trtnt 


^  See  above,  p.  9  and  n.  3,  p.  62. 
The  project  for  conyening  a  council 
to  be  held  at  Mantua  (May  33,  1537) 
being  found  abortive,  the  pope  was 
induced  to  convene  another  at  Yi- 
cenza  (May,  1538):  but  not  a  single 
prelate  came.  Jealousies  that  now 
sprang  up  between  the  pope  and 
emperor  (above,  p.  67),  stopped  all 
further  progress  till  May,  1542, 
when  the  results  of  the  first  colloquy 
of  Ratisbon  (above,  p.  64),  alarmed 
the  papal  consistory  (cf.  Banke, 
Popet,  I.  aoi  note)  and  led  to  more 
serious  negociations.  The  bull  on 
the  authority  of  which  actual  pro- 
ceedings were  taken,  is  dated  N07. 
19,  1544.  On  the  general  history 
of  those  proceedings,  see  Sarpi  [oi. 
Pietro  Soiave  Pobmol,  JSTiitorta  del 
Condlio  Trideniino  (trandated  into 
French,  with  critical  and  other  notes, 
by  Courayer,   Amsterdam,    1751) ; 


and  Panavidni's  Ittoria  dd  Corned 
di  Trenio,  best  edition,  Roma,  1665. 
Ranke,  Popes,  ni.  304  sq.  h»0  * 
valuable  'Criticism  of  Sarpi  ao^ 
Fallavidni.'  The  best  edition  d 
the  Decrees  themselyee  is  in  tit 
Libri  Ssffnbolui  Ecel.  Caikciietg,  ei 
Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Gottinga. 
1846. 

*  Above,  p.  134,  and  Saipi,  i.  m^ 
ed.  Courayer. 

>  The  Gallican  bishops,  for  exaifr 
pie,  seconded  by  Spaiuaids  and  • 
few  Italians,  proposed  at  the  oatfft 
to  modify  the  title  of  the  Coonoi 
by  adding  the  words  '  Ecdcsiain  vja- 
versam  repretentatu,'  after  the  vtt» 
dents  of  Basle  and  Constance  (Sarf«. 
I.  441).  At  the  fourth  sessioii  tbeiv 
WM  a  hot  contest  between  the  Fnn* 
ciscans  and  Dominicans  on  the  'is* 
maculate  conception'  of  the  Virgin 
Ibid,  pp.  313  sq. 
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that  the  representatives,  though  mostly  Italians,  were  men  ^^Ugg[^  ^' 

of  different  schools :  and  all  the  earlj  sessions  witnessed  to 

the  difficulty  thej  experienced  in  coming  to  a  definite 
agreement  on  questions  of  the  day.  At  length,  however, 
it  was  ruled'  that  in  choosing  their  terminology,  a  charita- 
ble regard  should  be  always  had  to  the  discordant  senti- 
ments of  both  parties,  and  that  certain  questions  should 
thus  continue  open,  in  order  that  the  whole  energy  of  the 
council  might  be  concentrated  on  the  various  forms  of 
misbelief  which  they  were  more  especially  engaged  in 
controverting.  It  was  also  ruled,  after  many  struggles,  o^vIm' of  jtto- 
that  questions  of  faith  and  practical  reforms  connected  with 
them,  should  be  discussed  concurrently.  Hence  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  the  transactions  issued  by  this  council.  The 
decrees  on  doctrine  appear  either  as  dogmatic  treatises 
('DoctrinsB'),  or  as  short  and  pithy  propositions  ('Canones'). 
The  former  often  represent  the  Bomish  doctrine  with  con- 
siderable fulness ;  the  latter  are  denunciations  of  all  classes 
of  opponents :  while  intermixed  with  both  of  these  we  find 
a  number  of  ^Decreta  de  Beformatione/  t.e.  ordinances 
relating  to  the  ritual,  discipline,  and  general  organisation 
of  the  Churches  in  communion  with  the  Roman  pontiff. 

The  chief  promoters^  of  the  council,  anxious  to  make  Authmtyqf 
their  work  as  full  and  systematic  as  possible,  commenced  trJtSSL 
the  more  important  business  by  determining  the  canon  of 
Holy  Scripture.    This  subject  was  accordingly  opened  at 
a  congress  held  Feb.  22,  1646,  and  two  decrees  relating  to 
it  promulgated  at  the  fourth  session  (April  8).     It  was 


•  miA 


*  IhuL  n.  50.  This  resolution 
wu  prompted  by  a  violent  dispute 
of  th4  FranciscanB  and  Dominicans 
respecting  the  manner  of  our  Lord's 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 

'  These  were,  of  course,  the  papal 
legates,  cardinal  John  del  Monte 
(aftermds  pope  Julius  III.)»  the  car- 
dinal-priest  of  Santa  Groce,  named 

R.  P. 


Maroellus  Cervinus,  and  the  cardi- 
nal-deacon, Reginald  Pole,  who  how- 
ever  did  not  rejoin  the  Ccundl  in 
1546,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health:  cf. 
Banke,  Popes,  i.  ao8,  209,  and  note. 
The  pope's  instructions  to  these  le- 
gates may  bcseen  at  lai^  in  Ray- 
naldus,  AwmA.  Bed,  ad  an.  1545, 
§47. 
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<^gJg^oFthen  decided^  bj  a  vast  majority  of  the  lepraBCotatiTeg 

(between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number)  that  miwritteii 

traditions,  which  have  been  either  received  from  the  moutk 
of  Christ  Himself,  or  from  the  impulse  of  the  Holj  Spirit 
and  continuously  transmitted  in  the  Church,  are  all  to  be 
aooepted  with  respect  and  veneration  equal  to  that  whick 
.  other  Christians  claim  for  Holy  Scripture.  On  proceedinfi 
to  a  kindred  topic,  that  respecting  the  several  books  whick' 
form  the  Canon,  there  was  less  unanimity ;  some'  desirm^^i 
that  no  catalogue  whatever  should  be  published,  others] 
that  distinctions  should  be  drawn  between  canonical  sM 
deutero-canonical  writings,  while  a  third  party,  whick4 
eventually  prevailed,  contended  for  the  importance 
publishing  a  list  of  books,  but  were  averse  to  the  pro 
distinctions. 


^  '....perapicieDflqae  banc  Yeri- 
tatem  et  diBcipUnam  contioeri  '  in 
librifl  acriptia,  ei  siiie  acripto  tradi- 
tionibua,  quae  ab  ipnus  C^iriati  ore 
ab  Apoetolia  aooepte,  ant  ab  ipais 
Apoaiolia,  Spiritu  Scmcto  dictante, 
quasi  per  rnanus  tnwiits,  ad  noa  mb- 
que  perftBDennit ;  ortliodozonim  pa- 
tmm  exempla  secuta,  omnes  lilntiB 
tam  veteria,  quam  noyi  Teatameniii 
cum  utriuaque  uniia  Deiia  sitaactor; 
necnon  traditioDaa  ipaaa,  turn  ad 
fidem,  turn  ad  mores  pertinentes, 
tamquam  Tel  ore  tonus  a  Chxisto, 
Tel  a  Spiritu  Sancio  dictatas,  et  oon- 
txnua  Buooessione  in  Rodema  Catho- 
lica  oonsenrataa,  pari  pietatia  afifectu 
ac  reyerentia  suscipit  et  Teneratur.' 
For  a  Lutheran  re&tation  of  this  ar- 
ticle, see  the  elaborate  work  of  Chem- 
nitz, EsDomen  Concilti  Tridentini, 
Part.  I.  pp.  5—96,  Franoof.  1578. 
One  of  the  few  opponents  of  it  in  the 
synod  was  Nachianti  (Nadantns), 
bishop  of  Chioiza,  who  went  so  far 
as  to  affirm  that  the  placing  of  Scrip- 
ture and  traditions  on  the  same  leTel 
was  impious:  see  Sarpi,  I.  393,  to- 

5 ether   with   Courayer*s  note,   and 
lendham's  Memoirt  of  the  Council 


of  Trent,  pp.  59,  60,  Lond.  1S34. 

■  Sarpi,  I.  203,  267.   At  the 
time  was  pubhahed  a  J)eenitm 
editione  et  utu  Mocrorwn  librorjm^ ; 
sertingthe  '  authenticity' of  the  Vi 

Ste  Teraion,  correctly  printed 
endham,  p.  67) ;  '  et  at  nemo  f 
rejicere  quOTis  prstextu  audat 
pnesumat.'    Then  follows  a 
against  all  new  interpretattoDs 
aU  doctrines   of  dereiopineot*  * 
nemo  suib  prudentiap  inning  h 
busfidei,  et  morum  ad  edificatk-:^ 
doctrinae    Christiane 
sacram  Scriptunun  ad 
oontorquens,    contra  < 

q^em  tenuit,  et  tenet 

Ecdesia,  cujus  est  judicare  <k 
sensu,  et  interpretatiane 
rum  sanctarum,    ant  etiam  c 
unaoiraem  consensam  patrum,  ii 
Scripturam  sanctam  intarprsUri  <H 
deat;  etiamsi  hajuamodi  mtcij^i 
tionee    nullo   umquam  tempefc 
luoem  edendae  forent. '   T%e  huae  i 
tempts  of  Mohler  to  raoottok 
decree  with  any  freedom  «f 
or  any  scientific  exegesis  of  the  js>2 
may  be  seen  in  his  Sywfioii^t  u. 
sq. :  cf.  Sarpi,  i.  974 — ^761 
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This  two-fold  edict,  which  on  its  appearance  seemB  to  ^^S^  ^^ 

have  startled  all  the  Christian  world,  the  pontiff'  in  ihit — 

Qomber,  may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  character  olginaisin: 
all  future  business:  and  the  nltra-montane  prelates,  flushed 
irith  their  successes,  lost  no  time  in  handling  the  chief 
hgmas  in  respect  of  which  Reformers  were  unanimous  in 
heir  belief  that  the  Scholastics  had  departed  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  were  swerving  fast  in  the  direction  of 
?elagiani8m.  These  were  the  dogmas  of  original  sin  and 
ostification.  The  decree  relating  to  the  former  was  read 
a  the  fifth  session  (June  17).  Instead^  of  laying  down 
full  and  scientific  exposition  of  the  doctrine  which,  it  was 
jscoveied,  the  feelings  of  the  present  meeting  could  not 
ear,  the  prelates  confined  themselves  to  the  publication  of 
re  anathemas,  stating  what  original  sin  is  not.  Four  of 
bese  are  levelled  at  the  tenets  of  Anabaptists  or  extra- 
agant  Reformers ;  while  the  last  condemns  the  doctrinai 
f  the  Saxon  school,  according  to  which  sin  is  not  entirely 
xtirpated  by  the  grace  of  baptism,  but  only  *  shaven,  or  not 
nputed*.' 

The  subject  of  justification,  which  had  been  the  source  onjuttifiea- 
f  many  earlier  controversies  at  this  period,  was  encum- 
ered  by  far  greater  difficulties.  It  therefore  occupied  the 
ynod  until  Jan.  13,  1547,  when  an  elaborate  decree  was 
romulgated,  in  sixteen  chapters  and  thirty-three  canons ; 
II  of  them  plainly  tending  to  exaggerate  the  human  ele- 
lent  or  factor  in  the  process  of  salvation,  and  one  in 
articular  anathematizing  those  who  might  demur  to  the 


»  Sarpi,  I.  2S6. 

*  Cf.  Hofalor's  apology,  I.  66,  67. 

^  *  Si  quis  per  Jesn  Ghristi  Do- 
aini  ncMtri  grstiam,  qus  in  baptis- 
sate  oonferiar,  reatum  originalis 
jcecati  remitti  negat,  aut  etiam  as- 
■erit,  noD  tolH  totum  id,  quod  veram 
'"i  propriam  peocati  rationem  habet, 
tuA  illad  dicit  tantum  radi,  aut  non 
inputari  ;  anathema  sit.'  Sees.  v.  §  5. 


See  Chemnitz,  Examen,  'Dereliquiis 
peccati  originalis/  Part.  t.  pp.  103 
sq.  The  Council  grants,  howerer, 
that  there  is  in  the  regenerate  a  oon- 
cupisoence  (or  'fomes*),  inclining 
to  sin,  but  not  sinful.  On  the  con- 
nexion of  this  decree  with  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  see 
Sarpi,  I.  312  sq.,  PallaTicini,  Lib. 
vn.  c.  7. 
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COUNCIL  OF  assertion,  that  the  good  works  of  the  justified  man,  « 

wrought  by  him  through  the  help  of  Grod  and  the  merii 

of  Jesus  Christ,  do  truly  deserve  increase  of  grace  aui 
eternal  life^  According  to  the  Tridentine  doctors^  faith  i 
the  beginning,  root  and  basis  of  justification,  and  is  essea 
tial  to  all  further  progress ;  yet  it  only  becomes  efficaddl 
when  love  has  been  conjoined  with  it,  as  the  animatin 
and  plastic  principle.  Justification  in  like  manner  has  tv^ 
aspects,  one  negative,  the  other  positive :  it  is  both  fflv 
giveness  of  sins  and  sanctification'.  By  it  the  miioD  4 
the  will  of  man  with  all  forms  of  evil  is  annihilAted.  i 
that  righteousness  becomes  inherent  in  the  soul  of  d| 
believer,  who  can  by  the  grace  of  Grod  fulfil  the  law,  a|| 
be  restored  to  the  original  fireedom  of  humanity.  Aj  d| 
Spirit  of  Christ  has  been  transfused  into  his  spirit.  1^ 
feels  himself  entitled  to  pass  onward  from  the  thougbt  4 
some  initial  righteousness,  gratuitously  imputed  to 
and  reposes  on  a  conviction  that  he  will  be  at  last 
and  rewarded,  because  the  righteousness  of  Christ  b 
appropriated  as  to  produce  in  him  a  righteousness  irl 
he  can  truly  call  his  own. 


^  Sees.  VI.  can.  xxxn.  The  next 
canon  publiahee  the  anathemaagunst 
all  who  think  that  this  tenet  dero- 
gates in  any  measure  from  'the 
gloxT  of  God  or  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Chnst  our  Lord :'  see  also  cap.  viii. 
where  an  explanation  is  offered  of 
the  phrase  'justificari  gratis.'  Chem- 
nitz (Part.  I.  p.  205),  makes  the 
following  true  remark  respecting  this 
theory  of  human  merit :  '  Concilium 
igitur  Tridentinum  dicit,  bona  rena- 
torum  opera  vere  promereri  vitam 
setemam.  Atque  ita  simpUciter  re- 
petunt  et  stabiliunt  scholftsticorum 
oommenta  de  merito  oondigni ;  quod 
scilicet  renatorum  opera  in  hac  vita 
in  charitate  facta,  ex  condigno  me- 
reantur  vitam  aeternaro:  hoc  est, 
quod  vita  sterna  ex  debito  justiUa 


divins  retiibuenda  sit  bocus 
bus.*  On  the  other  hmod,  tfa«C4 
cil  was  far  from  sanctioaung  t^ 
tion  that  man  is  at  all  able  ti^f 
self  to  reach  the  state  of  ji 
'sine  praevenienti  Spiritns 
spiratione:'  see  Gan.  i.  IL  ql 
'  '  Quamquam  enim  n«aw 
esse  Justus,  nisi  cui  merita  ] 
Domini  nostri  Jesa  Christi 
nicantur:  id  tamen  in  hac  infc, 
tificatione  fit,  dum  eyiiaden 
sima  passionis  merito  ptf  £, 
SanctumcaritasI>eidxffimditariB< 
dibns  eorum,  qui  justificaetar, 
ipsis  inharet :  unde  in  ip&k  jai 
tioneoum  remissione  peocsldnal 
omnia  simul  infusa  accipit  bo»' 
Jesum  Christum,  cui  inseritur, 
spem  et  caritatem :'  cap.  'di. 
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On  the  oontrary,  some  influential   members   of  the  ^^USSS:,  ^^ 

wmcil',  approximating  closely  to  the  tenets  of  the  Lu — 

keran,  drew,  as  he  did,  very  sharp  distinctions  between  decree. 
Dperfect  righteousness  inwrought  into  the  human  spirit, 
nd  that  perfect  righteousness  which  is  freely  attributed  to 
i>n  in  yirtue  of  his  incorporation  into  Christ,  the  second 
klazn.  This  party  was,  however,  silenced  by  a  large 
fejority,  while  the  leaders  of  the  Beformation-movement, 
lio  had  anxiously  observed  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
^  horror-struck  by  the  denunciations  of  their  favourite 
Dgma.  It  was  also  ruled^  on  the  same  occasion  that  no 
ving  man  may  presume  to  rank  himself  among  the 
tanber  of  those  who  have  been  predestinated  to  eternal 
fe;  in  such  a  way  at  least  as  to  infer  his  impeccability  or 
le  certainty  of  his  recovering  from  the  consequence  of  any 
n  he  may  commit ;  and  further^  that  the  grace  of  justifi- 
ttion  is  lost  not  only  by  open  infidelity  where  faith  itself 
u  perished,  but  also  by  each  act  of  deadly  sin. 

The  prelates  next  determined  to  treat  upon  the  doctrine  Diseutetowt 
^the  sacraments,  in  order  as  before  to  meet  objections  mme*. 
rged  by  the  Reformers  against  the  number,  nature,  and 
feet  of  those  ordinances.  Thirty  canons  •  were  accordingly 


On  tile  TarioQS  discunionB,  all 
vluch  tamed  in  reality  upon  the 
^  or  faliehood  of  opiniona  held 
r  men  like  OMpar  Gontarini,  aee 
''P^''335>q-  From  the  aooonnt  of 
'lii^thii  PratanuB  written  on  the 
<H  (unoDg  Le  Plat's  Mowvm,  ad 
*•  Cowd.  Trident,  tpeetant.  Vll. 
'  ^  P*  ^O)  '^o  learn  that  lome  of 

*  f^remitativeB  extolled  '  the  vir- 

*  of  &iUi'  in  a  wonderful  nuinner, 
Pecially  Richard  Patee,   formerly 

*  of  Woroester  (on  whom,  see 
rfwm,  De  PrtBtulibus,  p.  470), 
n  tbe  NeapoliUn  bishop  of  Cava. 
^alao  warned  the  assembly  not 

*  ^«ct  an  opinion  simply  because 
*u  held    by    Luther   O^Unke, 

^i  I.  304) :  and  even  Seripando, 


who,  as  general  of  the  Augustine- 
friars,  hiMi  no  love  for  the  Wit- 
tenberg deserter,  shewed  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  same  side  (Ibid,  p. 

205). 

^  Gap.  xii.,  this  clause  however 
being  added:  'nam,  nisi  ex  spedali 
reveUitione,  sciri  non  potest,  quos 
Dens  siln  elefferit.'  The  tenderness 
of  the  Council  in  speaking  of  predes- 
tination is  explained  by  Uie  circum- 
stance that  many  of  the  leading 
representatives  were  strongly  Au- 
gustinian  in  their  views.  See  an  ac- 
count of  the  warm  discussiona  on 
this  subject  in  Sarpi,  I.  367  sq. 

•  Cap.  XV. 

*  Of  these,  thirteen  relate  to  sa- 
craments in  general,  (which  are  de- 
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GOD^iL  or  compiled  and  read    at  the  seventh  session   (March  3' 

-bnt  the  labours  of  the  representatives  had  not  extender 

far  beyond  the  questions  relating  to  baptism  and  confimu 
tion  when  reports  of  a  contagious  disease  afforded  a  coti 
venient  pretext  for  translating  the  council  to  Bologni 
(March  11). 

Before  this  time,  however,  something  was  effected  i 
the  cause  of  reformation',  agreeably  to  principles  laid  dovi 
at  the  commencement  of  the  business.  The  need  of  snd 
reforms  was  shewn  to  be  most  urgent  by  representatiree<j 
the  imperial  party ;  and  several  of  the  Spaniards  whom  «j 
shall  hereafter  see  defending  the  inherent  rights  of  bbhofij 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  most  freely  on  these  topics,  sol 
even  to  reflect  on  the  dictation  of  the  Roman  pontii 
and  his  legates'.    But,  owing  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Una 


oUrsd  to  be  leven  in  number  and  no 
more):  fourteen  to  baptism;  and 
three  to  confirmation.  The  sixth  of 
the  first  series  is  as  follows:  'Si 
quis  dixerit  sacr&menta  novae  legis 
non  oontinere  gnitiam  quam  signifi- 
cant ;  aut  gratiam  ipeam  non  ponen- 
tibusobicemnon  oonferre ;  quasi  signa 
tantum  externa  sintaoceptsBperfidem 

gratis,  vel  justitise,  et  notse  quaedam 
hristianie  professionis,  quibus  apud 
homines  discemuntur  fideles  ab  infi- 
delibus;  anathema  sit:'  cf.  above, 
p.  130,  n.  I ;  Chemnitz,  JSramen, 
'  De  Opere  openito/  Part  ii.  pp. 
^4  sq.,  and  Mohler,  Symb.  i.  288  sq. 
Another  canon  of  the  series  (§  xi.) 
denounces  those  who  affirm  that  the 
intention  of  the  minister  ('inten- 
tionem  saltern  faciendi,  quod  faoit 
ecclesia*)  is  not  required  for  the  effi- 
caoy  of  thj  sacrament:  of.  Chem- 
nits,  as  above,  pp.  30  sq.,  and  for 
the  disputes  to  which  this  canon 
gave  rise  in  the  council,  see  Sarpi, 

L  430  >q- 

^  Above,  p.  67.  The  'Bulla  fa- 
cultatis*  (Feb.  12,  t 54 7),  is  reprinted 
in  Zt6r»iSymi.  Eed.CathU,  ed.  Streit- 
wolf,  n.  43,  44;  but  there  is  little 


doubt  respecUnff  the  iBsinoentj  ^ 
the  pontiff:  see  Mendham,  as  U-fti^ 
p.  iig,  and  p.  xai,  note.  j 

'  Tiio  opening  sentences  of  *■« 
fint  'Decretum  de  ReformatiozK'  ^ 
serve  notice:  'Eadem  sanoMStB 
synodofl,  eisdem  praBsidentibLs  i 
apostolico  sedis  legatiSy  od  ror^'w 
endam  coUaptam  admodmm  erdf>* 
ticam  disciplinamf  depravatosqo^  > 
clero  et  populo  Christaano  c*^ 
emendandos  se  aceingere  volea^  v 
iis,  qui  mi^oribas  flcAnsiis  prass^- 
initium  oensnit  esse  samcndon.  ^ 
tegritas  enim  pnosideotiiiiB  nlat  -^ 
subditorum.'  Li^.Sywih.£eeLi''i^ 
n.  30. 

>  The  Tonr  important  lett«n  0 
papers  of  vArgas,  a  doctor  of  !**• 
who  attended  the  ooonoil  »  >'' 
half  of  the  emperor,  funirii  cm  :* 
matter  in  illustration  of  tU»  p^ 
as  of  many  others.  See  respect  • 
them  Mendham's  Memoin  ^  **' 
Ccivmcil  0/  TtvhI^  p.  144,  AoU.  ^*^ 
gas  complains  biUerij  of  tbe  leH 
legates,  and  declares  that  the  &vr> 
spring  of  aU  the  \miaam  «at  at 
Rome:  '  A  titulo  de  daigr>>  ^^ 
gados  del  papa  se  appGovi  tuiio  « 
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and  the  vast  preponderance  of  Italians  in  the  synod,  all  ^^^g^  ^' 

diflcnssions  of  this  class  were  so  guided  or  diverted  as  to  

sa?e  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy^  The  non-residence  of 
bishops,  one  of  the  main  sources  to  which  the  heresies  and 
other  evils  of  the  age  were  not  unfrequently  ascribed,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  decree  in  the  sixth  session  (Jan.  13); 
and  just  before  the  transfer  of  the  council  a  series  of  new 
regulations  were  drawn  up  in  condemnation  of  pluralities, 
episcopal  and  otherwise,  and  with  a  view  to  the  corzeetkm 
of  abuses  and  anomalies  in  the  general  administeation  of 
the  Church. 

Many  of  the  prelates  ^  satisfied  alxeadj  that  the  more  js^tmm«ion  </ 
important  business  of  the  oouncii  was  all  planned  at  Borne, 
were  strongly  adverse  to  a  project  of  translation,  which 
woidd  bring  them  nearer  to  the  pontiff,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  continued  to  withhold  their 
sanction*.  It  also  happened  that  the  quarrel  between 
these  potentates  was  more  and  more  embittered  during  the 
next  few  years.  Partly  therefore  to  intimidate  the  pope, 
and  partly  to  extinguish  feuds  now  raging  in  all  districts 
of  the  German  empire,  Charles  V.  determined  to  put  forth 

>Tenim  non  est^  quia  oonciliun  hoc 
legitime  oongregatum  onmiA  potest 
in  hia,  qtUB  Shi  a  Sua  SametUaU  d&- 
mandata  sunt,  in  aliia  «item  nilul 
potest... In  bJ8  autem  que  Conci- 
lium non  potest,  et  proprie  spectant 
ad  pontifioem,  assemnt  legati,  se  pa- 
latiflsimos  futuros  mediatores,  ut  Sua 
Sanctitaa  ea  conoedat,  qusB  a  Sua 
Sanctitate  petuntur:'  in  Baynald. 
Aimal,  Eeel,  ad  an.  1547,  §  31. 

'  A  brief  account  of  aU  the  'fib- 
there'  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  up  to  this  time,  is  given 
m  the  Libri  S^.  Eeel  CathU.,  as 
before,  il.  50  sq. 

'  About  one  third  of  the  prelates 
actually  remained  at  Trent  for  some 
months,  and  negotiations  were  open- 
ed with  the  pontiff  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  hang  the  oouncii  back. 


oottdlioasBi:  jninguna  cosa  se  haae, 
ni  propone,  ni  disoute,  ni  difine,  sino 
lo  que  ellos  quieren,  tegun  el  orden 
qtu  de  Roma  Henen,  y  cada  hora  se 
1«9  embia.  Los  prelados  que  el  papa 
tenia  aqui  mUmadot  no  lo  podian 
negar,  y  se  dolian  dello  oon  los  otros 
hombras  pics:'  ed.  Le  Vassor,  p.  15, 
Amsterdam,  1699. 

*  Thus  the  Profile  to  the  seoond 
'Decretom  de  Refonnatione*  ends 
with  the  significant  clause:  'Salya 
■emper  in  omnibus  sedia  apostolics 
aactoritate.'  The  account  of  Mas- 
iaivllo,  secretary  of  the  Council  (see 
Mendham,  Pref.  ix.  z.)  is  to  the 
same  effect.  Writing  on  the  8th  of 
Feb.  1547,  he  obsenres:  'Sed  id  im- 
primis attendendum  est,  quod,  licet 
aliqui  dizerint,  quod  Concilium  non 
potest   fnoem  rafbnnationem .  • .  hoc 
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^n^.^'  a  scheme  of  mediation  called  the  Interim  Augugtamm^  on 

his  own  authority  (May,  1648) :  while  the  king  of  France, 

who  from  political  rivaby  espoused  the  quarrel  of  the 
Roman  curia,  was  no  less  desirous'  of  producing  a  cod- 
siderable  circumscription  of  the  ultra-papal  claims. 

The  Council  of  Trent  continued  in  a  state  of  absolute 
suspension  till  March  14,  1661,  when  the  new  pontiff 
Julius  III.,  himself  employed  as  chief  legate  in  the  fonner 
business  of  the  meeting,  made  arrangements^  for  its  re- 
establishment  at  Trent ;  and  the  proceedings  were  accord- 
ingly resumed,  at  this  time  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
emperor,  although  in  spite  of  angiy  protests  from  the  king 
of  France^,  who  threatened  even  to  convoke  a  nationil 
synod.  The  first  important  subject  which  occupied  the 
representatives  was  the  mysterious  and  much-contested  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist.  In  reference  thereto,  it  was  finally 
decided  at  the  thirteenth  session  (Oct.  11, 1661),  that  after 
the  consecration  of  the  elements,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
very  God  and  very  man,  is  verily,  really  and  substantiallj 
contained  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine^ ;  that  each 


DterMonCM 


^  See  above,  p.  68. 

'  His  iDstractionB  to  the  French 
ambMMdora  at  Bologna  (Aug.  ii, 
1547)  are  printed  in  Le  P]at»  M<h 
num.  III.  647  so. 

*  See  the  'Bolla  BesnmptioniB* 
in  Libr.  Symb,  Eed,  Catk,  n.  59  sq. 

^  A  mirandentanding  had  ariaen 
between  Henry  II.  of  France  and 
Jnliui,  with  reference  to  the  dnohy 
of  Parma.  Accordingly,  Amyot  was 
diepatched  to  IVent  in  order  to  pro- 
teit  against  the  whole  prooeedincs  of 
the  '  convention.'  The  letters  ^niich 
he  bore  denied  that  the  council  was 
general,  and  therefore  urged  that 
neither  the  king  nor  his  people  would 
be  bound  by  its  decisions :  '  imo  yero 
se  testari  palam  ao  denuntiare,  ad 
eadem  se  remedia  ac  presidia  de> 
scensumm,  si  neoesse  videretur,  qui- 
bus  mi^ores  sui,  Fnaconun  reges, 


in  re  consimili  cansaque  uti  Xxmm- 
vissent ;  nee  sibi  quidquam  antiqnna 
fore,  secundum  fidei  ac  refigioDis  in* 
tegritatem,  libertate  et  inoolumitate 
Scclesie  Gallicn.'  See  the  wbok 
document  in  Le  Plat,  !▼.  441.  I^ 
threat  appean  to  have  mollified  ths 
pontiff:  Sarpi,  n.  6. 

'  Cap.  i.  Gouimyer  (on  Ssipi,  n. 
46)  remarks  on  this  chi^iter:  'Si 
par  oes  termes  rS€UemetU  H  mb^- 
HeUement  le  Concile  n'a  vonlu  M^ 


qu  une  ^ 

sans  en'd^terminer  la  mani^;  c'ot 
U  doctrine  de  I'Antiquit^,  et  phi- 
sieuFB  Protestans  Tout  raconnu  vnc 
sincerity.  Mais  si  par  le  tenne  6t 
pritenee  mbttaniidle  on  a  voula  nous 
fiure  entendre  une  presence  eotf^ 
relle  et  organiqite,  e'est  oe  que  si  U 
raiM>n  ni  I'autorit^  ne  nous  pennet- 
tent  de  oroire.'    That  the  latler  ««b 
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element  contains  the  same  as  both  together  do ;  that  in  the  ^SSSSi*  ^' 

consecration  of  these  elements,  there  is  a  conversion  of  the 

whole  snbstance  of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  Christ's 
bodj,  and  a  conversion  of  the  whole  snbstance  of  the  wine 
into  the  substance  of  His  blood,  so  as  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  term  'transubstantiation;'  that  the  highest  form  of 
worship  (*  Latria*)  is  therefore  rendered  by  the  faithful  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  With  respect  to  the  commu- 
nicants it  is  decided  that  no  man  who  is  conscious  of 
deadly  sin  should  approach  the  holy  Eucharist  without 
previous  con&ssion  and  absolution ;  and  that  while  even 
the  impenitent  receive  Christ  sacramentally,  and  those  who 
communicate  in  will  receive  Him  spiritually,  the  highest 
order,  of  conununicant  is  he  who  receives  both  sacrament- 
ally and  spiritually,  in  faith,  and  will,  and  act^  This 
decree,  extending  to  eight  chapters,  is  accompanied  by 
eleven  canons,  which  anathematise^  the  Lutheran  and 
CalviniBtic  tenets,  as  well  as  the  more  lax  hypothesis  of 
Zwingli  and  the  aberrations  of  Anabaptism. 

The  next,  subject  treated  by  the  prelates  under  the  on  PananM.* 
head  of  Christian  doctrine  refers  to  'the  sacrament  of 
penance.'  It  is  maintained  (Nov.  26,-  1661)  that  this 
ordinance  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Himself;  that  in  its 
nature  and  design  it  is  distinct  from  baptism ;  that  it  is 
composed  of  three  parts  or  acts,  contrition,  confession,  and 


the  Tiew  intended  by  the  ruling  spi- 
rite  of  the  CouncQ  is  obyioue  from 
the  laDguBge  of  the  Oaieehigmui 
RomanuB,  which  they  ftuthorieed  by 
anticipation.  It  is  there  stated  (Part, 
n.  c  iv.  qu.  2J),  'Jam  vero  hoc 
loco  etiam  a  PMtoribus  explicandum 
est,  non  solnm  verum  Ghrista  corpus, 
et  qnidqnid  ad  veram  corporis  ra- 
tionem  pertinet,  vduti  otfa  et  nervot, 
Bed  etiam  totom  Christum  in  hoc 
■acnunento  oonttneri.' 

'  'Tertios  porro  sacramentaliter 
simul  et  spiriUliter;  hi  autem  sunt, 


qui  ita  se  prius  probant  etinstruunt, 
ut  yestem  nuptialem  induti,  ad  divi- 
nam  banc  mensam  aooedant:'  cap. 
vui. 

7  Thus  the  first  'oauon*  cUwses 
together  aU  those  who  affirm  that 
Christ  is  only  present  '  in  signo  vel 
figura  [the  Zwinglian  hypothesis] 
aut  virtute'  [the  Calvinistic  nypothe- 
sis] :  uid  in  '  canon  u.*  all  those  who 
demur'  to  the  idea  of  any  physical 
change  in  the  elements  without  de- 
nying the  real  presence  [the  Luther- 
an hypothesis] :  of.  can.  vni. 
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^TRimf  ^'  i^bflolution ;  that  in  it  the  priest  is  empowered  to  exercise 

the  fiinctioiis  of  a  judge*,  allotting  to  the  sinner  special 

acts  of  prayer  and  mortification,  in  the  hope  that  he  mar 
thus  regain  the  pnritj  oommnnicated  to  him  at  his  bap- 
tism; and  farther  that  tfie  outward  part  or  sign  of  the 
sacrament  is  contained  in  words  by  which  the  sentence  of 
absolution  is  pronounced.  It  had  been  previously  deter- 
mined* that  contrition,  which  is  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  sacrament,  consists  of  inward  sorrow  and  abhorrence 
of  the  sin  committed ;  yet  diat  even  the  imperfect  stage 
of  it,  which  the  scholastics  termed  attrition,  as  arising 
merely  bom  the  natural  sense  of  shame  or  servile  dread  of 
punishment,  may,  where  it  operates  in  excluding  the  wish 
to  sin,  be  welcomed  as  a  gift  of  Ood,  and  may  *  dispo^' 
the  sinner  to  obtain  forgiveness  through  the  sacrament  of 
penance*.  It  is  also  granted  that  satisfaction,  or  those 
penalties  for  mn  imposed  on  the  offender  by  himself  or 
by  the  priest  in  order  to  avert  its  temporal  oonaeqneBee, 
is  only  made  availing  through  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
firom  whom  *  all  our  sufficiency  proceeds^.'    After  levelling 


^  Gap.  Ti  Some  ftirtlier  light  u 
thrown  upon  this  office  by  the  ninth 
'cuiob:*  'Si  qnie  dixent,  aheohi- 
tkmem  ncmnentakm  noerdotis  non 
eMe  actum  judidalem,  sed  nudum 
minielfirimn  pronnntiMidi  Tel  deda- 
nndi  remina  ene  peocataconfit^iti ; 
modo  tantum  credat  ae  ean  abaohi- 
torn ;  ant  lauundoa  dob  aerio,  aed  jooo 
afaaohrat;  ant  dixerit»  non  reqiniii 
oonftaaionem  pnwitwitia,  ut  moerdoa 
ipaum  ahaolwre  poasit;  anathema  sit.' 
See  Conrajer*a  note  on  Satpi,  n.  65. 

«  Cap.iv. 

'  '...deelarat  non  aofann  non  ftir 
ctn  hominem  hypoeritani,  et  magia 
peooatofem^  Temm  ctiam  donum 
Dei  eaae^  et  ^piritus  Saneti  impul- 
anm,  non  adfaue  quidem  inhabitantia, 
aed  tantum  moventia,  quo  poenitena 
a^jvtua  yiam  abt  ad  jnatitiam  paimL 
Bt  quamvia  aine  aacramento  pmni* 


mmd  Rxtrtmt 
V 


tentie  per  ae  ad  juatificationeni  per 
dncere  peccatorem  nequeat»  tuKD 
eum  ad  Dei  gratiam  in  aacniMB^ 
poBntt«nti«  impetnmdam  diipooii' 
llie  aame  chapter  repeb  aa  cafaoB- 
niona  the  aocuaation  that '  Gbtbdic 
writers*  have  ever  tnught '  sacnoMC- 
tum  pcenitentie  «i&a^  ioao  9^^ 
MaEtpwnftwn  gratiam  ooDfenv.'  The 
impfOTument  of  the  tone  of  B<ima|> 
theologiana  with  reference  to  'atvi* 
tion*  is  conceded  bj  Chemnitx:  Ptrt- 
IL  p  107. 

^  Cap.  YiiL ;  yet  eten  here  we  bo- 
tioe  the  old  diapoaition  to  plaee naai 
aufloringa  in  the  aame  Une  ei^ 
ChriatTa,  and  kiaaaightof  theifistiD^ 
tiott  between  Buffering  from  the  oob- 
aeqnence  oC  ain  and  anflbriag  in  the 
cauae  of  Ghriat:  <  Aocedit  ad  hac, 
qnod,  dum  aatia&oiendo  patimBrpn) 
peocatii^  Ghriati  Jean,  qui  pro  P^ 
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a  fresh   series  of  anathemas^  fifteen*  in  number,  at  all  ^5|^^' 

persons  who  venture  to  dispute  the  truth  of  any  of  these 

poaitions,  the  sacrament  of  extreme  miction  is  defined  in 
three  chapters  and  protected  by  another  list  of  correspond- 
ing fulminations. 

At  the  fifteenth  session  (Jan.  25,  1662),  where  the  doc-  ArHvaici 
tors  bad  intended  to  adjudicate  upon  the  ^  sacrifice  of  the  tutanu. 
mass '  and  the  ^  sacrament  of  orders,*  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing was  changed  to  allow  a  hearing  to  certain  envoys  from 
Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  duke  of  Wtirtemberg,  who 
had  appeared  at  Trent,  to  plead  the  cause  of  Lutheranism 
before  the  members  of  the  council  •.    They  spoke  most 
fi^y  on  some  points  of  reformation,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  more  timid  representatives^;  but  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  Grermany,  and  the  continual  altercations  that 
arose  between  the  imperial  and  the  papal  authorities,  in- 
duced the  legates  to  procure   a  fresh   suspension  of  the 
business:  which  accordingly  took  place  on  the  28th  ^^^l^^^J^p*^ 
^ril,  1662.    In  this  second  period  of  the  council,  as  in  cowneo, 
that  already  noticed,  a  few  questions  of  administrative  re- 
form had  been  discussed  and  carried,  the  principal  relating 
to  the  rights,  the  functions  and  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops. 


catis  nostris  satisfocit,  ex  quo  omnis 
oostnk  sufficientia  est,  conformes  effi- 
cimur;  oertiBiinuun  qnoque  inde  ar- 
rham  habentes,  quod  ri  oompatimur 
et  conglorificabimur.' 

'  One  of  the  most  tmblnslimg  ia 
the  sixth :  '  Si  quis  negaverit,  oon- 
fessionem  sacramentalem  vel  insti- 
tutam,  Tel  ad  salutem  necessariam 
ease  jare  divino :  ant  dixerit,  modwn 
deerele  conjitendi  toU  ttieerdcHf  quein 
Eocleaia  Oatholica  ab  initio  temptr 
obtervcantf  ei  obaervat,  alientim  esse 
ab  institutioiie  et  mandato  Ohristi, 
et  inTentum  esse  humamun:  ana- 
tbenta  sit. 

*  See  above,  p.  71,  and  Libri 
Symh.  Bed.  CaUud,  n.  87  sq.  for  the 
'  safe  oondact.' 


7  Thus  Vargas  (as  translated  by 
Le  Vassor,  Lettret  et  Mtmoires,  p. 
468)  has  the  following  notice  of 
them,  Jan.  34,  1551:  'Les  envoiex 
du  due  Maurice  de  Saxe,  et  ceux  da 
due  de  Virtemberg  ont  dit  aujourd'- 
hui  fort  au  long  en  pleine  oongr^ 
gation  ce  que  nous  n'oeons  pas  dire 
nousmesmes  sur  le  chapitre  de  la 
reformation'  etc.  The  legates  had, 
however,  been  instructed  beforehand 
by  the  pontiff  to  prevent  all  firesh 
ducussion  of  doctrmes  (Mendham, 
p.  159),  and  when  the  Wflrtemberg 
ambassadors  remonstrated  on  the 
unfairness  of  subjecting  their  creed 
to  merely  papal  judges,  they  were 
only  met  by  renewed  demands  of 
submission.  (Ilrid,  pp.  160,  161.) 
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CT/f.*^ 


On  the  death  of  pope  Julius  IIL  the  choice  of  the  car- 
dinals lighted  on  Marcellus  IL\  from  whose  character  all 
friends  of  reformation  were  prepared  to  augur  that  a  limit 
would  be  placed,  in  his  pontificate,  to  the  abuses  and  dis- 
tractions bj  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  grievously  af- 
flicted. Marcellus  died,  however,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
2!S!?!frJI!!!?  *^^  ^*®  election,  leaving  the  tiara  to  a  very  different  owner, 
one  who  from  his  vigorous  intellect,  the  general  severity  of 
his  rule,  and  his  intractable  temper,  revived  the  picture  of 
those  earlier  pontiffs,  who  had  founded  and  cemented  the 
towering  edifice  of  Roman  despotism.  Paul  IV.  was  always 
actuated  by  hatred  of  the  German  emperor*,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  patron  of  heretics  and  the  opposer  of  Italy. 
Political  events,  however,  soon  compelled  him  to  renounce 
his  thought  of  vengeance',  but  only  left  him  greater  liberty 
for  indulging  his  second  passion,  which  was  to  restore  the 
Roman  curia  to  its  old  predominance  among  the  western 
potentates.  Caraffa,  it  is  true,  had  little  or  no  faith  in  diets, 
colloquies,  or  general  councils^.  He,  therefore,  aimed  at 
compassing  his  object  either  by  acts  of  autocratic  violence, 
or  by  adding  to  the  outward  pomp  and  decency  of  worship, 


'  See  Ranke,  Popes,  L  4S4  aq. 
He  WM  the  cardinal  of  Santa  Groce, 
the  aeoond  lesate  at  the  opening  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

'  Jbid,  p.  191.  The  house  of 
Caraffib  from  which  he  sprang  had 
always  sided  with  the  French  party 
agMnst  the  Spanish  and  Germans, 
and,  in  addition  to  this  feudal  hatred, 
Paul  IV.  believed  that  the  growth 
of  Protestantism  was  mainly  due  to 
the  conduct  of  Charles  V.,  who  fa- 
voured them  out  of  jealousy  to  him- 
self. When  Charles  retinsd  to  the 
convent,  in  1556,  the  pontiff  was 
somewhat  relieved:  yet  his  violent 
and  domineering  temper  continued 
to  be  always  visible.  For  instance, 
he  imprisoned  cardinal  Morone  on  a 
chaiige  of  heresy  (above,  p.  106,  n.  4), 
and  deprived  cardinal  Pole  of  hu 


legateship  (above,  p.  941,  n.  3),  for 
similar  reasons. 

*  Ranke,  Popet,  I.  310. 

*  When  the  necessity  of  consult' 
ing  a  general  council  was  suggested 
to  him,  he  was  transported  vitii 
rage,  and  would  not  endure  the 
thought  of  discussing  religious  qact- 
tions,  '  in  the  midst  of  the  Luther 
ans,'  adding :  '  Que  c*tftoit  une  chose 
fort  inutile  d'envoyer  dans  lea  mon- 
tagnes  une  soiicantaine  d'ev^oe^ 
des  moins  habiles,  et  une  quannt- 
aine  de  docteurs  des  moins  ^dair^ 
comme  on  avoit  fait  d^ja  deux  foU, 
et  de  croire  que  ces  gens-Ik  foaaeot 
plus  propres  pour  reformer  lemond^ 

Sue  le  vicaire  de  Jesus-Christ  assist^ 
e  Tavis  de  tons  les  cardinaux  qni 
sent  les  oolonnes  de  toute  la  Chr^ 
tient^,*  fto.    Saipi,  U.  153. 
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or  correcting  some  administratiye  abuses  that  came  under  ^9^^^^  ^' 

his  immediate  notice.     This  pontiff  breathed  his  last  on 

the  18th  of  Au^nist  1669 ;  and  as  his  death  was  followed  by  tion  qftiu 

^  .  •'   Council 

fresh  clamours  of  the  Romish  states  demanding  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  inaugurated  by  the  recent  council,  the  next 
pontiff,  Pius  IV.,  from  policy  as  well  as  principle  became 
alive  to  the  importance  of  yielding  to  the  public  voice*. 
Accordingly,  after  a  suspension  often  years,  a  council  naming 
itself  cecumenical  again  assembled  at  Trent,  Jan.  18,  1662. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  body  had  lost  their  former  B^itsai  qf 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  and  dissentients.  Itaeeeptit 
is  true  'safe  conducts*'  were  extensively  offered  to  the 
continental  Protestants;  our  queen  Elizabeth^,  and  even 
the  tzar  of  Muscovy  himself®,  were  urged  to  send  their 
delegates  and  share  in  the  deliberations;  yet  as  neither 
Pius  nor  his  chief  advisers  ever  dreamed  of  proposing  to 
reopen  those  discussions  which  had  ended,  through  one- 
sided advocacy,  in  a  sweeping  censure  of  the  Reformation 
and  its  champions,  we  shall  scarcely  wonder  that  these  in- 
vitations were  disregarded  by  the  whole  body  of  Reformers. 
Elizabeth  of  England  took  her  place  among  the  multitude 
of  Christians  in  east  and  west,  who  then  and  afterwards 
repudiated  the  authority  of  the  coimcil  as  neither  holy, 
free,  nor  general.  Its  future  course  indeed  had  only  an 
occasional  reference  to  matters  lying  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pontiff.  The  great  bulk  of  mediseval  doctrines 
as  recast  or  vindicated  in  the  earlier  sittings  of  the  conclave 

'  See  the  '  Bulla  Celebrationis'  in  regret  and  amazement  that  the  Eng- 

Libr.  Symb.  EccL  Cath.  n.  95  sq.,  lish  had  declined  to  send  an  ambas- 

and  Banke,  Popes,  i.  334.    Pius  IV.  sador  to  Trent.   Cf.  the  reasons  al- 

seema  to  have  acted  on  the  advice  leged  by  the  Princes  '  of  the  Augs- 

or  at  the  impulse  of  his  nephew,  burg  Confession'  in  Le  Plat,  Monwn, 

Carlo  Borromeo.  iv.  57  :  [archbp.  Parker's]  Oodiy  and 

'  Libr.  Sjpnh,  n.  105  sq.  necestarye  Admonition  of  the  DeereeM 

^  See  Le  Bas,  Life  of  Bp  Jewel,  and  Canons  of  the  Counsel  of  Trent, 

pp.  113  sq.,  and  Jewel's  .^ptftofa  ac{  London,   1564:    and  Greddes,    Tks 

JJ,  Sdpionem  (Works,  it.  1093  sq.  Council  of  Trent  no  free  aisenUdy, 

ed.  P.  S.).    Sdpio  was  a  Venetian  London,  1697. 

who  wrote  to  Jewel,  expressing  his  ^  Sarpi,  n.  207. 
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^^TBJBNT  ^^  ^^  during  the  interval  of  ten  years  been  commonly  accepted 

by  the  counter-refonnation  party*. 

strngpUonthB  It  was,  however,  made  apparent  when  the  prelates  reas- 
l^SS^ae^.  sembled  that  the  task  of  settling  the  dogmatic  points  remain- 
ing open,  but  still  more  of  framing  rules  of  discipline  that 
might  possess  an  absolute  and  universal  authority,  was  beset 
with  most  gigantic  difficulties.  As  soon  as  ever  the  proceed- 
ings were  resumed',  the  Spanish  section  of  the  representa- 
tives contended  that  bishops  are  not  simply  nominees  or  vicais 
of  the  pope,  but  that  episcopal  authority  no  less  than  papal 
rests  on  a  divine  appointment;  thereby  impugning,  half 
unconsciously,  the  veiy  foundation  of  that  autocratic  system 
which  had  been  gradually  consolidated  in  western  Chii^ 
tendom  since  the  days  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.' 
Amid  the  agitation  of  these  questions  envoys  came  from 
Ferdinand,  the  emperor,  to  press  for  changes  equally  dis- 
tasteful in  some  quarters,  and  especially  to  members  of  the 
Roman  curia.  He  resolved  to  second  the  general  wish  of 
^^Jjj»»«g^  his  own  subjects,  by  suggesting^  that  the  nomination  of 
emperor.  the  cardiuals  should  be  reformed  in  order  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  more  exemplary  pontiffs.  He  insisted  on 
the  desirableness  of  administering  the  cup  to  laymen,  of 


^  Banke,  Pope*,  I.  335  and  note. 

'  The  fint  resietanoe  of  the  Spa* 
niardB  was  offered  to  the  phrase 
'  proponentibus  legatis  ac  pnraiden- 
tious/  at  the  reading  of  a  aecree  for 
the  continuation  of  the  council  (Jan. 
18,  1561).  The  archbishop  of  Gra- 
nada (Guerrero)  headed  this  oppo- 
sition: see  Sarpi,  11.  261.  On  the 
nth  of  March  twelve  articles  of  re- 
form were  submitted  for  examina- 
tion, when  the  same  prelate  opened 
the  question  whether  residence  was 
binding  on  bishops  by  the  Divine 
law.  He  affirmed  that  it  was  so,  on 
the  ground  that  episcopacy  is  a  Di- 
vine institution.  The  papal  legates, 
on  the  contrary,  dreaded  nothing 
more  than  that  claims  to  the  ju9 


Divinum  should  be  conceded  to  aor 
save  their  master:  and  the  vtide 
which  gave  rise  to  the  contest  vis 
for  the  present  withdrawn.  See  tfae 
disputes  at  length  in  Sarpi,  u.  1^ 
■q^  338:  *n<i  cf«  Hendham,  pp> 
S48  sq. 

>  'This  assertion  [of  the  origiiul 
authority  of  bishops]  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  the  whole  ecdesisstif*! 
system.  The  independence  of  the  in* 
ferior  authorities  of  the  church, 
which  the  popes  had  so  osreAiIij 
laboured  to  keep  down,  mwt  have 
been  restored  by  the  developnient  of 
this  principle.'  Ranke,  Pcfii,  J.  537- 

^  See  the  propositions  m  Le  PUt> 
Moiwm.  y.  164  sq.,  and  fisske'i  R- 
marka  on  them,  Ihid,  p.  338,  aote. 
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permitting  priests  to  many,  of  relaxing  the  laws  on  fasting,  ^^JJ^mt  ^' 

of  erecting  schools,  of  purifying  the  breviary  and  other 

senrice-books,  of  circulating  more  intelligible  catechisms, 
and  of  reforming  conyenls.  When  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  French  prelates  he  supported 
these  Germanic  propositions  a,  pleading  more  especially  for 
communion  in  both  kinds :  and  therefore  had  the  principle 
of  *  vote  by  nations '  been  adopted  at  this  juncture,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Romish  system  would  have  imdergone 
considerable  changes.  Still  we  must  remember  that  the 
Spaniards,  though  distinguished  by  their  anti-papal  bold- 
ness and  their  clear  convictions  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy, 
united  with  Italians  in  denying  the  propriety  of  all  conces- 
sions to  the  moderate  school  of  the  Reformers,  and  that 
both  in  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  papal  parti- 
sanSy  and  in  their  diplomatic  artifices,  the  Boman  curia 
still  preserved  abundant  means  for  warding  off  the  blow 
by  which  its  independence  had  been  threatened. 

When  the  council  proved  peculiarly  intractable  •,  when  The  pope  has 
the  position  of  affairs  looked  almost  desperate,  and  no  other  vaurugotiO' 
expedient  was  at  hand  for  quieting  a  turbulent  section  of 
the  doctors  there  assembled,  the  pontiff  sought  relief  in 
private  negotiations^,  with  the  emperor,  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  also  with  the  family  of  Guise  who  then  directed 
nearly  all  the  counsels  of  the  French  monarch.     So  very 

*  See  the  Mhnoire  in  Le  Plat,  iv.  fathers  of  the  church,  whom  no  pope 
561;  Sarpi,  n.  313,  357»5i98q«  To  had  appointed,  the  ItaUans  broke 
add  to  the  oonftuion,  the  Spaniards  forth  in  a  general  outcry,  insisted  on 
and  French  reopened  the  old  quarrel  his  departure,  and  talked  of  ana- 
M  to  the  sapremacy  of  a  general  thema  and  heresy.  The  Spaniards 
council,  and  tiie  duty  of  the  pontiff  retaliated  the  anathema  on  them, 
himself  to  bow  to  its  decisions.  Sometimes  mobs  assembled,  shout- 

*  '  The  French  jested  about  the  ing  Spain !  Italy  I  Blood  flowed  in 
Holy  Ghost  being  brought  to  Trent  the  streets,  and  on  the  ground  con- 
io  a  kn^wadc.  The  Italians  talked  secrated  to  peace.'  Ranke,  Popes,  i. 
of  Spanish  eruptions  and  French  340;  Mendham,  pp.  351,253.  Owing 
diseases,  by  which  all  the  faithful  to  this  riotous  spirit  no  session  could 
were  visited  in  turn.  When  the  bi-  be  held  from  Sept.  17,  1563,  until 
shop  of  Cadiz  said,  that  there  had  July  15,  1563. 

been  renowned  bishops,   aye,   and  ^  Ranke,  /6td.  pp.  344  sq. 
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their  efecL 


COUNCIL  OF  skilful  were  these  fresh  manceuvres,  that  without  conceding 

aught  by  which   the  papal  power  would  be  materially 

abridged,  the  several  courts  were  soon  ^duced  to  inteq)08e 
and  check  the  zeal  of  their  own  representatives.  As  soon 
as  this  had  been  effected^  the  more  tiying  business  of  the 
council  was  resumed,  and  brought  to  a  more  amicable  dose. 
In  reference  even  to  the  question  of  episcopacy*,  the  Span- 
ish bishops  ultimately  yielded,  only  with  the  understanding 
that  the  words  of  the  decree  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  reproduce  their  arguments  at  any  future 
time.  Similar  adroitness  was  exhibited  in  stifling  or  re- 
straining fresh  discussions,  while  the  members  of  the  coimcil 
finally  proceeded  in  the  same  spirit  to  deliberate  on  their 
definitions  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  question  touching  the  propriety  of  administering  the 
eucharist  in  both  kinds'  had  been  warmly  discussed  and 


^  Morone,  who  had  been  the  pope's 
agent  in  mollifying  the  emperor,  left 
Innsbruck,  June  35,  1563,  after  a 
visit  of  nearly  two  months. 

'  The  revised  form  of  the  seventh 
canon  as  introduced  Oct.  30,  1561, 
was  as  follows :  '  Si  quis  dixerit  non 
fnisse  a  Christo  Domino  institutum, 
ut  essent  in  Ecclesia  catholica  epi- 
soopi,  ac  eos,  cum  in  partem  soUici- 
tudinis  a  Pontifice  Romano,  ejus  in 
terns  Vicario,  assumuntor,  non  esse 
veros  et  legitimos  episoopos,  presby- 
teris  superiores,  et  eadem  dignitate 
eademque  potestate  nonpotiri,  quam 
ad  haec  usque  tempora  obtinuerunt : 
anathema  sit.'  Mendham,  p.  348, 
note.  To  this  the  archbishop  of 
Granada  and  others  wished  to  add  a 
clause,  affirming  that  the  episcopate 
was  of  Divine  right.  The  pope  had 
endeavoured  to  parry  this  blow,  by 
declaring  that  'bishops  held  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  church,  but  in 
dependence  upon  the  pope.'  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  cham- 
pions of  episcopacy,  who  remaine<l 
mimoveable  until  July,  1563;  and 
in  the  end,  the  canon  was  pared 


down  and  resolved  into  the  two  fbl- 
lowing  ('De  Ordine,'  can.  vn.  tidj, 
so  as  to  evadeimijiieBtion  tooebio^ 
the  Divine  institution  of  bishopmn 
their  absolute  dependence  on  t^ 
pope :  'Si  quis  dixerit,  episcopoi  otc 
esse  presbyteris  superiores;  veloos 
habere    potestatem    confirmaodi  ei 
ordinandi;  vel  earn,  quam  babcDl. 
illis  esse  cum  presbyteris  commmMffl' 
vel  ordines   ab   ipais  ooUatos  sise 
populi  vel  potestaiis  secnlaiia  ooc- 
sensu  aut  vocatione  iiritos  esse;  to^ 
eo8,    qui    nee    ab    ecclesiastics  rt 
canonica  potestate  rite  ordinatiiMt 
missi  sunt,  sed  aliunde  veniont,  Ir 
gitimos  esse  verbi  et  sacrameotonp 
ministros;   anathema  sil    Si  qui> 
dixerit,    episcopos    qui   auctoriute 
Bomani  pontificis  assumuDtor,  dob 
esse  legitimos  et  veroe  episoopos.  K<i 
figmentum  hominum ;  aoathems  n^ 
Ine  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  t^ 
language  elicited  the  special  ^tv» 
of  the  Jesuit  Laines:  Hendbam,  p 
a6i :  cf.  above,  p.  304,  n.  3. 

•  The  'Dootnna  de  commanionc 
sub  utraque  specie,  et  parralonnB 
was  issued  July  16, 156a ;  butwh«ik'f 
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abfiolntelj  closed  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-second  session,  ^^5§J}i.^*' 

{Sept.  16, 1662),  when  the  majority  voted  that  it  should  he 

left  for  the  pope  to  act  therein  as  he  judged  best.  On  the 
following  day  (Sept.  17)  the  council  promulgated  its  deci-  ^SJf  **^Ji^ 
sion  with  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass :  contending  'Vom: 
among  other  things,  that  as  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  who 
once  offered  Himself  upon  the  cross  is  there  contained,  and 
immolated  without  shedding  of  blood  (^  incruente')  in  the 
Christian  sacrifice,  this  latter  is  truly  propitiatory  and  that 
by  it  we  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need^.  It  was  also  ruled  that  masses  may  be  offered  not 
only  for  the  sins  and  wants  of  Christians  while  on  earth, 
but  also  for  those  who  having  departed  this  life  are  still  in 
need  of  purification.  At  the  same  time  numerous  regulations 
were  drawn  up,  providing  for  a  better  celebration  of  this 
sacrifice,  and  in  other  ways  contributing  to  bring  about 
more  decency  and  reverence  in  public  worship*. 

The  discussion  of  the  *  sacrament  of  orders,' which  came 
next  in  point  of  time,  occasioned,  as  we  saw^  the  most  in- 
temperate controversies.  At  last,  however,  a  decree  was  pro-  ©n  ordert: 
tnulgated  (July  16,  1663)  affirming  the  reality  of  a  visible 
priesthood  which  consists  of  different  grades,  and  has  been 
^^ifted  with  peculiar  and  indelible  characteristics.  Bishops, 
it  was  also  granted,  are  in  some  respect  successors  of 


iie  dialioe  might  in  certain  cases  be 
xmceded,  was  still  a  subject  of  dis- 
cission: we  Sarpi,  ii.  339  sq.,  and 
he.  '  Decretum  super  petitione  oon- 
^essionis  calids'  in  Lib.  Symb.  Ecd, 
CaUL  I.  84. 

*  Cap.  ii.  where  it  is  added :  'Una 
^nim  eMemque  est  hostia,  idem  nunc 
>9erena  sacerdotum  ministerio,  qui 
leipsom  tone  in  cruoe  obtulit,  sola 
)fferendi  ratioue  diversa.  Cujus  qui- 
lem  oblationis,  cruentsB,  inquam, 
fmctufl  per  hanc  incruentam  uber- 
ime  percipiuntur :  tautimi  abest,  ut 
Hi  per  banc  quovis  mododerogetur.' 
rhe  meaning  of  this  decree  is  further 

B.  P. 


illustrated  bj  the  third  (of  nine) 
'canons/  which  as  usual  follow  the 
decree:  '  Si  quis dixerit,  missie  sacri- 
fidum  tantum  esse  laudLs,  et  gratia- 
rum  actionis,  aut  nudam  oommemo- 
rationem  sacrificii  in  cruce  peracti, 
non  autem  propitiatorium ;  vel  soli 
prodesse  sumenti;  neque  pro  vivis 
et  deiunctis,  pro  peccatis,  poenis, 
satisfactionibus,  et  aliis  necessita- 
tibuB  offerri  debere;  anathema  sit.' 

'  See  the  'Decretum  de  observan- 
dis  et  evitandis  in  celebratione  mis- 
8»/  Libri  Symb,  EccL  CaJthol,  I.  8^ 
sq. 

•  pp.  318,  3«o. 
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^^tbeJtt^'  apostles  ^  and  as  such  they  occupy  a  chief  place  in  the 
orders  of  the  hierarchy,  are  superior  to  priests,  and  exe- 
cute specific  functions,  as  ordination  and  confirmationJ 
The  four  dogmatic  chapters  bearing  on  these  topics  ard 
accompanied  by  eight  canons,  where  anathemas  sn 
hurled  at  many  of  the  continental  theories  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  office  and  the  need  d 
ordination '.  A  different  series  of  resolutions,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  same  time,  promoted  additional  refonsi 
among  the  bishops  and  clergy  ^  Some  of  these  indt-eJ 
were  miserably  insufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  *  refoimin^' 
states,  especially  the  French*,  whose  ambassador  spoke ai 
usual  with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  subject ;  but  the? 
protests  being  ultimately  overruled,  the  legates  once  agaa 
resolved  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  council,  and  avert. 
if  possible,  all  future  outbreaks  of  rebellion. 
onMatrijnony:  In  the  24th  scssion  (Nov.  11)  a  decree  was  issued  cb 
the  subject  of  marriage,  which,  it  is  alleged  on  the  autll(•^ 
ity  of  *  universal  tradition'  should  be  ranked  among 'tiit 
sacraments  of  the  new  law,'  while  fresh  anathemas  weif 
pronounced  on  various  misbelievers,  and  especially  « 
condemnation  of  those  who  objected  to  the  compnlsoij 
celibacy  of  regulars  and  ecclesiastics*. 


^  Gap.  iv. :  '  Proinde  sacrosancta 
svnodiu  dedarat,  prster  ceteros  eo* 
cSesiastiooB  gradiu,  episoopos,  qui  in 
Apostolorum  locum  Buccesserunt,  ad 
huDC  hierarchicum  ordinem  pnecipue 
pertiuere:'  evading  the  question, 
nowever,  touching  the  mode  in  which 
authority  has  been  tranamitted  to 
them. 

*  One  has  been  cited  above,  p.  510, 
n.  1.  Another  runs  in  this  wise: 
'Si  quis  dixerit,  non  esse  in  Novo 
Testamento  sacerdotium  visibile  et 
externum;  vel  non  esse  potestatem 
aliquam  oonsecrandi  et  otferendi 
verum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini, 
et  peccata  remittendi  et  retinendi; 


Bed  offidum  tantum,  et  nudum  i£^ 
iBterium  pTSMlicaDdi  evangdiam;  ^ 
90Bf  qui  non  predicant^  prorsm  c* 
esBe  saoerdotes;  anathema  at:'  ^ 
I.  cf.  ChemnitSy  Examen,  Fvt.  n 

pp.  239»  «40. 
>  Liiri  Symb,  Eecl,  CtAd,  XL  n< 

■q. 

*  Sarpi  (n.  558  "qO  gw« J  f 
account  of  their  'Articles  of  W; 
formation'  submitted  to  the  ooisk'-: 
at  the  beginning  of  1563,  toA  ^ 
of  the  protestation  <^  I>u  Fenirf 
(in.  118  sq.),  and  its  coiiMqodKt* 

(pp.  159  sq.) 
»  'Siquisdixerit,dcneosm»«r3 

ozdinibus  constitutos,  vel  regiiitfv< 
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The  last  session  was  opened  Dec.  3,  and  on  that  and  ^^j[f^  ^^ 
the  following  day  the  body  of  Bomish  doctrine  may  be 

arid  to  have  been  perfected.  Decrees  were  P^T^l^®!^^  ^^oSSSSTS^' 
respecting  purgatory,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  *»*»*»»  "^ 
of  images  and  relics,  and  the  granting  of  indulgences.  Of 
purgatory  almost  nothing  is  defined^,  except  that  snch  a 
itate  or  place  exists,  and  that  the  souls  detained  therein 
ire  really  aided  by  the  suffirages  of  the  faithful  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  invocation  of  saints  is  justified 
apoQ  the  ground  that  holy  men  departed  continue  to  offer 
np  petitions  for  us,  and  that  it  is  good  and  useful  to  desire 
their  sympathy  and  ask  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
intercessions^.  Images,  those  doctors  argued,  ought  to 
receive  due  veneration ;  not  because  they  have  any  divinity 
or  virtue  in  them,  but  because  by  honouring  them,  the 
honour  is  reflected  or  transmitted  from  them  toLse  brings 
whom  they  represent:  while  pardons  or  indulgences  are 
justified,  and  said  to  have  been  always  granted,  because 
the  Church  originally  received  the  power  of  so  acting 
bam  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  because  indulgences  must 
prove  highly  serviceable  to  the  Christian.  Yet  with  refer- 
ence to  all  these  controverted  topics",  considerable  care  is 


eutxtaAem  soleiiiiiiter  profeasoe,  poese 
aatnmanium  oantranere,  contrac- 
lamqiiQ  TsUdiun  esse,  non  obstante 
leg«  ecdesiastica,  yel  voto ;  et  oppo- 
otiaa  nil  aliud  esse,  qoam  danmare 
matrimonimn ;  posseque  onmes  oon- 
tnhera  matrimoniuxn,  qui  non  een- 
tiuot  se  castitataSf  etiam  si  earn  Tove- 
riot,  habere  donum;  anathema  sit; 
com  Dens  id  recte  petentibus  non 
dcnegety  nee  patiatnr  nos  sapra  id, 
quod  posanmua,  tentari:'  can.  rz. 

*  The  Cbfee^«MMtfi2ama»u«  (Part. 
L  cap.  VI.  qu.  3)  supplies  the  defici- 
ency as  follows :  '  Pmterea  est  pur- 
gatorius  ignis,  quo  piorum  anima 
ad  definitum  tempua  cruciatCB  ex- 
pUntor,  Qt  eis  in  stemam  patriam 
ingressus  patere  possit,  in  quam  nihil 


(xunqninatum  ingreditur.' 

7  'Bios,  -vero,'  it  is  added,  'qui 
noffant  sanctos,  etema  felicitate  in 
ofluo  fruentes,  iuTOcandoe  esse ;  aut 
qui  asserunty  vel  illos  pro  hominibus 
non  orare ;  Tel  eorum,  ut  pro  nobis 
etiam  singulis  orent,  inyooationein 
esse  idololatriam ;  Tel  pugnare  cum 
verbo  Dei,  adversarique  honori  unius 
mediatoris  Bei  et  hominum  Jesu 
Christi;  vel  stultum  esse,  in  ooelo 
regnantibuB  vooe,  vel  mente  suppli- 
cara;  impie  sentire:'  cf.  Chemnitz, 
Eeamen,  Part.  ii.  pp.  136  sq. 

^  Thus  with  regard  to  indulgences 
the  decree  continues :  '  Abusus  yero, 
qui  in  his  irrepserunt,  et  quorum  oc- 
caaione  insigne  hoc  indufgentiarum 
nomen  ab  Enreticis  blasphematur, 
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^^^^  ^^  manifested  by  the  conncil  to  banish  some  of  the  more 

scandalous  practices  which  had  been  frequent,  if  not  general 

in  the  period  just  preceding.  The  only  point  in  which  the 
vehement  protests  of  Reformers  were  entirely  inefficacious, 
was  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  That, 
although  the  limitation  of  it  had  been  foremost  in  the 
thoughts  of  many  persons  by  whom  the  council  was 
promoted,  is  not  sensibly  reduced  in  any  one  of  the 
decrees  ^  On  the  contrary,  the  life  of  Christendom,  so  fsn 
as  it  depended  on  the  see  of  Rome,  was  thereby  made  to 
centre  more  and  more  completely  in  the  person,  will,  and 
wishes  of  the  popes.  The  oscillations  of  that  mediating 
party,  who  were  anxious  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Reform- 
ation to  profit  by  the  zeal  and  learning  of  such  men  u 
Luther,  were  seldom  visible  after  the  promulgation  of  ihc 
rigorous'  edicts  fabricated  in  the  middle  of  the  siicteentk 
century.  Still  these  edicts  wrought  a  multitude  of  changti 
which  imparted  new  vitality  to  the  administrative  system  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Discipline  was  often  re-established  b 
the  diocese,  the  convent,  and  the  parish.  Pluralities  wer«  aC 


Praetiealr^ 
/oma. 


emendfttos  et  oorrectos  cupiens,  pr»- 
senti  decreto  generaliter  statult,  pra- 
Y08  qiuBstUB  omnes  pro  his  oonse- 
quendifl)  undo  plurima  in  Christiano 
populo  abuBuum  causa  fluxit,  omuiuo 
abolendoB  esse.  Ceteros  vero,  qui  ex 
superstitione,  ignorantia,  irreveren- 
tia,  aut  aliunde  quomodocumque 
provenerunt;  cum  ob  multiplicefl 
looorum  et  provinciarum  apud  quas 
bi  oomznittuntur  comipteias  com- 
mode uequeant  specialiter  probiberi, 
mandat  omnibus  episoopis,  ut  dill- 
genter  quisque  bujusmodi  abusus 
eoclesiiB  susb  oolligat,  eosque  in  prima 
synodo  provinciali  referat,  etc.  :*  cf. 
Chemnitz,  Part.  III.  pp.  43  sq.  One 
more  decree  was  added  on  the  same 
occasion,  '  De  delectu  ciborum,  jeju- 
niis  et  diebus  feetis.' 

^  See  above,  p.  311,  n.  4.    On  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  meetings  a 


.".I 


special  provision  (c.  xzi.)  wbm  b 
sorted  with  the  same  object  -.  '  Fw> 
tremo  sancta  synodus,  omnia  et  sL* 
gula,  sub  quibuscumque  damral-  ^ 
verbis,  que  de  morum  reforautio:^ 
atque  eoclesiastica  disdplina,  tain  .oi^ 
fel.   rec.    Paulo  III.  ac  Julio  lH 
quam  sub  beatissimo  Pio  FV.,  pott. 
ficibus  maximis,  in  hoc  sacro  coco 
statuta  sunt,  dedarat,   ita  deoro 
fuisse,  ut  in  his  mtlva  wemperauett'** 
taa  tecUs  apoMoUea  et  fit,  et  esse  ::.- 
telligatur.'   Libr,  Spitb.  Ecel.  CaU -l 
II.  2 1 4.    The  feelings  of  the  mftjo«* ti 
were  further  shewn  by  oommittxr 
to  the  pontiff  the  fonnatioD  of  & 
Catalogut   Liirorum  prok&ildnt^ 
the  preparation  of  a  OOeekitm  <r^ 
Caieehinnus  Momanmtt  whidi  spp:^>' 
ed  under  his  auspices  in  t^66i.  an  i 
the  purification  of  the  Brrviarf  aa ' 
Missal:  cf.  Mendham,  pp.  510  H 
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discountenanced ;  appeals  and  dispensations  made  less  fre-  ^^^rbnt^^ 

quent  and  practicable,     A  higher  class  of  seminaries  was 

established  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
clergy ;  stricter  roles  were  now  drawn  up  for  the  direction 
of  their  lives  and  ministrations ;  while  the  articles  of  faith', 
to  be  hereafter  pressed  upon  the  conscience  of  the  pastor 
ind  expounded  to  his  flock,  were  often  less  erratic,  impious 
ind  revolting,  than  the  speculations  of  some  MedisBval 
lectors'. 

Before  quitting  Trent,  the  members  of  the  council*  in  one  coi^rmatum 
)od7  formally  afBxed  their  signatures  to  the  official  acts.  ^«. 
)q  that  occasion  the  number  amounted  to  two  hundred 
ind  fifty-five,  of  whom  four  were  papal  legates,  two  cardi- 
lals,  three  patriarchs,  twenty-five  archbishops,  one  hun- 
bed  and  sixty-eight  bishops,  thirty-nine  proctors  of  absen- 
ees,  seven  abbots,  and  seven  generals  of  religious  orders. 
Nothing  will  more  satisfactorily  evince  the  party-bias  un- 
let which  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  conducted, 
han  the  fact  that  of  this  number  one  hundred  and  eighty-* 
line  were  Italians,  some  of  them  mere  creatures,  not  to  say 
tipendiaries,  of  the  Boman  curia.  On  the  6th  of  Janu- 
iry,  1564,  the  decrees  of  the  council  were  confirmed  by 
i  papal  instrument  ^y  which  gave  the  only  sanction  that 


'  A  Bhort  Bumxnary  of  this  was 
imushed  by  what  ia  often  called  the 
^TteA  of  Pius  IV.,  or  *  Forma  /ura- 
MK/i  Profetnonia  Fidei,  a  cath^ 
IndibaB  et  superioribuB  ecdesiis,  yel 
'wneficiia  coram  animaruin  habenti* 
bos,  et  locis  Regularinm  et  Militia- 
nim  prafidendiB,  observaDda:'  in 
Libr.  Symbol.  £ed,  Oathol.  I.  9S- 
100. 

'  '  I  hold  it»'  says  Ranke  {Feform. 
1. 168,  note),  '  to  be  the  iiindamental 
error  of  Mohler^s  Symbolik,  that  he 
coDiiden  the  dogma  of  the  councU 
of  Trent  as  the  doctrine  from  which 
ihib  Protestants  seceded ;  whilst  it  is 
pmch  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that 
itoelf  prodnoed  Protestantism  by  a 


reaction/ 

*  See  the  subscriptions  in  Lihr, 
Symbol  n.  2  20  sq.,  and  a  brief  account 
of  the  'fathers,'  'orators'  (ambassa* 
dors),  and  divines,  who  took  part  in 
some  or  all  of  the  proceedings  dniinff 
this  last  period  of  the  council,  Ibid. 
pp.  «44  sq. 

'  Ibid,^.  331  sq. :  cf.  Sarpi,  m. 
903  sq.  This  '  bulla  oonfirmatiouis ' 
absolutely  inhibits  all  private  inter- 
pretations of  the  synodal  acts,  and 
reserves  the  privileges  of  sole  ex* 
podtor  to  the  Romish  see:  'Ad 
vitandum  pneterea  perversionem  et 
oonfusionem,  qusB  oriri  posset,  si 
unicuique  liceret,  prout  ei  libeiet,  in 
deoieta  ooncilii  oommentarios  et  in* 
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couNcni  OF  was  wanting  to  render  the  decisions  yalid  in  the  eyes 

those  who  recognised  the  infallibility  of  the  pontiff.    B 

although  a  large  majority  of  Christians  in  the  Romii 
communion  were  thus  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  edic 
of  this  synod,  it  was  found  distasteful  in  some  qnartei 
and  has  never  yet  been  able  to  command  a  plenary  obec 
ence  from  the  Gallicans  of  France^. 

In  executing  the  mandates  of  the  pope  and  his  Tride; 
tine  doctors,  several  prelates  of  the  age  displayed  no  ord 
nary  zeal  and  vigilance,  and  reaped  on  every  side  a  harre 
of  *  conversions.*  For  example,  six  provincial  council 
held  at  Milan  under  Carlo  Borromeo',  between  the  jei 
1666  and  1682,  abound  with  indications  of  the  new  an 
better  spirit  which  had  permeated  many  dioceses  in  con 
munion  with  the  Roman  pontiff.  Yet  the  brilliant  victori< 
of  the  counter-reformation  party  are  frequently  ascribabi 
to  different  agencies.  These  were,  first,  the  luquisitioDr  ^ 
secondly,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  time  when  the 
were  both  called  into  existence  and  proceeded  at  all  hazartj 
to  repel  and  counterwork  the  enemies  of  Rome,  the  po; 
was  actually  dethroned  in  more  than  half  of  Europe.  Tli 
various  provinces  of  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain  wei 
entirely  lost,  a  large  majority  of  the  Germanic  states,  wh 


terpretationeB  Biiaa  edere;  apoitolica 
ftuotoritate  inhibemui  omnibuB,  tarn 
eoolesiasticis  peraonifl,  cujuscumque 
•mi  ordinifl,  oonditioius  et  gradus, 
quam  laicii,  auocumque  honors  ao 
potestate  pneditis,  pnelatiB  quidem 
■ub  interdicUmgressuB  ecclesioB,  aliia 
▼ero,  quicunque  fuerint^  sub  ezccmi- 
municationis  late  ■enteiitias  poBnia, 
ne  quis  sme  auoturitate  nostra  au- 
deat  ulloB  commentarioe,  gloesaa, 
annotationeB,  scholia,  ullumve  om- 
nino  interpretationiB  genus  super 
tpsiuB  oonoilii  deoretis  quocumque 
modo  edere,  aut  quidquam  quocum- 
que  nomine,  etiam  sub  prateztu 
nu^oris  deoretonim  oorroborationis 


aut  exeoutionis  aliove  qusBito  oo^ 
statuere.  Si  cui  vero  in  ret  al^^ 
obscuriuB  dictum  et  statotam  ftu«j 
eamque  ob  causam  inteipreUtKS 
aut  decisione  aliqua  egere  ^^ 
fuerit ;  ascendat  ad  locum*  qo*^ 
DominuB  el^t,  ad  sedem  vidtbt^ 
apostolicam,  omnium  fideliuinm*^ 
tram,  cujus  auctoritatem  etiftm  ipi 
sancta  synodus  tarn  raverenteri^ 
novit.'  I 

1  See  Ck>urayer*8  Ditcowi  IT^ 
rique  on  this  subject^  at  the  evl  ^ 
Sarpi,  m.  1^5 — 343.  J 

«  Labbe,  xv.  a^a,  337,  3^S»  4^ 

*  See  aboTe^  pp.  131,  i3>-        I 
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liad  been  influenced  exclusively  by  Wittenberg  divines,    ^^5^^' 

aod  very  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  roused  by  emissaries 

from  Ziirich  on  the  one  side  and  Greneva  on  the  other,  had 
declared  themselves  uncompromising  foes  of  Medissval 
tenets ;  in  Ireland,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  nay,  the  Netherlands  and 
France  itself,  the  same  discordant  elements  were  now  every- 
where at  work,  and  threatened  to  produce  an  utter  abnega- 
tion of  the  papal  supremacy. 

We  have  seen  already  how  these  elements  were  Modi^ationa 
counteracted  and  suppressed  in  Spain^,  in  Italy'  and<<on. 
other  provinces  of  Europe*,  where  popes  and  emperors 
had  full  sway,  and  dared  to  execute  the  ancient  edicts^ 
for  exterminating  schism  and  misbelief.  It  was  pope 
Paul  rV.,  while  yet  a  cardinal,  whose  ardour  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  fresh  tribunal  for  the  whole  world,  analo* 
gpud  to  that  which  had  consumed  so  many  holocausts 
of  Moors  and  Jews  and  Protestants  in  the  peninsula  of 
Spain.  The  bull*  which  authorised  this  institution  was 
published  July  21,  1542.  The  immediate  consequence  in 
Italy  was  a  general  reign  of  terror,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 


*  Above,  pp.  loiy  104. 

'  Abore^  pp.  io8,  109. 

^  Above,  pp.  160,  161.  On  the 
occanonal  reappearance  of  Inquisi- 
tors in  Germany  and  France  at  the 
early  stages  of  the  Reformation,  see 
Limborch,  HiM.  0/  the  Inquisition, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  xxviii.  Lond.  1731. 

'  See  Middle  Age,  p.  310,  and 
n.  3. 

^  Six  carditfalB  (of  whom  the  fu- 
tore  pontiff,  Paul  IV.  was  one)  were 
then  made  inqaisitors-general  'in 
all  Christian  nations  whatsoever.' 
The  following  is  the  substance  of 
their  instructions  as  abridged  by 
liimborch  (Ibid.  ch.  zxix. :  Vol.  I. 
p.  151):  'To  proceed  without  the 
ordinaries,  against  all  hereticks,  and 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  their  accom- 
plices   and   abettois,    of  whatever 


state^  degree^  order,  condition,  and 
pre-eminence,  and  to  punish  them, 
and  confiscate  their  goods :  to  depute 
a  procurator-fiscal,  notary  and  other 
officials  necessary  to  the  aforesaid 
affiur:  to  degrade  and  deliver  over 
to  the  secular  court  by  any  prelate 
deputed  by  them,  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy  in  holy  orders:  to 
curb  opposers,  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  secular  arm,  and  to  do 
every  thing  else  that  should  be  neces- 
sary: to  substitute  everywhere  In- 
quisitors, with  the  same  or  a  limited 
power:  to  take  cognizance  of  appeals 
from  other  Inquisitors  to  them:  to 
cite,  forbid  and  absolve,  in  the  court 
and  out  of  it,  simply  or  condition- 
ally, from  all  ecclesiastical  sentences, 
censures  and  punishments,  all  that 
phottld  appeal  to  them.' 
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large  band  of  academics  and  reformers  fled  and  sought  a 
home  bejond  the  Alps,  especially  in  Switzerland.  Hence 
a  leading  principle  of  the  Inquisitor  was  that  '  to  heretics, 
and  especially  to  Calvinists,  no  toleration  must  be  granted  ^' 
When  cardinal  Caraffa  was  himself  exalted  to  the  papal 
chair  (1565),  the  rigours  of  the  Inquisition  were,  if  possi- 
ble, intensified  ^  To  him  is  also  due  the  publication  of  a 
fuller  Index  librarum  prohibitorum^  (1559),  by  which  he 
hoped  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  dry  up  the  main 
sources  of  heretical  pravity,  if  he  could  not  stifle  eveiT 
whisper  which  was  raised  against  the  pontiff  and  the 
schoolmen.  In  a  constitution^  of  Pius  V.  (1566),  a  fresh 
demand  was  made  of  absolute  obedience  to  the  mandates  of 
the  Inquisitor-general:  princes,  judges,  and  all  secular 
magistrates,  were  earnestly  implored  to  lend  their  help, 
and,  under  the  succeeding  popes^,  the  organisation  of  this 
merciless  tribunal  was  still  more  developed,  and  treatises* 
drawn  up  for  the  instruction  of  the  various  oflicials  now 
employed  in  carrying  out  its  sanguinary  objects.    Yet  the 


^  See  Can&*B  rules  in  Bauke, 
Popet,  I.  9X1,  113. 

*  His  peremptoiy  bull  of  March 
I,  1550,  18  printed  at  length  in  Bay- 
nM.Annai.  £e^.  ad  an.  1559,  §  14. 
— ^Another  proof  of  his  disposition 
was  shewn  in  the  establishment  of 
the  feetiyal  of  San  Dominico  in  ho- 
nour of  the  great  Inquisitor  (Ranke, 
Ihid,  I.  314) :  cf.  above,  p.  316,  n.  9. 

*  The  first  of  these  Indieet  ap- 
peared in  149,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  papal  legate  at  Venice,  Joh. 
della  Caaa:  but  its  effects  were 
slight  compared  with  those  produced 
by  the  edict  of  Paul  IV.  See  it 
with  notes  among  the  Work*  of  Ver- 
gerius  (i.  936).  The  immediate  con- 
sequences of  it  are  thus  described  by 
a  oontemporaiy,  Natalis  Comes, 
quoted  by  Gieseler,  m.  u  p.  510, 
n.  35 :  'Tanta  concremata  est  omnis 
generis  Ubrorum  ubique  oopia  et 
multitudo,  ut  IVojanum  prope  inoen* 


dium,  si  in  unum  odlati  fvamBi> 
apparere  posset.  Nulla  enim  fuit 
bibliotheca  vel  privata  vd  paWka. 
qu»  fuerit  inmiunis  ab  ea(wie,ac 
non  prope  ezinanita.'  See  more  ob 
these  subjects  in  Mendfaam's  Lite- 
rary  PoUcff  of  tke  Chwrek  of  Bern, 
&a,  anded.  Lond.  1830:  Mid*B»- 
dem  apology  for  the  Inquintioii  in 
Balmez,  Protettantitm  and  C(Mt' 
dty,  c.  XXXTI.     Ene.  tzansl. 

*  Limboroh,  Ibid,  T.  151,  153- 
■  Ibid,  pp.  153  sq. 

•  Two  of  these  were  the  li^<^ 
the  Inquisition,  by  Bernard  of  Como, 
with  annotations  by  Francis  P<!f » 
(Rom.  1584).  and  in  the  foBowra? 
year  Eymeric's  Direetory  rf  ^  '*' 
quitUon,  with  the  oommentanes  o( 
Pegna.  Other  worki  relating  to  tw 
subject  win  be  found  in  a  crfl«faoo 
entitled  TraeUUvs  lUtutrhm  J^ 
oofWtOtorwn  de  OrimimaUhni  I^' 
mHfmia,  Venet.  1584. 
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harslmess  and  inhumanity  of  these  measures  often  issued  JBsuira 
in  their  own  defeat  A  few  southern  states  of  Christendom 
alone  accepted  the  intervention  of  the  *Holy  Office;'  the 
rest  excluding  it  either  from  religious  principle,  or  from  a 
dread  lest  the  atrocities  which  it  perpetrated  should  pro- 
voke a  general  rising  of  their  subjects  and  imperil  the 
established  forms  of  faith  uid  worship. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  current  of  the  Reformation 
was  retarded,  and  occasionally  reversed,  by  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits.  The  founder  of  this  body,  it  is  true,  ignaHui  hoy- 
himself  took  part  in  the  remodelling  of  the  Inquisition ''y 
hat  the  principles  on  which  his  followers  acted  were  per- 
suasive and  pacific.  Ignatius  Loyola*  (I^go  Lopez  de 
^^ecalde),  the  youngest  scion  of  a  noble  Spanish  house,  was 
l)om  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa  (14^1),  and  educated  at 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Though  not  un- 
tainted by  the  vices  of  his  age  and  station,  Ignatius,  even 
in  his  early  manhood,  and  when  thirsting  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  perfect  soldier,  gave  some  passing  intimations 
of  his  future  destiny  •.  By  nature  ardent,  visionary,  and 
romantic,  all  these  tendencies  were  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped during  a  long  illness  caused  by  wounds  which  he 
received  in  defending  Fampeluna  against  the  French  in 
1521.  The  tales  of  chivalry,  by  which  his  youthftd  imagi- 
nation had  been  fired,  were  then  exchanged  for  the  Legenda 
Aurea,  and  other  writings  more  or  less  distinguished  by 
the  same  phantastic  spirit.  Stimulated  by  the  glowing  *<««««^«*^ 
and  unworldly  pictures  there  presented,  he  resolved  to 
dedicate  himself  in  ftiture  to  the  service  of  religion,  and 
emulate  the  deeds  of  Christ,  St  Francis,  and  St  Dominic  ^^ 

*  Ranke,  Pope»^  I.  ii  i.  ^  He  actually  composed  a  romanoe 

^  See  the  earliegt  Live$  of  him  in  of  chivalry,  the  hero  of  which  was 

the  Ada  Sanctorum,  Jul.  Tom.  Yii.  the  firat  Apostle:  Banke,  Pope$,  l« 

pp.  634  sq. ;   and  et.  Is.  IV^ylor's  1S2. 

Loyola  and  Jetuiiigm  in  Us  RudimentM,  ^^  'Aderat  interim  divina  miseri- 

Load.  1849,  '"^^  BuBz,  Die  Geadl'  oordia,  qus  ex  leotione  recenti  his 

«Aa/i( /em,  Mainz,  1853.  cogitationibus  alias  sabjiciebat  Com 
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Aooordinglj  an  his  recovery  he  tare  hnnself  awaj  from  all 
his  kindred  and  assaciates ;  he  visited  the  hennits  in  the 
solitudes  of  HontBexiat;  on  the  eve  of  the  Amnmciatioii^ 
1522,  he  suspended  his  lance  and  shield  hefore  a  wonder-^ 
working  image  of  the  Virgin^y  abandoning  theiehy  a  tem- 
poral for  a  spiritoal  knighthood ;  and  as  he  was  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  enormity  of  moral  evil,  his  austerities 
became  more  rigorons,  and  his  self-reproaches  more  em- 
phatic and  enduring.  Yet  unlike  the  Wittenberg  reformer, 
who  was  then  secluded  also,  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  Igna- 
tius Loyola  had  only  a  slender  knowledge  of  die  Scriptmes :  i 
he  had  never  been  distinctly  pointed  to  the  way  of  recon- 
ciliation with  Grod,  nor  to  the  real  souzoe  of  spiritual  man- 
liness and  grace.  When  consolation  came  at  last,  its  origin! 
was  in  a  series  of  reveries  and  visions',  where,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  very  deepest  mysteiy  of  the  Christian  £uth  w&3 
sensibly  revealed  to  him,  and  so  imprinted  on  the  soul  that 
neither  life  nor  death  could  afterwards  obliterate  the  imagv*, 
nor  disturb  the  secret  current  of  his  joy. 


enim  ▼Ham  Christi  domini  nostri  ao 
■anctomm  legeret^  turn  ipad  se  oo« 
gitabat^  aecumqae  ita  ooUig<ebat: 
<^d  fi  ego  hoc  agerem,  quod  fecit 
beatOB  Fraodaciu?  Quid  n  boc, 
quod  beatas  Dommicost'  Acta  on- 
fa^nuttaia,  aa  above,  §  i. 

^  All  tbia  waa  conceived  in  the 
■pirit  of  ancient  chivaliy:  'Itaqne 
Btatuit  ad  amut  aoa  (at  inter  milites 
dicitur)  vigiliaa  ag«n  tota  node  nna 
neqne  sedena  neque  jaoena,  aed  vide- 
aim  atana  et  flezna  genua  ante  ahare 
DominsnoatiflB  Montia  Serrati,  ubi 
▼estimenta  ana  deponero  atatnerat, 
et  Chriati  arma  indnere'  etc. :  Ibid. 
I  17.  To  tbia  period  it  ia  nsual  to 
refer  tbe  compoeitlon  of  hia  eztra- 
ordinarj  Eaerriiia  SjnriiuaUa  (often 
printed),  the  idea  of  which  waa  aug- 
seated  by  a  aimilar  work  of  Garcia 
da  CSaneroa  (Raake^  Pop^  l«  333, 
iiote)«  The  £zereiaea  oocaaionjdiy 
breathe  the   aame   militaiy  apirit^ 


Chriat  and  Hia  boat  encamped  at 
Jeruaalem,  being  opposed  to  Sataa; 
and  hia  boat  wboae  metropolia  faij| 
at  Babylon,    llurty  days  are  d«Tot- 1 
ed  to  the  performance  of  these  exer^  i 
ciaea,  in  order  that  the  apirit  mav  W ' 
thoa  thoroiighly  concentrated  on  h- 1 
aelf,  and  the  religiona  fkofcj  stjan^n- 
lated  to  bi^^ier  meaaurea  of  ecatatst: ' 
contemplation.   Hie  work^  howtever, 
ia  oomparakhreiy  apeakiog  iiDcntbT:< 
aiastic,  which  baa  led  to  the  hypo- 
theaia  that  the  firat  draft  of  Ignatios 
Loyola  waa  materially  alterad  in  8ub> 
aeauoit  reviaiona. 

'  Thus  at  Manrisa,  where  be  re- 
peated the  aaoetic  practacea  in  whicli 
he  engaged  at  Montaenaty  *  hestoai 
fixed  on  the  atepa  of  San  Dominico 
and  wept  aloud:  for  be  thought  in 
that  moment  the  myatary  of  the  Hdj 
Trinity  waa  viaibiy  revealed  to  him. 
TIm  whole  day  he  i^x>ke  of  nothing 
"  iWtf.  I.  iSS. 
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After  wandenng  in  this  mood  as  far  as  Jeruflalem    JBstnrs. 


(1523),  in  the  hope  of  there  accelerating  the  conversion  oi Formatumqfa 
infidels,  Ignatins  went  to  Barcelona,  Alcala,  and  finally  to  rUuJkn^, 
Paris  (1628),  where  he  thought  to  qualify  himself  for  more 
efficient  pubUc  teaching  by  a  regular  course  of  study.  Such 
a  course,  however,  proved  distasteful  to  him^  and  instead 
of  falling  cordially  into  the  habits  of  the  university,  he  la- 
boured with  no  ordinary  tact  to  spread  his  own  enthusiastic 
and  aaoetic  principles  among  the  more  able  of  his  fellow 
students.  Two  whom  he  especially  influenced*  were  Faber, 
a  Savoyard,  and  Xavier,  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  in  their 
society  it  was  that,  in  a  cell  of  the  college  of  St  Barbara  at 
Paris,  he  suggested  and  discussed  the  first  idea  of  the 
*  Company  of  Jesus*.'  When  matu^ed^  their  chivalrous 
project  was  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  absolute  poverty  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  edifi- 
cation of  Christians ;  or  should  obstacles  arise  and  frustrate 
this  intention,  they  vowed  to  place  themselves  unreservedly 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pope  for  any  kind  of  service  he 
thought  proper  to  enjoin. 

In  the  beginning  of  1537,  we  find  Ignatius  Loyola  with 


'  'Qnoties  ftndiebat  magistnun 
pralegentezn,  tam  nmltiB  iDteriur- 
baluitiiT  spiritnaiibiu  rebus,  ut  au- 
dire  aitente  ntm  poaMt.'  Acta  atUi- 
guimmOf  §  82.  This  eccentricity, 
which  in  Spain  exposed  him  to  the 
sospicion  of  '  Lntheranism,'  wba  still 
objec^nable  in  the  eyes  of  the  au- 
thoritiea.  He  completed  his  college 
course,  however,  learning  Latin,  gra* 
doating  in  philosophy,  and  studying 
theology  under  the  care  of  the  Bo- 
minicaoB. 

*  See  Banke'sdeseription,  asftboye, 
pp.  193  sq.  Excepting  Faber  all  the 
earliett  oonyerts  were  Spaniards,  e,g, 
Sahneroo,  LaineE  and  Bobadilla. 

'  The  name  (in  Spanish,  Compania 
de  Jesus)  when  first  chosen,  was  de- 
signed to  maik  the  spiritual  knight- 


hood of  the  members.  '  Placuit  cm- 
nibufl,*  writes  one  of  the  biographers 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  {Ada  Sand.  Jul. 
Tom.  Yli.  p.  471),  'ut  a  militari 
Yocabulo  S(Mnetas  Jesu  (suis  enim 
oohorfcibus  milites,  quae  yulgo  Soci- 
etates  seu  Gompagnias  appellant,  ab 
ipeis  fere  ducibus  nomen  indunt)  ap- 
pellaretur.' 

^  In  1534,  the  year  when  the  pa- 
al  supremacy  was  destroyed  in  Eng^ 
nd,  Ignatius  and  his  party  met  in 
the  crypt  of  the  church  of  Mont- 
martre,  on  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion, and  after  reoeiving  the  Euchar^ 
ist  from  Faber,  already  a  priest, 
bound  themselves  together  by  a  so- 
lemn oath  and  completed  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  service  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Virgin. 
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JB8UIT&  eight  of  his  companions  at  Venice*,  ready  to  embark  upon 
ch^ge  in  iu  their  eastern  pilgrimage.  But  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  made  it  necessary  to 
abandon  their  idea  of  labouring  in  Palestine.  Meanwhile 
they  associated  themselves  with  Caraffa,  who  had  lately 
taken  part  in  founding  the  confraternity  of  Theatins'^  and. 
entering  into  priest's  orders,  opened  their  sacred  warEare  in 
the  bold  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  their  leader,  by  preach- 
ing penitence  and  practising  such  acts  of  self-renunciation 
as  were  then  almost  unknown  in  the  voluptuous  towns  of 
Lombardy  and  central  Italy.  In  1543,  the  new  order  re- 
ceived the  unconditional  approbation  of  the  pontiffs.  He 
saw  in  it  the  aptest  instrument  which  that  age  supplied  for 
warding  off  the  bold  aggressions  on  his  own  supremacy^. 

^  There  the  membera  of  the  nM- 
oent  order  remained  a  year,  worldng 
in  partiee  of  three  eacl^  for  the  con- 
Ternon  of  profligates. 

*  This  order,  which  arose  in  1524, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  Gaetano  da 
Thiene  and  Caraffis  was  intended  to 
meet  the  cry  for  some  thorough  re- 
formation of  the  dergy :  see  Helyot^ 
BUt,  dm  Ordrea  Beligtemx,  it.  76  sq. 
The  members  were  priests  bound  by 
monastic  vows,  and  pledged  to  the 
duties  of  preaching,  adimnistration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  visiting  the 
sick.  Many  of  their  sermons  were 
deliTered  in  the  open  air.  The  Bar- 
nabites,  founded  at  Milan  in  1530 
were  a  kindred  order:  Helyot,  Ibid, 
IV.  106  sq.    Paris,  1793. 

*  See  the  various  documents  in 
Littera  apottoUca,  quibu§  InttihUiOf 
Cai^flrmaiio  el  varia  PrivUegia  oonti* 
meniurSocietatitJenk,  Antverp.  1655. 
As  early  as  Sept.  37,  1540,  Uie  pon- 
tiff confirmed  the  rules  of  the  order, 
but  limited  the  number  of  members 
to  sixty.  Of  these,  Ignatius  was 
elected  president,  or  general,  with 
the  most  arbitrary  powers,  so  that 
the  fortune,  person,  and  oonsdenoe 
of  the  whole  fraternity  were  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  the  one  principle  of 


action  in  the  Jesuit  was  nmple  »oJ 
unreasoning  obedience.  As  one  of  this 
order  boasted  in  the  following  cest- 
tury:  '  Volvitur  et  revolvitur  homi- 
nts  unius  nutu  Sodetatis  univens 
tanta  moles,  moreri  £acilis,  difficiiii 
oommoveri'  (quoted  in  Gieseler,  in. 
iL  p.  603,  n.  3). 

*  Thus  in  the  Formula  Viteitdi  of 
tiie  order,  as  ai^uroved  by  the  pope 
{LiUenB  apodol,,  as  above,  pp.  9«l-)> 
the  general  statement  of  obedience  to 
him,   as  the  'Vicar  of  Chiirt'  b 
heightened  by  the  following  pesBSget 
'  Ad  majorem  tamen  nostrs  Societs* 
tis  hunulitatem  [self-surrender  aixi 
the  suppression  of  all  human  instincti 
being   among  its  first   piinciplefl], 
ac  perfeotam  nniuscujoaque  mortifi- 
cationem,  et  voluntatum  noetnnun 
abnegationem  summopere  condao^ 
judicavimus,  nmgulot  not  mUra  iU»d 
eommmne  vineulnm  tpeciaU  ttto  at 
trinf^,  ita  ut  quidquid  modemiB  et 
alii  Bomani  Pontifioes  pro  tempore 
ezistentes  jusserint,   ad  profectoiQ 
animarum    et    fidei  propsgstioDeD 
pertinens,  et  ad  qnascunque  protin' 
cias  nos  mittere  voluerint,  sine  nS^ 
tergiversatiooe  ant  exoontiene,  3; 
lico,  quantum  in  nobis  fuerit,  eseqni 
teneamur;  sive  miaenmt  bos  sd Tor 
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The  Jesuits  by  their  rules  were  secnlaxized  fax  more  than  jimuits. 
any  of  their  predecessors.  They  were  liberated  from  offices  charaet^rutkt 
of  common  worship,  which  not  only  absorbed  the  time  of 
a  conventual  order,  but  seriously  impaired  the  force  and 
freedom  of  its  action  on  the  world  around  it :  while  their 
zeal  was  uniformly  directed  to  those  objects  made  impera- 
tive by  the  moral  agitations  of  that  epoch, — plain  and 
earnest  preaching,  the  work  of  guiding  and  relieving  con- 
sciences by  means  of  the  confessional,  and  most  of  all  the 
superintending  of  educational  establishments  and  otherwise 
securing  the  affections  and  co-operation  of  the  young'^. 

Of  all  the  marvels  that  distinguish  the  Reformation- /tofao^d^iro- 
period,  the  progress  of  this  Order  is  among  the  most  extra-  mum  qt 
ordinary.     In  Spain,  in  Italy,   in  Portugal,   a  crowd  of   "'^^* 
enthusiastic  converts  flocked  to  it  from  all  gradations  of 
society*.     Schools  and  colleges,  under  the  management  of 
Jesuits,  were  built,  enlarged,  and  multiplied  continually. 
In  some  of  these  the  learning  was  at  first  directly  secular ; 
but  the  spirit  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  sobered  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  was  ever  present  in  such  gifted  teachers  as  Lainez 
and  Canisius;  operating  with  unwonted  power  upon  the 
feelings  and  imagination  of  the  pupils,  and  establishing  in 
every  province  a  kind  of  *  spiritual  standing-army,'  which 
was  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  do  battle  for  the  *  old 


ca0,  riye  ad  qaoflcunqne  alios  infi- 
deles,  etiam  in  partibus,  quaa  Indi- 
caa  Tocant,  ezistoDtes,  siTe  ad  quoa- 
cnnque  bseretiooa  flea  schiBmatioos, 
sea  etiam  ad  qooevis  fideles.'  The 
speeches  of  Lainei^  their  second  ffene- 
nl,  at  the  synod  of  Poissy  and  the 
ooandl  of  Trent,  are  specimens  of  the 
earnest  bat  unscmpulous  way  in 
which  this  pledge  had  been  redeem- 
ed: see  Sarpi,  Ii.  134  sq.,  339  sq. 
ed.  Counter. 

'  Cf.  Ranke's  remarks,  I.  T99, 
where  he  truly  adds:  'Thus,  out  of 
the  visionary  schemes  of  Ignatius, 
arose  an  institution    of  singularly 


practical  tendency ;  out  of  the  con- 
Tersions  wrought  by  his  asceticism, 
an  institution  framed  with  all  the 
just  and  accurate  calculation  of 
worldly  prudence/ 

^  This  rapid  influx  of  converts  ne- 
cessitated a  development  of  the  con- 
stitutiun  of  the  Order.  It  consisted 
finally  of  four  classes,  noviciates  or 
scholastici,  coadjutors,  professors  of 
the  three  vows,  and  professors  of  the 
four  vows.  Of  these  the  coadjutors 
were  the  most  influential,  being  com- 
poaed  of  learned  priests  who  were 
expressly  devoted  to  the  education  of 
the  young:  cf.  Bauke,  Popea,  I.  12%, 
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religion/  and  to  propagate  whatever  might  seem  true  and 
fitting  to  the  pope. 

When  the  founder  of  this  mighty  system  breathed  bis 
last,  in  1666,  the  Ciompany  had  possessed  itself  of  thirteen 
provinces  ^  besides  the  Roman,  seven  belonging  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  their  colonies.  Tet  no  veiy  marked  suc- 
cesses had  hitherto  attended  its  operations  either  in  France, 
pfnetraiet  inio  in  Grermany,  or  the  Low  Countries.    The  first  establish- 

v^niMMy  and  ,  , 

other  eounr  mcnt  of  Jesuits  at  Vienna*  dates  firom  1651,  thirty  mem- 
bers  of  the  order  having  arrived  in  that  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand,  who,  on  ascertaimng 
the  meagreness  of  the  theological  education  then  received 
by  his  clergy,  placed  the  management  of  the  university  in 
the  hands  of  Le  Jay,  an  active  and  accomplished  Jesuit 
About  the  same  time  other  lodgments'  were  effected  at 
Cologne  and  Ingolstadt,  firom  whence  the  emissaries  issued 
with  incredible  rapidity,  to  labour  with  their  wonted  fer- 
vour and  success^.  In  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  owing  largely  to  such  efforts,  the  tide  of  fiefidrma- 
tion  was  beginning  to  be  turned^  in  Bavaria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  parts  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  in  southern 
Austria,  and  in  the  Rhenish  provinces;  while  members 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus  were  actively  at  work,  from 
time  to  time,  in  Sweden*,  Poland^,  Hungary •,  Bohemia 
and  Moravia*,  in  Switzerland^**,  in  the  Netherlands*^,  and 
in  Great  Britain". 


^  Ranke,  Pm)^,  I.  935. 
■  Ibid,  II.  26. 

*  Ibid»  pp.  47  sq.  Some  few  of 
the  early  race  of  teachers  were  fur- 
nished  by  the  '  CoUegium  German^ 
cum'  which  was  founded  at  Borne 
by  Julius  III.  in  1553 :  but  the  ma- 
jority were  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
who  'conquered  the  Grermans  on 
their  own  soil,  in  their  very  home, 
and  wrested  from  them  a  portion  of 
their  own  country/  {p,  36). 

*  €,g,  in  one  district  of  Germany 


'fourteen  cities  and  mariKet-towiia, 
and  above  two  hundred  villagesi,  cctn- 
taining  in  aU  6a,ooo  loiilay  wer« 
brought  back  to  the  oaibolic  &ilh'  in 
the  single  year  of  1586  {Ibid,  p.  126'i. 

"  A^^ve,  p.  73. 

<  Above,  pp.  88,  89. 

'  Above,  p.  91. 

^  Above,  p.  lOQ. 

'  Above,  p.  96. 

"  Above,  p.  13a. 

11  Above,  p.  164. 

"  Above,  p.  2^4, 
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Dominicang : 


party  were  facilitated  hj  dissensions  in  the  camp  of  the  controversieg 
Befonners,  so  the  mightiness  of  the  reaction  was  itself  j^«u^  and 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  youthftil  fervour  of  the 
Jesuits  evaporated,  or  was  spent  in  mutual  quarrels  and 
domestie  factions  ^«  One  of  the  disputes  in  which  thej 
were  entangled  hj  the  theologians  of  their  party,  and  which 
threatened  more  than  once  to  bring  them  under  the  heavy 
lash  of  the  Inquisitors,  had  reference  to  the  long-contested 
doctrines  of  grace  and  free-wilP^.  Ignatius  Loyola  was 
himself  a  Thomist,  and,  as  such,  he  had  commended  to 
their  special  reverence  the  elaborate  writings  of  Aquinas". 
But  when  feuds  arose  between  the  Jesuits  and  that  order 


'^  One  of  these  was  due  to  the  dr- 
cnmstance  that  in  the  early  yean  of 
the  Order  a  vast  preponderance  of 
^e  abler  members  were  of  Spanish 
extzaction.  Accordingly  the  fifth 
general,  Aquaviva,  who  was  a  Nea« 
poiitan  (elected  1581)  had  to  strug- 
gle with  a  large  body  of  discontent- 
ed subjects :  Kanke,  Popes,  ii.  393 

^*  As  early  as  1560  the  Jesuits  of 
Cologne,  in  their  Centura  de  prcsci' 
pnit  Doetrma  Cadettis  (kvpitibus,  Co- 
lon. 1560,  had  given  utterance  to 
Pelagian  or  semi -Pelagian  senti- 
ments :  see  Chemnitz,  Thtclogice  Jt' 
fuvitarum  prcscipua  Capita,  Lips. 
1563. 

"  See  Ctmtiitviumea,  Part.  IV.  c.  14 
('In  theologia  legetur  vetus  et  no- 
vum Testamentum  et  doctrina  scho- 
htftica  divi  ThomsQ*).  Lainez,  had 
already  in  a  DedaraHo  of  1558  ap- 
pended oth^  instructions,  authoris- 
i&g  the  'Master  of  the  Sentences' 
(Peter  Lombard),  and  any  other  di- 
vine whose  work  the  general  might 
deem  'bis  nostris  temporibus  acoo- 
modador.'  The  pontiff  also,  Pius  V. 
ahewed  a  bias  in  the  same  direction, 
^'7  oen!iaring  in  1567  the  Augusti- 
man  (anU-Jesuit)  teaching  of  Bajus 
at  Louvain :  see  the  condemned  pro- 
positions in  Leydecdter,  Histor,  Jan- 


seniami,  pp.  978  sq.,  Traj.  ad  Rhen- 
um,  1605.  On  the  other  hand  the 
theological  faculty  at  Louvain,  in 
1586,  condemned  the  teaching  of  the 
two  Jesuits  Less  and  Hamel,  who, 
as  they  avow,  in  order  to  keep  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  standing- 
ground  of  the  Befonners,  had  adopt- 
ed principles  hardly  distinguishame 
from  those  of  Pelagius.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, the  University  as  positively 
condemned  the  lax  opinions  of  these 
Jesuits  touching  the  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture,  into  which  they  were 
also  drawn  by  their  desire  to  oppose 
the  Protestants  at  every  turn:  see 
the  condemned  propositions  in  Senr, 
ffitt.  Ccngrtgatumwn  de  Auxiliia  at- 
viruB  OraiuB  tu6  CUment.  VII J,  e< 
Paul,  F.,  pp.  II  sq.  Lovan.  1700: 
and  Mr  Lee's  Intpiration  of  Holy 
Scripiwre,  pp.  438,  43^.  Perhaps 
the  most  able  and  candid  of  the  Je- 
suit  controversialists,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  Ro- 
bert Bellarmine,  a  Tuscan,  who  died 
Sept.  17,  162 1.  His  IHaputationei  de 
Controveniia  ChrUtioMB  Fidei  (best 
edition,  Yenet.  1596)  has  ever  since 
kept  its  ground  among  standard  po- 
lemical treatises :  see  Vita  del  C(m. 
Bdlarmino,  scritta  da  Giacome  Fuli- 
gati,  Boma^  16^4. 
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(the  Dominican)  of  which  he  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
luminary,  his  writings  began  to  be  disparaged  bj  aathoritiea 
of  the  former  body,  and  at  last  their  general,  AqnaviTa, 
openly  departed  from  several  of  his  main  positions^.  The 
plea  put  forward  was,  that  more  recent  doctors  had  im- 
proved  upon  Aquinas,  had  elucidated  many  a  point  which 
he  was  forced  to  leave  in  comparative  obscurity  and,  what 
was  more  important  still,  had  furnished  them  with  sharper 
and  more  serviceable  weapons  for  assaulting  both  the 
Saxon  and  Swiss  B^fonners.  This  controversy,  which  e« 
long  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans,  attained  its  highest  point  during  the  present 
century,  when  Molina,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Evora  in  Portugal,  published  his 
treatise  entitled  Libert  arbttrii  cum  gratice  donisj  dtctM 
pr€B8Ctentta,  providentia,  prcedesttnatwne  et  reprobcUumtj  Con- 
cordia (1688).  The  author  ventures  to  reject  the  Au^'- 
tinian  theory  of  predestination',  asserting  that  events  do 
not  happen  because  God  foreknows  them,  but  rather  that 
God  foresees  them  because  they  will  happen:  while,  in 
reference  to  the  human  aspect  of  this  question,  he  contends 
that  man  is  able  to  do  good  works  without  any  assistance 
beyond  the  general  gifts  of  God  in  nature*,  but  thai 
having  raised  himself  by  his  inherent  faculties  so  as  to  per- 
form some  elementary  acts  of  penitence  and  faith,  he  then 
receives  the  supernatural  grace  of  sanctification.  The  work 
of  his  acceptance  is  thus  made  so  far  theandric,  that  divine 
and  human  elements  co-operate  in  nearly  equal  proportions 


1  The  Raiio  atque  IntHtutio  Studv- 
omm  drawn  up  under  hia  authority 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1586.  It  was 
denounced  in  Spain  as  '  el  maa  peli- 
groso,  temerano  j  arrogante  que 
jamas  havia  salido  in  semejante 
materia:'  Ranke,  Popet,  11.  304, 
note. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  306,  307. 

*  Thus  the  secopd  of  the  extracts 


made  by  the  Congrtgatio  de  Aw^ 
in  1597  (Serry,  as  above,  pp.  24I 
sq.)  runs  as  foUows :  '  Potert  bootf 
per  Tires  naturae  cum  solo  ooocatw 
generali  Dei  assentiri  mysteiiis  lo- 
pematunlibus  sibi  propositis  •(  ^; 
plicatis  (qualia  sunt  Deum  t»e^ 
unum  in  personis,  Christom  «■* 
Deum,  et  similia),  tanquam  s  I^ 
revelads,  aotu  mere  natoxaU.' 
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As  these  thonghts  were  rnnning  counter  to  the  general 
stream  of  theology,  reformed  and  nnreformed,  the  Jesuits 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  snrviye  the  storms  they  had 
excited,  particularly  in  Spain  ^,  where  the  Dominicans  were 
able  to  invoke  the  succour  of  the  Inquisition,  and  were  in 
other  respects  a  formidable  body.  At  last  appeals  were  made  ^^  contro- 
to  Rome  itself,  Oct.  9,  1596,  on  which  the  controversy  ap-  ci^^ 
peared  to  have  assimied  an  almost  national  character ;  the 
French  siding  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Spaniards  with 
their  adversaries:   while  the  pontiff,    trembling  lest  he 
should  offend  either  of  these  parties,  and  so  deprive  the 
papacy  of  its  most  learned  and  devoted  champions,   re- 
solved* to  leave  the  question  altogether  in  suspense.    He 
thereby  illustrated  two  important  truths,  which  are  indeed 
emphatically  urged  upon  our  notice  by  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  (1)  that  even  the  most  rigorous  institutions 
are  unable  to  eradicate  those  principles  of  the  human  heart 
and  understanding  which  issue  in  religious  differences ;  and 
(2)  that  the  most  despotic  rulers  have  been  forced  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  granting,  with  respect  to  one  mysterious 
class  of  topics,  a  considerable  latitude  of  belief. 


'  Ranke,  ii.  308  b^.  'From  that 
tkne  a  complete  divuion  arose  be- 
tween the  two  orders.  The  Domi- 
nicans would  have  nothing  more  to 
dn  with  the  Jesuits,  a  large  majority 
of  vhoniy  if  not  all,  took  part  with 
Molina.' 

^  The  first  suspension  took  place 
&fter  Clement  YIII.  had  attended 


'  sixty-five  meetings  and  thirty-seven 
disputations  on  aU  the  points  which 
could  possibly  come  under  discussion.' 
Ihid.  p.  314*  -The  subject  was  re- 
opened under  Paul  V.,  whose  lean- 
ing clearly  was  against  the  Jesuits, 
but  after  iresh  discussions  he  also 
had  not  the  courage  to  condemn 
them :  Ibid,  p.  365. 


K.  P. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

RELATIONS  OF  EASTERN  AND    WESTERS 

CUURGHES. 

The  Reformation  being  in  its  essence  a  product  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  re-awakening  that  dates  firoin  « 
revival  of  letters,  a  more  earnest  application  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  general  deposition  of  the  schooliQen, 
was  restricted  to  those  countries  which  had  felt  the  im- 
DcjrreMrionnf  pulscs  of  the  preparatory  movement.  Few  if  any  changes 
Church,  were  accordingly  effected  by  it  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Christendom.  The  Turks  were  absolute  masters  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople*;  from  the  capture -^f 
Otranto,  in  1480,  they  never  ceased  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  their  Christian  subjects,  and  struck  terror  into  all 
the  nations  of  the  West*,  until  their  overthrow  and  penna 
nent  humiliation  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571 :  while 
Russia,  destined  to  become  the  leading  province  of  the 
'orthodox'  communion,  was  at  present  too  far  removea 
from  western  influences',  and  had  been  too  recently  eman- 


^  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
current  doctrines  of  the  6  reek  church, 
as  expUtned  to  the  Muhammedans 
at  this  period,  by  the  two  ConfessUmt 
of  Grennadius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople: in  Libr.  Sytnhol.  Eccl.  Oricn- 
talet,  pp.  1-2  3>  ed.  Kimmel,  Jeme, 
1843. 

'  For  example,  as  late  aa  1566, 
archbishop  Parker  drew  up  a  *Form 
to  be  u9ed  in  co/nmon  prayer^  every 
Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
through  the  whole  realm :  to  excite 
and  stir  all  godly  people  to  pray  unto 
God  for  the  preservation  of  those 


Christians  and  their  countries,  th^ 
are  now  invaded  by  the  Turk  * 
Hungary  and  elsewhere  :*  LitvT^^ 
Services,  ed.  P.  S.  pp.  517— 535 :  ^ 
Parker's  Correspond,  p.  ^89. 

»  The  discovery  by  Engtiah  math 
ners  of  a  way  to  the  White  ^* 
(»553)  led  to  the  first  iDtercoaiv 
between  Eiissia  and  this  eountrr 
(Turner's  Modem  ffist,  of  En^^rl 
III.  298  sq.  md  ed.)  On  the  mi-« 
chances  that  befel  the  amb»«a^'^ 
sent  to  the  court  of  Philip  and  Man* 
i"  '556,  'with  certaiae  presents  a:.J 
gifts,  2u  a  monifuat  arjumcnt  ofi 
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dpated  from  the  iron  l)ondage  of  the  Tatars,  to  assist  in 
settling  the  momentous  questions  that  were  stirred  among 
the  Wittenberg  Beformers. 

Still  the  easterns  of  the  border-lands  could  not  be  igno-  Correspond- 

/•^T  •    1  M.  -^    .'         A  1  .i./»   ence between 

rant  ox  these  mighty  agitations*,  nor  the  westerns  mdif-  conaaruinopu 
ferent  as  to  the  condition  of  their  Christian  brother  at  a  ft«v- 
distance,  and  the  verdict  he  might  be  inclined  to  pass  on 
them  and  their  proceedings.  As  early  as  1525,  Ferdinand, 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  directed  his  confessor*  to  collect 
authentic  information  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Mus- 
covites: and,  on  the  other  hand,  Melancthon,  who  had 
Greeks  among  his  auditors*  and  corresponded  with  members 
of  the  Greek  church'',  determined  to  make  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  acquainted  with  the  genuine  principles 
of  Lnther*  as  contained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, — a 
measore  which,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Romish  party *, 
led  to  the  formation  of  more  amicable  relations  than  had 


matuail  amitie  to  be  made  and  con- 
tinued betweene  their  Maiesties  sub- 
iectB,  for  the  oonunodities  of  both 
realmes  and  people/  nee  StoVs  An^ 
moiUi,  p.  619.  So  little  cultivated 
were  the  Banian  clergy  of  this  period 
that,  according  to  Leresque  (quoted 
in  MiUer,  Phil,  ffiat,  in.  100),  'three 
persona  only  among  them  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language, 
and  none  of  them  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  Greek,  though  they  belonged 
to  the  Greek  Church.'  A  great 
change,  however,  was  produced  in 
all  qoarters  during  the  reign  of  Boris, 
the  founderof  the  Romanoff  dynasty. 
*  For  example,  a  letter  quoted  in 
Gieseler,  iii.  L  p.  465,  note,  men- 
tions that  as  early  as  1543,  Walla- 
chiA,  then  subject  to  the  Turks,  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  receive 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  which 
passed  over  to  them  from  Transyl- 
Tania:'  '£t  quod  mireris,  Valachia 
quoqueTrans^lvanise  vicina  etTur- 
cis  snbjecta  evangelium  recepit.  Tarn 
YetuB  quam  Novum  Testamentum 


sua  lingua  in  Corona,  Transsylvaniss 
civitate,  impressa  sunt.' 

^  This  was  John  Faber  (the 
Swiss  polemic,  above,  p.  115,  n.  8), 
whose  account  is  preserved  in  the 
De  Jiutiorum,  Moscovitarum  et  Tar- 
taroTum  Reliffionef  Spire,  1581,  and 
reprinted  (in  English)  by  Mr  Palmer, 
in  his  DitserUxtiona  on  svJbjecUi  relat- 
ing to  the  *  Orthodox'  or  'Eastern- 
Catholic*  Communion^  pp.  31  sq. 
Lond.  1853. 

•  Above,  p.  78. 

'  See  Martin  Crusius,  Twrco-grce- 
cia  (a  collection  of  important  docu- 
ments in  illustration  of  this  chapter), 
p.  543,  Basil.  1584. 

^  The  translation  of  the  Confession 
into  Greek  was  made  in  155 1  by 
Paul  Dobcius:  cf.  Melancthon's 
Works f  ed.  Bretschn.  IZ.  911.  It  was 
afterwards  translated  into  modem 
Greek  by  Michael  Cantacuzenos, 
and  also  into  the  langaage  of  Georgia 
by  order  of  a  prince  of  that  country. 

*  Cf.  Krasinski,  Reform,  in  Po- 
land, II.  134,  note.  Lond.  1840. 
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hitherto  subsisted  (1659).  In  1573,  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  appointed  a  Protestant  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, who  took  with  him  for  his  chaplain  a  Grreek 
scholar  of  considerable  reputation,  Stephen  Gerlach,  after- 
wards professor  at  Tubingen.  By  him  the  patriarch  Jere- 
miah was  invited  to  examine  the  Augsburg  (Confession, 
and  overtures  were  actually  made  in  order  to  cement  a 
lasting  union  between  the  Greeks  and  Protestants.  Jere- 
miah, it  is  true,  was  driven  from  his  patriarchal  throne 
while  the  correspondence  was  proceeding,  yet  he  continued 
the  interchange  of  letters  with  the  Tubingen  divines  till 
1582,  at  which  date  their  communications  ceased,  without, 
as  it  would  seem,  producing  any  positive  or  permanent 
results^. 

The  same  disposition  to  establish  an  alliance  vrith  the 
Greeks  was  shewn  by  the  unstable  king  of  Sweden,  whom 
we  saw  negociating*  for  a  kindred  purpose  with  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Roman  see.  This  project  also  was  entirely  fruit- 
less. At  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  a  new  scheme 
for  bringing  about  the  fusion  of  the  members  of  the  Greek 
church  and  the  Protestant  confessions  in  Poland,  was  com* 
menced  with  somewhat  fairer  prospects  of  success.  The 
three  Reformed  communions,  Saxon,  Helvetic,  and  Bohe- 
mian, had  already  established  a  temporary  pacification'  by 
the  union  of  Sandomir  (1570),  and  in  1599  it  was  arranged 
that  representatives  of  these  bodies  should  meet  some 
Greek  priests  at  Vilna*  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  confede- 


^  See  the  whole  oorrespondence  in 
Acta  et  tcripta  theologorum  Wirt^fer- 
gentium  et  patriarcha  CoruUifUifUh 
politani  de  Auguatana  Confetaume, 
Witteberg.  1584.  The  renewal  of 
this  kind  of  intercourse  through  the 
agency  of  Cyril  Lucar,  who  became 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1603, 
belongs  to  the  next  peritxi  of  Church- 
hmiory :  of.  Smith  s  Collectanea  de 
CyriUo   Lucari,   Lond.    1707,    and 


Keale*8  £ast4Tn  Church,   'Akzw- 
dria/  II.  356—455.  _.    . 

•  Above,  pp.  88,  89.  'The  Km?, 
says  Ge^er  (p.  165)),  'now  turned 
his  thoughts  to  a  junction  with  Uk 
Greek  Church,  but  he  finally  adbertd 
to  his  own  scheme  of  reli^on,  « 
which  he  considered  his  new  Liturgr 
the  proper  expression.' 

•  See  above,  pp.  93,  94-   ^  ,     . 

•  Krasinski,  Mrf<nm,  in  Paia^ 
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Tac7,  religions  and  political,  against  the  servants  of  the 
'Roman  Antichrist.'  On  assembling  (May  24),  the  har- 
mony of  the  proceedings  was  at  first  interrupted  by  the 
protests  and  unbending  attitude  of  Isaac,  the  hegumenos 
of  the  convent  of  Dubno  and  Gredeon,  who  asserted  that 
the  only  hope  of  union  was  for  Protestants  to  abandon 
their  *  heresy'  and  pass  over  to  the  Greek  church :  but  four 
days  later,  certain  articles,  eighteen  in  number,  which  they 
all  expressed  their  willingness  to  adopt,  were  drawn  up  as 
the  pieKminaries  of  the  union,  provided  the  consent  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  were  not  finally  withheld. 
The  points  here  shewn  to  have  been  held  in  common  by  Doctrinal 
the  Greeks  and  Protestants  are  these*:  That  the  Scriptures  tacL 
are  the  source  of  truth  and  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation : 
that  Grod  is  one  in  essence  and  three-fold  in  person :  that 
the  three  divine  Personalities  are  consubstantial  and  co- 
equal, according  to  the  Nicene  Creed :  that  the  summary  of 
the  Apostolic  faith,  called  synJbolumy  contains  the  marrow 
of  true  religion:  that  Christ,  who  is  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  worlds,  truly  became  man  and  was  bom  into  the 


n.  139  sq.  Lond.  1840.  They  were 
implied  to  this  measure  cliiefly  by 
(be  perBecationB  to  which  all  of  them 
vere  exposed,  owing  to  the  predomi- 
nuoe  of  Bomish  influences  under 
diamond  III.  The  chief  agent  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Reformers  was  Tur> 
Bovski,  superintendent  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren.  One  of  the  pre- 
Hminary  questions  he  proposed  for 
^isensrion nn as  follows :  'Whether, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  our 
I'Oixi  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  unite 
in  lore,  and  for  mutual  advice  and 
atnstanoe  in  common  injuries  and 
a&in  against  Antichrist  and  his 
Kmmts,  with  those  who,  being  satis- 
lied  with  the  true  Word  of  God, 
tobmitted  entirely  to  its  rule  and 
doctrine,  considered  Christ  as  their 
Pastor  and  the  sole  Head  of  the 
Choich,  reoeiyed  the  sacraments  ac- 


cording to  His  institution,  admitted 
the  authority  of  the  first  imiform 
OBcumenic  councils,  and  considered 
the  holy  doctors,  whose  writings 
agree  with  the  Scriptures,  as  teachers 
sent  by  God,  and  very  useful  for  the 
edification  of  the  Church!'  Jbid.-p.  T43. 
•  Ibid,  pp.  14S— 150.  Ten  clergy 
of  the  Greek  Bite  were  present  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  during  the 
opprcMions  that  suggested  the  com- 
bmed  action  of  Gredcs  and  Protes- 
tants that  Cyril  Lucar,  who  after- 
wards, as  Mr  Neale  has  worded  it, 
'  was  led  to  assimilate  fearfully  with 
Calvinian  doctrine'  (Alexandria,  n. 
360),  came  to  Poland  as  legate  of 
Meletius  Pega,  patriarch  of  Alejcan- 
dria,  to  assist  in  counteracting  the 
advances  of  the  Bomanists  (Ibid,  p. 
363).  He  gained  his  livelihood  at 
Vilna  by  teaching  Greek. 
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world  for  our  salyation:  that  by  offering  Himself  to  6od| 
the  Father  for  us,  He  in  His  death  made  a  perfect  atone 
ment  for  our  sins :  that  Grod  is  neither  the  cause  nor  makei 
of  evil:  that  all  men  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin:  tbt 
pardon  is  extended  to  those  who  repent  and  are  truly  con 
verted :  that  faithful  Christians  are  obliged  to  the  perfoTin- 
ance  of  good  works :  that  Christ  alone  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  visible  sus  well  as  invisible :  that  a  regular  ministiT 
is  needed  in  the  Church  of  Grod  for  dispensing  the  Word  fd 
sacraments :  that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  not  pr> 
hibited :  that  infants  ought  to  be  baptized :  that  the  Encb' 
rist  is  to  be  administered  to  all  the  faithful  in  both  kini^^ 
that  the  Scriptures  are  silent  touching  any  purgatory  far 
the  purification  of  souls  after  death :  that  Christ  hariiur 
gone  up  to  heaven  in  His  body  sitteth  at  the  right  basl 
of  the  Father,  from  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  tie 
quick  and  the  dead :  that  as  the  happiness  of  the  faithfii 
is  everlasting,  so  is  the  punishment  of  the  damned  inter- 
minable. 
Point*  of  dif'  On  other  subjects,  such  for  instance  as  the  procession  rf 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  woiship 
or  veneration  of  icons  and  relics,  and  the  main  principte 
of  divine  service,  the  differences  appeared  almost  inecaa- 
cileable :  yet,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  union,  *t 
was  proposed  to  hold  annual  synods,  alternately  Protestant 
and  Greek,  for  the  discussion  of  these  remaining  articb'- 
But  no  reasoning  could  induce  the  Greek  divines  to  enfr' 
fully  into  such  discussions  until  they  had  consulted  tk 
Eastern  patriarchs,  especially  the  mother-see  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  though  nothing  definite  has  been  recorded  <t 
the  answers  forwarded  by  these  authorities,  we  argue  fiyc» 
the  permanence  of  the  division,  that  they  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  project.      The  two  communities,  however. 

^  Ibid,  p.  150. 


ferenee. 
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entered  on  the  same  occasion  into  a  political  compact  for 
the  mutual  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties  against  the 
violent  manoeuvres  of  the  Eomish  party. 

That  party  had  indeed  been  gaining  fresh  predominance' 
in  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.,  who,  aided  by  Possevin, 
the  accomplished  Jesuit  whom  we  saw  at  work  in  Sweden^, 
and  by  other  members  of  the  Company,  expended  his  chief 
energies  not  only  in  retarding  the  advance  of  Protestant- 
ism, but  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  his  *  orthodox' 
subjects  into  the  church  of  Bome.  One  leading  principle 
of  action  was  to  distribute  all  his  public  appointments  ex- 
clusively among  the  Bomanists*;  and  the  threat  of  banish- 
ment from  the  senate,  added  to  the  constant  importunities 
of  Sigismund,  ultimately*  drove  a  number  of  the  Polish  /*»?<»/*  , 
prelates  in  Lithuania  to  abandon  the  Greek  Bite,  and  seek 
communion  with  the  Latins,  on  the  basis  formerly  estab- 
lished at  the  coimcil  of  Florence*.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  Uniates^.     They  admitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  clause 

'  See  above,  p.  92,  and  n.  1.  The  was  abortive,  Possevin  and  Scaiga, 

furj   of    hia    zeal   is    shewn    from  another  Jesuit  in  the  confidence  of 

the  drcumstance  that  Nicephorus,  a  Sigismund,   won  over   four   Greek 

legate  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan-  bishops  and  the  metropolitan  of  Kieff, 

tmople,  who  vehemently  resisted  the  who  carried  their  plan  of  a  re-union 

royal  ^tempts  to  Romanize  the  Poles,  in  a  second  council  held  also  at  Brest 

«nu;  seized  and  strangled:  Neale,  as  in  Lithuania,  Dec.  a,  1594.  Deputies 

before,  n.  363.  were  then  sent  to  Clement  VlII., 

'  Above,  p.  89.  who  received  them  with  open  arms : 

^  This  principle  had  been  already  and  so  far  as  their  party  extended 

( 1568)  suggirateafrom  Bome  to  one  of  the  reconciliation  was  completed  in 

hia  predecessors  in  order  to  eradicate  the    following    autumn.      But    the 

the  Protestants  more  speedilv.   The  greater  part  of  the  Greek  nobility, 

Polish  monarch  was  eznorted  to  de-  with  prince  Constantine  Ostrogski, 

cUre  '  nidlis  se  deinceps  vel  honores  palatine  of  Kieff,  at  their  head,  pro- 

vel  praefecturaa  vel  qusecunque  tan-  tested;  and  'the  prince  assembled  a 

dem  aHa  mimera  publice  mandatu-  numerous  meeting  ofthe  nobility  and 

rum,  nisi  qui  Ghnstum  aperte  con-  clergy  adverse  to  Kome,  at  which  the 

feuns  fuerit  et  omni  perfidis  sive  bishops,  who  had  brought  about  the 

Lutheristicsd  sive  Calvinisticce  sive  union,  were  excommunicated/  Ihid, 

ABabaptistarum  nuntium  remiserit :'  pp.  1 37, 1 38 :  cf.  the  Russian  account 

qnoted  in  Ranke,  Popes,  11. 379,  note.  m  Mouravieff,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 

^  The  first  step  in  the  work  of  /^UMta,  pp.  T39sq.  Oxf.  1843. 

'reconciliation'  was  to  assemble  the  ^  See  Middle  Age,  pp.  391  sq. 

clergy  at  a  synod  in  1590  (Krasin*  ^  'From  this  time,'  says  Moura- 

^i  n.  135).    But  as  this  measure  vi^  (p.  14?),  'began  the  hard  and 
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Romish 


on 


Bu* 


Filioque,  they  assented  to  the  Bomish  view  of  purgatory, 
and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope :  retainmg, 
however,  the  Slavonic  language  in  the  celebration  of  pub- 
lic worship,  together  with  the  ancient  ritual  and  discipline 
of  the  '  Greek'  churches^.  The  union  was  consummated  in 
a  synod  held  at  Brest  in  Lithuania,  Oct.  6, 1696,  when  the 
metropolitan  of  Kieff,  and  the  other  prelates  who  assented 
to  the  measure,  excommunicated  all  persons  who  ventured 
to  impugn  it,  or  impede  its  operation. 

Not  content  with  large  advantages  thus  gained  in  Fo* 
land,  the  indefatigable  emissaries  of  the  Boman  pontiff 
turned  their  thoughts  to  Bussia,  in  the  hope  of  compen* 
sating  for  the  heavy  loss  he  had  sustained  in  other  parts  of 
northern  Europe.  John  (Ivan)  the  Terrible  had,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  endeavoured  to 
brace  up  the  discipline  of  the  Bussian  church,  and  regulate 
the  lives  of  her  ecclesiastics  by  convoking  the  important 
council  of  the  ^  Hundred  Chapters''  (1651) :  and  the  Rufi- 
sian  prelates,  about  the  same  time,  published  their  first 
anathema  against  a  band  of  interlopers  who  appear  to  have 
been  introducing  Lutheran  tenets'  from  adjacent  parts  of 


lonff-oontinued  struggle  of  oiihodoxT 
Against  the  Unia  in  aU  the  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  provinces,  and  the 
peraeouttons  of  the  Western  Churdi, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  civil 
ffovemmenl^  against  those  who  re- 
fused to  betray  the  &ith  of  their 
ancestors.' 

^  Krasinsld,  n.  137.  Mouravieff's 
account  is  rather  different:  'The 
conventicle  of  the  Uniates  and  the 
Bomans,  after  having  solemnly  con- 
firmed their  first  agreement  for  a 
union,  which  was  seided  by  the  joint 
celebntion  of  the  liturgy  in  the  same 
church,  pronouncedasimilar  sentence 
of  excommunication  [cf.  p.  343,  n.  5] 
against  the  orthodox;  and  thus  the 
Church  of  Little  Russia  was  divided 
into  the  Orthodox  and  the  Uniate, 
both  preserving,  however,  the  same 


form,  not  only  of  external  rite  in 
the  celebration  of  Divine  service^  bot 
even  of  doctrine :  for  Borne  at  fint 
allowed  the  Greed  without  alteration* 
and  required  nothing  but  the  wt 
capital  point  of  submission  to  the 
pope:'  p.  144. 

^  Mouraviefl^  pp.  X03 — 105. 

*  'About  this  same  time  Macarios 

[metropolitan  of  Moscow]  preiided 
at  anoUier  synod  of  less  note^  which 
condemned  the  beginning  of  a  herety 
which  was  creeping  in  amon|si  ob 
fit>m  Lithuania.  Tlieir  rnjection  of 
the  canons  and  ordinances  of  th« 
Church,  her  ceremonies  and  iooo^ 
and  their  questioning  the  Divini^ 
of  the  Saviour,  discovered  the  goiH 
of  Baoksheen  and  his  little  knot  of 
followers.'  Mouravieff,  p.  xo8:  cf. 
the  translator's  note. 
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Litlmania.  They  were  also  most  emphatic  in  their  censures 
of  the  Latins^  whom  they  found  endeavouring  to  seduce 
both  flocks  and  pastors  from  their  old  allegiance.  But 
▼hen  John  soon  afterwards  became  entangled^  in  sangui- 
nary contests  with  Stephen  Bathori,  king  of  Poland^  he 
resolved  to  extricate  himself  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign 
powers^  and  was  brought  by  this  means  into  communication 
with  pope  Gregory  XIII.  By  him  the  Jesuit  Possevin  was 
dispatched  to  the  arena  of  dissension  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mediator,  and  having  negociated  a  peace  between  the  com- 
batants, on  terms  disadvantageous  to  the  Russians,  he 
proceeded  to  urge  upon  the  tsar  the  desirableness  of 
recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  bowing  to  the 
judgments  of  the  council  of  Florence.  John,  however,  and 
his  subjects  were  equally  deaf  to  such  proposals*,  both  on 
this  and  subsequent  occasions. 

It  waa  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  Ftmndatian  qr 
an  event  occurred  in  Bussia  which  materially  affected  the  paMarduug, 
Muscovite  church  in  its  relation  to  those  other  communi- 
ties in  which  the  Greek  Rite  still  continued  to  prevail. 
Sbce  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  metropolitans  of  all 
Russia,  though  appointed  by  a  synod  of  their  own  bishops 
and  confirmed  by  no  foreign  see,  had  notwithstanding  been 
regarded  by  themselves  and  others  as  dependent  on  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople^.  But  in  1688  a  project  was 
devised  for  bringing  this  old  dependence  to  a  close.  It 
was  determined  by  the  tsar,  in  concert  with  the  Eastern 
churches  and  the  special  cooperation  of  Jeremiah  II.,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  that  as  ^old  Bome*  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  heresy,  and  as  the  calamities  of  the  age  required 
6uch  modification,  a  new  patriarchate*  should  be  instituted 

*  Ibid,  p.  112.  shared  the  same  fate :  Baoke,  Popet, 

*  Ibid.  p.  I  ax.  n.  400. 

*  Jbid.  p.  139.   A  siinilar  xniBuon  ^  See  Middle  Age,  pp.  130,  131. 
of  Comuleo  to   Moscow  in   1594,  *  Mourayieff,  oh.  yu    In  Appen- 
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in  Russia,  so  as  to  pieserre  inviolate  the  hierarchical  ar- 
rangements of  ancient  Christendom.  Yet  with  r^ard  to 
the  domestic  organisation  of  the  Bussian  church,  the 
change  was  little  more  than  nominal.  Job,  the  first  patri- 
arch (1687 — 1606),  exercised  no  other  spiritual  fonctiona 
than  had  always  appertained  to  Bussian  metropolitans, 
while  he  stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  reference 
to  the  civil  power*. 


dix  I.  (pn.  189 — 334)  thu  writer 
gives  a  full  account  of  'the  oomiug 
of  the  patriarch  Jeremiah  into  Roa- 
■i**  (15^7)*  when  the  chaoffe  of 
govemment  was  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. The  final  conaent  of  Jere- 
miah is  thus  expressed  (pp.  309,  305): 
'  Of  a  truth  the  Holy  Spirit  abideth 
in  your  religious  tsar,  his  thought  has 
been  inspired  fix>m  God ;  and  so  also 
has  this  proper  way  of  bringing  it 
about.  Since  Old  Kome  has  fafien 
through  the  ApoIHnarian  heresy  [this 
charge  resting  on  a  fiuodful  con- 
nexion between  the  views  of  Apolli- 
naris  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ 
and  the  Westeni  custom  of  using 


unleavened  bread  in  the  Gachanst], 
and  Constantinople^  which  is  Kev 
Rome,  is  in  the  possession  of  ibf 
unbelieving  Turks,  the  chiMren  'if 
Hagar,  the  great  kingdom  of  Rtis^a 
has  suipassed  all  others  put  together 
in  piety,  and  your  Orthodox  so^v 
rdgn  is  named  throughout  all  tbe 
world  as  the  sole  pattern  of  a  Chris- 
tian king.  Therefore,  by  the  pron- 
denoe  of  God,  and  by  the  pn?tfs 
of  Uie  most  immaculate  Virgin,  asil 
the  intercession  of  the  great  wtnider- 
workers,  Peter,  Alexis  and  Jooa^ 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  tsar,  kt 
this  great  worit  be  aooompUshed.' 
1  Ibid,  pp.  131,  311. 


J» » 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COXSTITUTION   OF   THE    CHURCH    AND    ITS 
RELATIONS  TO   THE  CIVIL  POWER. 


ROMAN    COMMUNION. 

The  fresh  humiliations  that  continually  befel  the  Eastern  boman  oom- 

patnarchs  at  the  commencement  ot  this  penod  wrought  no 

veiy  sensible  effect  on  the  internal  economy  of  churches 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Nor  was  Rome  herself  im- 
pelled by  any  of  the  sweeping  changes,  that  now  wrested 
from  her  grasp  one  half  of  her  dominions,  to  remodel  the 
constitution  of  the  papacy,  or  lessen  the  exorbitance  of  her 
demands.  She  still  affected  a  position  immeasurably  p«nfuin«no0  or 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  '  Apostolical  sees ;'  she  claimed  im, 
to  be  the  mother  and  the  mistress  of  all  churches.  While 
oriental  Christians,  in  like  manner,  occupied  their  ancient 
ground  with  reference  to  the  civil  power,  treating  it  as 
divinely  instituted,  and  ascribing  to  the  Christian  monarch 
almost  sacerdotal  attributes,  the  opposite  tendency  was  still 
betrayed  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
argued  that  after  the  Mediaeval  hierarchy  obtained  its  ftdl 
development,  the  secular  power  had  been  subordinated  to 
the  spiritual,  and  the  popes  entrusted  with  a  moral  juris- 
diction over  all  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

If  we  confine  our  thoughts,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  Church,  we  find  that  Luther's 
violent  assaults  upon  the  papacy  were  all  converted  into 
opportunities  for  reiterating  its  most  arrogant  assumptions. 
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KOM^yj^oM- An  inmate  of  the  papal  palace^,  for  example,  whom  we 

—  saw  in  1517,  amon^  the  pamphleteers  who  labomred  to 

U9  apoiogista.  suppress  the  nascent  Keformation,  was  ready  to  contend 
that  the  Boman  pontiff  is  the  sole  infallible  arbiter  of  con- 
troversies, and  resolver  of  all  spiritual  doubts;  that  his 
monarchy,  as  foretold  by  Daniel,  is  the  only  true  monarchy; 
that  he  is  the  foremost  of  all  hierarchs  and  the  father  of  all 
temporal  princes  ;  that  he  is  head  of  the  whole  world,  nay, 
is  himself  virtually  the  whole  world.  In  reference  to  the 
question  of  indulgences^,  the  same  writer  did  not  scruple 
to  argue  that,  although  the  Bible  was  silent  respecting 
them,  the  practice  rested  on  authority  still  *  greater,' — the 
authority  of  the  Boman  church  and  Boman  pontiffs. 
Hence  all  other  species  of  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritoal 
was  said  to  flow  from  him  as  from  the  single  representative 
of  Christ  on  earth.  Bishops,  in  particular,  whose  office  was 
originally  viewed  as  resting  on  Divine  appointment,  were 
esteemed  by  partisans  of  the  papacy  among  its  delegates 
and  vicars:  and  Lainez'  openly  avowed  at  the  council  of 


^  This  wu  Sylvester  Mazolini,  on 
whom  see  above,  p.  ao.  Baake 
{Rrf.  I.  470,  471)  draws  attention  to 
another  of  his  tracts  entitled,  De 
Juridica  et  irrrfragahUi  veritate  Ro- 
mana  Ecdeaice  Romanique  PorUificit, 
in  which  these  sentiments  occur ;  e.  g. 
in  cap.  iv.  we  have  the  following: 
'Etsi  ex  jam  dictis  constat  Roma- 
num  prsesnlem  esse  caput  orbis  uni- 
versi,  quippe  qui  primus  hierarcha 
et  piinceps  sit  omnium  spiritualium 
ac  pater  omnium  temporalium  prin- 
oipum,  tamen  quia  adversarius  negat 
eum  esse  ecclesiam  catholicam  vir- 
tualiter  aut  etiam  esse  ecclesie  caput, 
ea  propter  ostendendum  est  quod  sit 
caput  orbis  et  oousequenter  orbis 
totus  in  virtute.'  See  also  an  ac- 
ootmt  of  Eck's  treatise,  J)e  PrinuOu 
Petri,  Ibid.  p.  471. 

*  '  VenitB  sive  indulgentiiB  auc- 
toritate  Scriptune  nobis  non  inno- 
tuere,  sed  auctoritate  EeeUtim  lUh 
mancB,   Jtomanommqite  Pawt^fieum, 


qua  major  ett:*  see  his  JHalogut  m 
Loscher,  Reformationt'atiaf  n.  31 1 
and  compare  Wimpina's  langruge 
above,  p.  19,  n.  1, 

'  'II  vint  ensuite  k  oondamner 
ceux  qui  soutenoient  que  les  Et^ 
ques  avoient  re^u  quelque  pooTob 
de  Jesus-Christ,  parceque  ce  terwt 
dSpouiUer  VSgliae  JUmaime  dm  ffi- 
viUge  qu*dU  avoU,  que  le  Pape  ^ 
le  chef  de  TEglise  et  le  vieairs  ^ 
Jesus-Christ.  H  dit,  qu'on  nvnt 
fort  bien  ce  qui  avoit  4it6  d^cM 
par  I'ancien  canon,  Omnetwep^ri' 
areh4Bf  que  oeux  qui  usurpoieot  l«t 
droits  des  autres  Eglises  oommet- 
toient  une  ixgustice,  nuds  qne  oeiix 
qui  violent  les  privU^ges  de  Y^ifitf 
Komaine  ^toient  h^r^tiqaes;  et  il 
finit  cette  premibre  partie  en  dinnt, 
aull  y  avoit  une  oontradictioD  ^n- 
dente  k  reconnoitre  le  Pwpe  pom- 
chef  de  TEglise,  et  son  gonrtfoe- 
ment  pour  monarchique,  et  i^  f>n- 
tenir  en  m6me  terns,  qu*il  y  ^^^ 
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Trent  in  1562,  that  to  acknowledge  the  immediate  deri-  ^jf^jfi^J*** 

yation  of  their  authority  from  Christ  Himself  would  be 

subTersive  of  the  argument  that  pontiffs  have  the  right  to 
censure  and  displace  them  in  virtue  of  some  Divine  pre- 
rogative, and  are  at  liberty  to  intermeddle  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  dioceses. 

The  vigorous  resistance*  of  French  and  Spanish  pre- 
lates on  the  same  occasion  was,  we  saw,  defeated,  or  at 
least  evaded  for  the  present :  the  papal  monarchy  came  out 
of  the  great  struggle  as  dominant  as  before:  yet  nothing 
then  determined  could  extinguish  the  old  feeling  of  inde* 
pendence  which  had  broken  out  in  earlier  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  in 
the  Koman  conmiunion  itself,  two  opposite  theories  otTwocppotiu 
church-eovemment  continued  to  be  tolerated,  (1)  the  auto-  tupoMeawritf 
cratic,  or  Ultras-montane,  (2)  the  constitutional,  or  Ciallican, 
According  to  the  former,  the  Boman  pontiff  is  verily  the  (»  uurorvum- 
life  as  well  as  centre  of  all  Christendom,  the  universal  pas- 
tor, the  bishop  of  bishops,  the  immediate  and  supreme 
judge  of  all  the  faithful ;  though  condescending  for  their 
welfare  to  distribute  portions  of  his  power  and  privileges 
among  the  various  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  He  is  not  in- 
deed secured  by  this  hypothesis  against  the  possibility  of 
sinning,  and  may  therefore  be  convicted  of  profaneness,  and 
even  of  atrocious  conduct,  both  in  dealing  with  a  local 
church,  and  with  the  individual  members.  Still,  whenever 
he  pronounces  on  controversies  of  faith,  it  is  maintained  he 
cannot  err*:  and  that  in  virtue  of  his  intellectual  exaltation 


daofl  l*Eglise  une  puistance  (m  une 
jmritdietion  qui  venoit  <Fun  autre  que 
de.  lui:*  SaTpi,n.  500,  ed.  Counyer. 
On  the  reply  of  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  see  Ibid.  pp.  504  sq. 

*  Aboye,  pp.  318,  319. 

*  It  b  most  remarkable,  however, 
that  one  at  least  of  these  unerring 
judges  has  declared  that  popes  are  not 
iofallible.  Adrian  YI.  published  the 
following  disclaimer  in  1522 :  '  Dioo 


primo,  quod  si  per  Eccleeiam  Boma- 
nam  intelligat  caput  ejus,  puta  pon- 
tificem,  oertum  est  quod  possit  errare 
etiam  in  iis  qu»  tangunt  fidem,  hiere- 
sim  per  suam  determinationem  ant 
decretalem  asserendo.  Plures  enim 
fuerunt  pontifioes  Romaui  hieretici.' 
Comment,  in  Lib,  lY.  SerUentiarum, 
QusBst.  'de  sacra  Confirmatione,' 
Bom.  1522,  fol.  ZXYI.  6. 
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(i)  CkMican 


ROMAIC  COM-  aboTe  the  common  failings  of  humanitj,  he  constitates  the 

pillar  of  catholic  truth ;  the  mandates  which  he  issues  must 

be  dutifully  received  by  all  the  faithful,  since  communion 
with  him  is  essential  to  membership  in  the  Church,  and 
therefore  to  communion  with  our  blessed  Lord  Himself. 

According  to  the  constitutional,  or  Galilean  view*,  the 
ultimate  and  infallible  authority  on  religious  matters  is  not 
the  Roman  pontiff,  but  a  council  adequately  representing 
the  whole  Church.  Such  councils,  it  is  argued,  may  de- 
grade the  pope,  if  he  should  violate  the  ancient  creeds,  or 
should  be  guilty  of  serious  maladministration.  Yet,  witb 
small  regard  to  the  coherence  or  consistency  of  their  prin- 
ciples, this  school  of  Romanists  believe  in  the  necessity, 
under  all  circumstances,  of  adhering  to  the  see  of  Rome  and 
to  the  rightful  pontiff,  as  the  visible  centre  of  unity  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  the  consolidation  and  guidance  of  the 
whole  Church. 

The  possible  effect,  however,  of  this  fundamental  dif- 
ference as  to  the  real  seat  and  organ  of  infallibility  was  for 
the  present  obviated  by  the  peacefiil  termination  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  Both  parties  then  obtained  the  satis- 
factory fulfilment  of  their  own  conditions,  and  accordingly 
bowed  to  verdicts  of  a  synod  which  they  held  to  be  of 
oecumenical  authority,  and  ratified  by  the  explicit  confirma- 
tion of  the  pontiff*. 
ciweifif^  From  the  date  of  its  reception  in  various  countries,  the 


^  Among  the  most  able  exponents 
of  the  Gallican  doctrines  are  (i)  Bos- 
suet,  in  his  Cleri  GaUicani  de  Eccle- 
HaMica  potettate  declaratio  (CEuyres, 
vol.  XXX.  I  sq.  Paris,  1815),  and  in 
his  great  work  Dtfenaio  Declaratio' 
ni$  Cleri  Gallicani  de  ecclegiastica 
poteglaie  (Ibid.  Voll.  XLVII — xlix.), 
and  (2)  Pereira,  in  his  TerUcUira 
Theolof/ica,  translated  from  the  Por- 
tuffuenij  by  Landon,  Lond.  1847. 

'  Thus  Melchior  Canus,  bishop  of 


the  Canaries,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  theolog^ns  of  the  Reformation- 
period,  declares  expressly:  'Con- 
cilium generale,  confirmatum  »a^ 
toritate  Romani  pontificis,  certain 
fidem  fiiunt  Oatholicorum  dogmatnin- 
Quam  quidem  conclusionem  iUex- 
ploratam  habere  opus  est,  ut  ejaa 
contrariam  hflereticam  esseciedamu?: 
JDe  Locis  Theologicis,  lib.  v.  c.  4' 
cf.  Bellarmin.  Disput.  'de  CoDcOiis 
et  Eoclesia,'  lib.  n.  c.  3. 
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organisation  of  the  Romish  church,  where  every  species  of  ^munion.*^" 

abuse  had  hitherto  prevailed*,  was  brought  into  general  " 

harmony  with  the  spirit  and  decrees  of  the  Tridentine  doc-  ^^J^°^^ 
tors^.  The  monstrous  evils  that  originated  in  non-resi- 
dence and  in  pluralities,  episcopal  as  well  as  sacerdotal, 
were  considerably  diminished :  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
metropolitans  and  of  bishops  was  vindicated,  with  regard 
to  the  mendicant  and  monastic  confraternities,  and  other 
bodies  who  had  armed  themselves  with  numerous  privileges 
and  exemptions ;  while  a  far  higher  standard  of  clerical  edu- 
cation was  generally  established,  and  greater  caution  mani- 
fested in  conferring  holy  orders.  Convents  were  subjected 
\o  stricter  regulations;  the  concubinage  of  clerics  more 
vigilantly  suppressed.  Provincial  synods*,  held  trienni- 
ally,  and  diocesan  synods  every  year,  contributed  to  brace 


'  See,  for  example,  the  confessions 
of  the  Ccfnsilium  ddectorwm,  Cardi- 
wUivm,  etc.  (1538),  ia  Le  Plat, 
MmwMnt,  u.  598.  In  reflecting  on 
the  utter  imfitneas  of  ecclesiastics 
in  general,  the  authors  of  this  docu- 
ment remark :  'Hinc  innumera  scan- 
dala,  hinc  contemptus  ordinis  eccle- 
siastici,  hinc  divini  cultus  veneratio 
Qon  tantam  diminuta,  sed  etiam 
prope  jam  extincta.'  When  such 
admissions  were  found  inconvenient, 
ti)e  report  of  the  Cardinals  was 
thrust  into  the  catalogue  of  pro- 
hibited books :  see  M endham's  LiU' 
rnry  Policy  of  the  Church  of  RomCf 

pp.  48,  49- 

^  ^3ee  also  the  decrees  'Be  Be- 
formatione '  in  Libr,  Symb,  Eccl.  Cath, 
Tom.  IL 

^  The  following  chapter  is  impor- 
tant and  suggestive  {Ibid.  pp.  155, 
15^):  '  Provincialia  concilia,  sicubi 
coniaBa  sunt,  pro  moderandis  mori- 
bus,  corrigendis  excessibus,  contro- 
rersiis  componendis,  aliisque  ex 
nana  canomboB  permissis  renoven- 
tar.  Quare  metropolitani  per  se 
ipsos,  seu,  iUis  legitime  impeditis, 
cuepiscopus  antiquior  intra  annum 


ad  minus  a  fine  pnesentis  concilii, 
et  deinde  quolibet  saltem  triennio 

?ost  octavam  pasche  resurrectionis 
>omini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  seu  alio 
commodiori  tempore  pro  more  pro- 
vinciffi  non  prsetermittat  synodum  in 
provincia  sua  cogere:  quo  episcopi 
onmes,  et  alii,  qui  de  jure  vel  con- 
Buetudine  interesse  debent,  exceptis 
his,  quibus  cum  imminenti  periculo 
transfretandum  esset,  con  venire  om- 
nino  teneantur.  Nee  episcopi  com- 
provinciales  prstextu  cujuslibet  oon- 
suetudinis  ad  metropoUtanam  eccle- 
siam  in  posterum  accedere  inviti 
compellantur. . . .  Synodi  quoque  dice- 
cesanae  quotannis  celebrentur:  ad 
quas  exempti  etiam  omnes,  qui  alias, 
cessante  exemptione,  interesse  debe- 
rent,  nee  capitulis  generalibus  sub- 
duntur,  accedere  teneantur,  ratione 
tamen  parochialium  aut  aliarum 
ssecularium  ecclesiarum,  etiam  an- 
nexarum,  debeant  ii,  qui  illarum 
curam  gerunt,  quicumque  illi  sint, 
synodo  interesse.  Quod  si  in  his 
tam  metropolitani  quam  episcopi,  et 
alii  Bupradicti  negligentes  fuerint, 
poenas  sacris  canonibus  sancitas  in- 
currant:'  cf.  Middle  Age,  p.  366. 
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[CHAI 


The  Pope  and 
the  Emperor. 


ROMAN  COM- up  the  decaying  discipline  of  the  Church,  to  shame  th 

indolent  and  voluptuous  ecclesiastics^  to  diminish  scandab 

to  adjust  disputes,  and  most  of  all  to  generate  afresh  th 
feeling  of  mutual  confidence  which  had  been  grievousl; 
shaken  by  the  agitations  of  the  times. 

But  while  the  Mediffival  hierarchy  was  thus  reforms 
and  reconstructed  imder  pontiiFs  who  themselves  more  com 
monly  reflected  the  earnest  and  decorous  spirit  of  the  agiq 
the  problem  which  attempted  to  harmonise  their  vast  pre- 
tensions with  the  independent  action  of  the  civil  power  ani 
the  advance  of  individual  freedom,  was  no  nearer  its  solu- 
tion^. Long  before  the  outbreak  of  Lutheranism^  the  conh 
mon  feeling  in  Grermany  was,  that  some  analogy  existed 
between  the  papal  and  imperial  jurisdiction,  the  one  ei> 
bracing  all  the  '  holy  Roman  church/  the  other  all  thb 
^  holy  Boman  empire'*.  But  when  the  French  and  En^ 
lish  monarchs  began  to  realise  the  growing  vigour  of 
their  nations,  and  came  forward  to  assert  with  greater  boli- 
ness  that  each  was  in  itself  an  empire  owing  no  kind  d 
deference,  or  allegiance,  to  the  foreigner*;  and  when  tfe 


^  See  Middle  Age,  pp.  a6i — 174, 

pp.  343  8q. 
'  Ranke,    E^orm.    I.    60,    who 

shews  that  the  papal  power  was 
commonly  esteemed  the  higher,  and 
that  one  maM  difference  between 
them  arose  from  a  belief  that  the 
papal  enjoyed  already  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  Romano-Ger- 
manic world,  which  the  imperial 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  (p.  58). 
After  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation the  inherent  disparity  of 
the  two  jurisdictions  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  ultra- 
Romanism.  Thus  Mazolini  (as  al- 
ready quoted,  p.  348,  n.  i)  affirmed 
that  temponU  jurisdiction  waa  a 
sub-delegation  of  the  papal  ('quse 
respectu  papse  est  subdelegata  sub- 
ordinatar  cf.  Ranke,  Ibid,  p.  471), 
and  that  the  emperor  with  all  laws 


and  all  Christian  people,  can  tSeA 
nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  xkt 
pope.  Aleander,  in  Hke  uaaax. 
who  had  been  entnisted  with  tk 
execution  of  the  papal  edict  agvE* 
Luther,  hinted  that  the  pope  cc^ 
depose  the  emperor,  and  could  s^ 
to  him  ' Du  hist  ein  Gertier.'  Ru& 
Ihid.  p.  478. 

*  Cf.  the  language  of  the  Eo^'^ 
parliament,  above,  p.  8.     And  utt 
such  ideas  were  not  produced  ty 
the  Luthenm  movement  is  maai^ 
from  a  letter  of  Tunstall  to  Bar 
VIIL  (Feb.  Ti,  1517),  at  thetp 
when  MaYimilian  proposed  to  re^^ 
the  empire  to  the  SngUsh  mxtaiti 
'Oon   of  the  cheffe  points  ia  ^ 
election  off  th*  emperor  is  tLst  rr 
which  shal  be  eleotyd  must  W  <^ 
Grermanie  subgiet  to  [the]  taof^ 
wheras  your  Graoe  is  not^  nor  vtv^ 
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pontiff,  on  the  other  hand,  consulted  his  convenience  by  ^ munion*^' 

passing  over,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  from  one  party 

to  another^,  and  absolved  the  subjects  of  his  enemy  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  men  were  driven  to  inquire  more 
closely  into  the  nature  of  the  union  between  Church  and 
Btate;  and  their  inquiry  often  issued  in  the  absolute  rejection 
of  the  ultra-papal  claims.  We  saw  numerous  instances  of 
lids  in  tracing  out  the  general  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  ecclesiastics  of  separate 
countries  suffered  grievously  from  the  operation  of  special  Papal  e<yn- 
concordats  then  established  at  their  expense  between  the  theabwiutum 
monarch  and  the  pope : — a  measure  which  directly  tended 
to  depress  the  clergy,  just  as,  in  former  times,  their  exalta- 
tion sprang  occasionally  from  the  wish  of  sovereigns  to  use 
them  in  correcting  the  aggressive  power  of  feudalism,  and 
80  to  balance  them  against  the  lay-lords.  In  France,  where 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  superseded  by  the  Concordat 
in  1516*,  the  pope  recovered  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
legislation  and  some  portion  of  his  old  revenues :  while  the 
etjuivalent  of  the  crown  enabled  Francis  I.  to  make  gigantic 
strides  in  humbling  the  French  ecclesiastics,  and  threatened 
to  reduce  them  into  absolute  subjection.  His  kingdom 
reckoned  at  that  time  ten  .archbishoprics,  eighty-three 
bishoprics,  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  abbacies,  to  all 
of  which  the  sovereign,  by  this  new  Concordat,  won  the 
•ilmost  unrestricted  power  of  nomination*.    And  the  same 

fithen  the  Cristen  faith  the  kings  of  sarenii  adheret  GaUo :  quum  sentit 

England  wer  subgiet  to  th*  empire.  GiJlum  sibi  fore  superiorem  deficit 

Bat  the  crown   of  England  is  an  ad  Gsesarem  :  atque  hsc  omnia  agit 

empire  off  hitselff  mych  bettyr  then  Bub  titulo  Christi  et  pacis.' 
now  the  empire  of  Kome :  for  which  '  See  Middle  Affe,  p.  361. 

cause   your  Grace    werith    a  close  '  Ranke,    CivU    Wars  and  Mo- 

crown.      Original  Letten,  ed.  Ellis,  narchy  in  France,  I.  125,  136.    To 

I.  156,  Lond.  1825.  shew    the    utter  thraldom    of  the 

*  Above,  p.  6.     Zwingli  had  no-  French  Church  at  this  period,  it  is 

Uced  this  fact  and  charged  the  pope  recorded  that  in  the  following  reigpi 

with  being  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  the  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of 

wars  between  France  and  the  em-  Yalentinois,  held  in  her  own  hands 

peror   {0pp.  I.  776,  ed.  Gualther) :  the  distribution  of  all  eoclesiastical 

'Quum    videt   sibi    imminere  Cse-  benefices  (/6t(2.  I.  930). 

R.  P.  A  A 
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MUNION. 


ROMAN  COM- unscrupulous  disregard  of  the  domestic  liberties  of  tb 
Church,  and  the  distribution  of  its  revenues,  will  be  founc 
to  characterise  the  papal  policy  in  other  countries  during 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Adrian  YI.,  fat 
instance,  went  so  far  as  to  grant  the  dukes  of  Bavaria^  one 
fifth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  their  territories 
and  even  sanctioned  their  exercise  of  some  importazii 
branches  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  In  1634,  when  Europe 
was  beginning  to  cry  out  most  loudly  for  some  reformatian 
of  abuses,  Clement  VII.  is  reported  to  have  given  in  cv»- 
mendam  to  his  cousin  cardinal  de*  Medici  all  the  benefices 
of  the  whole  world  that  might  fall  vacant  during  the  next 
six  months,  with  a  permission  to  appropriate  the  fruits  d 
them  to  his  own  use*.  Charles  V.,  in  like  manner*,  whea 
his  coffers  were  exhausted,  armed  himself  with  papal 
licences,  in  order  that  he  might  seize  on  some  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church ;  but  left  the  work  of  spoliation  to  his 
son,  Philip  II. 

At  lengthy  indeed,  the  pontiffs  receded  from  the  more 
extravagant  positions,  in  virtue  of  which  they  justified 
their  ancient  intermeddling  with  the  temporalities  of  foreign 
churches ;  but  only  to  inflict  still  heavier  blows  upon  the 
monarchs  of  all  future  ages.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  straining' 
every  nerve  to  reinvest  their  patron  with  absolute  supremacy 
in  Christendom,  determined  to  oppose  the  new  reactions  in 
favour  of  the  royal  power,  by  arguing  that  it  stands  on 
ground  completely  different  from  the  papal.    The  latter,  it 


TheJetuitif 
jfreaehern  (/ 
Ucmocraey. 


^  Rftnke,  lUf,  u.  174, 175. 

'  Sarpi,  I.  451 :  cf.  Courayer's 
note.  Even  if  there  be  considerable 
exaggeration  in  this  account,  we 
have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  popes  either 
alienated  church-property  them- 
selves, or  winked  at  the  alienation 
of  it  by  others.  The  suppression  of 
monasteries  in  Bngland  was  first 
made  under  papal  sanction  (above, 


pp.  200,  aoi),  and  the  lay-im^ 
priators  were  confirmed  in  uwsr 
possession  of  the  church-lands  by  n 
bull  of  Julius  III.  (above,  p.  ^S^- 
n.  7).  In  France  as  late  tf  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  he  authorised 
spoliations,  which  brought  a  millkm 
and  a  half  of  livres  to  the  tressurr. 
Ranks,  Popes,  n.  66. 

»  Herbert's  Life  qfMmry  T///. 
p.  588,  Lond.  1672. 
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was  Tirged,  is  due  to  an  original  Divine  appointment ;  while  ^^J^^^iS§^' 

the  secular  authority  is  only  derived  from  God  by  an 

indirect  process, — ^through  the  medium  of  society*.  The 
people  were  thus  held  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  temporal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  true  depository  of  the  right  of  govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  progress  of  democracy  was 
stimulated  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  papal  monarchy, 
and  by  its  boldest  champions ;  in  order  that  the  civil  power 
might  be  more  readily  subordinated  to  the  spiritual,  and 
the  sovereign  pontiff  be  enthroned  at  an  immeasurable 
height  above  all  other  functionaries. 


ENGLISH    COMMUNION. 

In  all  countries  that  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  there 
w  as  at  first  some  vacillation  and  uncertainty  respecting  the 
minister  of  ordination,  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  the  general  constitution  of  the 
Church*.  Whereas  the  former  tendency  had  been  to  raise 
the  hierarchy  above  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  the 
present  by  the  natural  vehemence  of  reaction  was  to  render 
the  secular  principle  itself  predominant,  and  make  the 


*  See  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  Balmez,  Protetlantitm  and  Catho- 
fifity,  cli.  (EDgLtrauRl.pp.  254  sq.) 
The  aim  of  Suarez  and  Bellarmine, 
according  to  this  writer,  was  to  shew 
that  there  was  neither  in  Scripture 
nor  tradition  'the  least  foundation 
for  estabtishing  that  civil  power, 
like  that  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
has  been  instituted  in  a  special  and 
*'Xtniordinar7  manner*  (p.  257).  *At 
first  sigbty'  he  continues  (p.  158) 
*  their  language  appears  exceedingly 
democratical,  from  their  frequent 
use  of  the  words  communityf  atcUe, 
fitciety,  people;  but  on  examining 
cloael J  their  system  of  doctrine,  and 
]iaying  attention  to  the  expressions 
they  use,  we  perceive  that  they  had 
no  subversive  design,  and  that  an- 
;irchical  theories  never  once  entered 


their  minds.*  What  they  aimed 
at  was  'to  protect  society  against 
the  disorder  of  despotism,  without 
rendering  it  at  the  same  time  re- 
fractory or  turbulent/  His  con- 
clusion is  not  to  be  overlooked : 
'The  independence  of  the  Church 
is  thus  established  upon  a  solid 
basis.' 

^  'The  notions  of  many  of  the 
Beformers  in  Britain,  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent,  at  an  early  period  of 
their  progress,  were  extremely  con- 
fused, owing  to  their  having  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  identify  the 
validity  of  all  spiritual  function,  in 
the  clerical  order,  with  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Roman  see  :'  Kussell, 
Church  in  Scotland,  I.  165:  of.  Gei- 
jer,  Hist.  ofiheSwedetf  p.  1351  and 
above,  p.  1931  n.  4. 
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ENGLISH^  clergyman  ascribe  his  status  either  to  the  pleasure  of  tli 

sovereign,  or  the  vote  of  parliaments  and  diets.   Misgiving 

were  accordingly  expressed  in  some  quarters  lest  a  regal  ( 
imperial  papacy  should  be  substituted  for  the  ancient  thra 
dom,  lest  the  banishment  of  Komanism  should  clear  a  wa 
for  the  ascendancy  of  Byzantinism^,  and  lest  the  Church  itse 
should  be  resolved  into  a  function  or  department  of  the  Stab 
The  special  circumstances  under  which  the  Englisl 
Beformation  started  were  likely  to  evolve  and  strengtlia 
these  Byzantine  tendencies;  and  some  examples  have,  ii 
fact,  been  noticed  of  thp  way  in  which  they  left  an  impn^ 
on  the  proclamations  of  the  sovereign  and  the  statutei?  iV 
the  realm.  In  this  country,  however,  as  the  old  episwja 
organisation  was  preserved  inviolate,  the  succession  « 
ministers  was  also  uninterrupted,  and  the  spiritualt}'  c-n- 
tinned  to  form  a  separate  estate*.  Parker  was  felt  tJ' 
occupy  substantially  the  same  position  as  Warham,  mJ 
hierarchical  ideas  were  thus  transmitted,  with  few  modifies^ 
tions,  from  the  Mediaeval  to  the  Modem  Church  of  Englani 
The  primates,  in  conjunction  with  their  comprovincial 
were  still  centres  of  ecclesiastical  order.  The  old  canon^ 
law,  except  in  those  particulars  where  it  had  been  traverit-i 
by  recent  enactments,  was  and  is  the  standard  according  ti 


PertMinenoe 

(tftheSnglith 

hierarchy- 


'  Cf.  Middle  Age,  pp.  51,  53.  The 
term  '  Byzantinism'  is  preferable  to 
the  modem  '  Erastiauism/ — an  ap- 
pellation derived  from  the  Grsecized 
form  of  Lieber,  the  name  of  a  Hei- 
delberg physician,  who  was  bom  in 
1574.  His  main  principle,  which 
has  been  shared  by  very  few  even 
of  those  who  do  not  differ  widely 
from  him  on  some  other  points, 
was  that  the  source  of  all  pastoral 
authority  is  the  civil  magistrate, 
who,  whether  Christian  or  not,  pos- 
sesses an  inherent  right  to  nominate 
and  commission  teachers  of  reli^on, 
and  is  under  no  necessity  of  admit- 
ting the  least  difference  between 
priests  and  laymen.    In  'Byzantin- 


ism*  on  the  contrary,  the  kiflg  *>' 
invested  with  ahnost  spiritual  fac- 
tions, because  he  was  a  Christu: 
standing  to  the  Church  in  the  i^- 
relation  as  David,  Heiekiah,  or  Jus-' • 
stood  to  the  theocracy  of  oM  \' 
Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  1.  3^).  l^  * 
remarkable  that  some  modtfo  sai  '--' 
who  have  been  most  rigoraas  io  t^'' 
denunciation  of  '  Erastianisn'  '» 
sight  of  this  distinction,  procevti:^- 
on  a  supposition  that  the  civil  p^*'^ 
is  essentially  unspiritual,  if  not  ait^ 
gether  anti- Christian,  and  tbaa  ''^' 
consciously  fidling  into  the  erron  < 
the  Mennonite  and  other  Ajsa^^p' 
tists :  see  above,  p.  2S3;  and  b.  ^^ 
*  See  above,  p.  8. 
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which  proceedings  in  the  church-courts  are  regidated ;  and  communion 

indeed  the  sole  material  change  affecting  the  internal  polity 

of  the  Church  related  to  appeals  from  the  metropolitan-tri- 
Lunals,  which  could  no  longer  be  carried  out  of  the  island  to 
the  Roman  pontiff*,  but  must  pass  directly  upwards  to  the 
king,  who,  by  his  delegates,  had  now  the  privilege  of  final 
adjudication.  This  peculiarity,  although  by  no  means  un*  coMtdtrabu 
precedented  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church*,  must  have  royal  potcer, 
materially  influenced  the  position  of  the  English  ecclesias- 
tics, and  their  relation  to  the  civil  power.  It  was  sub- 
versive of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  clerks  and  priest- 
hood generally  had,  more  or  less,  been  severed  and  ex- 
empted from  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  in  which  a 
foreign  jurisdiction  was  allowed  to  overrule  the  sentence  of 
the  home-tribunals,  and  various  usages  and  maxims  were 
U»lerated  '  in  derogation  of  the  regality  of  our  lord  the  king*.' 
Yet  where  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  existed  side  by  side, 
where  secular  and  spiritual  judges  were  both  recognised, 
there  is  always  a  large  class  of  mixed  questions  in  which 
the  two  authorities  touch,  and  interpenetrate  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  them  from  usurp- 
ing one  upon  the  other.    This  was  felt  especially  at  the 


3  See  aboTe,  p.  loi.  Id  the  lU- 
forvuUio  Leffum  EcclmaMiearum  (re- 
"{lectiog  whicbj  see  above,  p.  333, 
n.  7)  the  following  regulation  was 
drawn  up  on  the  order  of  appeals : 
Ab  arcoidiaoonis,  decanis,  et  his, 
qui  sunt  infra  pontificiam  dignita* 
tem  et  jurisdictionem  ecclesiasticam 
Kibent,  ad  episcopum  liceat  appel- 
late, ab  episoopo  ad  archicpiscopum, 
ab  arcfai^piscopo  vero  ad  nostram 
nujestatem.  Quo  cum  fiierit  causa 
'levoluta,  earn  vel  concUio  provin' 
ri'ili  definiri  volumus,  si  gravis  sit 
causa,  vel  a  tribus  qwxtucrve  epu- 
*'*'pis,  a  nobis  ad  id  oonstituendis :' 
Ik  AppMuionibus,  cap.  XI. 

*  e.  g.  The  Donatists,  after  having 
been  heaid  by  Melchiades,  bishop  of 
Rome,  A.D.  313,  and  again  by  the 


council  of  Aries,  A.O.  314,  obtained 
a  personal  hearing,  A.D.  316,  from 
Constantine.  Mr  Wilberforce,  Prin- 
clplta  of  Church  Authority ,  p.  174, 
2nd  ed.,  who  draws  attention  to 
these  facts,  endeavours  to  avoid 
their  force  by  urging  that  the  em- 
peror 'only  confirmed  that  which 
had  been  decided  bv  the  Church.' 
On  the  real  principles  involved  in 
such  appeals,  see  Bishop  Gardiner,  aa 
above,  p.  iSa,  n.  1;  p.  184,  n.  i; 
and  Van  Espen's  treatise  'De  re- 
cursu  ad  Principem,*  in  his  Jut  Eo 
cletiagticum  Universum,  Tom.  x.  i  sq. 
Venet.  1781. 

^  See  Ross,  Reciprocal  OhligcUtcnt 
of  the  Church  and  the  Civil  Power, 
PP*  X35>  ^3fi»  Oxf.  1848,  and  Middle 
AgCf  pp.  2681  269. 
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coMMuiaoN  P®™d  ^f  *^®  Reformation,  when  the  fresh  resistance  o 

English  monarchs  to  the  ultra-papal  usurpations^  involved 

among  its  natural  consequences,  the  depreciation  of  al 
branches  of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  sovereign  who  reptt 
diated  the  verdicts  of  the  Roman  see  gave  utterance  to  hi 
EedeHagtieai  Vehement  autagouism  hj  assuming  to  himself  the  desigDa* 
S?Sw^  tion,  'head  of  the  Church*:* — a  title,  in  the  propriety  d 
which,  when  somewhat  modified,  his  subjects,  both  the 
spiritualty  and  temporalty,  were  finally  induced  to  acqui- 
esce. But  the  limits  of  this  headship  were  not  rigoronslj 
defined.  The  clergy,  in  particular,  viewed  it  chiefly  ai  £ 
claim  to  the  external  government,  or  direction,  of  all  ordeR 
both  in  Church  and  State.  This  qualification  they  securei 
by  introducing  the  clause,  *  as  far  as  the  law  of  Chnrf| 
allows,'  into  the  form  by  which  they  recognised  the  king? 
supremacy ;  and  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  ?]* 
was  immediately  induced  to  publish  an  Injunction  explant- 
toiy  of  the  sense  in  which  men  swore  allegiance  to  tic 
sovereign  as  the  *  supreme  governor'   of  the  Church  oi 


^  'Whatsoever  power  our  laws 
did  direst  the  pope  of,  they  invested 
the  king  with  it:  but  they  never 
invested  the  king  with  any  spiritual 
power  or  jurisdiction,  witness  the 
injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wit- 
ness the  public  Articles  of  our 
Church,  witness  the  professions  of 
King  James,  witness  all  our  statutes 
themselves,  wherein  all  the  parts  of 
papal  power  are  enumerated,  which 
are  taken  away — his  "encroach- 
ments," his  "usurpations,"  his 
"oaths," his  "collations,  provisions, 
pensions,  tenths,  first-fruits,  reser- 
vations,  paUs,  unions,  commen- 
dams,  exemptions,  dispensations"  of 
all  kinds,  "confirmations,  licences 
faculties,  saspensions,  appeals,"  and 
God  knowetn  how  many  pecuniary 
artifices  more ;  but  of  them  all  there 
is  not  one  that  concemeth  jurisdic- 
tion purely  spiritual,  or  which  is  an 
eraential  right  of  the  power  of  the 
keys ;  they  are  all  branches  of  the 
external  regiment  of  the  Church, 


the  greater  part  of  them  vscit^^ 
from  the  crown,*  &c  Bnmi^S- 
Schi&m  Guarded,  Part  I.  Dw.  nr. 
Wcn-ks,  II.  458,  459,  Oxt  1842-  ^^ 
should  moreover  he  carefully  l*^ 
in  mind  that  the  legislature  ifi  ^ 
first  year  of  Elizabeth  restored  tV 
Church  of  England  not  to  the  ctoa 
tion  in  which  it  stood  at  the  <^' 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  eecko*^ 
tical  power  had  been  still  fort^ 
limited,  but  as  he  left  it  in  the  :5'>- 
year  of  his  reign.  A  contempc**; 
defence  of  the  Churdi-sypteci,  - 
thus  restored,  is  famished  ic  ^\ 
Answeare  made  by  Sob.  [Ho»»;, 
bUhoppe  of  Wynckaier  to  a  B^' 
etUituled  The  Dedaratiao  of  fa^-' 
scruples  and  states  of  oonscisiK^ 
touchinge  the  Othe  of  the  Sqce 
macy,  as  M.  John  FAeohm  ^ 
wiytinge  did  deliuer  unto  th*  l- 
Bishop  of  VTmcbeBter,  iM  i^' 
HesolutionB  made  thereoBto^  ^^' 

*  See  above,  p.  191,  and  &.  r 
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England*.     She  there  claims  'no  more  than  the  authority  communion. 

*  which  is,  and  was  of  ancient  time,  due  to  the  imperial 

crown  of  this  realm ;  that  is,  under  God,  to  have  the  sove- 
leignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  bom  within 
these  her  realms,  dominions,  and  countries,  of  what  estate, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever  thej  be,  so  as  no 
other  foreign  power  shall,  or  ought  to  have,  any  superiority 
over  them.'  And  one  of  the  Articles  of  Beligion*  intended, 
in  like  manner,  to  satisfy  '  the  minds  of  some  slanderous 
folks,'  declares  that '  we  give  not  our  princes  the  minister- 
ing either  of  Grod's  Word,  or  of  the  sacraments,... but  that 
only  prerogative,  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always 
to  all  godly  princes,  in  holy  Scripture,  by  God  Himself: 
that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
siastical or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the 
stubborn  and  evil-doers.' 

In  some  particular  branches,  it  is  true,  the  powers  now 
exercised  by  English  monarchs  threatened  to  exceed*  those 


^  Id  tbe  fint  of  the  Ir\junetiona  of 
I559»  B^®  requires  that  'nil  deans, 
archdeaoons,  |>ar80ii8,  yicara,  and  all 
nther  ecclesiastical  persons  shall 
f^thfnUy  keep  and  observe,  and  as 
iv  as  in  them  may  He,  shall  cause 
to  be  observed  and  kept  of  other, 
all  and  singular  laws  and  statutes 
made  for  the  restoring  of  the  crown 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the 
state  ecclesiastical,  and  abolishing 
of  all  foreign  power,  repugnant  to 
the  same:'  calling  upon  them  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  '  that  the 
Qaeen*8  power  within  her  realms 
and  dominions,  is  the  highest  power 
under  God :'  and  in  the  aocompany- 
ing  Admoniiiont  to  simple  men  ae- 
feittd  by  malicious  (quoted  in  the 
text)  she  adds :  'If  any  person  that 
hath  conceived  any  other  sense  of 
the  form  of  the  said  Oath,  shall 
accept  the  same  Oath  with  this  in- 
terpretation, sense,  or  meaning,  her 


Majesty  is  well  pleased  to  accept 
every  such  in  that  behalf,  as  her 
good  and  obedient  subjects,  and 
shall  acquit  them  of  all  manner  of 
penalties  contained  in  the  said  Act, 
against  such  as  shall  peremptorily 
or  obstinately  take  the  same  Oath.* 

*  In  Hooper's  series  the  article 
stood  as  follows :  'The  King's  ma- 
jesty of  England  is  to  be  tiken  and 
known  as  the  only  and  supreune 
magistrate  and  power  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland ;'  and  in 
the  authorised  article  of  the  same 
period  (1552)  its  form  was :  'The 
king  of  Englande  is  supreme  head 
on  earth,  nexte  vnder  Christe,  of 
the  Ghurche  of  Englande  and  Ire- 
lande:'  but  as  early  as  1550  the 
Meads  of  Doctrine  substituted  '  su- 
premus  Gabemator  htgus  regni,' 
etc.  See  Hardwick's  Hist,  of  the 
Articles,  pp.  311,  383. 

^  See  above,  p.  193,  and  u.  4.   It 
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communion  privileges  which  had  been  claimed  by  Christian  princes 

and  parliaments  during  the  Middle  Ages;  but,  in  substance, 

nearly  all  the  changes  now  enacted  were  restorations  of  ihe\ 
ancient  laws  and  usage  of  the  Church,  and  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  protests  which  had  scarcely  ever  died  away 
in  any  part  of  Christendom.    The  placing  of  ecclesiastics 
had,  for  instance,  been  the  immemorial  right  and  privilege 
of  the  crown ^     The  nomination  of  the  leading  bishops' 
by  the  court  had  also  been  virtually  an  act  of  royal  patron- 
age ever  since  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  and  after  the  pope 
began  to  lavish  the  bishoprics  and  other  benefices  of  this 
country  on  *  aliens,'  the  freedom  of  episcopal  elections*  was 
still  further  violated  by  the  English  monarchs :  while,  in 
reference  to  the  ultimate  determination  of  church-doctrine. 


is  highlv  probable,  however,  that  in 
acknowledging  the  crown  as  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  episcopal  authority 
(of.  Beformatio  Legum,  'De  officio 
et  juri8dictione,'p.  100,  Oxf.  1850), 
the  English  prelates,  reforming  and 
non-refonnin^,  had  reference  to  mat- 
ters not  purely  spiritual,  but  'those 
which  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  an- 
nexed to  the  episcopal  office,  yix. 
the  ciril  institution  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  privileges  attached  to  the 
episcopal  character  as  lords  of  par- 
liament, the  civil  penalties  which 
then  followed  excommunications, 
legal  protection  to  their  ordinations, 
and  other  episcopal  acts.'  Ross,  as 
before,  pp.  94,  95:  cf.  the  state- 
ments respecting  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  the 
yeeetsary  Doctrine,  pp.  380—3891 
Oxf.  1825. 

^  Hence  archbishop  Chichely  could 
speak  to  Henry  V.  (March  6,  1437), 
of  '  the  chirch  of  your  lond,  of  the 
wich  God  and  yet,  gracious  lord, 
have  maked  me  governor:'  Duck's 
Life  of  ChicheUf  p.  35,  Lond.  1681. 
Archbishop  Laud  inculcates  the  same 
principle  (Remaitu,  11.  ii.  68,  Lond. 
1700):  *0ur  being  bishops /tere  i>t* 


vino  takes  nothing  from  the  king** 
right  or  power  over  us.  For  thoa^ 
our  office  be  from  God  and  Chrt5t 
immediately,  yet  may  we  not  axreue 
that  power,  either  of  order  or  juris- 
diction, but  as  God  has  appointed 
us ;  that  is,  not  in  his  Majesty's  or 
any  Christian  king's  kingdoms,  bet 
by  and  under  the  power  of  the  king 
given  us  so  to  do.' 

*  See  Middle  Age,  p.  54  and  jl,  i. 

*  At  first,  indeed,  the  papal  inter* 
ference  was  rejected  by  affinning  the 
ancient  right  of  election.  The  par- 
liament of  35  Edw.  III.  (1350)  or- 
dained 'al  honur  de  Dieu  et  profit 
de  la  dite  eglise  d'Engieterre^  qe  lea 
franches  elections  des  eroeveschees, 
eveschees,  et  tutes  autres  dignites 
et  benefices  electifs  en  EngWterre 
se  ti^nent  d^ore  en  manere  com? 
eles  feurent  grantes  par  les  progeni- 
touFS  nostre  dit  seignur  le  roi  el 
par  les  auncestres  dautres  seignurs 
foundes'  (Stephens,  Ecd,  StabOet^ 
I.  63):  but  in  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  Reformation,  the 
episcopal  appointments  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  {Middle  Age,  p.  365,  and 
n.  8). 
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there  iivas  no  lack  of  precedents*  in  which  it  was  devolved  q^^^^^j^ 

by  sovereigns  on  committees  of  divines  who  had  been 

Killed  together  by  a  royal  writ. 

In  the  election  and  confirmation  of  bishops,  certain  Apppintment 
dianges  then  effected  in  the  statute-law  of  England  are 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  While  canonical  forms  were  seem- 
ingly retained  with  all  their  old  precision,  the  appointment 
of  the  English  prelates  was  in  reality  transferred  entirely  to' 
the  crown.  On  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy,  it  was  enacted  in 
1533,  that  the  king  might  grant  ^  to  deans  and  chapters  of 
cathedral  churches  a  licence  under  the  great  seal,  *  as  of  old 
time  hath  been  accustomed,'  empowering  them  to  proceed 
to  an  election  in  due  form;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
congd  d'eslire  was  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  letter  mis- 
sive* containing  the  name  of  the  person  whom  alone  they 
should  elect;  their  only  alternative  being  either  to  obey 
the  king,  or  incur  *  the  dangers,  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
estatute  of  the  Provision  and  Praemunire^.'  The  fact  of 
*uch  election  was  then  to  be  signified  to  the  archbishop  of 
the  province  by  means  of  *  letters  patents,'  requiring  and 
commanding  him  to  confirm®  the  choice  that  had  been 


^  See  above,  p.  357,  n.  4.  So  in- 
frequent were  appeals  to  Rome  before 
the  time  of  king  Stephen,  that  Heniy 
^f  Huntingdon  makes  the  following 
^tement  iHul,  lib.  viii.  p.  395, 
Francof.  1601)',  '  Anno  decimo  sex- 
to, Tedbaldns  Cantuarienais  archie- 
I>i«opus  et  apostolics  sedis  legatus 
tenoit  concilium  eenerale  apud  Lon* 
dooiam  in  media  Quadrage8mia[A.  D. 
>U^]r  u^i  i^x  Stephanns  et  filius 
>Tiui}  £astachiu8  et  Anglite  proceres 
iuterfaemnt,  totumque  iUiid  conci- 
Ham  novisappellationibusinfrenduit. 
la  Anglia  namque  appellationes  in 
U9U  non  eninty  donee  eas  Henricus 
Wintoniensis,  dum  legatus  esset, 
nialo  suo  crudeliter  intrusit.  In  eo* 
dem  nuoqae  ooncilio  adRomani  pon- 
tificis  andientiam  ter  appellatns  est.' 


«  StcA,  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  §  4. 

'  The  language  is  of  this  kind: 
'We  have  been  pleased,  by  these 
our  letters  patents,  to  name,  and 
recommend  him  unto  you,  to  be 
elected  and  chosen:'  cf.  Stephens^ 
Jhid,  p.  155,  n.  4. 

7  Stai.  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  §  7. 

^  Among  the  various  instruments 
exhibited  in  the  process  of  confirma- 
tion (Stephens,  p.  157,  n.  3),  one  is  a 
'  Citatio  contra  oppositores '  by  which 
the  archbishop  notifies  the  day  of 
confirmation,  and  cites  'omnes  et 
singuloB  oppositores  (si  qui  sint)  in 
specie,  alioquin  in  genere,  qui  con- 
tra dictam  electionem,  formam  ejos- 
dem,  personamve  in  hac  parte  elec- 
tam,  dicere,  objicere,  exdpere,  rel 
opponere  voluerint:'   proceeding  as 
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ENaLTflH    made,  and  to  inyeBt^  and  conaeciate  the  person  so  elected  tq 

his  fdture  office,  and  *to  give  and  use  to  mm  all  sacq 

benedictions,  ceremonies,  and  other  things  requisite  for  the 
same,  without  any  suing,  procuring,  and  obtaining,  anj 
bulls,  letters,  or  other  things,  from  the  see  of  Borne,  for  the 
same  in  any  behalf.' 

On  the  accession  of  king  Edward  YL,  a  further  change 
was  made  in  reference  to  the  same  weighty  matters.  The 
appointment  of  bishops  was,  hy  act  of  parliament,  confided 
absolutely  to  the  crown*,  upon  a  plea  that  the  capitolar 
elections  *  be  in  very  deed  no  elections,  but  only  by  a  writ 
of  cong^  d'eslire,  have  colours,  shadows,  or  pretences  of 
elections,  serving,  nevertheless,  to  no  purpose,  and  seeming 
also  derogatory  and  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative 
royal.'  By  this  measure,  the  English  usage  was  entirelj 
assimilated  to  the  German  of  the  tenth  century,  and  thr 
French  of  the  sixteenth;  the  higher  patronage  of  thr 
Church  relapsing  altogether  by  an  overt  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  This  right  of  colla- 
tion was,  however,  nominally  relinquished  in  the  reign  of 
Maiy',  and  with  reference  to  England,  queen  Elizabeth 
made  no  effort  to  revive  and  re-establish  the  enactment  of 
her  brother,  so  that  the  statute  of  1633  continues  to  deter- 


before  on  the  h3rpothe8i8  that  the 
election  was  bona  fide. 

1  Ibid,  §  5.  The  act  of  investi- 
ture had  formerly  been  a  froitful 
source  of  revenue  to  the  popes,  who 
had  received  out  of  England  '  in  the 
forty  years  last  past,  an  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pound  sterling 
....an  incredible  sum.'  Twysden, 
Vindication,  p.  ii9,  Camb.  1847. 

«  Stat.  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  2.  'It  hath 
been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
principal  mtent  of  this  act  was,  to 
make  deans  and  chapters  less  ne- 
cessary, and  thereby  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  dissolution  01  them.' 
Bum,  in  Stephens,  as  before,  p.  294, 
n.  I. 


*  Stat,  I  Mar.  Seas.  n.  c  2.  Tb-^ 
whole  of  the  act  75  Hen.  VIIL  c. 
70,  was  also  repealed  by  t  and  ; 
Phil,  and  Mair,  c.  8 ;  but  being  n* 
pressly  revived  by  i  Elii.  c  r,  &  7, 
it  re-established  the  method  of  elec- 
tion and  confirmation,  and  indii^fctlv 
repealed  i  Edw.  YI.  c  2,  In  tbr 
case  of  Ireland,  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  Stat.  2  Eliz.  c.  4  [Jn- 
land]  re-enacts  for  that  country  the 
English  Stat,  i  Edw.  YI.  c.  2,  ihxt< 
abolishing  the  cong^  d'esfire  with 
the  avow^  that  to  the  crown  'ap> 
pertaineth  the  collation  and  gift  itf 
all  archbishopricks  and  btshopridLo 
and  suSiagan  bishops  within  thb  her 
highness'  realm  :*  Stephens,  I.  401. 
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mine  the  practice  of  the  English  Church  in  the  election  of  c^^jJJ^wn 

her  bishops*.  

Another  point  on  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  caiung  qf 
authorities  had  always  been  divided,  was  the  right  of  con- 
vening sjnods,  and  the  operation  of  the  laws  and  canons 
there  enacted  and  promulged.     In  England,  it  had  long 
been  customary  for  individual  bishops  to  meet  in  synod 
with  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses,  and  for  archbishops  to 
convoke  provincial  councils  at  their  pleasure;  while  the 
king  himself,  by  special  mandate,  could  assemble  both  the 
provinces,  and  make  them  constitute  a  synod  of  the  whole 
nation^.    In  1533  important  modifications  were  introduced 
into  the  system  of  the  Church  with  reference  to  these  ques- 
tions.    Diocesan  synods,  it  is  true,  remained  exactly  on 
their  ancient  footing®;  but  the  English  'convocations,'  or  *c<mxoe(Uiont: 
provincial  synods,  were  no  longer  permitted"^  to  meet  and 
legislate  until  the  metropolitan  who  summoned  them  was 
armed  with  a  specific  authority  from  the  crown ;  while  legal 
force  was  given  to  none  of  their  constitutions,  in  foro  exte- 
riori,  until  a  second,  or  confirmatory,  licence  was  obtained 
from  the  same  quarter.    Notwithstanding,  it  is  manifest, 
fi-om  the  whole  course  of  procedure  in  the  Reformation- 
movement,  that  enactments  of  this  kind  were  never  intend- 
ed* to  supersede  the  councils  of  the  Church,  nor  to  transfer 


«  Cf.  Carte,  Hid,  of  England,  m. 
115,  216. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  ipi,  n.  3. 

'  The  foUowing  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Itrformatio  Legwm, 
('De  Eoclesia  et  Ministria  ejus/  c. 
xix.)  with  reference  to  them :  '  Qui- 
libet  epiAOopus  in  sua  dicecesi  habeat 
eynodum,  in  qua  cum  suis  presby- 
teris,  parochis,  vicariis  et  dericis, 
de  liis  agat  rebus  quae  pro  tempore 
vel  oonstituenda  sunt  vel  emendanda. 
Etenim  aptissima  profecto  medicina 
isynoduB  est  ad  castigandam  negli- 
gentiam^  et-  tollendos  errores,   qui 


subinde  in  ecclesiis  per  diabolum  et 
malos  homines  disseminantur ;  fiet- 
que  ut  per  hujusmodi  synodos  con- 
junctio  et  charitas  inter  episcopum 
et  clerum  augeatur  et  servetur.' 

'  Sua.  «5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19. 

B  One  of  the  best  proofe  is  in  the 
Reformaiio  Legum,  as  before,  c.  xviii : 
'  Si  contigerit  in  Ecclesia  gravem 
aliquando  exoriri  causam,  quiB  sine 
muitorum  consilio  episcoporum  baud 
facile  possit  finiri,  tum  archiepisco- 
pus,  ad  ci:gu8  provinciam  ea  causa 
pertinet,  suos  episcopos  ad  provin- 
ciale  concilium  evocabit. . . .  .Verum 
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Permnntnct 
fj  *tf  nodal 
attioa. 


c«?MM  UNION  ^^^^  ^S^^  of  judging,  in  religions  controversies,  to  the  sccu 

lar  tribunals.    The  object  of  that  policy  was  to  draw  men'i 

thoughts  completely  from  the  see  of  Rome,  to  satisfy  tht 
monarch  that  the  English  clergy  were  more  than  'half  hi 
subjects,'  and  to  establish  the  competency  of  domestic  judica 
tures,  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal  matters^.  Accordingly,  wlioi 
the  papal  yoke  was  utterly  broken  off,  with  their  own  {oms 
co-operation,  there  was  no  jealousy  expressed  with  n<c:' 
ence  to  the  action  of  the  church-legislature,  and  no  cll?p^ 
sition  to  invoke  the  help  of  other  than  ecclesiai?tic.^  in 
deciding  questions  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  first  s^ri.^- 
of  Articles*  drawn  up  to  establish  unity,  and  to  avoid  cun- 
tentious  opinions,  was  submitted  to  the  southern  convoca- 
tion, and  also  carried  with  it  the  formal  sanction  of  the 


concilia  HflBC  provincialia  sine  nostra 
voluntate  ac  jussu  nunquam  convo- 
oentur.' 

^  The  clearest  proofs  of  this  are 
furnished  by  the  well-known  pre- 
amble to  Stat,  24  Henry  VIII.  c. 
1 3  ('  For  the  restraint  of  Appeals  *) : 
cf.  above,  p.  8.  In  the  Necasary 
Doctrine  (or  King's  Book),  the  sove- 
reign professes  to  act  'with  the  ad- 
vice of  our  clergy'  (Formularie$  of 
Faith,  Oxf.  1825,  p.  «f5),  'which 
doctrine  also/ he  adds  (p.  116),  'the 
lords  both  spiritual  and  tempoml, 
with  the  nether  house  of  our  parlia- 
ment, have  both  seen  and  like  very 
well.'  And  in  the  Inttitutitm  of  a 
ChriMian  Man  (Ibid.  pp.  107  sq.), 
where  the  subject  of  episcopal  au- 
thority is  discussed,  one  branch  of 
the  jurisdiction  committed  to  eccle- 
siastics (priests  and  bishops),  'by 
the  authority  of  God's  law,  is  to 
make  and  ordain  certain  rules  or 
canons  concerning  holy  days,  fasting 
days,  the  manner  and  ceremonies  to 
be  used  in  the  ministration  of  the 
sacraments,  the  manner  of  singing 
the  psalms  and  spiritual  hymns  (as 
St  Paul  calleth  them),  the  diversity 
of  degrees  among  the  ministers,  and 
the  form  and  manner  of  their  oma* 


ments,  and  finally  concern iog  snch 
other  rites,  ceremonies  and  ohger' 
ances  as  do  tend  and  conduce  to  tl^ 
preservation  of  quietness  and  dfooi 
order,  to  be  had  and  used  unon; 
the  people  when  they  shall  be  Mum- 
bled together  in  the  temple:'  p.  no. 
So  long  as  the  Church  '  was  BQ^j<^'^ 
to  infidel  princes,'  it  is  said  Ua^ 
'constitutions  and  canons'  wa« 
enacted  by  bishops  and  eoancilsi 
'with  the  consent  of  the  peopk.' 
'  Insomuch  that  kings  and  pnsce^ 
after  they  had  once  received  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  were  baptU<°<l 
considering  the  same  to  tend  to  Ox 
furtherance  of  Christ's  religion,  *^ 
not  only  approve  the  said  cano^ 
then  made  by  the  Churdi,  but  m 
also  enact  and  make  new  Uwi  « 
their  own,  concerning  the  good  orf* 
of  the  Church,  and  furtbennore  did 
also  ooDstrain  their  subjects,  by  co|^ 
poral  pain  and  punishment,  to  o<^ 
serve  the  same'  {Ibid.  p.  113);  ^^ 
then  follows  a  clear  distinctioii  be- 
tween the  powers  and  privil*^ 
granted  to  ecclesiastioB  by  tbe  ctra 
ruler,  and  what  is  ttaosmitted  t0 
them  by  'the  authority  of  God  »w 
His  Gospel.' 

'  Above,  pp.  T98,  199. 
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northern  prelates.     And  when,  in  1640,  it  was  thought  ^Jj^^^jf/d^^' 

desirable   to   compile  a  book'  containing  the  *  principal 

articles  and  points  of  our  faith,  wdth  the  declaration  of 
other  expedient  points,  and  also  for  the  lawful  rites  and 
ceremonies  and  observations  of  God's  service  within  this 
realm/  the  work  was  to  be  executed  by  *  the  archbishops 
and  sundry  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  the  best  learned,  honestest,  and  most  virtuous 
«ort  of  the  doctors  of,  divinity.'  Directions  for  the  purging 
and  remodelling  of  the  ancient  service-books*  proceeded  from 
the  southern  convocation,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  crown. 
To  this  body  the  work  was  finally  submitted  for  their 
approbation*.  The  Articles  of  Religion  were,  in  like 
manner,  authorised,  and  afterwards  revised  by  them®,  and 
therefore  the  document  was  entitled,  *  Articles,  whereupon 
it  was  agreed  hy  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  pro- 
tincesy  and  the  whole  clergy y  in  the  convocation:^  while  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  principle 
of  synodal  action  was  re-affirmed  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.  The  139th  of  the  canons  of  1603,  which  form  the 
standard  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  dealing  with  all  persons 
over  whom  the  church»courts  exercise  their  ancient  juris- 


»  See  Stat,  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  a6. 
Twjsden,  who  draws  attention  to 
this  act  (VindieaHonf  p.  138),  and 
sJso  to  the  language  of  Stat.  2  and 
3  Kdw.  VI.  c.  I,  with  reference  to 
the  Liturgy,  concludes  that  'the 
King,  in  composing  this  book,  did 
not  asvome  to  himself,  or  the  par- 
liament attribute  unto  him,  any  other 
than  assembling  of  the  bishops  and 
other  learned  men  together,  to  take 
their  consultations.' 

♦  Above,  p.  «o6,  n.  i. 

*  Above,  p.   4ia,   n.  4:    cf.  p. 

•  Above,  pp.  232,  «49,  257,  n.  7. 
To  archbishop  Parker  the  Church  is 
indebted  for  the  Forma  give  deicriptio 
Convoeationis  cd^nrandce,  which  still 


regulates  the  proceedlnffs  of  the 
southern  convocation.  He  has  also 
left  us  some  account  of  the  clergy 
assembled  in  the  '  convocation-socie- 
ties* {Correipond,  p.  173,  ed.  P.  S.): 
'I  see  some  of  them  to  be  pleni 
rimarum,  hoc  cUque  iUae  effluunt, 
although  indeed  the  Queen's  majesty 
may  have  good  cause  to  be  well 
contented  with  her  choice  of  the 
most  of  them,'  &c.  He  then  adds, 
'  though  we  have  done  amongst  our- 
selves little  in  our  own  cause,  yet  I 
assure  you  our  mutual  conferences 
have  taught  us  such  experiences, 
that  I  trust  we  shall  all  be  the  better 
in  governance  for  hereafter.'  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  Cecil,  and  dated 
April  14,  1563. 
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Confiscation 
of  churefi- 
property. 


COMMUNION  diction,  determines,  tinder  a  penalty  of  excomnmnication 

that  the  sacred  synod  of  this  country,  *  in  the  name  of  Chria 

and  by  the  king's  authority  assembled,  is  the  true  Churd 
of  England  by  representation;'  and  the  last  canon  stronglj 
censures  all  *  depravers  of  the  synod'  as  then  congregated^ 
The  practical  working  of  the  Church  of  England 
though  affected  in  no  very  sensible  degree  by  other  modifr 
cations,  was  severely  crippled  and  retarded  at  the  Keforma' 
tion  by  the  loss  of  her  chief  revenues.  That  the  hierarchi- 
cal element  had  for  some  years  been  threatening  to  wax 
predominant^,  and  that  a  reduction  of  its  influence  might 
be  found  expedient  and  desirable,  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  spiritual  repi^ 
sentatives  in  the  house  of  peers  outnumbered  the  lay-lords: 
while  more  than  half  the  landed  property^  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  or  at  least  of  them  and  of  no* 
nastic  establishments.  When,  therefore,  the  cupidity  of  an 
English  monarch  prompted  him  to  spoil  the  latter  by  con- 
fiscating the  possessions  of  religious  houses*,  the  policy  of 
the  court  not  only  satisfied  the  anti-papal  spirit  of  the 
times,  but  tended  to  restore  a  somewhat  juster  balance  in 
the  general  distribution  of  property.  Heniy,  it  is  true,  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  give  the  Church  a  fair  equivalent 


^  See  Homilies,  dfc,  p.  684.  Camb. 
1850. 

*  *  When  the  clergy  in  a  kingdom 
are  really  (and  not  upon  the  feigned 
pretences  of  aacrilegiouB  pereons) 
grown  to  that  excefisive  grandeur, 
that  they  quite  overbalance  the  liuty, 
and  leave  the  commonwealth  neither 
BufiBcient  men  nor  sufficient  means 
to  maintain  itself;  it  is  lawful  by 
prudent  laws  to  restrain  their  fur- 
ther growth,  as  our  ancestors  and 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  done 
by  prohibiting  new  foundations  of 
religious  houses,  and  the  alienation 
of  lands  to  the  Church  without  spe- 
cial  licence.... But  eradication,    to 


pluck  up  good  institutions  root  »^ 
branch,  is  not  reformation,  vbtcl> 
we  profess,  but  destruction.'  Brwn- 
hall,  Juxi  Vindication,  Viae,  n.: 
Workt,  I.  119,  Oxf.  1842:  cf-T^ 
den,  Vindic.  pp.  « — 5,  Gunb.  «d. 
»  See  Middle  Age,  p.  367,  n.  5 
*  Above,  pp.  100 — 103.  1^ 
present  valuation  of  the  property 
then  alienated  from  the  Cbniti  ^ 
little  short  of  a  million  9t«riiDg' 
(cf.  E08S,  as  before,  pp.  189,  39°^- 
while,  as  fifty  thousand  perw«' 
were  connected  with  the  nn)n»s**J 
establishments,  the  vagrsocf  ^nd 
beggary  produced  must  have  bwo 
enormous. 
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y  appropriating  some  at  least  of  the  monastic  endowments  ^^^^^^^^ 

!)  the  founding  of  new  bishoprics*,  and  so  augmenting  the 

fopoition  of  the  lords  spiritual.  This  and  other  kindred 
rojecta  were  urged  upon  his  notice  by  some  of  his  *  re- 
)rming'  council:  but  the  splendid  scheme  which  he  de- 
ised  was  most  inadequately  carried  out.  A  public  benefit 
ras  sacrificed  tg  his  extravagance,  or  the  aggrandisement 
f  needy  &Yourites  who  assisted  in  the  work  of  spoliation. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  enormities  Apwopriatifms 

I  T  -I        TT  "»T  rxT  •  -I  T  *"*"  impropria- 

hus  perpetrated  by  Henry  VULl,  were,  m  a  large  degree,  ^io^- 
etributive.  The  monastic  institutions  of  this  country  fat- 
ened  on  the  property  of  clerics :  they  had  frequently  ch- 
ained permission  either  from  the  lords  of  the  manor,  fix>m 
he  crown,  the  bishops,  or  the  court  of  Home,  to  appro- 
mate^,  and  attach  to  their  own  society,  the  tithes  of  the 
wochial  benefices,  on  the  understanding  that  they  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of  all  pas- 
toral functions.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  their  own  body, 
>r,  more  commonly,  a  secular  priest  (^  vicarius'),  was  en- 
trusted with  the  supervision  of  such  parishes,  receiving  for 
lii^  stipend  only  a  fraction  of  the  revenues,  and  too  often 
tnanifesting  a  proportionate  inattention  to  the  poor  as  well 
w  to  the  offices  of  worship.  At  the  Keformation,  all 
rectorial  tithes  which  had  been  thus  'appropriated'  to 
religions  houses  (male  and  female  also)  were,  under  the 
aame  of  '  impropriations ^*  entirely  diverted  from  the  parish, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
treated  them  like  other  pieces  of  secular  property.    Yet,  as 


'  Above,  p.  lOO,  n.  i. 

*  The  evil  originated,  or  at  least 
n^eiyed  a  powerful  impnlaey  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  when  Korman 
VjTtls  withdrew  the  tithes  of  their 
□anor  from  the  Saxon  clergy,  and 
tnngferred  them  to  monks  whom 
^b«y  impofted  from  the  continent. 
^  the  notes  in  Stephens,  on  SUU. 


15  Bic.  II.  c.  6,  and  Stat,  4  Hen. 
IV.  c.  iz,  both  of  which  were  in- 
tended to  check  these  appropria- 
tions, or  at  least  to  secure  a  better 
maintenance  *  for  the  poor  and  the 
vicar.* 

f  See  Kennett*8  Ctue  of  Impro- 
priaHont,  and  the  augmenUUion  of 
viearoffet,  dke.  Lond.  1 704. 
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EXGLisH    alienations  of  the  former  class  were  by  no  means  limite 


COMMUNION. 


Dffercnse  b&- 
ttoeen  Ute 
KnglUh  ani 
fareijn  Re- 
/ormerti. 


to  England,  so  neither  can  the  second  be  regarded  t 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  English  Heformation. 


SAXON   COMMUNION. 

In  all  those  branches  of  the  Church,  we  have  been  ju5 
considering,  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  spiritua 
authority  confided  to  ecclesiastics  had  originated  b  tw 
Apostolic  age,  and  been  transmitted  to  them  by  Chml 
Himself  through  an  unbroken  series  of  ordainers.  1l« 
pastors  were  thus  held  to  be  invested  with  a  sacred  chart?- 
ter,  which  entitled  them  to  special  deference,  and  wlmk 
made  them  independent  of  their  flocks.  But,  on  the  conn- 
nent,  the  modes  of  thought  were  often  widely  different.  Tic 
ultimate  power  of  calling  and  ordaining  was  there  vesi'^^i 
in  the  church  collective,  so  that  ministers  became  the  organ* 
and  representatives  of  the  whole  body,  acting  in  its  nan:. 
as  well  as  for  its  benefit.  In  other  words,  as  all  the  faitlifm 
are  true  priests,  the  nomination  of  particular  teachers  -^ 
merely  to  avoid  disorder,  and  implies  in  the  mmister  m* 
more  than  a  conventional  authority  depending  on  the  wU 
of  the  congregation. 

But  this  principle,  avowed  in  most  emphatic  terms  tj 
Luther^,   and  by  Zwingli*  also,   at  the  outset  of  tieir 


^  Above,  p.  35 :  see  also  Luther's 
Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  by  Julius 
Kostlin,  Stuttgart,  1853,  where  a 
chapter  (§  4)  is  devoted  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  '  universal  priesthood'  to 
the  office  of  preaching.  One  of 
Luther's  specixd  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  in  1533,  with  the  title 
J)e  ifutUvendia  Ministins  Ecclcsice 
(addressed  to  the  senate  of  Prague, 
as  a  dissuasive  against  'papistical 
orders') :  0pp.  ii.  foL  545  sq.  Jene, 
1600.  Luther  there  distinguishes 
clearly  between  the  universu  right 


to  teach,  and  the  universal  exeni* 
of  the  right:  affirming  that  sa'^ 
rity  for  that  purpose  is  cooreT.-- 
only  to  one  class  of  ChristiaM,  \^ 
vice  et  nomine  omnium,  qui  ^^^ 
juris  habent,  exequatur  offio*  ^ 
publice,  ne  turpis  sit  conftisk>  0 
populo  Dei,  et  Babylon  quaxUn  a* 
m  eodesia,  ted  omnia  secuodisQ  f- 
dinem  fianf  ^oL  553,  a).  Inthes»B^; 
manner  he  frequently  declared  t**- 
some  outward  'call' is  neceeorr^' 
the  assumption  of  public  miaa*^ 
lions.    That  call  of  God,  how^'^- 
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bbouTSy  was  considerably  modified  in  course  of  time,  and  commun^iox 

^  experience  inculcated  on  its  authors  the  necessity  of  curb- 

mg  the  extravagances  of  the  individual  spirit',  and  sug- 
^sted  that  the  faithful  were  not  so  taught  of  God  as  to  be 
ripe  for  their  ideal  constitution.     Hence,  in  Saxony  itself,  J^fffviar  mi. 

*  1  nUtert  ap- 

IS  early  as  the  Visitation  of  1527,  measures  were  adopted  pointed, 
hr  securing  to  the  Lutheran  body  a  compact  and  sys- 
iematic  organisation  of  its  own.  In  that  country,  and 
ndeed  all  others,  where  the  civil  power  was  found  pro- 
[>itious  to  the  Keformation,  a  close  alliance  was  cemented 
between  it  and  the  '  new  learning.'^  Pastors  were  accord- 
ingly placed  in  all  the  parishes  of  Saxony;  over  each  small 
^up  of  these,  a  '  superintendent  &'  was  appointed,  either 


tnight  be  formally  made  either  through 
the  senior  members  of  the  church, 
thnmgh  the  secular,  or  the  ecde- 
nastioU  authorities  (see  Kostlin,  p. 
74^,  but  in  every  case  it  amounted 
only  to  the  delegation  of  an  indi- 
vidual  ponessing  the  very  same  in- 
herent rights  which  are  diffused  in 
the  whole  community:  cf.  Mohler, 
Smholik,  II.  91  sq. 

'  «.^.  in  the  ArtkAda  (as  above, 
p.  114,  n.  i),  he  writes,  'Non  unius 
esse  videtis  aut  aHerius  de  Scriptune 
lods  pronunciare,  sed  omnium  qui 
Chrirto  credunt.' 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
nuny  of  the  Anabaptists,  as  well  as 
«ome  preachers  who  excited  the  Pea- 
sants' War,  had  been  themselyes 
stimulated  by  the  theories  of  the 
continental  Reformers  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  ministerial  office :  a]x)ve, 
pp.  40 — ^1.  The  turning-point  in 
Luiher^B  own  mind  seems  to  have 
Wn  his  reappearance  at  Witten- 
^^  in  X  5  3 1.  In  the  following  year, 
when  writing  to  the  Bohemians  (as 
aljove,  p.  368,  n.  i),  he  had  matured 
bu  plans  for  the  providing  of  minis- 
l^ts  where  episcopal  ordination  was 
nnpossible  or  undesirable:  'Con- 
^ocatis  et  convenientibtts  libere 
<{oonim  oorda  Deua    tetigerit,    nt 

B.P. 


vobiscimi  idem  sentiant  et  sapiant, 
procedatis  in  nomine  Domini  et  eli- 
gite  quem  et  quos  volueritis,  qui 
digni  et  idonei  visi  fuerint.  Turn 
impositis  super  eos  manibus  illorum 

2ui  potiores  inter  vos  fuerint,  con- 
rmetis  et  commendetis  eos  populo 
et  ecclesise  sen  universitati,  sintque 
hoc  ipso  vestri  episcopi,  ministri  sea 
pastores.  Amen :'  Opp,  11.  fol.  554  b. 
At  Wittenberg,  in  May,  1535,  the 
Lutherans  determined  to  give  ordi- 
nation themselves,  Melancthon  jus- 
tifying this,  on  the  ground  that  the 
bishopsnegleoted  their  duties:  Banke, 
Bjef.  II.  2OT. 

«  'If,'  says  Banke  (/6u2.  n.  488, 
489),  '  these  ideas,  which  we  may  de- 
scribe as  ecclesiastically  democratic, 
afterwards  triumphed  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  was  because  the  new  church 
rose  in  opposition  to  the dril power; 
its  real  root  and  strength  were  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people.  But  it 
was  far  otherwise  in  Grermanv.  The 
new  churches  were  foundea  under 
the  protection,  the  immediate  in- 
fluence, of  the  reigning  authorities, 
and  its  [?  their]  form  was  naturally 
determined  by  that  circumstance.' 

'  The  regulations  respecting  su- 
perintendents were  made  as  eany  as 
the  Saxon  YiBitation  of  1597,  and 

BE 
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on  the  election  of  his  brother-ministers,  or  the  nominatio 
of  the  civil  power:  while  judicial  functions,  and  the  priv 
lege  of  general  direction  in  church-matters,  were  confide 
to  a  consistory  *,  which,  in  Wittenberg  itself,  was  compose 
of  eight  members,  two  being  professed  theologians,  ao 
two  doctors  of  law.  The  enactment  of  like  measures,  i 
other  parts  of  northern  Europe,  gave  the  Lutheran  polit 
those  special  characteristics  in  which  it  differs  from  tk 
system  afterwards  organised  by  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  first  vehemence  of  the  Saxa 
movement  was  expended,  and  the  Wittenbergers  had  estj 
blished  their  positions  with  regard  to  what  they  deemed  tin 
ultimate  source  of  spiritual  authority,  they  manifested  lai 
and  less  desire  to  raise  the  edifice  of  the  Reformation  gi 
a  purely  democratic  basis'.    It  was  then  at  least  concecd 


were  chiefly  meant  to  famish  an 
organisation  analogous  to  that  which 
obtained  under  the  episcopal  system. 
^  See  Richter*s  collection  otKircha^ 
ordnvngen;  his  Getek.  der  evangd, 
KvrchtaverfiUfung  in  DemUchland, 
Leipsig,  1 85 1,  and  Stahl's  Kirchtn' 
verfauumg  der  Protettanlen,  Erlan- 
sen,  1840.  These  consistories  were  in 
md  reproductions  of  the  old  episco- 
pal courts  and  synods.  The  earliest 
rose  at  Wittenberig  itself  in  1539, 
with  limited  powers,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Visitors  who  had 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
settlement  of  the  Reformation  in 
Saxony.  According  to  one  of  Ln- 
ther*s  epistles  (De  Wette,  y.  329) 
that  consistory  was  to  have  refer- 
ence '  ad  causas  matrimoniales  (quas 
bio  feire  amplius  nee  Tolumus  nee 
poflsumus)  et  ad  rustioos  cogendos 
in  ordinem  aliquem  disdplinsp  et  ad 

g^rsolvendoe  reditus  pastoribus/  &c. 
ut  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the 
body  was  definitively  arranged  in 
1549,  (see  the  regulations  in  Rich* 
ter*s  Kirehaiord.  i.  367  sq.)  when  it 
was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship 
of  true  doctrine,  the  arrangements 


of  public  worshipy  and  th«  sem 
vision  of  morals  both  of  psston  M 
congr^fations. 

'  Thus  while  MelancthoD  vp* 
(in  1537)  for  the  right  of  the 
to  assist  the  presbyten  ia  ^ 
mining  Christian  doctrine,  he  Is.^ 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  ^* 
who  are  competent  to  tonn  s  J34^ 
ment  ('idoneoe  ad  judicaoilo' : 
and  then  proceeds  to  state  his  r.r«i 
more  fully :  '  Nee  debet  »«  '»  ^ 
ecdf  sia]  dfifioKparUi,  qua  {vtni^^l 
concedatur  omnibus  lioeotb  ^ 
ferandi,  et  movendi  dogxnafi^  f^'- 
dpiffTOKparla  sit,  in  qua  oitlio^ 


nes  ad  judicandum  ii 
saUs  intelligi  potest, 
doctrina  pertinere  ad 
ad    presbyteros 
principes,   re  cognita 
jam  cttstodes   esse 
plins,  et  executores  se&i 
odi.'    0pp.  ed. 
470.     A  few  yean  later 
of  congregations  to  elect 
pastors  was  practically  de^A 
they  were  still  permitted 
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itrexywhere  that  some  order  of  ministers  was  necessary  to  ooMMuiaoN 

fte  being,  growth  and  conservation  of  the  Church,  not  only 

Iff  the  flake  of  concord  and  decorom,  but  to  drive  the 
•doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  hearts  of  men,  that  so 
present  and  Aitore  generations  may  be  replenished  with 
K' 

Nor  can  any  of  the  Saxon  leaders  be  convicted  of  utter-  chureh-tempo- 
iig  violent  theories  in  reference  to  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church.  Luther  uniformly  and  emphatically  opposed  the 
«CTilarisation  of  monastic  property*,  on  the  ground  that  it 
lad  been  originally  dedicated  to  God  for  the  support  of 
>uhlic  worship,  and  that  piety  forbade  the  alienation  of  it 
kun  that  object.  He  pleaded  also  for  the  augmentation  of 
X)or  benefices,  by  transferring  to  them  a  portion  of  the 
Tmds  derived  from  richer  parishes. 

All  modifications  of  this  kind  he  was  desirous  of^JJ^**'*^ 
mtrusting  to  the  secular  magistrate,  one  of  whose  duties, 
ie  declared,  is  the  protection  of  the  Church  firom  every 
'pecies  of  rapacity,  as  well  as  from  erroneous  teaching  and 
'Uperstitious  practices.  Yet,  in  return  for  such  general 
patronage  and  protection,  the  Wittenbergers  never  dreamt 
of  placing  themselves  under  the  absolute  guidance  and  dic- 
tation of  the  civil  power  in  spiritual  matters.  They  drew 
tlie  sharpest  possible  distinction'^  between  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  administrations,  averred  that  the  same  person 
ought  not  to  be  at  once  a  bishop  and  a  prince,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  one  of  the  ftindamental 


»  tHo  where  the  appointment  of 
the  patron  waa  distasteful  to  them : 
Ihid.  IV.  544. 

'  Banke,  Jlrf.  n.  495. 

*  Ibid,  n.  500;  III.  519,  5«o:  cf. 
%ko  Sneer's  Seripta  Duo  A  dvenaria, 
p.  253,  Aj^entor.  1544, 

'  Thus  Lnther  writes  to  Melanc- 
tfcon  (Jnlv  11,  1530;  De  Wette,  iv. 
105):    *Primnm  cum   oertum  sit^ 


duas  istas  administrationes  esse  di- 
stinctas  et  diversas,  nempe  eodesia- 
sticam  et  politicam,  qnas  mire  con- 
fhdit  et  miscuit  Satan  per  papatnm ; 
nobis  hie  acriter  yigilandam  est,  neo 
committendum,  nt  denuo  confun' 
dantur:'  see  the  formal  statement 
to  which  this  letter  has  reference  in 
the  Confesiio  Aufftutana,  Part  u. 
Art.  Tii. 
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COMMUNION  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  papacy  was  the  amalgamation  of  temporal  a 

spiritual  offices.     Still,  the  lack  of  ancient  precedents 

vindication  of  the  orders  and  position  of  the  Lutheran  p 
tors,  and  most  of  all,  those  trying  circumstances  nnc 
which  the  great  religious  peace  ^  was  ultimately  confinn 
at  Augsburg  in  1666,  had  seriously  fiEU^ilitated  the  ( 
croachments  of  princes'  in  the  petty  states  of  Grermanj; 
that  while,  in  some  particulars,  the  civil  magistrate  did 
more  than  regain  his  rightful  jurisdiction',  he  in  otb 
not  unfrequently  usurped  ecclesiastical  powers  and  prn 
leges  that  were  originally  confided  to  the  church-autk 
rities,  especially  to  the  bishops. 

Both  Melancthon  and  Luther  had  foreseen  this  evil. 
among  the  possible  developments  of  the  constitution  tin 
had  given  to  the  reformed  community.  They  were  coi 
scious  that  a  gap  existed,  yet  had  no  power  to  fill  it  a 
The  former  expressed  himself  with  peculiar  warmth  on  tb 
subject^  as  early  as  1630,   and  repeatedly  signified  ii 


lAitkerani 

wUh  their  Of' 
ffonisation. 


^  Ahoye,  pp.  71,  73.  Hence  ftroM 
the  uying,  'Cujua  eat  regio,  illiuB 
est  religio.* 

'  It  is  interesting  to  obeerve  the 
w»y  in  which  Melancthon,  m  early 
aa  1 540,  justified  the  nomination  of 

SiStois  by  the  secular  magistrate, 
e  says  that  bishops  were  always 
called  and  elected  in  the  primitive 
Church,  'per  populum,  i.e.  hones > 
tissimos  homines  in  singulis  ordi- 
nibus  :*  and  then  adds :  '  Sic  nunc 
Tocantur  ministri  in  nostris  ecclesiis 
Tel  per  principes,  vel  per  senatum 
in  rebuspublicis.  £t  est  pia  et  justa 
yocatio.  Princeps  et  Senatores  du- 
pliciter  habent  jus  vocandi:  primum 
quia  pnesunt,  et  vult  Deus  gubema- 
tores  curare  ministerium  Evangelii : 
deinde  quia  sunt  pnedpua  membra 
eodesie.' 

>  Gerhard  {Loci  2%eolx>ffici,  'De 
Ministerio  EocleBiastioo/§  1 13)  main- 
tained, however,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  that  the  assumption  of  epi- 
scopal rights  had  been  in   practice 


considerably  moderated :  '  Taia 
exerdtium  eorum  ita  tempennvj 
quflDdam  capita  ipaimet  non  sM 
gant.  Bed  JSoclesise  ministris  rei 
quant,  utpote  pnedicationeio  ^  <f 
et  sacnunentorum  administntioo^ 
potestatem  clavium,  examcn  «k^ 
dorum  ministrorum,  eonun  oniiaj 
tionem  de, ;  quaedam  per  Gonsisti 
riales  et  Superintendentes  pen^ 
utpote  eoclesiarum  ▼isitationen,  ca 
sarum  ecclesiastiGanim,  a<i  %^ 
etiam  matrimoniales  spectaat, 
dicationem  etc,;  qusMum  iribi 
immediate  reservent,  utpote  coi 
tutionum  ecclesiasticamin  pi 
gationem,  synodorum  oonvooti 
ete. ;  quiedam  denique  com  eo 
Ecclesie  administrsnt,  utpoU 
tionem  et  vocationem  minisi 

^  In  writing  to  Gamerarins 
31,  1530,  at  a  time  when  the  I  . 
Confessions  approximated  dc^^f* 
each  other  {cf.  above,  p.  ^  °  ' 
he  says :  '  Quanquam,  ut  tgo  (\}*^ 
sentio  dicam,  utinam,  utinani  po^  ^ 
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leadinesa  to  adopt*  an  episcopal  organisation,  nay  even  to  communwn. 

accept  the  papacy  as  a  human  institution,  provided  the 

members  of  the  hierarchy  would  consent  to  a  reform  of  the 
moneons  doctrines  then  prevailing  in  the  Church.  He 
fcit'  that  institutions  which  came  down  with  the  sanction 
•f  the  Fathers  were  established  with  a  pious  object,  and 
laving  proved,  in  early  times,  most  serviceable  to  the  cause 
if  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  except  for  veiy 
ergent  reasons.  But,  beyond  this  point,  Melancthon  was 
unwilling  to  proceed :  while  others,  in  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Lutheranism,  were  inclined  to  reject  episcopacy 
altogether,  aa  Bynonymoua  with  spiritual  domination,  and 
betrayed  considerable  impatience  even  of  the  consistorial 
authority^. 


Don  fjnidon  dommationem  confir- 
loare,  sed  adminiatrationem  resti- 
tuere  epiacoponim.  Video  enim, 
•{Uftlem  simos  habituri  ecclesiam, 
tHasoluta  woKlt€Ul  ecdesiastica.  Video 
(<c3tea  malto  intolerabiliorem  futu- 
ram  tyrannidem,  quam  aniea  un- 
<liam  fait:'  0pp.  u.  334.  Luther 
xften  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
•-ffect  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life:  e.g.  'Satan  peigit  esse  Satan, 
^b  papa  miscuit  Ecclesiam  politiss; 
ixkh  nostro  tempore  vnlt  miscere  poli- 
tbm  Ecdesin'  (De  Wette,  y.  596). 

^  See  above,  p.  62,  n.  3,  and 
Seckendorf,  Lib.  III.  p.  258. 

*  'Hac  de  re  in  hoc  conventa 
['.e.  at  Augsburg]  ssape  testati  su- 
mas,  noe  summa  voluntate  cupere 
conservare  politiam  ecclesiasticam, 
•'t  gradiiB  in  ecclesia  factos  etiam 
Isumana  auctoritate.  Sdmus  enim 
Wo  et  utili  consiHo  a  Patribus 
*tcle«iasticam  disciplinam  hoc  modo, 
nt  yeteres  canones  describunt,  oon- 
-titutam  esse  ....  Porro  hie  iterum 
Columns  testatum,  noe  libenter  con- 
'^nraturos  esse  eoclesiasticam  et  ca- 
Qonicam  politiam,  si  modo  episcopi 
'i^iinaot  in  nostras  ecclesias  saBvire 
1 '  «o  die  Bischofe  unser  Lehre  dulden 
.end  unsere  Priester  annehmen  woU- 


ten*):  Apologia  Confeat.  Cap.  vii. 
Art.  xiv.  §  ^3 — §  17.  Writing  to 
Camerarios  (Sept.  4,  1530:  0pp.  n. 
341)  Melancthon  speaks  again  both 
for  himself  and  Luther,  and  urges 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  abolish 
episcopacy:  'Semper  ita  sensit  ipse 
Lutherus,  quern  nulla  de  causa  qui- 
dam,  ut  video,  amant,  nisi  quia 
beneficio  ejus  sentiunt  se  episcopos 
excussisse,  et  adeptos  libertatem 
minime  utilem  aa  posteritatem. 
QuaUs  enim  cedo  futurus  est  status 
ad  posteros  in  ecclesiis,  si  omnes 
veteres  mores  sint  aboliti,  si  nulli 
oerti  sint  prsesides  Y 

7  Thus  the  Flacianists,  or  anti- 
Melancthon  party,  complain  in  156 1 
of  various  encroachments  on  the 
liberty  of  individual  ministers  and 
members.  Flacius  apprehends  on 
the  one  side  the  estabUshment  of 
an  imperial  papacy  ('ein  kaLserlich 
Papstthum*),  and  on  the  other  de- 
nounces the  assumptions  of  the  con- 
sistories, who  had  begun  to  cripple 
the  action  even  of  the  superintend- 
ents :  '  Pnecipitatur  relicio  et  eccle- 
sia in  extremum  periculum  tyran- 
nidis  paucorum  Gonsistoriahum,' 
(quoted  in  Gieseler,  in.  ii.  p.  374, 

n.  30)- 
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Church  eonr 
HituUonin 
Denmark : 


^  «AxoN  The  fonn,  however,  which  the  church-coiistitution 

Saxony  presented  on  the  appointment  of  Bupenntendei 

had  rendered  it  more  capable  of  accommodation  to 
wants  of  countries  where  the  bishops  were  not  adverse 
the  Lutheran  movement.  Of  this  we  saw  examples 
Brandenburg,  and  Prussia,  in  some  parts  of  which  epi 
pacy  lingered  until  1687.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
lentlj  suppressed  in  Deimiark  as  earlj  as  1636,  the 
and  his  reforming  coundl  then,  as  it  would  seem,  airi 
at  a  strong  conviction^  that  the  words  'bishops'  and  ^ 
bjters*  are  interchangeable  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  imp); 
no  more  than  preachers  and  ministers  of  the  Woi 
Tausen  accordingly  began  to  ordain^  such  ministers;  an 
the  government  established  at  Wittenberg  was  cventuall] 
introduced  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  the  Danish  super 
intendents,  though  nominally  elected,  being,  in  fact,  ap 
pointed  by  the  sovereign'. 

In  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  episcopal  arrange 
ments  have  been  all  perpetuated.  The  royal  authority  ap 
pears  to  have  been  exerted  there  as  absolutely  as  in  tb 
neighbouring  state  of  Denmark*;  and  Gustavus  Vasa,  whil 
plundering  churches  on  the  one  side,  and  repressing  th 
more  zealous  of  the  Lutheran  prelates  on  the  other,  threat 
ened,  in  1539,  to  constitute  the  Swedish  Church  entire!] 
on  the  presbyterian  model.  He  refused,  at  the  same  con 
juncture,  to  designate  the  bishops  according  to  thei 
ancient  titles.  But  the  brief  re-action  that  arose  m  £avoa 
of  Mediaevalism,  and  shewed  itself  especially  in  the  litmgy 
zeal  of  a  succeeding  monarch,  reestablished  for  a  whil| 
the  ancient  services,  and  aided  in  maintaining  an  ^* 


in  Sweden  ; 


^  *Veri  eplscopi  aive  presbyteii, 
qu88  voces  Ruot  pronus  synonymBe, 
nihil  aliud  btidI  quam  condonatores 
et  Verbi  diyini  puri  ministri:'  see 
the  Articles  of  1530  in  Mttnter, 
Kirchengetch.  von   J}&nemarh,    ill. 


31J,  Lemzig,  1833. 

■  Ibid,  m.  363 — aos- 

■  Ihid.  Ul,  503. 

*  Geijer,  Bin.  </  the  Svtia, 

125  B^l- 
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seopal  succession  that  has  still  its  centre  in  the  archbishop  ^oJll^u^^oN. 

of  Upsala^  

But  while  Lutheranism  was,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  ondinUetMn, 
proTed  to  be  compatible  with  ancient  hierarchical  ideas,  it 
had  been  presented  in  a  very  different  shape  to  one  impor- 
tant district  of  Middle  Germany.  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hessen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Francis  Lambert,  a  native 
of  Avignon,  convoked  a  synod  at  Homberg  as  early  as 
1526,  in  order  that,  as  no  more  general  settlement  of  the 
controversy  could  be  obtained,  he  might  determine  the 
fiitore  constitution  of  the  Church  in  his  own  principality^ 
Starting  from  the  ground  that  all  genuine  Christians  are 
sharers  in  a  common  priesthood,  and  as  such  are  authorised 
by  the  Word  of  God  to  sit  in  judgment  on  articles  of 
faith,  as  well  as  on  the  public  ritual,  this  meeting  had  pro- 
ceeded to  frame  a  system  of  belief  and  practice  for  itself  on 
purely  democratic  principles.     They  retained  the  name  of 

*  bishops,*  it  is  true,  but  only  in  the  general  sense  of 
minister  and  overseer^.  They  voted  that  each  congregation 
should  in  friture  elect,  and  also,  if  necessary,  should  de- 
pose •  its  own  'bishop,'  because  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
judging  the  Woice  of  pastors'  appertained  to  the  commu- 
nity. They  invited  all  persons  who  were  disquieted  in  con- 
«<cience,  to  come  and  imburden  their  grief  either  to  the 

*  bishop,'  or  any  pious  and  discreet  member  of  the  congre- 
gation^, that  from  such  they  might  obtain  the  comfort  of 
God's  holy  Word.     The  right  of  excommunicating  and 


'  See  above,  p.  87,  n.  g,  and  the 
aothority  there  cited. 

•  Cf.  above,  p.  53,  n.  6. 

^  '  PnemonemuB  autem,  ne  quia 
putet  noB  per  epiteopot  alios  intelli- 
^eie  quam  ministros  Verbi  Dei :  sic 
enim  ab  apostolis  qaonim  doctrinam 
•equimur  vocati  sunt.'  Jieform,  Eccl, 
HiiMsicB,  p.  3,  ed.  Credner,  G lessen, 
1851. 


*  Ibid.  p.  36,  'quod  ad  earn  spec* 
tet  judicare  de  voce  pastonim.' 

'  This  confession  was  meant  to 
precede  communion  :  '  si  desolutie 
sunt  eorum  eonscientin,  laudamus 
et  oonsulimus,  ut  adeant  episoopum, 
vel  illius  adjutorem,  aut  uiquem  ex 
piis  doctisque  fratribus,  confitentes 
peccatum  suum,  et  audituri  ab  els 
Verbum  sanctum :'  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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SAXON 
COMMUNION. 


absolving^  they  affirmed  to  be  inherent  In  every  saint,  whcj 
has  enrolled  his  name  in  the  congregation,  and  submitted 
to  its  rules.  They  prohibited  the  study  of  canon-law*  ai 
the  Hessian  university  of  Marburg.  They  made  provision 
for  the  founding  of  town  and  village-schools,  in  which  tk 
Bible  should  be  read  twice  every  day*.  In  each  year  i1 
was  determined  that  all  congregations,  represented  by  the 
'bishop'  and  lay-deputies,  should  assemble  in  geneiil 
synod,  to  hear  complaints  and  to  unravel  difficulties :  whik 
three  visitors  were  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time  who 
might  perambulate  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  transmitting  a  report  tu 
the  next  synod*.  With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
ministers,  it  was  ruled  that  any  citizen  of  irreproachable 
life  and  competent  learning  might  be  selected  without 
regard  to  his  profession  or  employment*.  Thus,  an  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  self-government  in  the  several  congit- 
gations,  a  vigilant  supervision  of  the  whole  body,  and  i 
rigorous  code  of  discipline,  were  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able features  in  this  novel  constitution. 

SWISS   COMMUNION. 

The  same  ideas  were  more  fully  carried  out  in  those 
'  communities  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Calvin,  or  weie 


^  The  administration  of  church- 
discipline  had  presented  great  diffi- 
culties to  the  early  Reformers,  so 
that  Luther  in  1543  was  favourable 
to  the  plan  here  adopted,  viz.  for 
the  sentence  to  proceed  from  a  vote 
of  the  congregation.  Thus  he  writes 
to  a  friend  in  ducal  Saxony  (De 
Wette,  V.  551):  'Placet  exemplum 
Hassiacffi  exoommunicationis :  si 
idem  potueritis  statuere,  optime 
facietis.  Sed  Centauri  et  Harpyiae 
aulioe  segre  ferent.'  Ultimately, 
however,  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication proceeded  from  the  consis- 


tories. 
*  Jltform.  Bed.  JIatnoe,  p.  43- 
»  TWd.  pp.  43,  44.  „  , 

^  See  Banke's  remarks,  a?-  ^ 
487, 488,  where  he  adds:  *The  i^ 
are  the  same  on  which  the  Frew* 
Scotch,  and  American  (?)  chnni«J 
were  afterwards  founded,  and  ind^fft 
on  which  the  existence  and  the  d^ 
velopment  of  North  Amarics  n*y 
truly  be  said  to  rest.' 

»  'Gives  pii  et  docti  ac  irref**" 
hensibiles,  ciyuscunque arti» n^Ujo 

episcopos  eligi  possunt'  Jirf'  ^ 
Horn.  p.  38. 
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organised  tinder  his  own  immediate  superintendence :  the  oommijniox 

chief  difference  in  their  practical  effects  arising  from  the 

circnmstance  that,  in  Hessen,  the  civil  power  was  always 
fiiYonrable  to  the  Reformation,  while  in  those  countries, 
where  the  polity  of  the  Church  had  followed  purely  Cal- 
vinistic  or  Genevan  models,  the  civil  rulers  and  nobility 
had  either  been  utterly  opposed  to  the  religious  agitation, 
or  else  the  previous  state  of  feeling  had  been  adverse  to 
monarchical  forms  of  government.  In  the  case  of  Zurich 
and  the  other  German-speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
Zwingli^s  aim  was  to  engraft  the  institutions  of  his  new  Xvingit^t 
Church  on  the  pre-existing  republicanism*.  He  started  oturch-organi- 
from  the  ground,  that  sovereignty,  in  spiritual  as  in  tempo- 
ral matters,  is  vested  in  the  civic  authorities  of  each  com- 
munity (*  gemeinde '),  and  that  all  which  Holy  Scripture 
teaches  of  the  Church  is  predicable  of  small  societies  like 
it.  From  this  community,  as  represented  in  the  Grand 
Council,  is  derived  the  power  to  minister  in  sacred  things ; 
for  Zwingli  was  soon  driven  by  the  rise  of  Anabaptism  to 
insist  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  external  calP. 
Like  others  of  the  Reforming  party,  he  argued  in  favour  of 
each  congregation  electing  its  own  minister :  yet,  in  order 
to  restrain  plebeian  and  fanatic  spirits,  he  would  have  the 
chief  management,  or  initiative  of  such  elections,  commit- 
ted to  persons  of  learning  and  experience ;  and  the  issue 
was,  that  a  veto  only   remained  in  the   hands    of  the 


^  See  LaTater,  De  riUbua  et  ituti- 
*vtu£cel,  TigwrimB,  1559,  andRanke, 
Btf,  m.  79,  80.  The  Beoond  of  these 
writers  draws  attention  (p.  77)  to 
tbe  early  intercoorse  which  took 
piace  between  Zwingli  and  Lam- 
Urt^  the  founder  of  the  Hessian 
polity. 

'  Opp,  II.  fol.  53  sq.  ed.  Goalther. 
On  foL  53  b  he  proceeds  to  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  appointment  of 
oinisters.  The  freedom  of  election, 
be  says,  was  lost  during  the  Middle 


Ages:  'Quis  enim  ignorat  omnium 
fere  eodesiarum  et  pastorum  electio* 
nem  penes  episcopos  illos  mitratos 
et  faetu  turgidosl*  Plebeian  elec- 
tions, however,  seemed  unadvisable, 
and  he  accordingly  added  (fol.  54  a) : 
'  DivinsB  ergo  orainationi  et  institu- 
tioni  pristinsB  nihil  perinde  consen- 
taneum  videtur,  quam  si  universa 
fidelis  alicujuB  popali  ecclesia  simul 
cum  doctis  aliquot  piisque  episcopis 
vel  aliis  viris  fidelibus  et  rerum 
peritis  pastorem  aliqucm  deligat  V 
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cosFmdnIon  populace.     Hence  the  dmrch-organisation  of  •Ztiricli,  9^ 

regulated  under  the  eje  of  ZwingU,  was  popular,  without 

becoming  absolutely  dqnocratic :  it  contained  a  blendmg  o{ 
the  old  episcopal  constitution^,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
elements  akin  to  those  of  the  Lutheran  consistoiy,  vliilv 
professing  to  derive  all  power  from  lie  concurrence  of  the 
people.  The  character  and  position  of  its  framer  would 
alone  suggest  the  inference,  that  he  acted  unifonnl}'  in 
correspondence  with  the  secular  authorities :  indeed,  the 
Church  and  State  of  Ziirich  were,  to  his  mind,  nothing  kt 
two  different  aspects  of  the  same  institution  ^ 

An  opposite  tendency,  howerer,  shewed  itself  ere  Ion; 
in  that  part  of  Switzerland  where  Calvin's  influence  gitv 
predominant.  If  fully  and  consistently  carried  out,  his  prin- 
ciples would  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  thec^- 
cracy,  or  would,  at  least,  have  elevated*  the  spiritual  aborc 


CaMn  and 
the  Genmtan 

poliiy. 


^  See  Ebrard*8  eulogy  of  it,   in 
Das  Dogma  vom  heil.  Abendmahl, 
II.  63,  note.     Still  it  is  indisputable 
thftt  ZwingU  had  no  wiBh  to  elevate 
the  ministers  above  their  flocks ;  for 
he  always  denied  to  the  former  the 
ri^ht  of  excommunication,  assigning 
that  prerogative  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, as  the  organ  by  which  the  wishes 
of  the  community  were  carried  into 
effect.     Accordingly  the  church  at 
large  was  considered  as  ultimately 
the  excommunicator.  (Eoolampadius 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  different 
principle  at  Basle  when  he  proposed 
to  vest  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation in  the  ministers,    but    was 
forced  to  abandon  his  scheme  soon 
afterwards  (see  Herzog,  Daa  Lehen 
Joh,  (Eeolampada,  ii.  192  sq.   Basel, 
1843).    At  the  close  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, ZwingU  had  somewhat  modi- 
fied his  ideas.   He  supposed,  in  1530, 
that  the  civil  magistracy  might  &il 
in  its  duties,  and  then  the  Church 
was  at  liberty  to  resume  the  right 
of  excommunication  :  '  Ob  aber  die 
Oberkeiten  ihr  Amt  nit  thun   wel- 


tind,  alsdann  mogtnd  die  gmffSKZ 
Kilchen  sich  ihres  Gwalts  cbk^ 
gebruchen  mit  dem  Bann,  damit  d:r 
l^lchen  rein  und  ungeiirgteret  bikk 
quoted  in  Gieseler,  m.  ii.  p.  3^^ 
n.  43. 

*  Thus,  for  example,  he  writei  i 
his  treatise  De  EvchariMia  in  if'* 
(Ihid.  p.  380,  n.  39) :  '  Ita  enim  h  - 
turn  est,  ut  auicquid  DiacosH  [tV 
Grand  Council  of  the  canton]  can 
Yerbi  ministris  ordinareDt;  jm  du- 
dum  in  animis  fidelium  ordinattic 
esset.  Denique  Senatum  Diw*"^" 
rum  adivimus,  ut  Ecclesie  tf>ti':^ 
nomine,  quod  usua  postulaM,  fi^' 
juberent,  quo  tempeetive  omnp  '* 
cum  deooro  agerentur . . .  Sic  otin '-' 
Tlguri  .Biaoosiomm  Seoato,  <l'>>^' 
suuuna  est  potestas,  Eoolesis  vicv. 

*  The  spirit  of  CalvinisiD,  in  th< 
ftingle  psu*ticular  resembles  th»(  '^- 
Romanism,  while  the  Lolk*!^ 
Zwinglian,  and  to  some  extent '»' 
Anglican  polities,  all  savour  of  Fv 
zantinism.  In  his  InitiMio,  Hb-  »^ 
c.  II,  §  4,  Calvin  writes  aj  follo«> • 
'  Non  magistratus,  si  pius  est,  *'^^' 
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the  secular  magistrate ;  for, -while  accepting  the  protection  of  coiSiumox 

the  latter,  Calyinism  denied  his  right  to  intermeddle  other- 

wise  in  the  administration  of  church-affairs.  The  novel  insti- 
tutions of  Greneva  were  cradled  in  the  midst  of  revolution : 
anarchy  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  new  republic; 
and  the  relaxation  of  morals,  especially  in  the  chief  town 
and  its  vicinity,  had  reached  a  fearful  and  flagitious  height. 
It  was  under  these  circimiBtances^  that  Calvin  entered  on 
the  work  of  Eeformation.  He  laboured  to  produce  in  men 
a  deeper  reverence  for  religious  acts  and  persons,  to  make 
them  conscious  of  the  mystic  union  that  subsists  among  all 
true  believers,  and  especially  to  invest  the  doctrine  of  the 
visible  Church  with  new  significance,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
institated,  not  as  any  mere  conventional  establishment,  but 
for  the  training  and  maturing  of  human  souls  in  faith  and 
holiness*.  The  government  of  this  Church,  the  guardian- 
ship and  definition  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  administration  of 
corrective  discipline,  the  Qenevese  reformer  placed  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  ministers,  associated  with  certain  lay-elders', 
who  were  chosen  to  represent  the  various  congregations. 


mere  se  volet  oommuni  filiorum  Dei 
sabjectione,  cujus  non  poBtrema  pars 
est,  Eodesifls  ex  Yerbo  Dei  judicanti 
tt  Bubjioere:  taDtum  abest  ut  judi- 
cium iUad  tollere  debeat...  Impe- 
rator  bonus  iatra  Ecclesiam,  non 
supra  Ecclesiam  est.'  In  the  pre- 
vioaa  flection  he  draws  the  sharpest 
dbtinction  between  ecclesiastical  and 
sini  power,  but  insists  on  the  im- 
pottaace  of  their  harmonious  co- 
«|^«ation:  'Sic  oonjuncte  debent 
tat  opens,  ut  altera  sit  adjomento 
llbriy  non  impedimento.*  The  Gre- 
MVoD  reformers  were  thus  the  deadly 
•temies  of  Erastianism  (see  above, 
fk  356,  n.  i):  and  indeed  one  of 
tb  first  assailants  of  Erastus  him- 
«tf,  was  Calvin's  colleague  and  suo- 
MHor,  Theodore  Beza,  whose  tract 
^  vera  excommuniealiont  et  Chrit- 
(wno  Prubyterio  appeared  in  1590. 


^  See  Hooker's  narrative,  prefixed 
to  the  EccUnadical  PoLUy :  'The 
reason, '  he  says,  'which  moved  Calvin 
herein  to  be  so  earnest,  was,  as  Beza 
himself  testifieth,  "  For  that  he  saw 
how  needfol  these  bridles  were,  to 
put  in  the  jaws  of  that  city'"  (1.138, 
ed.  Keble). 

'  Although  Mohler  thinks  the 
Genevese  reformers  'inexhaustible  in 
their  own  self-contradiction,'  he  does 
Calvin  justice  in  this  particular  (i. 
116,  lay). 

'  '  Duo  autem  sunt  [«.  e.  of  church- 
o£Elces]  quad  perpetuo  manent,  gu- 
bematio  et  cura  pauperum.  Ghiber- 
natores  fuisse  existimo  seniores  ex 
plebe  delectos,  qui  censurs  morum 
et  exercends  disciplinse  una  cum 
episoopis  pneessent.'  /fuftt.  lib.  iv. 
c.  3,  §  8.  Hie  care  of  the  poor  was 
entrusted  to  deacons  (Ibid.  §  9),  who 
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COMMUNION  ^^'  them  he  claimed  both  legislative  and  judicial  functions 

on  the  groimd  that  such  functions  had  been  exercise< 

by  the  Church  in  primitive  and  apostolic  times.  Th( 
ministers  in  Calvin's  system  were  nominally  elected  by  th< 
people^  and  ordained  by  the  presbytery*.  They  were  al 
of  equal  rank  and  jurisdiction,  such  equality  being,  as  h< 
contended,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  Hoh 
Scripture,  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Church,  whom 
Christ  designed  to  be  perpetual',  are  all  represented  « 
occupying  the  same  level,  and  invested  with  the  same 
authority.  The  judgment  of  an  assemblage  of  these  pas- 
tors, or  church-synod,  was  esteemed  so  highly*,  ihu 
regular  synodic  action  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  C«l* 
vinistic  system.  It  was  determined*,  that  the  first  judica- 
tory should  consist  of  twelve  lay-elders  and  six  ministers. 
Calvin  himself  contriving  always  to  occupy  the  presidential 
chair.  To  this  body,  known  as  the  Consistory,  was  entrusted 


thus  became  penzianeiit  'church- 
offioen.' 

^  After  insisting  on  the  requisite 
conditions  in  those  who  are  to  be 
either  'episcopi/  deacons,  or  lay- 
elders,  he  adds  (Ihid.  §  14):  'Habe- 
mus  ergo,  esse  banc  ex  Yerbo  Dei 
legitimam  ministri  yocationem,  ubi 
ex  populi  consensu  et  approbatione 
creantur  qui  yisi  fiiennt  idonei. 
Praeesse  autem  election!  debere  alios 
pastores,  ne  quid  yel  per  levitatem, 
vel  per  mala  studia,  yel  per  tumul- 
tum  a  multitudine  pecoetur.'  The 
practical  result,  however,  was,  that 
pastors  were  elected  by  their  col- 
leagues, the  people  retaining  a  veto : 
whde  the  secular  authority  was  allow- 
ed to  interpose  in  their  confirmation, 
and  also  deputed  two  of  four  oom- 
missioners,  who  inspected  them  and 
their  proceedings  every  year. 

*  Ordination  was  so  important  in 
Calvin*s  view  as  to  become  quasi- 
sacramental:  'Sacramenta  duo  in- 
stituta,  quibus  nunc  Christiana  Eo- 
clesiA  utitur.     Loquor  autem  de  iis, 


quas  in  usum  totius  ecclesiffi  «^nl 
instituta.  Nam  impoaitionem  nu- 
nuum,  quaeoclesisa  ministri  inscac 
munus  initiantur,  ut  nan  Ucitu 
potior  vocari  tacramentumf  iU  iotir 
ordinaria  sacramenta  non  numero' 
Jhid.  lib.  IV.  c.  13,  §  90. 

'  See  his  distinctions,  /mM.  li^ 
rv.  c.  8,  §  I.  In  §  8  he  adds  itgni^ 
cantly:  'CiBtenim  quod  episcopi  ^ 
presbvteros  et  pastores  et  mtnistrfl 
promiscue  vocavi,  qui  Eodenu  n^ 
g^nt,  id  feci  ez  Scriptune  uso,  qo* 
vocabula  istaconfiindit:  quicuiKjO'' 
enim  Yerbi  ministerio  funguntor,  u» 
titulum  episooporum  tribuit* 

*  '  Nos  certe  libenter  ooncedinas. 
si  quo  de  dogmate  incidat  d»c^ 
tatio,  iiuUum  esse  nee  melius  v< 
certius  remedium,  quam  si  veroniiB 
episcoporum  synodus  conveniat,  obt 
oontroversum  dogma  excutiator. 
Ibid,  lib.  rv.  c.  9t  §  13. 

*  See  the  Ordonnaneei  ecrfft*^ 
tiqti£8  de  V4gliie  de  Gen^  (paWt^ 
in  1541),  in  Richtar's  Kircken-ori- 
nungenf  as  before,  I.  343  sq. 
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the  direction  of  religious  and  moral  life  in  the  whole  com-  qqJ^^^\ 

mimity,  together  with  the  right  of  excommunication.    Its 

proceedings,  based  on  theocratic  notions^  most  of  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  were  uniformly 
characterised  by  great  severity^  for  Calvin,  who  was  vir^ 
toally  the  head  and  spirit  of  the  whole  system,  determined, 
above  all  things,  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  in  particular  to  exclude  notorious  sinners 
from  that  service  which  he  held  to  be  the  crowning  act  of 
evangelic  worship, — ^the  reception  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  unrelentinff  stemness  of  his  administration  led,  as  Dttpresgion  nf 

,  ,  the  civil  power . 

we  have  seen^,  to  his  temporary  banishment ;  and,  on  his 
return,  he  had  to  struggle  with  a  multitude  of  *  Libertines,' 
who  were  continually  goaded  and  embarrassed  by  the 
heavy  yoke  which  he  imposed.  One  section  of  them  at- 
tempted to  carry  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Con-' 
sistory  to  the  council  of  Two  Hundred,  in  which  the  tem- 
poral supremacy  was  lodged.  But  Calvin  had  sufficient 
influence  to  repress  these  outbreaks  of  rebellion.  He  con- 
tended that,  in  spiritual  things,  the  Council  was  itself 
amenable  to  the  Word  of  Christ,  and  that  His  Word 
was  most  authoritatively  interpreted  by  members  of  the 


*  See  for  example.  Dyer's  Life  of 
Cainn,  pp.  144  sq.  Ranke  {Civil 
^an,  <(w.  in  France,  1.  a  17,  «i8) 
gives  the  following  summary :  *  The 
strongest  fetters  of  discipline  were 
^id  upon  outward  conduct;  the 
expenses  of  clothing  and  of  the  table 
Were  confined  within  certain  limits ; 
|Uncing  was  prohibited,  and  the  read- 
ing of  certain  books,  such  as  ^ma(£i«, 
forbidden;  gamblers  were  seen  in 
the  pillory  with  the  cards  in  their 
^'^'m.  Once  a  year  an  examination 
toriJL  place  in  every  house,  to  ascer- 
^  whether  the  religious  precepts 
were  known  and  observed;  mutual 
UDput»Uons  of  fiulings,  which  the 
;  inembera  of  the  council  observed  in 


one  another,  were  permitted  at  their 
sittings.  No  indulgence  was  known 
for  transgression:  a  woman  was 
burnt  for  having  sung  immodest 
songs ;  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  citizens  was  compeUed  to  kneel 
in  the  great  square,  with  an  inverted 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  publicly  to 
entreat  forgiveness,  because  he  had 
mocked  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
and  personally  insulted  the  great 
preacher.  In  accordance  with  a 
requisition  of  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  adultery  was  made  punish- 
able with  death ;  and  the  man  who 
suffered  for  it,  praised  Grod,  in  dying, 
for  the  strict  laws  of  his  native  city.' 
^  Above,  p.  127. 
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Development 
oftheL'oMnit- 
tie  polity: 


coMMulrwN  consifltorial  synods     The  ascendancy  obtained  hj  thii 

dictation,  which  is  iliostrated  in  the  civil  code  he  was  com- 

missioned  to  draw  up,  had  armed  the  government  of  th( 
Grenevese  reformer  with  corporal  penalties :  and  many  were 
the  victims  crashed,  or  silenced,  by  his  terrible  tribunals. 
The  limited  area  of  the  territoiy,  where  Calvin's  powei 
was  thus  supreme,  had  checked  the  full  development  of  his 
principles  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
In  addition  to  the  consistory,  it  is  true,  there  was  established 
at  Geneva  another  body,  called  the  *  Venerable  Company,' 
with  jurisdiction  embracing  contiguous  congregations,  and 
so  extending  farther  than  that  of  single  consistories :  but  it 
was  left  for  other  states,  in  which  the  discipline  of  Calvin 
was  received,  to  carry  out  the  organisation  by  framing  the 
higher  class  of  judicatories,  known  as  the  provincial  and 
the  national  synods.  These  existed  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
France,  and  finally  in  Scotland.  The  ecclesiastical  goveni- 
ment*  of  the  last  had  been  uncertain  and  precarious  till  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  obtained  the  parliamentary  rati- 
fication in  1692.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation 
prelacy  was  furiously  subverted;  but  the  tendency  of 
thought  seemed  rather  in  the  direction  of  a  Lutheran  than 
a  Calvinistic  polity.  Superintendents'  began  to  be  nomi- 
nated as  early  as  1661,  their  field  of  action  being  coexten- 
sive with  the  ancient  Scotish  diocese;  and  in  connexion 
with  *  ministers'  and  'readers'  who  were  now  subordinated 


in  Scotland. 


^  Raakoi  as  ftbove,  pp.  990,  an. 

'  See,  in  addition  to  the  autho- 
rities quoted  above,  p.  154,  Bp  Sage's 
Fundamental  Charter  of  Prtstytery, 
Lond.  1605  (reprinted  by  the  8pol» 
titwoode  Soeiity), 

'  Thatquasi-episcopalpowerswere 
granted  to  these  officers,  is  obvious 
from  the  Pint  Book  of  JHteipline, 
as  above,  p.  154,  n.  9.  They  were 
not  only  to  preach  themselves  thrice 
»  week  at  least,  but  to  provide  min- 


isters, or,  in  any  case,  readff"  "* 
aU  the  congregations.  They  ^^ 
to  try  the  life  of  ministers  «  '^}  ^ 
of  the  people,  and  redress  the  Tarjoos 
grievances  that  came  under  thor 
notice.  This  pre-eminence  of  jn"*" 
diction  Knox  and  othew  ^^^\!^ 
be  perpetuated,  as  Dr  Cook,  tw 
author  of  the  JKK.  of  the  Jirfor^ 
tion  in  Scotland  (Edinb.  i8ii)i  ^' 
■elf  aQows:  U.  417. 
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ro  them,  the  chief  local  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
!iad  been  confided  to  their  hands.  The  English  bishops 
ilfio  were  esteemed  their  brethren^,  notwithstanding  the 
obnoxious  titles  which  they  bore.  At  length,  however,  the 
>re-eminence  awarded  to  the  superintendents  grew  intoler- 
kble  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  zealous  members  of  the  Kirk. 
^n  agitation  was  set  on  foot  by  Andrew  Melville,  after  his 
return  from  the  continent  (1574),  in  order  to  assimilate  the 
iJcotch  polity  in  all  its  parts  to  that  which  Beza,  after 
Calvin,  administered  at  Geneva.  Its  fundamental  charac- 
:eristic  was,  that  no  distinctions,  in  the  rank  of  pastors,  are 
Luthorised  by  Holy  Scripture,  and  therefore  that  prelacy, 
)r  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church  above  pres- 
i>yter8;  ought  to  be  denounced  as  unholy,  and  resisted  as 
tyrannical.  The  manifesto,  which  gives  utterance  to  these 
principles,  is  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  Yet  the  way 
to  such  conclusions  was  already  opened  by  the  earliest 
ordinances  of  the  Scotish  reformation.  The  idtimate 
church-authority  then  established  was  the  General  Assem- 
bly*, or,  in  Calvinistic  phraseology,  the  National  Synod, 
in  which  all  the  ministerial  representatives  were  of  equal 
authority:  the  superintendent,  or,  as  he  was  styled  in 
1572,  the  *  bishop •,'  having  no  official  pre-eminence  above 


swiga 

GOMMUMION. 


*  See  the  letter  addressed,  in  1 566, 
by  *  the  superintendeots,  ministers 
and  cottmissioners  of  the  Church 
xitbin  libe  reahn  of  Scotland/  (in 

'fiojL'0  W€Tk$,  n.  545,  ed.  Laing), 
« !.<^re,  m  Russell  (HiA,  of  ike  Church 
.1.  Aratiand,  I.  ^50,  Lond.  1834) 
rx-inted  out,  the  true  reading  is  that 
'inw  j^tren,  and  not  'the  superin- 
tenil<fnt8  tnth  other  ministers/  ftc. 

*  8e«  Book  of  the  Univer$al  Kirk 
/  Sccdandf  ed.  Bannatyne  Cluh, 
1^39—1845. 

^  At  this  epoch  there  was  some 
nr  -speci  of  restoring  a  modified  epi* 
'Cf>pa<cy  (see  Sage,  as  aboye,  pp.  185 
i{,).   Two  of  the  resolutions  passed 


in  the  oonyention  at  Leith  are  as 
follow:  'That  ministers  should  re* 
ceiye  ordination  from  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  where  no  bishop  was 
as  yet  placed,  from  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  bounds :  That  the  bishops 
and  superintendents,  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  ministers,  should  exact  of 
them  an  oath  for  acknowledging  his 
Majesty's  authority,  and  for  ^>edi- 
ence  ta  their  ordinary  in  all  things.' 
SUU  it  must  be  granted,  that  one 
moying  cause  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment was  a  desire  to  adopt  tiues 
known  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  the  transfer 
and  inneritance  of  the  church-estates 
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GosuTcfaoN  *^®  simple  presbyter.    Hence  the  shadow  of  episco] 

that  survived  till  1692  derived  its  mission,  orders, 

jurisdiction  altogether  from   a  presbjterian  source: 
hence  the  new  arrangements  made  at  that  epoch  were 
more  than  the  legitimate  consequence  of  principles  inherei 
in  the  creed  of  Knox  and  his  Genevan  associates. 

The  Scotish  Kirk,  in  common  with  all  those  who  drei 
their  teaching  from  Geneva,  shewed  a  like  impatience  c 
state-patronage  and  secular  intermeddling^;  while  ecclesi 
astical  censures  were  as  loudly  fulminated,  and  the  swon 
of  excommunication  in  constant  use. 


might  be  simplified.  A  Bolemn  de- 
clantion  was  made  at  the  same  time 
reassuring  the  people  that  a  return 
to  the  ancient  style  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  chapters,  and  the 
like,  did  not  imply  the  least  counte- 
nance of  popeiy  or  superstition ;  and 
that  the  articles  agreed  upon  were 
merely  of  the  nature  of  an  Interim, 
'  until  farther  and  more  perfect  order 
be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  king's 
Majesty's  regent  and  nobility :'  Ibid, 
p.  204.  To  the  Presbyterian  party 
this  Interim  ended  in  1593:  to  the 
Episcopalian  in  161 9. 

^  The  following  specimen  (quoted 
in  Russell,  u.  55,  50)  is  taken  from 
a  remonstrance  of  Andrew  Melville, 
addressed  to  king  James  in  1596: 
'We  must  discharge  our  duty,  or 
else  be  enemies  to  Christ  and  you. 
Therefore,  Sir,  as  diverse  times  be- 
fore, so  now  I  must  tell  you,  that 
there  are  two  kings  and  two  king- 
doms. There  is  Christ  and  His 
Kingdom,  the  Kirk,  whose  subject 
king  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of 
whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor 
a  head,  nor  a  lord,  but  a  member: 
and  they  whom  Christ  hath  called 
and  commanded  to  watch  over  His 
Kirk,  and  govern  His  spiritual  king- 
dom, have  sufficient  authoritv  and 
power  from  Him  so  to  do ;  which  no 
Christian  king  should  control  nor 
discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist; 
otherwise  they  are  not  faithful  sub- 


jects to  Christ.     Sir,  when  yon  «^ 
m  your   swaddling   clouts,   Q'triA 
reigned  freely  in  this  land,  in  ^ 
of  all  His  enemies.     His  offioen  ad 
ministers  convened  and  assembl''^ 
for  ruling  of  His  Kirk,  which  «« 
ever  for  your  welfare  also,  when  t> 
same  enemies    were   seeking  ^<:s\ 
destruction ;  and  have  been  by  tbe? 
assemblies  and  meetings  since  tr 
rible  to  these  enemies,  and  ro^ 
steedable  [helpful]  for  you.    Vr2| 
you  now,  when  were  is  more  Uus 
necessity,  challenge  Christ's  seriBii 
your  best  and  most  &ithful  snbj£t<f 
for  their  convening,  and  for  the  c^ 
they  have  of  their  duty  to  Chi* 
and  you,  when  you  should  rrtb* 
commend  and  countenance  them,  ^ 
the  godly  kings  and  emperors  «&J 
The  wisdom  of  your  Council,  wl'i'i 
is  devilish  and  pernicious,  b  thl«. 
that  you  may  be  served  by  sH  «"^" 
of  men,  to  come  to  your  purpose  a^- 
grandeur,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Pb^-^ 
and  Protestant' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  ti" 
English  Puritans  held  the  tv»  <>"^ 
trine.  Cartwright  declares,  is  ^ 
jRepl^  to  Dr  Whitsnfi't  Ant«fr  \T^ 
180,  181),  that  the  dvil  joajp^^ 
'must  remember  to  submit  theiQ- 
selves  unto  the  churche  •  •  -  '  ^* 
throw  doune  their  crownes  befW' 
the  churche,  yea,  as  the  pM'7^ 
speaketh,  to  licke  the  dost  of  ^ 
feete  of  the  churche.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Oy  THE  STATE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  PIETT. 


Although  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
contribnted  in  no  small  measure  to  develop  all  the  nobler 
faculties  of  man,  and  thereby  inaugurated  a  new  phase  of 
European  civilisation",  its  primary  effect  was  not  propitious' 
to  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature  and  gave  no  healthy  Dediiuqfpo- 
impulse  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  agitations,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  flourished^  interfered  with  the  repose  of 
students,  or,  converting  some  into  ecclesiastical  polemics, 
made  them  concentrate  their  chief  attention  on  the  primi- 
tive records  of  the  Church, — the  Fathers,  Councils,  Canon- 
ists, and  Historians.  We  accordingly  meet  with  few,  if 
any,  classical  scholars  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  who 
proved  themselves  a  match  either  in  erudition  or  in  ele- 
gance for  giants  like  Erasmus,  Ludovicus  Vives,  or  Jean 
Budd  (BudsBus).  Italy  itself,  which  formed  the  cradle 
where  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  had  been  revived, 


'  Few  -writers  question  the  reality 
of  this  change ;  but  Bahnez,  in  his 
ProUtlanUsm  and  CathoiicUy  com- 
pared, has  laboured  to  establish  that 
Europe  suffered  grieyously  even  in 
its  moral  and  social  relations  from 
the  progress  of  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment. His  main  positions  are,  that 
European  civilisation  had  reached 
all  the  development  that  was  possible 
for  it  before  the  rise  of  Protestant- 
ism; that  Protestantism  perverted 
the  course  of  civilisation,  and  so  pro- 
duced immense  evils;  and  that  all 
the  progress,  or  apparent  progress, 
which  has  since  been  effected,  is 
made  in  spite  of  Protestantism ! 

B.  P. 


'  Dollinger  (IHe  BrformaHon,  i. 
418  sq.)  has  consequently  some 
reason  on  his  side  when  he  infers 
from  evidence  there  coUected,  that 
the  Reformation  was  not  so  exclu- 
sively the  friend  of  literature  as  some 
have  represented.  'It  is  generally 
believed, '  says  Warton  (En^,  Poetry, 
in.  13,  ed.  1840),  'that  the  reforma- 
tion of  reliffion  in  England,  the  most 
happv  and  important  event  in  our 
annals,  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  flourishing  state  of  letters.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case:'  cf. 
Hallam,  LU,  of  Europe,  I.  464  sq. 
Lond.  1840,  and  Bosooe's  Ltfe  of  Leo 
X.  n,  337  sq.  liond.  1846. 
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could  haidlj  boast  of  one  Hellenist  at  the  close  of  tb 
present  periods  | 

Nor  can  this  declension  be  ascribed  entdrelj  to  thebarl 
rons  intenneddling  of  the  '  H0I7  Office'  and  the  conseq 
flight  of  scholars  firom  the  southern  to  the  northern  sta 
of  Eniope.  England^  which  had  often  furnished  an 
lum  to  such  fngitiyes,  was,  generallj  speaking,  in  the 
condition.  The  decline  of  taste  is  indicated  most  of  all 
the  degenerate  character  of  the  Latinity,  and  the  undii 
attention  commonly  bestowed  on  the  less  cultivated  aa 
thors ;  while  Greek,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenti 
oentuiy,  had,  in  spite  of  its  alleged  connexion  with  hereticu 
doctrines',  captivated  a  large  class  of  students,  now  reoedal 
for  a  time  and  fell  into  comparative  oblivion. 


1  Buike,  Popm,  I.  493.  'It  is 
tme^'he  writes,  ' thai  anoCber  Aldos 
Mmutiiis  appeared  ai  Borne,  and 
thai  he  was  professor  of  eloquence; 
but  neither  his  Greek  nor  his  Latin 
ooold  win  admiren.'  In  other  Euro- 
pean countries  mpme  progress  was 
risible  in  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  as  the  names  of  Heozy  Ste- 
phMius  (Estienne),  Joseph  Scaliger 
and  Isaac  Gasanbon  will  snffictently 
indicate. 

'  See  Warton,  as  aboTe,  pp.  14, 
15.  On  p.  16  we  have  the  following 
evidence  mnn  the  foonder  of  Trinity 
College^  Oxford :  'He  [cardinal  Pole] 
adyyses  me  to  order  the  Greeks  to 
be  more  taught  there  than  I  have 
provyded.  This  purpose  I  well  lyke: 
but  I  fear  the  lysict  viU  not  hear  U 
nov.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
young  schoHer  ai  Eton  [circ  lS^6], 
the  C^eeke  tonge  was  growing  apace; 
the  studie  of  which  is  now  a-late 
much  decaid.'  Luther  lunself  re- 
gretted this  unreasonable  n^lect  of 
clasacal  authors :  cf.  Blunt,  .fi^orst. 
t»  England,  p.  104,  6th  ed. 

'  Priests  m  their  confessions  ci 
young  scholars,  used  to  caution  them 
against  learning  Greek:  'Gave  a 
Gneds  nefiashsretieus.'  And  Eras- 


mus, who  mentioDS  this  and  o69 
like  hdB,  had  the  greatest  difficclcs 
in  obtaining  currency  ai  CainMp 
for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes*- 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  tbr  fol- 
lowing picture  of  a  Frendi  nnsL 
Duch&iel  (Oastellanus),  wiU  bA 
exhibit  the  Toracity  of  stodess  i( 
this  period,  and  the &8tidk>iiinea^ 
theirtaste:  'I>uchAtelretroini»ii0 
Temploi  de  lecteur,  les  \oum  i*^ 
avait  eos  h  BAle  lorsqu  il  ronpSsa^ 
ks  fonctioDS  de  correcteiir  dus  H::- 
primerie de Froben.  nieiooos^ 
n'en  lussant  rien  perdre^  ^  r^  ^ 
anciens  autenrs  liutinB  eC  grea  t^  ^ 
se  perfectionner  dans  toutes  Itf  ^t3^ 

Suiyant  le  oonseil  de  Flato?  h^ 
reoomnumde  aux  gens  8ta<fi«Bi^  ^ 
remplir  leur  *irf.*wny^r  quNme  i^  p^ 
jour,  il  mangeai^  k  huit  beii?^  r 
matin,  un  moroean  de  pain,  w  bs^ 
k  oe  repas  qu*un  rem  de  ^a  ^ 
dlnait  k  cinq  heuras.  Il  does^ 
trois  ou  quatre  heures  au  BOffiiB» 
et  le  reste  de  ses  nuxti  aa  t^^ 
Le  matin,  il  ^tudtait  ks  phiksc^ 
et  ks  mathAnatideM;  diw  ^*^^ 
midi,  les  historiens  et  ks  p^ 
Pour  ses  Etudes  noctonie8»  il  f^ 
Tait  U  Bible,  qu*il  Ussit  eo  hf^ 
durant  deux  heures,  et  lamU*?^'^ 
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These  facts,  however,  cannot,  in  the  present  instance,  nudedineno 

.  .  proof  Q/*ito|. 

De  regarded  as  the  omens  of  returning  barbarism  nor  sjmp-  tedsaai  degwe^ 
.loms  of  intellectual  poverty  and  weakness.  Men's  thoughts 
were  feverishly  intent  on  moral  and  religions,  to  the  disre* 
fard  of  literaxj  and  scholastic  questions.  Yearnings  were 
excited  in  their  spirits,  which  could  find  no  satisfaction 
in  the  cloudy  reveries  of  Christian  Platonism,  nor  in 
the  firigid  reasonings  of  Aristotle :  and  it  was  only  when 
the  Reformation  was  established,  when  the  controversies  it 
provoked  were  losing  their  original  freshness  and  intense 
attraction,  that  the  study  of  the  pagan  authors  was  more 
generally  resumed,  and  sacred  images  replaced  more  freely^ 
hj  conceptions  borrowed  from  the  Greek  mythology,  or 
the  writings  of  philosophers  who  shed  imperishable  lustre 
on  the  speculations  of  the  ancient  world.  .X^^ 

The  Beformation,  itself  one  product  of  the  intellectual  Needo/tcme 
enlightenment,  which  sprang  up  in  the  former  period^,  <<m. 
was  in  turn  the  parent  of  a  moral,  social,  and  religious 
reyolution.  It  allied  itself,  indeed,  with  the  great  Biblical 
movement  of  the  age  preceding ;  but,  as  the  necessities  of 
the  case  required,  its  progress  rather  coincided  with  the 
practical  and  mystical,  than  with  the  critical  direction  of 
that  movement^  When  Luther  burst  the  fetters  that  once 
held  him  in  complete  subjection  to  the  papacy,  the  west- 
em  Church  was  lamentably  fallen:  it  was  ignorant,  dis- 
ordered, and  demoralised.  So  deeply  rooted  was  this 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  numbers  who  had  little 
or  no  personal  afiection  for  the  author  of  Protestantism 
regarded  his  first  onslaught  with  unqualified  approbation^. 

da  Kouveaa  TestAineDti  entre  les- 
qnels  3  pr^(^nut  saint  J^rOme,  irou- 
9aM  que  9aiiU  AvgtaUn  ed  «n  tophitU 
de  tMmvaig  godt,  qui  ne  sait  pas  trop 
a  gmnmaire. '  Haui^au,  Fran^aU  I*' 
tt  M  Cour^jsp.  419,  2io,  Paris,  1855. 
*  See  Wazion,  m.  306  sq.  on 
vhat  lie  terms  the  *  fresh  munaation 
of  dassical  pedantry.' 


>  See  MiddU  Age,  pp.  384,  385. 

'  'Der  Zusammenschluss  jener 
biblisch-praktischen  und  dieser  mys- 
tischen  Richtiing  ist  das  schopfe- 
rische  Prinzip  der  Reformation  ge- 
worden:'  DomertEnhoiehlungs-geteh, 
der  Lehre  von  der  Perwn  Chrieti,  n. 
454,  Berlin,  1853. 

'  Abore,  p.  2,  n.  3. 
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Beforms  of  some  kind  or  other  were  felt  to  be  imperativelj 
needed,  and  the  sanguine  therefore  hoped  that  Luther  waj 
himself  the  man  whom  Proyidence  had  now  commissioned 
for  restoring  to  the  Church  of  God  her  ancient  characterj 

tSlhrmiae;  ^^^^*  'Before  the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistij 
heresy,'  is  the  confession  of  the  prince  of  Bomish  controverj 
sialists^,  '  according  to  the  testimony  of  persons  then  alive< 
there  was  abnost  an  utter  abandonment  of  equi^  in  tk 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  in  morals  there  was  no  discipline,  b 
sacred  literature  no  erudition,  in  Divine  things  no  reverence. 
Beligion  was  on  the  point  of  vanishing  from  the  eartk 
And  similar  witness  had  been  borne  abready  by  anotber 

Mi^Barth,  polemic  who  was  struggling  to  resist  the  onward  march  of 
the  Beformers;  'I  have  firequently  avowed/  he  writer*, 


^  Bellannin.  Ooncio  xxvni ;  Opp, 
yi.296,  Colon.  1617;  cf.above,p.  3,11.5. 

'  Barthol.  Laiomus,  in  his  con- 
iroyeny  with  Buoer,  printed  in  Bu- 
oer*8  Scripta  Duo  Advenaria,  Argen- 
torat.  15441  p.  37.  It  was  not 
nnnatural  for  Buoer  to  draw  the 
foUowing  inference  from  such  ad- 
miBsions  (p.  a  16):  'Non  dooetur 
ergo  neque  regitur  a  Spiritu  Sancto 
yestra  ISiCdesia,  hoc  est,  ccetua  yes- 
trorum  prselatorum,  qui  noyas  ilLu 
et  peregrinas  inyexerunt  doctrinas 
atque  ceremonias.'  Cf.  aboye,  p. 
35 1>  ^  3>  where  many  of  the  preya- 
lent  corruptions  are  traced  by  the 
Boman  cardinals  to  the  excessive 
hucity  and  ienorance  of  ecdeeiastics. 
Duch&tel  {me  French  schokr  men- 
tioned aboye,  p.  386,  n.  3)  was  de- 
terred from  entering  into  holy  orders 
by  the  same  causes:  'Non  semel 
mihi  ingenue  confessus  est/  writes 
his  biographer  {Ibid.  p.  318,  note), 
'ut,  si  suo  genio  obsequi  sibi  inte- 
grum fuisset,  sagatam  quam  togatam 
yitam,  militarem  quam  ecclesias- 
ticam,  in  qua  plerotque  fere  omnes 
floffitioH  vereari  videbai,  sequi  malu- 
isset.'  And  Luther's  Prrface  to  his 
CaUdiiamut  Miner  pro  parochia  et 
concionaioribua  tells  the  same  dis- 


tressing tale :  'MiserabilisilUfaciff. 
quam  proidme,  quum  Yisitatcno 
afferem  [a.d.  1527],  yidi,  me  »J 
edendum  hunc  catechismum  vor 
plicissime  et  breyissime  tracUtoa 
coegit.  Deum  immortalem !  qou* 
tarn  calamitatem  ibi  yidi:  vni^ 
praaeertim  autem  iUud,  quod  in  t^ 
yiyit,  item  plerique  parochi,  a^ 
nullam  Christians  doctrins  cogvi- 
tionem  habent^  ut  dioere  etiam  p'> 
deat.  Et  tamen  omnes  saocto  i^ 
Christi  nomine  appellantur,  etnoUs- 
cum  oommunibus  utuntursacnaieo- 
tisy  quum  Orationem  Dominicaia. 
symbolum  Apostolicum  et  l>^' 
logum  non  modo  non  intelligent,  $*« 
ne  yerba  quidem  referre  poeiint- 
Quid  multis  moror  I  nihil  onmioo  % 
bestiis  diffenmt.  Jam  autem  qQO^ 
Eyangelium  pasdm  doceatiir,  i^ 
yel  maxime  Christianorum  UbtfUte 
fruuntur  (Und  nun  das  Evangelic 
konmien  ist,  dennoch  fein  ff^*^^ 
haben,  aller  Fiviheit  mei8teriidi<n 
missbrauchen).  Quid  hie  O^ 
respondebitiB,  episoopi,  quibtv  ^ 
cura  est  diyinitus  demandaUt  '<* 
enim  ettit,  quibua  vd  tolit  sZb  Chni- 
Uan(Breliffioniacalamitatdsbetiirei(2- 

in    Franoke*s    Libr.    ^tnbcL  ^ 
Lutheran,  Part  u.  p.  63. 
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'that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  ruined;  that  morals 
are  corrupted;  that  the  lives  of  great  men  and  of  the 
clergy  are  defiled  by  licence,  by  avarice,  by  ambition ;  that 
learning  is  utterly  neglected,  or  else  pursued  only  in  a 
sordid  and  godless  spirit,  which  is  the  reason  why  our 
pulpits  are  now  filled  by  such  ignorant,  absurd,  and  silly 
preachers.  I  have  complained  also  more  than  once  that 
the  cnre  of  souls  is  disregarded ;  that  parishes  are  aban- 
doned; that  the  great  aim  now  is  to  get  possession  of 
sinecure  benefices ;  and  that  there  is  no  end  of  calumnious 
lawsuits  and  disgraceful  traffickings  in  order  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  priesthood.  Accordingly  from  these  evils 
greater  still  have  issued,  and  do  issue.  Feuds  have  risen 
in  the  Church  amounting  almost  to  barbarity,  religion  is 
corrupted,  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  is  most  rife,  the  ancient 
discipline  is  relaxed,  all  strength  of  principle  is  gone,  and 
conduct  is  grown  impious :  there  is  contempt  of  G-od,  con- 
tempt of  magistrates,  abhorrence  of  the  priests ;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  mass  of  crimes  and  vices  is  so  huge  that,  in  our 
day,  we  find  the  burden  almost  intolerable.' 

In  such  a  state  of  morals  and  religious  intelligence,  it  ^JJJJSJJ^^ 
seemed  to  be  the  foremost  duty  of  each  Christian  pastor  to  ^^^"'^^J^^ 
impress  again  upon  his  flock  the  alphabet  of  the  Gospel,  ^^J^dSSt. 
rather  than  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  timorous  and  half-hearted 
chieftains  like  Erasmus,  with  a  hope  that  the  diffusion  of 
politer  literature  would  issue  in  the  spiritual  exaltation  of 
society.    The  chief  aim  accordingly  was  to  preach  what  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  had  preached  at  first,  to  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Greek  and  Roman, — *  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  as  cru- 
cified/   This  verity  became  to  all  Reformers  the  substance 
of  their  choicest  homilies,  the  centre,  life  and  marrow  of  their 
theological  system*.    The  image  of  the  Crucified  was  ever 

'  Thus,  for  example,  Oswald  My-  '  Pnedicare  enim  Evangelinm,  quid 
coDiuii  urged  in  his  address  il  (2  iSioeer-  aliud  est  quam  pnedicare  Christum 
d<Jtt»  ffdvdice  ^Tiguri,  1524,  p.  30) :      pro  salute  nostra  crucifixum  f  Quern 
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PnaMngi^ 

CkriMtths 

Crucified: 


printed  on  their  hearts* :  "by  it  they  stirred  their  audience  to 
a  deeper  hatred  of  sin,  and  wanned  in  them  an  earnest  and 
abiding  love  of  the  Almighty,  While  the  general  tcndencj 
of  thought  had  been  among  the  Orientals  to  lay  stress  on  the 
Prophetic  character  of  Christ,  to  worship  Him  as  the  grcal 
source  of  supernatural  light  and  wisdom ;  while  the  Latins 
of  the  Middle  Age  adored  Him  chiefly  as  the  King,  inctf- 
nate,  crucified,  and  risen,  as  the  Sovereign  and  the  Jute 
whose  visible  dominion  coincided  with  the  limits  of  the 
papal  monarchy,  new  aspects  of  His  character  grew  mart 
familiar  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  In  asserting  tk 
malignity  of  evil  and  the  moral  impotence  of  man  regarded 
in  himself^  the  leaders  of  that  movement  pointed  more  i£r 
tinctly  and  more  uniformly  to  the  Priest,  the  Substitute, 
the  Pieconciling-Victim. 

Thus  the  Wittenberg  Eeformer  had  been  driven,  throi^- 
despair  of  his  own  efforts,  to  cry  out  as  early  as  1516*' 


si  populo  sic  praBflcripsbsent,  non 
potuisaent  oerte  tqI  de  mexitis  ope- 
rum,  vol  de  satiflfactionibuB,  vel  de 
intercessione  Banctorum  dioere.  Ex 
miflsanonieoisseiitsacrxficium.  Idola 
in  templa  Christianonim  nunquam 
intmsiflsent:  nihil  immutaasent  de 
iifl  quae  Ohristiu  atatuit.' 

^  See  the  fine  passage  in  the  Eng- 
lish Homilies,  pp.  425  sq.  Gamb.  1850. 
The  vicarious  nature  of  Christ's  me- 
diation is  iUustrated  as  follows  in  the 
same  document  (v*  487) :  'For  upon 
Him,  He  [Ood  the  Father]  put  our 
sins,  upon  JQim  He  made  our  ransom : 
Him  He  made  the  mean  betwixt 
us  and  Himself,  whose  mediation 
was  so  acceptable  to  God  the  Father, 
through  His  profound  and  perfect 
obedience,  that  He  took  His  act 
for  a  full  satisfaction  of  our  disobe- 
dience and  rebellion,  whose  right- 
eousness He  took  to  weigh  against 
our  sins,  whose  redemption  He 
would  have  stand  against  our  damna- 
tion.' 

■  Above,  p.  16,  n.  «.  In  I53iwe 
find  both  him  and  Melancthon  stat- 


ing their  convictions  on  this  sub;  <*• 
with  rsmaxkable  dearoeai  (Mdf^' 
thon*s  WorlcM,  n,  501  sq.).  ^ 
latter  writes  (to  Brentz):  'Ide^v^- 
dilectio,  qu8B  est  impletiol^ga.]^' 
ficat,  sed  soUk  fides,  non  quu  ^ 
perfectio  qiuedam  in  nohts,  sed  t» 
tum  quia  apprehendit  Chiiitca, 
justi  sumus  non  propter  dilcctkcA 
non  propter  legis  implettooem*  ^ 

Sropter  novitatem  nostram,  etai  i^' 
ona  SpirituB  Sancti,  sed  {^1^ 
Christum,  et  HunctantumfideapF 

hendimus.'  While  Luther  iiy» » 
postscript :  '  Et  ego  soleo,  mi  ^^^ 
ut  banc  rem  melius  capiam,  flc  1*^^ 
ginari,  quasi  nulla  sit  in  oorde  ba 
qualitas,  que  fides  vel  oaritas  vivr 
tur,  sed  in  loco  ipsorum  paoo  if"^- 
Christum  et  dioo:  Haec  est  joic^ 
mea;  Ipse  est  q^ualitas  et  fw^ 
ut  vocant,  justitia  mea,  ut  dc  :^ 
liberem  ab  intuitu  legis  «t  optfup. 
imo  et  ab  intuitu  objectiTi  isc-* 
Christi,  qui  vel  doctor  vd  (b»^ 
intelligitur;  sed  volo  Ipsum  oJi 
esse  donum  et  doctrinam  per  i^> '-2* 
omnia  in  Ipso  habeam.' 
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^  ThoxL,  Lord  Jesus,  art  my  KighteouBness,  but  I  am  Thy 
sin:  Thou  hast  taken  mine,  and  given  me  Thine:'  con- 
fessions which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  and  epitome 
of  all  his  {atare  teaching  on  the  justification  of  the  sinner. 
Z¥ringli,  notwithstanding  the  divergencies  in  his  mode  of 
trainingy  and  the  difference  in  his  natural  temperament,  had 
started  firom  the  same  profound  conviction.  ^  The  death  of 
Christ,  and  that  alone,'  he  argued,  '  is  the  price  paid  for 
the  remission  of  sins'.'  In  other  words^  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction thus  established  between  the  righteousness  of 
Grod  and  man,  between  the  salutary  work  done  in  us  and 
the  salutary  work  done  for  us,  was  a  leading  characteristic 
of  Reformed  theology. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  alleged  that  previous  generations  a«  tA.  «o^  ifa. 
had  "been  wholly  ignorant  of  such  distinctions,  or  had  ever 
ventured  openly  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  jus- 
tification by  faith  in  Christ*.  Yet  the  Reformers  were 
unanimous  in  believing  that,  if  not  denied,  this  verity  had, 
in  later  times,  been  so  grievously  displaced  and  so  com- 
pletely pushed  into  the  back-ground,  as  to  exercise  far  less 
than,  its  original  influence  on  the  life  and  character  of 
churchmen.  They  felt  that  a  large  group  of  human  and 
angelic  mediators  had  been  practically  interposed  between 
the  worshipper  and  Christ  Himself.  They  had  experienced 
how  ideas  of  superabundant  merit  in  the  saint  and  his 


s  See  Above,  p.  zir,  n.  3.  In 
like  manner  be  dedaree  {FideiJRtUio, 
in  Niemeyer,  p.  19):  'Scio  nuUam 
aSJAtn  esse  expiandorum  Boelenun 
boetiam  qnam  Chnstum,  nam  ne 
Paulns  qnidem  pro  nobis  est  crad- 
fixns:  nullum  aliud  pignus  divine 
bomtatifl  et  dementia  oertius  esse 
ac  indubitatius,  nihil  enim  »que 
finnum  ac  Deus  est:  et  non  est 
alind  nomen  sub  sole  in  quo  nos 
oporteat  salvos  fieri  quam  Jesu 
Christi.  Belinquunturergo  bio  cum 
operom  nostrorumjustificatioet  satis* 


factiOy  turn  sanotomm  omnium,  sive 
in  terra  sive  in  ogbUs  degentium,  de 
bonitate  et  misericordia  Dei  ezpiatio 
aut  intercessio.' 

*  See,  for  instance,  Granmer's 
Naia  and  AuthorUiet  on  JuHifieaJtion, 
Miscellaneous  Writings,  ed.  P.  S. 
pp.  103  sq.  In  the  Homily  Of 
Sblvafum,  be  writes  to  the  same 
effect:  'And  after  this  wise,  to  be 
justed  only  by  this  true  and  lively 
fidth  in  Ghnst,  sneaketh  all  the  old 
and  andent  autnors,  both  Greeks 
and  Latins'  (p.  93,  C^b.  1850). 


i^^W 
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preTailing  intercession,  liad  so  filled  the  spirit  of  the  destitut 
and  the  sin-stricken^  that  Christ  was  virtnallj  excluded, 
and  His  mediating  sacrifice  constractivelj  denied.    Tlu! 
blessed  Virgin,  and  a  multitude  of  others  whom  the  populaii 
imagination  had  located  in  the  heavenly  palace,  were  thiii 
either  exalted  into  rivaby  with  the  King  of  sainte  Himseli^ 
or  made  to  intercept  His  glorj  firom  the  worshipper.   Bot 
in  countries  where  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  wot 
adopted,  all  created  mediators  were  dethroned,  disparaged, 
or  forgotten.    Saints  and  priests  and  sacraments  became  it 
once  subsidiary  and  ministerial ;  a  wall  of  partition^  which 
had  separated  Christ  firom  the  believers,  and  reduced  theio 
all  into  the  servile  state  of  Hebrews,  was  now  broken 
down  afiresh ;  and  in  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  beedota 
which  this  thought  of  a  gratuitous  mercy  had  inspired,  all 
notions  of  sufficiency,  of  human  merit,  of  an  adequate  ort 
superfluous  satis&ction,  were  utterly  rejected.   The  *  ancient 
writers  and  best  expositors*  had  taught  that  Christ  alone 
is  *  the  Author  and  Giver  of  remission  of  sins,  justice,  W^ 
and  eternal  salvation  to  all  believers ;  which  thing,'  it  ^^ 
contended,  *  is  so  proper  and  peculiar  unto  Him,  that  n^^ 
part  or  portion  thereof  may  be,  in  any  respect,  imparted 
unto  others  without  manifest  sacrilege  and  blasphemj^* 
mT-otT*'  **■  A  second  feature  of  the  *  new  learning'  was  hardly  le^ 

remarkable  when  traced  into  its  practical  conseqaeDces. 
The  Reformation  insisted,  with  imwonted  emphasis,  upon 
the  fact,  that  man*s  religion  is  a  personal  concern ;  that  his 
future  destiny  will  be  determined  by  the  issues  of  a  juag' 
ment  which  must  bring  him  face  to  face  with  God,  the 
Searcher  of  all  spirits ;  and  that  he  will  not  only  be  there 

1  Bp  Woolton's  Ckrutian  Manual,  ntnoe,  bat  should  easily  perceive  ^ 

L5,  ed.  P.  S.  185 1 :  cf.  ZwingU's  truth,  m  well  of  this  point  of  do^ 

guage,  tihovB,  p.  1 13,  n.  5.  '  Oh  I '  trine,  m  of  all  the  rest.    For  tiier« 

says  the  English  Homilist  (p.  338),  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  V^j!^ 

*  that  men    would  studiously  read  us,  that  Christ  is  our  only  liv^ 

and  search  the  Scriptures.     Then  and  Intercessor  with  God,  ^  ^ 

should  they  not  be  drowned  in  igno-  we  must  seek  and  run  to  no  otb^* 
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lealt  -with  as  an  isolated  individual  responsible  for  all  his 
acuities  of  soul  and  body,  but  that  his  condition  will  be 
indexed  irreversible  by  death,  which  fixes  an  eternal 
pilf  tetween  the  justified  and  the  condemned '•  So  long  *<w  »'n/i««ne«* 
IS  men  continued  to  believe  in  purgatory,  the  most  careless  purgatory; 
rusted  that,  even  if  impenitent  when  he  died,  he  might  be 
jorrigible  hereafter,  and  might  pass  eventually  into  the 
circles  of  the  blessed ;  that  the  offerings  of  survivors  might 
"eally  turn  to  his  advantage ;  and  therefore  that  he  need  not 
t)e  deterred  firom  his  unholy  habits  by  the  prospect  of  the 
^onn  that  never  dieth,  and  the  fire  unquenchable. 

It  is  true,  the  doctors  of  the  Mediseval  church'  had 
Irawn  distinctions  between  the  temporal  and  eternal  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  had  sometimes  impressed  on  their  dis- 
dples  the  idea  that  purgatory  was  reserved  for  none,  except 
that  section  of  Christians,  who,  though  justified,  had  not  at 
death  entirely  liquidated  the  debt  of  penance  which  had 
been  entailed  by  their  misdoings ;  but  so  lax  and  scan- 
dalous was  their  theory  with  respect  to  the  conditions  on 
which  eternal  consequences  of  sin  may  be  remitted,  that  a 
multitude  of  churchmen  were  still  satisfied  with  vague 
professions  of  regret  or  passionate  self-reproaches  on  their 
death-bed,  trusting  for  the  rest  to  the  effects  of  prayers  "1^^''*^ 
and  offerings  made  in  their  behalf  by  others,  to  grants  of 


'  «.  ff,  Liatixner  dedares  in  hia  4th 
sermoii  before  Edw.  VI.  {Sermofu, 
p.  161,  ed.  P.  S.) :  'There  is  but  two 
BtSkteB,  if  we  be  once  gone.  There  is 
no  change. . . .  There  are  but  two 
states,  the  itate  of  salvation  and  the 
state  of  damnation.  There  is  no 
rvpentance  after  this  life,  but  if  he 
die  in  the  state  of  damnation^  he 
shall  rise  in  the  same:  yea,  though 
be  have  a  whole  monkery  to  sing  for 
him,  he  shaU  have  his  final  sentence 
when  he  dieth.'  The  Homilist,  in 
like  maimer,  after  quoting  passages 
from  the  fathers,  urges  the  same 
thought  on  the  attention  of  his  audi- 


ence: 'Let  these  and  such  other 
places  be  sufficient  to  take  away  the 
eross  error  of  purgatory  out  of  our 
beads ;  neither  let  us  dream  any  more 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  any- 
thing at  all  holpen  by  our  prayers : 
but,  as  the  Scripture  teacheth  us, 
let  us  think  that  the  soul  of  man, 
passing  out  of  the  body,  goeth 
straightways  either  to  heaven,  or 
else  to  hell,  whereof  the  one  needeth 
no  prayer,  and  the  other  is  without 
redemption'  (p.  339). 
*  See  Middle  Age,  pp.  348,  319, 

454,  455* 
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indulgences,  and,  most  of  all,  to  special  masses  duly  celc 
brated  by  the  chantiy-priest.  It  may  be  also  granted,  tha 
the  council  of  Trent  ^  did  something  to  remedy  this  flagnuQ 
evil,  by  publishing  more  accurate  definitions  respecting 
penance:  yet  the  source  of  the  disorder  was  unhealed 
The  re^assertion  of  a  purgatorial  fire',  firom  which  escap 
may  be  facilitated  by  vicarious  services,  was  ever  temptin£ 
man  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  his  account  with  Gt>d  tc 
an  indefinite  fdture;  or  in  cases  where  the  standard  d 
religious  earnestness  rose  higher,  the  ideas  firom  which  thai 
dogma  sprang  were  tending  to  produce  a  habit  of  mind  in 
which  the  Christian  rather  studies  to  propitiate  a  Master, 
or  disarm  an  angry  and  avenging  Judge,  than  to  be  activej 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  holy  firom  a  love  of  holiness^l 
unworldly  firom  an  aspiration  to  be  Christ-like.  The  de* 
vout  Reformer,  on  the  contrary,  looked  up  to  Grod  as  to 
a  reconciled  Father.  Conscious  on  the  one  hand,  that  he 
could  never  satisfy  Divine  justice  by  his  self-inflicted  tor- 
ments, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  fellow-mortal  could 
be  substituted  in  his  place  or  alter  the  relationship  is 
which  he  stood  to  the  Almighty  at  the  hour  of  dissolution, 
he  took  refiige  in  the  hope  set  before  him  in  the  Gospel,  he 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  his  incorporation 
into  the  New  Man  from  heaven,  he  found  ^wisdom  and 
righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption.* 
aXS^^al^t^  But  this  principle  of  personal  fidth  in  Christ  the  Medi- 

2*^  ^'**  ator,  was,  in  the  system  of  continental  Beformers,  closely 
interwoven  with  a  second, — ^the  sacerdotal  character  of 
every  Christian.  Luther  so  exalted  the  benefits  of  bap- 
tism' as  to  recognise  in  it  the  special  agent  by  which  God 

^  Above,  p.  314,  and  n.  3.  Captivity  qf  iMe  OhunX,  1m  exprawd 

*  See  aboye,  p.  393,  n.  6.  himself  wftli  great  wnphaaw  on  this 

*  Eyen  where  he  was  most  vehe-  aubjeot  (of.  aboye,  p.  34,  n.  ik 
ment  in  his  denunciations  of  papal  ty-  '  Baptismi  saoramentnm,  etiam  qu^ 
ranny  and  mechanical  forma  of  wor-  ad  signom,  non  esse  momentaaeam 
uhx^,nilaB  Prelude  on  the  BabyUmith  aliquod  negotium,  sed  perpeiuum. 
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imparts  His  choioest  blessings  and  invests  the  hmnan  soul 
with  new  and  nobler  characteristics*  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  baptised  is  consecrated  to  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, and  is  entitled  to  all  privileges  that  flow  from  nnion 
with  Grod  in  Christ  He  is  taught  of  God,  his  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  alone  is  truly  *  spiritual.'  JJ^JJ^  ^^ 
*  We  have/  the  potentates  of  Germany  are  reminded^,  '  we 
have  one  baptism  and  one  fiBUth,  and  that  is  it  which  con- 
stitutes us  spiritual  persons.  The  unction,  the  tonsure,  the 
ordination,  the  consecration  conferred  by  a  bishop  or  a 
pope  may  make  a  hypocrite,  but  never  a  spiritual  man. 
We  are  all  alike  consecrated  priests  at  our  baptism,  as 
St  Peter  says,  Ye  axe  priests  and  kings ;  and  if  that  con- 
secration by  Gt)d  were  not  upon  us,  the  unction  of  the  pope 
could  never  constitute  a  priest.    If  ten  brothers,  sons  of  a 


lioet  eaim  nsus  ejus  sabito  trmnseat, 
tamen  res  ipsa  significatft  durat  usque 
sd  mortem,  imo  resurrectionem  in 
Dorissimo  die'  (0pp.  n.  foL  473  a, 
Jens,  1600). . . . '  Kunauam  fit  bap- 
tionus  irritus,  donee  aesperans  re- 
dire  ad  salutem  nolueris:  aberrare 
quidem  poteris  ad  tempus  a  signo, 
ted  non  ideo  irritom  est  signum. 
Ita  lemel  es  baptisatus  sacramen- 
taliter,  sed  semper  baptisandus  fide, 
eemperxnoriendum,  semperque  viven- 
dnm'  (foL  273  b). , . . '  Hanc  ^loriam 
libertatiB  nostraB,  et  banc  soientiam 
baptism!  esse  hodie  capiivam,  oui 
poasumos  referre  aoceptom,  quam 
oni  tyrannidi  Bomani  pontificis  ?  qui, 
at  Pastorem  primum  decet,  unus 
ommuin  maxime  debuit  esse  prsa- 
dicator  et  assertor  hujus  libertatis  et 
scieDtice,  sicut  Paulus,'  etc. . . .  'Quia 
dedit  ei  potestatemcaptivands  hujus 
nostne  libertatis,  per  baptismum 
nobis  donats  V  (Ibid,) 

*  See  the  whole  <k  this  remark- 
able (German)  tract,  in  Wslch's  edi- 
tion of  his  Worhtf  x.  296  sq.  It  is 
Luther's  fint  assault  on  the  despotic 
'walls*  built  up  by  'Bomanists,'^  to 
keep  the  temporal  ruler  and  his  sub- 
jects under  the  direction  of  the  spi- 


ritualty ;  and  the  mun  object  is  to 
depress  the  papal  power  by  shewing 
that  all  Christians  without  exception, 
if  true  to  their  sacred  calling,  are 
alike  'spiritual*  men.  He  repeated 
his  assertions  in  the  tract,  Jh  ttu^- 
tuendU  mmittrit  EecUtia  (cf.  above, 
p.  368,  n.  i):  €,g.  'Sacerdoe  nam- 
que  in  Noto  pnesertim  Testamento 
non  fit,  sed  nasdtur,  non  ordinatur, 
sed  creatur.  Nascitur  yero  non  car- 
nis,  sed  Spiritus  nativitate,  nempe 
ez  aqua  et  Spiritu  in  lavacro  regene- 
rationis.  Suntque  prorsus  omnes 
Christiani  sacerdotes,  et  omnes  sacer- 
dotes  sunt  Christiani. . . .  Potto  hanc 
sequelam  esse  fidelem  et  probam: 
Christus  est  saoerdos,  eiigo  Cnristiani 
sunt  sacerdotes,  patet  ex  PsaL  xxii., 
Narrabo  nomen  tuumfratribusmeis. 
Et  rursus,  Unxit  te  Deus,  Deus  tuus, 
oleo  pr»  partidpibus  tuis.  Quod 
fratres  ejus  sumus,  non  nisi  nativi- 
tate  nova  sumus.  Quare  et  sacer- 
dotes sumus,  sicut  et  ipse;  filii,  sicut 
et  ipse;  reges,  sicut  et  ipse.  Fecit 
enim  nos  cum  ipso  consedere  in 
cGolestibus,  ut  consortes  et  colueredea 
qus  simus,  in  quo  et  cum  quo  omnia 
nobis  donata  sunt'  (Opp,  II.  548b, 
549  a,  Jenie,  1600). 
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king,  and,  having  equal  rights  to  the  inheritance,  sboull 
choose  one  from  among  them  to  administer  the  kingdom 
for  them,  they  would  all  be  kings,  but  one  alone  thi 
minister  of  their  common  power.  So  is  it  in  the  Churcli. 
Impelled  by  this  conviction,  scandalised  by  the  malprac- 
tices of  clergymen  and  monks,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
smarting  under  the  severe  denunciations  of  the  pontiff,  & 
Wittenberg  reformer  made  no  effort  to  distinguish'  clearff 
Ztt^inh^^ between  the  rights  and  privileges  whicb  constitute  the 
****"•  sacerdotal  character  of  Christians  generally,  and  the  x^ 

thority  transmitted  from  our  blessed  Lord  Himself  to  c^ 
special  order  of  Christians  who  officiate  in  His  name,  «r.<l 
for  the  edification  of  His  people.    Luther  seems  Indeed  t* 
have  convinced  himself  that  these  two  ideas  are  utterly  in- 
compatible.  He  was  unable  to  perceive  that,  in  the  Hebjt?^ 
church,  the  priesthood  was,  in  one  sense,  granted  to  the  wblt 
community ;  they  were  '  a  kingdom  of  priests,'  and  jet  tk 
Aaronic  ministrations  were  not  thereby  superseded, — wWci 
at  least  was  calculated  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  amly 
gous  institutions  in  the  Christian  Church  itself.    A  brigi* 
but  vague  ideal  had  possessed  the  ardent  imagination  '•? 
Luther  and  his  followers.    They  trusted  that  the  time  W 
come  when  Christians,  rescued  from  the  papal  tyranny, 
would  be  capable  of  larger  measures  of  self-government 
than  were  hitherto  enjoyed,  that  worldliness  and  self-indti'' 
gence,  hypocrisy,  irreverence,  and  ecclesiastical  ambition. 
would  be  banished  from  the  midst  of  them,  that  the  ChwtD 
would  re-appear  in  its  true  character  as  a  holy  and  a  happj 
brotherhood,  where  all  the  members  find  their  pleasure 
in  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  saw  that  as  the  Keformation  proceeded*,  this  va^« 
and  transcendental  theory  of  the  Church  was  consideiably 

*  Of.   Mr   Derwent    Coleridge's      Serm.  X. 
Scriptwal  Character  <if  the  Church,  •  Above,  pp.  369,  371,  111' 
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modified  on  the  continent,  and  in  England  it  had  never 
inanj  advocates  or  admirers.  The  recognition  of  all  Chris-  Engiuh  modi- 
dans,  as  exalted  by  their  fellowship  with  Christ  to  be  both  dJSr«w!^'** 
kings  and  priests  to  God,  was  there  associated  with  firm  be- 
lief in  the  Divine  appointment  and  authority  of  the  minis- 
'^rial  oflSce*.  The  faithful  were  instructed  to  obey  their 
tpiritual  pastors  and  masters,  not  as  officers  whom  they 
lad  chosen  for  their  representatives,  but  who  were  placed 
)ver  them  by  the  Lord,  and  gifted  with  specific  powers 
rnd  privileges  in  virtue  of  their  ordination. 


>  For  example,  Cranmer's  Cate- 
tkignt  of  1548  (respecting  which  see 
ibove,  p.  310)  contaiDB  the  following 
Mflaage  on  this  subject:  'After 
ChnBtes  assention  the  upoetelles  gaue 
authoritie  to  other  godly  and  holye 
men  to  miayster  Grods  worde,  and 
chief($ly  in  those  places  wher  ther 
w«r  Christen  men  alredy,  whiche 
lacked  preachers,  and  the  apostles 
theim  seluefl  could  not  longer  abide 
with  them.  For  the  apostles  dyd 
v&Ike  abrod  into  diuerse  partes  of  the 
vorlde,  and  did  studye  toplant  the 
gospel  in  many  places.  Wherefore 
wher  they  founde  godly  men,  and 
mete  to  preache  Gods  worde,  they 
Uyed  their  handes  ypon  them,  and 
gHoe  them  the  Holy  Gost,  as  they 
theimselues  reoeaued  of  Christ  the 
same  Holy  Gost,  to  execute  this  office. 
And  they  that  were  so  ordeyned  were 
in  dede,  and  also  were  called,  the 
ministers  of  God,  as  the  apostles 
theimselues  were,  as  Paule  sayeth 
Tnto  Tymothy.  And  so  the  mmis- 
tration  of  Gods  words  (which  our 
Lorde  Jesus  Christ  hymselfe  dyd  first 
mstitute)  was  deryued  from  the  apos- 
tles vnto  other  after  theim,  by  im- 
position of  handes  and  gyuynge  the 
Holy  Ghost,  from  the  apostles  tyme 
to  cor  dayes.  And  this  was  the  con- 
secration, ordree,  and  vnction  of  the 
apostles,  wherby  they,  at  the  begyn- 
ziynge,  made  byshopes  and  pryestes ; 
and  this  shall  oontinewe  m  the 
churche  euen  to  the  worldes  ende. 


And  what  soeuer  rite  or  ceremonye 
hath  ben  added  more  than  this,  com- 
meth  of  mannes  ordinaunoe  and  po- 
licye,  and  is  not  commaunded  by 
Gkddes  words.  Wherefore,  good 
children,  you  shal  gyue  due  reue- 
rence  and  honour  to  the  ministers 
of  the  churche,  and  shal  not  meanely 
or  lyghtly  esteme  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  office,  but  you  shall  take 
them  for  Gods  ministers,  and  the 
messengers  of  our  Lords  Jesus 
Christe.  For  Christ  himselfe  saieth 
in  the  gospel.  He  that  heareth  you, 
heareth  me.  And  he  that  dyspiseth 
you,  dyspiseth  me.  Wherefore,  good 
children,  you  shal  stedfastly  bedeue 
al  those  thinges,  whiche  suche  mi- 
nisters shall  speaks  ynto  you  from 
the  mouth  and  by  the  commaunde- 
ment  of  our  Lorde  Jesus  Christ. 
And  what  soeuer  they  do  to  you,  as 
when  they  baptyse  you,  when  they 
gyue  you  absolution,  and  dystri- 
bute  to  you  the  bodye  and  bloude  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christe,  these  you 
shall  so  esteme  as  yf  Christe  hym- 
selfe, in  his  awne  person  dyd  speake 
and  minister  ynto  you. .  .And  on  the 
other  syde,  you  shall  take  good  hede 
and  beware  of  false  and  priuye  preach- 
ers, whiche  piyuely  crepe  into  cities, 
and  preache  in  comers,  nauyng  none 
authoritie,  nor  being  called  to  this 
office.  For  Christe  is  not  present 
with  such  prechers,  and  therefore 
dothe  not  the  Holy  Gost  works  by 
their  preching,'  etc.:  pp.  196,  197. 
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But  neither  in  this  countiy,  nor  in  continental  £urop 
was  the  promnlgation  of  the  '  new  learning*  at  once  fa 
lowed  by  results  which  satisfied  the  ardent  wishes  of  il 
firiends,  and  silenced  the  ungenerous  cavils  of  its  enemici 
That  some  improyement  was  visible  in  the  moralB  of  tb 
populace  is  confidently  stated  by  one  class  of  writers^ :  ye 
the  measure  of  it  did  not  correspond'^  in  the  opinion  c 
reforming  chieftains,  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  truth 
now  rescued  from  oblivion.  What  constituted  the  strengd 
of  the  Reformers  constituted  also  the  peculiar  weakness  a 
their  cause.  They  gave  unwonted  prominence  to  a  class  oi 
doctrines  which,  if  fairly  apprehended,  must  result  in  ihi 
formation  of  a  high  and  noble  character ;  but  doctrines,  at 
the  same  time,  easily  capable  of  distortion  and  perversion. 
Thus  the  advocate  of  the  *new  learning'  was  driven  to 
confess'  that  ^many  lip-gospellers  and  protestants  have 
commonly  in  their  mouths  Jesus  Christ,  His  Grospel  andi 
faith,  and  yet  so  live  that  the  name  of  Christ  and  His 
Gospel  is  evil  spoken  of '...'  Most  part  of  mortal  men/  ht 
added  ^,  'now-a-days,  have  no  regard  at  all  of  temperance 
and  sobriety,  but  give  themselves  to  rioting  and  surfeiting, 
and  run  headlong  into  all  kind  of  mischief,  having  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes:  they  follow  their  filthy  lusts, 
they  snatch,  they  steal,  they  swear  and  forswear,  they  lie, 
they  deceive,  and,  to  be  short,  do  all  things  saving  that 
which  is  lawful.  And  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  they  will 
needs  be  accounted  Christians,  and  gospellers,  and  earnest 


^  e.g,  Oswald  Myconius,  Ad  So- 
cerdoiei  EelvdicB,  pp.  5  sq.  Tiguri, 

'  It  is  plain  from  Luther*s  vrii- 
ings  that  be  expected  great  results 
and  was  bitterly  disappointed.  See 
the  admissions  collected  by  DoUin- 
ger.  Die  HrformaHon,  I.  318  sq., 
41a  sq.  On  one  occasion  Lather 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  morally 
speaking,  the  change  had  been  for 


the  worse:  'Der  Tenfel  fahret  mai 
mit  Haufen  nnter  die  Leute,  dam 
sie  nnter  dem  hellen  Liohte  Sm 
Eyangelii  sind  geiager,  listiger,  tct* 
theihsoher,  nnbarmherBger,  unzttcb*  i 
tiger,  frecher  nnd  ftrger,  denn  untcr  j 
demPapstthum:'  YT^rAe,  ed.  WaH 
xm.  19. 

s  Bp  WooHon,  Chutum  Mammlf 
p.  93,  ed.  P.  S. 

^  Ihid,  pp.  I4f,  149.  ' 
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ETOXuers  of  true  religion.*  It  happened  now,  as  when  the  LavfUunesa 
entnd  traths  of  Christianitjr  were  promulgated  at  the  first:  tettanu. 
len  tamed  the  grace  of  QoA  into  lasdviousness,  and, 
toasting  of  emancipation  fix>m  the  ancient  joke,  converted 
heir  abandonment  of  popery  into  pretexts  for  nnchristian 
Lving'.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  the  exaggeration®  of  the 
^formers,  in  establishing  their  favourite  dogmas,  led  to  a 
fne-sided  apprehension  of  religious  truth.  The  doctrine  of 
^taitous  redemption  and  the  efficacy  of  faith  were  some- 


*  Thfoa  Erasmus  writes  (1543)  in 
lis  bitter  Sptmgia  adverwus  ffutteni- 
as  Adiperffin^s  (cf.  above,  p.  48, 
i.  i) :  '  Sunt  quidam  indocti,  nullius 
udiciiy  vits  impune,  obtreotatores, 
>ervicafCes,  intractabiles,  sic  addicti 
LutheiOy  ut  nee  sdant,  nee  servent 
raod  Lathems  dooet.  Tantom 
Evangeliiun  babent  in  ore,  negligunt 
preces  et  sacra,  Tescnntur  qoibns 
obety  efe  maledicunt  Bomano  Fonti- 
&ci:  tie  Lutkerani  sunt.'  Lutber 
himself  draws  a  like  picture  in  1599, 
but  lays  the  blame  on  bis  predeoes- 
son  (be  Wette,  m.  4^4):  'Miser- 
rima  est  ubiaue  fades  ecclesianmiy 
rustic3s  nilul  discentibus,  nibil  scien- 
tibus,  nibil  orantibus,  niliJl  agentibus, 
nisi  quod  lUbtrtaU  abuJtumlwrj  non 
confitentes,  non  communicantes,  ae 
ti  reliffione  in  totmn  liberifaeHnmt: 
sic  enim  papistica  neglexenmt,  nostra 
oontemnnnt,  ut  borrendum  sit  epis- 
coporum  papistioorum  administratio- 
nemconsiderare/  Or,totakeanotber 
instaDoe,  we  find  the  primate  of 
Sweden  writing  in  the  following 
terms  (1553:  in  Gieseler,  ni.  i.  4S6): 
'Habesnns  hoc  snculo,  gratia  Dei 
Bingulari,  purum  Ejus  verbum  et 
lucem  Evangelii  clarissimam,  qua 
illnxninati  a  tenebris  Papistarum 
liberamur,  in  fideque  salvifica  con- 
aervamor,  servientes  Deo  juxta  pate- 
factam  Ejus  voluntatem.  Sed,  prob  t 
dolor,  multi  nostratium  hoc  nunime 
oonsiderantes  vix  audire  purum  Ver- 
bum Dei  gestiunt ;  tantum  abest,  ut 
Titam  suam  juxta  idem  verbum  in- 
itituant. . .  .Reliquifructum  nullum, 


pnedicato  Evangelic,  ostendunt,  licet 
ejus  prsBdicatione  videantur  delectari: 
verum  (quod  magis  dolendum  est) 
fu6  Ubeiiate  Evanffelii  licentiam  pec- 
oandi  studiosius  sectantur  multi, 
quasi  finis  pmdicati  Evangelii  sit, 
eaque  libertas  Christiana,  ut  liceat 
bomini  Cbristiano,  adhuc  peccatori, 
agere  quie  lubet.'  On  the  'relaxa- 
tion of  morals'  in  England,  see 
Blunt,  JUfortn,  pp.  156,  157,  6tb 
ed. ;  Haweis,  J^form,  (fi:om  the 
contemporary  pulpit),  pp.  137  — 
164;  although  it  should  be  added 
that  many  of  the  same,  and  even 
greater  vices  had  been  fearfully  pre- 
valent anterior  to  the  Reformation. 
Abundant  evidence  of  this  will  be 
{ojuidmih.eSermoHe$deelamati  coram 
alma  VruuernUUe  Cantibriffiensi,  by 
Stephen  Baron,  a  provincial  of  the 
Minorites,  and  confessor  to  Henry 
VIII.  ^ey  were  published,  circ. 
1530,  several  years  before  the  rup- 
ture with  the  papacy. 

*  Cf.  above,  pp.  39,  48,  49.  Au- 
din {ffitt,  dela  VtedeMairUn  Luther, 
I.  364),  who  is  desirous  of  proving 
that  the  success  of  the  Beformers 
was  due  to  the  laxity  of  their  teach- 
ing, parades  the  following  extract 
from  a  contemporary  letter:  'Neo 
enim  vult  Lutberus  quemquam  de 
actionibus  suis  admodum  anxium 
esse,  siquidem  ad  salutem  et  seter- 
nitatem  promerendam  fidem  et  san- 
guinem  Uhristi  sufficere.  Lasciviant 
igitur  homines,  obsonentur,  pergne- 
centur  in  Venerem,  in  caedes,  in 
rapinas,  ut  libet,  efferantur.' 
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Rf  times  urged  with  such  exclusive  vehemence  as  to  do  awaj 

up  with  the  necessity  of  holiness.     Luther's  doctrine  of  thi 

Church  was  plainly  calculated  to  engender  self-assertioii 
and  this,  in  ordinary  minds,  would  often  pass  into  an  ove^ 
weening  self-conceit,  if  not  into  presumption,  arrogance  anl 
carnal  self-complacency.  The  guidance  of  the  Christiai 
pastor  was  rejected,  not,  as  in  the  former  age,  because  tb| 
secularily  of  his  spirit  and  his  stolid  ignorance  both  rendew 
him  contemptible,  but  because  it  was  concluded  from  th 
theory  of  the  universal  priesthood,  that  the  power  of  judgiBi 
and  displacing  teachers  was  inherent  in  all  Christians. 
y'^'^flfS^  In  the  great  majority,  however,  the  neglect  of  hoi] 
*<"•*»•  living  was  in  absolute  defiance  of  the  sermons  and  exampl 

of  the  chief  Reformers.  'We  mean  nothing  less,'  the] 
pleaded*  ^than  to  reject  or  take  away  good  works  an( 
honest  actions.'  They  would  hear  no  longer,  it  is  true,  'o 
beads,  of  lady  psalters  and  rosaries,  of  fifteen  O's,  of  t* 
Bernard's  verses,  of  St  Agathe's  letters,  of  purgatoiy, « 
masses  satisfactory ;  of  stations  and  jubilees,  of  feign^^^ 
relics,  of  hallowed  beads,  bells,  bread,  water,  palms,  can- 
dles, fire,  and  such  other ;  of  superstitious  fastings,  of  bk 
temities  or  brotherhoods,  of  pardons,  with  such  like  mer 
chandise ;'  all  these  having  been  '  so  esteemed  and  abiis««i 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  God's  glory  and  commandment 
that  they  were  made  most  high  and  holy  things,  whereW 
to  attain  to  the  everlasting  life,  or  remission  of  sin'.'  Bu 
the  depreciation  of  such  observances  and  institutions,  whiclj 
were  held  to  be  commandments  of  men,  had  not  unfej 
quently  imparted  greater  emphasis  to  exhortations  of  R^l 
formers  in  behalf  of  God's  commandments.  These,  tbe}^ 
urged,  where  followed  frona  a  principle  of  faith,  have  beea 
ordained  '  as  the  right  trade  and  pathway  unto  heaven  ; 

*  Woolton,  CkrUlian  Manual,  p.      mon  of  Good  Works,'  p.  5^' 
31.  *  /Wrf.  p.  60. 

■  Homilies,  '  3Pfl  part  of  the  Sor* 
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dience  to  these  was  the  criterion  by  which  genuine 
ristians  might  be  known,  and  on  the  measure  and  de- 
e  of  that  obedience  would  depend  the  measure  and 
;ree  of  future  blessedness^. 

Erasmus  appears  to  have  forgotten  statements  of  this  confwkm. 
d  when  he  imputed  moral  laxity  to  some  of  the  Be- 
ners^,  and  ascribed  the  rapid  victories  of  their  cause  to 
indulgent  doctrines  which  it  sanctioned.  Even  with 
;ard  to  the  disuse  of  the  confessional,  his  charges  are 
isiderably  exaggerated.  Luther^,  on  the  continent,  and 
timer'',  in  England,  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
ictice  of  confession,  provided  only  it  did  not  embrace 


t.  g.  in  the  Apologia  Confeutontt, 
.  ui.  Art.  Yi.  (Francke,  Part  i. 
^)  it  is  declared:  'Talia  opera 
iperare,  confessionem  doctnne, 
ciacaritatifl,  mortificationescamiB, 
ifecto  easet  vituperare  exiemam 
fii  Christi  inter  homines  politiam. 
que  hie  addimus  etiam  de  premiis 
de  merito.  Docemus  operibus 
ellum  proposita  et  promissa  esse 
sinia.  Docemus  bona  opera  men- 
ia  esse,  non  remissionis  peoca- 
"um,  gratiae  aut  justificationis 
ec  enim  tantum  fide  consequimnr), 
I  aliomm  praemiomm  corporalium 
f^iritualium  in  hac  vita  et  post 
ac  vitam,  quia  Paulus  inquit: 
iQsquisque  recipiet  mercedem  juxta 
am  laborem.  Erunt  igitur  dis* 
iiilia   pnemia  propter    dissimiles 

'  Of.  Andin,  as  above,  i.  964. 
>e  only  point  where  real  ground 
r  censure  is  discoverable,  related 
the  way  in  which  some  continental 
^formers  spoke  of  matrimony. 
tfUtadt,  supposing  that  the  Mosaic 
V  was  valid  on  t^t  subject,  seems 
have  advised  a  man  to  marry  two 
ives  (Ranke,  Brf.  Ii.  104) :  and  as 
te  as  1539,  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Dcer  and  o&ers,  took  part  in  a  reply 
the  petition  of  Phinp,  landgrave 
'  Hessen,  by  which  they  connived 
>  his  secret  cohabitation  with  a 
tncubine,  under  the  title  of  a  lawful 

R.  P. 


wife,  while  his  true  wife  was  still 
living:  cf.  Bossuet,  Variations,  liv. 
VI.  c£.  7 — 10. 

*  Tholuck  thus  alludes  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Wittenberg  Reformer 
(Prediglen  Ober  dot  Augaburgitche 
OlauberuibehenfUniM,  p.  198,  Halle, 
1850):  'Diese  Beichte  und  Abso- 
lution, wo  Priester  und  SUnder  sich 
allein  gegenUberstehen,  und  ilber 
ihnen  kein  anderes  Auge,  als  das 
Auge  Gottes,  diese  Beichte,  von  der 
Lu&er  schreibt:  '^Wenn  tausend 
und  abertausend  Welten  mein  waren^ 
so  woUte  ich  alle  lieber  verlieren, 
denn  das  ich  wollte  dieser  Beichte 
das  geringste  Stiicklein  eines  aus  der 
Kirdie  lummen  lassen," — die  est 
gefallen  1  * 

7  After  reflecting  on  the  practice 
of  the  '  papists, '  who  required  a  par- 
tictdar  enumeration  of  sms,  Latimer 
proceeds  as  follows  (Remains,  p.  180, 
ed.  P.  S.):  'But  to  speak  of  right 
and  true  confession,  I  would  to  God 
it  were  kept  in  England ;  for  it  is  a 
good  thing.  And  those  which  find 
Uiemselves  grieved  in  conscience 
might  go  to  a  leanied  man  [cf.  p. 
13,  where  it  is  'some  godly  min- 
ister*], and  there  fetch  of  him  com- 
fort of  the  Word  of  God,  and  so  to 
come  to  a  quiet  conscience. . . .  And 
surely  it  grieveth  me  much  that  such 
confessions  are  not  kept  in  England, 

&C.* 
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minate  descriptions  of  particular  fiBdlings,  and  were  limi 
to  urgent  cases,  where  tlie  conscience  was  oppressed 
special  difficulties.  As  soon,  however,  as  confession  ce« 
to  be  compulsory,  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  was  {i 
portionallj  diminished.  The  proud  and  profligate,  I 
careless,  worldly  and  rapacious,  on  the  sudden  abolitioi] 
ancient  checks,  were  seen  in  their  true  colours;  whUe  i 
growth  of  spiritual  freedom  and  the  copious  circuIatioD 
religious  knowledge,  rendered  such  direction  less  desinb 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  Christians. 
study  qfth*  This  conviction,  that  all  members  of  the  Church 

free,  had  access  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  were  inresi 
with  the  right  of  ascertaining  the  true  basis  of  their 
had  generated  even  in  the  laity  an  ardent  and  insatial 
longing  for  ecclesiastical  literature.  To  gratify  this  thii 
they  had  recourse  to  Holy  Scripture,  which,  both  in  tl 
original  and  in  translations,  now  began  to  be  diffused 
every  quarter  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Erasmus, 
conducted  the  biblical  as  well  as  literary  movements  of  i 
age,  commences  a  new  period  in  tiie  histoiy  of 
scholarship*.  Following  freely  in  the  steps  of  Lauientiil 
Valla  and  emulating  the  zeal  of  Jacques  Lef^vre,  the 
triarch  of  French  reformers,  he  directed  his  critical  aci 
to  tiie  elucidation  of  the  sacred  text  with  a  sagacity 
independence  hitherto  but  rarely  witnessed  in  the  6ch( 
and  cloisters  of  western  Christendom.  After  the  puhEc 
tion  of  his  Greek  Testament  and  Paraphrases,  a  nniQherfl 
more  earnest  followers  caught  his  literary  spirit,  and  p^ 
ceeded  with  the  work  he  had  inaugurated.   Luther'  ^ 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  46,  and  Davidson's  pxinciples  by  registering  ^^  ^^ 

Sacred  BenneneuHet,  pp.    iSa  sq.  readings  in  nis  margin.              I 

Erasmus's  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes-  >  Luther  expressed  bis  ooBtes^ 

tament  was  at  length  eclipsed  by  the  for  allegories  and  for  I^<>i^J"°![^ 

labours  of  Robert  Stephanus  (Esti-  Ai^pagite  ('plus  PlatoBt»n<J^ 

enne),  who  printed  three  editions  in  ChristianiBans^)ataTa7Mr!jrj^ 

1546,  1540  and  1550,  and  endeayour-  0pp.  n.  tol   aSa  a»  ^^^ 

ed  to  establish  a  text  on  more  critical  About  the  same  time  (<5*0  ^  " 
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^ancthon,  Zwingli  and  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
iistellio,  all  accepted,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  the 
iber,  critical,  and  grammatical  methods  of  interpretation 
bich  he  ventured  to  revive.  Some  of  his  principles  of 
p^eais  were  also  shared  at  the  beginning  of  the  centiuy 
f  cardinal  Cajetanns',  and  subsequently  bj  the  Jesuit 
ialdonatus^,  so  that  henceforth  the  study  of  the  sacred 
xt  was  prosecuted  more  successfully  among  the  Bomanists 
I  well  as  the  Beformed.  Hebrew,  at  the  same  time,  had 
»n  gradually  admitted  to  a  place  ia  the  affections  of  the 
amed  theologian^.  It  was  no  longer  associated  with 
rer-fondness  for  the  Jews';  and  in  the  noble  outbreak  of 
ithusiasm  that  possessed  a  multitude  of  the  Beformers,  all 
ho  had  the  leisure  and  the  means  recurred  directly  to  the 
wmtains'^  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  masses  were,  however,   indebted  of  necessity  to  TranOaHonB 
emacular  translations.    These  accordingly  sprang  up  in  turtt,     ^ 
rery  coxmtry  which  had  felt  the  genial  impulse  of  the 
Lefo^mation^    As  soon  as  Luther's  version  of  the  New 


cted  the  theory  of  a  four-fold  sense 
1  Holy  Scriptora,  '  qnadrigam  Ulam 
aunmm  Scripturs,  bteralem,  tropo- 
»^cuxn,all^;oriciim^  etanagogicnm.' 
Konne  impuBsimiim  est,'  he  adds 
Jhid.  foL  ^43 b),  'sic  partiri  Scrip- 
myB,  ut  liters  neque  fidem  neque 
lores  neque  spem  tribuas,  sed  solam 
istoriam  jam  inutilem  V — aUuding 
>  the  znemseTal  couplet; 
Litera  ^»ta  dooet,  quid  erodM  Alle- 

goni, 
(onOii  quid  agM,  quo  tendw  Aav 

epgia. 
'  The  freedom  of  this  scholar  (who 
led  in  1534)  amounted  sometimes 
0  iirererent  tioense.  In  that  respect 
le  far  exceeded  Luther  (cf.  above, 
I.  19,  n.  4),  and  was  attacked 
ererely  by  Ambrosius  Gatharinus, 
me  of  Luther's  antagonists:  cf. 
Smon,  Hi^,  OriHque  deiprineipanx 
OimmentaUwn,  p.  537,  Kotteidaniy 
1693. 


^  Cofnmentarii  in  TV,  Evanffduiat, 
Pont4-Mous8on^  i59^'>  ct  Simon, 
p.  6t8. 

'  On  the  history  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  l>avid- 
son,  Bibl.  OriHcitm,  I.  1 37  sq.  Edinb. 
185a. 

<  See  Middle  Age,  |>.  385,  n.  8. 

'  Thus  the  Florentine,  Petrucdo 
TJbaldini,  who  yisited  this  country 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  remarks 
of  the  English  people :  '  The  rich 
cause  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
learn  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew;  for 
since  this  storm  of  heresy  has  in- 
vaded the  land,  they  hold  it  useful 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tongue:'  Baumer,  Hiit.  of  ike  xvith 
ana  xynth  eaUiwriea,  Uluatrated  &y 
original  documents,  n.  74,  Lond. 
1835:  cf.  Oswald  MyconiuSj  Ad 
SacerdoteB  ffdvetia,  p.  19. 

•  See  Hallam's  Z«.  of  Ewrope,  z. 
535  sq.,  n.  137,  138,  Lond.  1840. 
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Testament  was  circulated  in  Northern  and  Middle  G 
many,  it  caused  a  vast  vibration  in  all  ranks  and  orders 
society.  In  the  language  of  a  strenuous  adYei8ax7\  '  \t\ 
shoemakers  and  women  read  it  with  feverish  eageni« 
committed  parts  of  it  to  memory,  and  carried  the  voln 
about  with  them  in  their  bosoms.*  Boys  are  said,  m  li 
manner,  to  have  been  so  devoted  to  the  study  of  it,  'J 
they  often  quoted  texts  with  greater  ease  than  '  theology 
of  thirty  years'  standing.*  An  equal  measure  of  enthuiiij 
was  afterwards  excited  in  all  parts  of  England.  Men  !k 
not  indeed  been  wholly  ignorant'  of  the  founts  of  saci 
history,  nor  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  GK)spel:  \ 
the  prospect  of  exchanging  human  and  derived  for  b( 
venly  streams  of  knowledge,  and  the  spiritual  sati.<factN 
which  had  flowed  from  deep  acquaintance  with  "  the  d 
and  lively  Word  of  Grod  contained  in  holy  Scripture 
gave  an  impulse  hitherto  unprecedented  to  the  circolau 
of  religious  literature'.    The  times,  moreover,  had  si>  i 


1  Gochleus,  De  AeHs  et  SeripiU 
M,  Lutheri^  ad  Annum  1513,  foL  50 
b.  He  addfl :  '  At  jam  dudum  per« 
suaaerat  Luthenu  turbis  buis,  nullia 
dictis  habendam  ease  fidem,  nisi  que 
ex  sacriB  literis  proferrentur.  Id- 
ciroo  reputabantur  catholioi  ab  illis 
ignari  acriptararum,  eiiamei  enidi- 
tisflimi  eeaent  theologt  Qoinetiam 
palam  aliquando  coram  multitudine 
contndioebant  eia  Uici  aliqui,  tan- 
quam  mera  pro  ooncione  dixerint 
mendada  aut  figmenta  bominum.' 
Speaking  of  the  new  generation  of 
theolo^cal  atudents,  he  continues: 
'Quod  si  quis  noyitatibus  eonim 
contndiceret,  mox  prvtendebant 
lectionem  Gnecam  vel  Hebraicam, 
aut  aliquem  ex  vetustissimis  auc- 
toribus,  et  confestim  plenis  oonvitio- 
jrum  plaustris  inrehebantur  in  Gm- 
carum  et  Hebraicarum  Uterarum 
iffnaros  theologos,  quos  odiose  so- 
phistasy  asinos,  poroos,  animalia 
ventris^   et   inutilia  pondera  terns 


▼ocitabant,  superaddentes  etitfi « 
chos  et  cachinnoa  immoderti»n 
See  a  disputation  between  this  ^ 
and  Alexander  Ales,  which  app^ 
in  1533  with  the  title,  A»  aj^ 
laicit  Itffere  Novi  liettamenti  j^*^ 
linffuo  vemaeulo  t  (copy  in  th«  ^ 
Univ.  Libr.  ab,  13,  5). 

>  See  MiddU  Age,  pp.  447'44 
"  AboTe,  pp.  196,  n.  ^  «»J  ''■ 
Udal  in  the  '  Frefiace  vnto  tiw  Kia: 

Maiestie'  (Bdw.  VI.),  prefix*^ 
his  edition  of  TheJSrtt  kwe  onolt* 
of  the  ParapkroMet  ofBntm^  ( (:: ' 
alludes  to  the  reaction  sg»u^*  f 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  Englu^  *^ 
had  occurred  during  the  UtttfVt^ 
of  Henry  VUI.,  and  congrttal*' 
his  successor  as  '  the  fayth/ul  J<^'* 
in  whose  tyme  the  booke  of  the  b* 
18  found  out  in  the  houie  of « 
Lord,  and  by  the  King's  iojan^' 
read  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  ^r 
According  to  him, '  As  the  winno*' 
pourgeth  the  chaffe  firom  the  cfft» 
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altered  that  the  price  of  Tyndale's  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  first  appeared  in  1526,  was  forty-fold 
leas  than  that  of  Wycliffe  a  century  before*. 

Yet  in  all  countries  where  the  holy  Scriptures  were  thus  ^J^^l^iai^ 
fceely  circulated,  such  publicity  entailed,  as  might  have^^**- 
b^n  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  fermentation,  a  fresh 
:rop  offends  and  controversies.  To  say  nothing  of  unseemly 
brawlings  and  contentions  prevalent  in  the  ecclesiastical 
>rder,  laymen  were  so  far  interested  and  excited  by  the 
struggles  between  the  *  old'  and  *  new  learning,'  that  almost 
jvery  house  was  now  divided  in  opinion,  while  the  taverns 
echoed  with  religious  war-cries,  and  irreverent  disputations. 
'  I  am  very  sorie  to  know  and  heare,'  says  Henry  VIII.*  at 
the  close  of  his  reign,  '  how  unreverently  that  most  precious 
Jewell  the  Word  of  Grod  is  disputed,  rimed,  sung  and  jan- 
gled in  every  ale-house  and  taveme,  contrary  to  the  true 
meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same.'  A  spirit  had,  in  fact, 
been  raised,  which,  if  perverted,  would  impel  the  ignorant 
and  self-conceited  to  assume  a  right  of  judging  in  all  mat- 
ters of  faith,  would  sow  the  seeds  of  an  ecclesiastical  revo- 
lution, and  ultimately  precipitate  the  fiery,  sanguine,  and 
ill-balanced  reader  of  the  Bible  into  every  species  of  fana- 
ticism. We  saw  this  melancholy  restdt  in  the  projection  of 
lawless  and  distempered  sects  who  followed  closely  in  the 
track  of  the  Beformers. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other  products  of  the  ThePnu. 


snd  the  boulter  tiyeth  out  the  bnnne 
from  the  meale;  so  hath  Eraamus 
Bcoured  out  of  aJl  the  Doctoun  and 
commentaries  vpon  Scriptures,  the 
dreggres  whiche  through  the  fikulte 
of  the  times  or  places,  in  whiohe 
those  writers  liued,  had  setled  itselfe 
emong  the  pure  and  fyne  substaunce/ 

^  Blunty  Rifcrm,  in  England,  p. 
100,  6ih  ed. 

'  StoVs  AnnaUi,  p.  590,  Loud. 
1631 :  cf.  above,  n.  i.  In  the  Homily 


AgainH  Brawling  and  Contention^  p. 
I35»  "^^  \iX7e  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  strifes  then  raging  in  England 
with  reference  to  certain  questions, 
not  so  much  pertaining  to  edification 
as  to  yain-glory.  The  taunts  thrown 
out  were  such  as  the  foUowing :  '  He 
is  a  Pharisee,  he  is  a  gospeller,  he  is 
of  the  new  sort,  he  is  of  the  old  faith, 
he  is  a  new-broached  brother,  he  is 
a  good  catholic  father,  he  is  a  papist, 
he  is  an  heretio.' 
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piess.  This  instrument  had  heen  as  coidiallj^  used 
one  side,  as  it  was  suspected  and  disparaged  on  the  oth 
While  the  Bomanist  attempted,  not  in  vain,  to  stranf 
it*  bj  means  of  the  Index  and  Inquisition,  the  Befono 
welcomed  it  as  one  of  God's  best  gifts,  and  as  the  aptt 
and  most  powerful  handmaid  of  the  Gospel*  The  number* 
Lutheran  publications,  we  have  seen^  was  reallj  prodigiooi 
Bibles,  commentaries,  sermons,  hjmns^  and  catechisms, 
learned  and  elaborate  histoij^  of  the  Church,  regarle 
from  the  standing-ground  of  Luther,  swarms  of  popob 
tracts,  the  work  of  writers  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  passioi 
ately  devoted  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused ;  these  aU  con 
bined  with  formal  treatises  on  vexed  questions  of  the  perioi 
were  transmitting  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Befonai 
tion  into  regions  far  beyond  the  personal  influence  of  tbei 
authors.  Nor  were  such  the  only  kind  of  publicationB  whid 
contributed  to  its  success.  Ballads,  pasquils,  sadres,  nW^ 
full  of  pungent  humour  and  sarcastic  virulence,  effected  qmt 


^  eg,  JmtoB  Jonas  writes  in  his 
philippic  Advertui  Joannem  Fabrum 
. . .  pro  ctn^jugio  taeerdoiaU  ^guri, 
15^3) : ...  'in  quempotissimum  usnm 
Deus  in  hoc  saBcuionim  fine,  in  his 
novissimis  diebiis  Tjfpographug  divi- 
num  artifidum  protulit.  Yides  lin- 
giias,  GnBcam,  Latinam,  Hebrai- 
cam,  breviter  onmeeruditionis  genus 
seryire  Evangelio :'  sign.  A  iii,  b. 
He  then  adds  triumphantl j :  <£limi- 
nata  est  barbaries,  profligati  e  theo- 
logonun  schoUs  sophistn,  asseritur 
quotidie  magis  ac  magis  svnoera 
Theologia  et  puritas  ETangelii.' 

*  See  above,  pp.  107,  328. 

•  Above,  p.  78. 

^  This  was  the  work  commonly 
known  as  the  Mtigdefmrff  Omtmimf 
the  CKtensiye  character  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  original 
edition:  SoeletiaMica  NiMoriOf  inte- 
gram  EodesiB  Christi  idaam,  quan- 
tum ad  Locum,  PropagatioBem, 
Tranquillitatem,  Dootrinam,  Hers* 


ses,  Geremonias,  Gnbenatktt^ 
Schismata,  Synodos,  FenooM,  3Ci^ 
cola,  Martyria,  BeligioDet  ex» 
Eoclesiam,  et  statum  Imperii  pojfi 
cum  attinet,  secundum  siogultaC^ 
turias  perapiouo  oxdine  coinpl«^ 
&c. :  in  thirteen  volumes,  folio,  ««f^ 
embracing  one  oentuiy,  Banl  [i*^ 
—1574.  One  of  the  chief  oontnt* 
ton  was  Matthias  Fhuniu  drn^ 
(above,  p.  107,  n.  13).  ToOie^^ 
loffut  Testium  of  the  same  wnttf  J(>« 
Fox  was  largely  indebted  for  »>J^ 
rials  in  compiling  Actet  o^d  M'** 
Menlev  of  Ckriitum  Martfrti^ 
MaUert  eedniattieaU,  of  whidi  ^ 
first  edition  is  dated  1563.  Tb«g^ 
work  of  Dlyricus  and  bis  ftiewfa  g»« 
rise  to  the  Annala  ^^^^^ 
CsBsar  Baronius,  a  member  rf^ 
Oratory,  which  appeared  tX  JW7 
1588-f  (k>7,  for  the  pr^^ 
teracting  the  effects  of  the  M^g*^ 
Ceniuriei:  see  DowliBg,  /"^  *" 
Bed,  Hid,  p.  193. 
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as  much  as  the  homilj  and  the  prayer-book.  Erasmus* 
himself  opened  these  attacks  as  early  as  1600,  to  the  joy  of 
all  who  were  disgusted  with  the  ancient  reign  of  ignorance 
and  immorality;  and  his  imitators,  during  the  next  fifty 
years,  were  ahnost  innumerable^  The  tone,  however,  oiAb^mt<ifth0 
such  publications  gradually  became  more  scurrilous  and 
offensive.  They  decried  the  Boman  pontiffs,  it  is  true,  with 
irresistible  audacity:  they  poured  abundant  ridicule  on 
errors,  foibles,  and  absurdities  of  the  Medieval  period :  but 
eYen  if  we  make  considerable  allowance  for  the  greater 
coarseness  of  the  generation  in  which  these  missiles  were 
projected,  the  violence  and  levity  of  their  spirit,  and  the 
ribaldry,  approaching  to  profaneness^,  which  they  some- 
times manifested  in  discussing  the  most  sacred  topics,  must 
have  rather  tended  to  generate  contempt  for  all  sacred  things 
and  persons,  than  promoted  the  spiritual  and  moral  elevation 
of  the  reader.  It  should  also  be  observed  that,  as  the  six- 
teenth centory  advanced,  the  circulation  of  godless  and  im- 
moral books  became  enormous,  satisfying  the  most  ardent 


»  'The  lively  Colloquiea  of  Erw- 
miiSy  wliich  exposed  the  Buperatitious 
practicee  of  the  papists,  with  much 
humour,  and  in  pure  Latinity,  made 
more  protestants  than  the  ten  tomes 
of  John  Calvin :'  Warton,  En^,  Poe- 
try,  III.  8,  Lond.  1 840.  Roger  As- 
cham,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
noticing  the  importation  of  foreign 
literature  into  England  remarks: 
'  Ten  Sennons  at  Paules  Crosse  doe 
not  so  much  good  for  moouing  men 
to  true  doctrine,  as  one  of  these 
[Italian]  bookes  does  hanne  with 
mticing  men  to  ill  living. . . .  More 
papists  be  made  by  yotirmeny  bookes 
of  Italy  than  by  your  earnest  bookes 
of  Louvain:'  Ibvd.  p.  371. 

*  See,  for  instance,  above,  p.  34, 
p.  109,  n.  7. 

7  Vt  Maitland  has  caUed  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  the  great  religions 
movement  in  his  Ettapt  on  the  JU' 
formatum,  No.  XI — Ho.  ZIV.  After 
ipeaking  of  the  genuine  BefonnerB, 


he  adds  (p.  216):  'There  were,  at 
the  same  time,  other  partisans  of 
the  Reformation,  very  noisy  and 
very  numerous,  of  quite  a  different 
spirit,  whom,  to  say  the  least,  they 
d^d  not  keep  at  a  proper  distance, 
or  repudiate  with  sufficiently  marked 
detestation.  I  mean  those  who  used 
a  jeering  sooffing  humour,  to  turn 
the  ministers  and  the  services  of  reli- 
gion into  ridicule, — ^men  who  em- 
ployed themselves  in  raising  a  laugh 
against  popery,  at  whatever  expense, 
and  in  providing  for  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  even  the  rude  multitude  who 
could  not  read,  gross  and  profane 
pictures,  jests,  songs,  interludes, — 
all  in  short  that  could  nurse  the 
self-conceit  of  folly,  and  agitate  igno- 
rance into  rebellion  against  its  spi- 
ritual pastors  and  teachers.'  For  a 
speciroen  of  the  ballads  a^nti  the 
Keformation,  see  Strype's  Cnmmer, 
Append.  No.  xlix. 
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friends  of  Befonnation,  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
press  were  not  unmixed  with  serious,  though,  it  might  be, 
unavoidable  calamities^. 

But  owing  to  the  cost  of  books,  and  the  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  multitude,  the  press  did  not  contribute  so 
directly  to  the  triumphs  of  the  '  new  learning,'  as  the  oral 
admonitions  and  denunciations  of  Beformers.  The  lecture- 
room  effected  much':  the  pulpit  more.  Throughout  the 
Mediaeval  period,  preaching  had  grown  less  and  leas  fre> 
quent,  and  the  qualitj  of  the  sermons  more  insipid  and 
unspiritual^  But  when  Luther's  manly  voice  was  heard  at 
Wittenberg,  and  when  hisPostills,  which  united  to  a  singuUr 
extent,  the  qualities  of  vigour,  fervour,  and  simplicity^,  were 
rapidly  dispersed  and  reproduced  in  every  province  where 
the  Lutheran  theology  had  been  accepted,  it  was  felt  that 
a  new  era  was  commencing,  and  that  powerful  springs  of 
action  had  been  touched  in  many  a  bosom  which  was  hitherto 
estranged  from  God,  or  was  at  least  impervious  to  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Li  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  counter-reformation  party 
were  themselves  vastly  benefited  by  the  example  of  their 


>  Thus,  Edward  TopseUpreaohing 
at  tbe  doM  of  Elicabeth's  reign,  has 
echoed  the  compbunts  of  prerioua 
writeri :  '  We  have  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy and  paganism  and  bawdry 
oommitted  to  the  press,  to  be  com- 
mended in  print:  there  is  no  Italian 
tale  so  scurrilons,  or  fable  so  odioos, 
or  action  so  abominable,  but  some 
have  adventured  to  defend  it:'  in 
Uaweis,  Shdchei  of  the  Reformationf 
p.  148,  Lond.  1844.  Asoham  {The 
SchoU  MatUr,  foL  37,  ed.  1571) 
shews,  however,  that  in  the  times  of 
'Papistrie,'  such  books  as  Minrie 
Arikwr,  full  of  'mans  slaughter  and 
bolde  bawdrye,*  had  been  by  fiur  the 
most  populiu'.  'I  knows,' he  con- 
tinues, '  when  God's  Bible  was  ban- 
ished the  Courts  and  Mwie  Afikwre 
receaued  into  the  Princes  chamber/ 


*  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  Middle  Agtj  p/449  and  n.  S, 
p.  450  and  n.  3. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  observe  vhst 
was  Lather's  own  idea  of  good  ser- 
mons. Ratzebetger  (fftmdsAihfL 
(h»ck.  p.  87,  Jena,  1850)  has  pre- 
served an  anecdote  where  the  gnat 
reformer  delicatelv  reflects  on  Baoer 
for  preaching  only  to  the  learned: 
*  Aber  wann  ich  uf  die  Cantasol  trete, 
so  sehe  ich  was  ich  fiir  Zuhorer  hsbe, 
denen  predige  ich,  was  sie  vorstebai 
konnen ;  dan  die  meistere  unter  ihneo 
sind  arms  leyen  und  schlechte  Weo- 
den'  [the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  district].  1&  goes  on  to  compare 
simple  and  natuxiu  discourses  to  s 
motber's  milk,  which  weeping  chil- 
dren always  prefer  to  syrups  sikI 
other  sweetmeats. 
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enemies*.  They  grew  more  conscious  that  the  older  class 
of  sermons  would  no  longer  satisfy  their  audience,  and  a 
Dew  race  of  preachers  was  accordingly  produced,  especially 
among  religious  orders^,  the  Jesuits,  the  Theatines,  the 
Bamabites,  and  the  Oratorians,  who  were  then  established 
in  the  hope  of  remedying  the  past  neglect  and  utter  world- 
liness  of  ordinary  ecclesiastics. 

The  number  and  the  length^  of  sermons  at  this  period  ^2S2S**  ^ 
shews  the  deep  conviction  which  men  had  as  to  the  might 
and  efficacy  of  the  agent.    A  few  of  the  more  eminent  Be- 
fonners,  such  as  Hooper,  Gilpin,  and  Jewel,  are  said  to 
have  preached  once,  or  even  twice  a  day:  some  of  the 
parochial  clergy  were  no  less  energetic :  and  where  the 
Friar  proved  unfavourable  to  the  ^  new  learning,^  itinerant 
preachers  corresponding  to  him  in  the  main,  were  dis- 
patched into  remoter  districts,  to  occupy  the  places  of  the 
ancient '  limitors^.^     Laymen*  also,  who  possessed  an  ade- 
quate  amount  of  learning  and  sobriety  were,  on  apply- 
ing  for  a  licence,  occasionally  permitted  to  go  forth   on 
the   same  errands^  till  at  length,  by  all  these  agencies, 
the  prominent  doctrines    of  the  Beformation  were  most 


»  See  above,  p.  30^,  n.  4 ;  p.  303, 
n.  7.  In  the  '  Pn^atio'  to  the  Cote- 
cKumtts  RomanuM  it  is  stated:  'At 
vero,  cum  haeo  Divini  Verbi  pnedi- 
catio  mmquam  intermitti  in  Eccle- 
aia  debeat,  turn  certe  hoe  tempore 
niajori  studio  et  pietate  elaborandum 
est,  ut  Sana  et  incomipta  doctrina, 
tamquam  pabulo  yitsB,  fideles  nutri- 
antur  et  confirmentur/  A  fair  speci- 
men of  these  controversial  sermons 
is  supplied  in  Stapleton's  Prom' 
piuarium  Catholicum,  ad  inttrW' 
tionem  concionatorum  contra  hareticoi 
natlri  temporia,  Colon.  1594. 

*  Above,  p.  334  and  n.  a.  On 
Philip  of  Keri,  who  founded  the 
'Congregatio  Oratorii'  in  1564,  see 
Ada  ScmiBtorum,  Maii,  Tom.  vi.  pp. 
460  sq. 

7  Gf.  Ratzeberger,  as  before,  p. 


88,  where  he  mentions  that  the  pastor 
of  Wittenberg  (Bugenhagen)  tuways 
preached  more  than  one,  often  more 
than  two  hours. 

*  See  Mr  Haweis*  chapter  on  'the 
itinerant  preachers :'  Sketches  of  the 
SeformaOon,  pp.  84 — 108.  Two  of 
the  more  interesting  characters  among 
them  were  Gilpin  and  Bradford.  On 
the  latter  high  praise  was  bestow- 
ed by  hia  contemporaries :  '  In  this 
preaching  office,  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  how  futhfully  Bradford  walk- 
ed, how  diligently  he  laboured,  many 
puis  of  En^and  can  testify.  Sharply 
he  opened  and  reproved  sin,  sweetly 
he  preached  Christ  crucified,  pithily 
he  impugned  heresies  and  errors, 
earnestly  he  persuaded  to  godly  life:* 
Ihid.  pp.  93,  93. 

*  liid,  pp.  101,  103. 
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follj  known,  if  not  sincerelj  cherished,  and  consistently 
obeyed.  ' 

The  tronbles  of  the  age,  u  we  have  seen,  were  not  pro-' 
pitions  to  the  growth  of  general  literature.  This  cause  had 
most  seriously  aflbcted  not  a  few  of  the  educational  estab- 
lishments designed  for  training  Christian  scholars,  and  the  I 
ministers  of  religion.  The  English  mind  was  in  particubr 
unsettled  by  the  frequent  alternations  of  the  public  faitb 
and  worship^.  The  unscrupulous  seizure  of  church-pro- 
perty, and  the  menace  that  was  constantly  suspended  over 
the  revenues  of  colleges  and  universities,  had  there  tended 
to  discourage  many  a  student  who  was  hoping  to  advance 
his  fortune  by  attaining  academical  distinctions*.  It  was 
somewhat  different  in  communities  of  continental  reformers. 
Conventual  property  had  been  applied,  at  least  in  Saxonj 
and  Wlirtemberg,  to  literaiy  and  religious  purposes',  and 
several  flourishing  universities  sprang  up  to  vindicate  the 
Beformation  from  the  charges  it  incurred  in  certain  quar- 


>  Warton,  m.  14  m. 

'  '  The  oommon  eccieaiMtioal  pre- 
fermenti  were  so  much  diminished 
by  the  seizure  and  alienation  of  im- 
pronriations  [cf.  above,  pp.  366, 
367],  in  the  late  depredations  of  the 
Church,  and  which  continued  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  of 
rapacity  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
that  fewpersons  were  regularly  bred 
to  the  Church,  or,  in  other  words, 
received  a  learned  education :'  Ihid, 
p.  18.  The  writer  mentions,  for  ex- 
ample, that  'about  1563  there  were 
only  two  divines,  and  those  of  higher 
rank,  the  president  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege and  tne  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
who  were  capable  of  preaching  the 
public  sermons  before  the  University 
of  Oxford.'  And  archbishop  Parker 
{Oorretpond,  ed.  P.  S.  p.  370)  found 
it  difficult  in  1570  to  meet  with  any 
divine  at  Cambridge,  able  and  will- 
ing to  fill  the  office  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet's professor.  'Look,  cried 
Bernard    Gilpin,    an    Oxford-man, 


preaching  in  the  reign  of  Edwanl, 
'  look  at  the  two  wells  of  this  reafan. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge:  they  an 
almost  dried  up:*  one  reason  bein^ 
that  noblemen  rewarded  'serrante 
with  livings  appointed  for  the  Gospel' 
(Haweis,  p.  59).  Thomas  Lever  »t 
the  same  period  utters  similar  ctm- 
plaints  toudiing  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge, his  own  university:  'Then 
was  in  the  houses  belonging  to  tht 
University  of  Cambridge  two  hm 
dred  students  of  divinity,  many  verr 
well  learned,  which  be  now  ail  dns 
gone,  house  and  man,  young  toward 
scholars  and  old  &therly  docton,  not 
one  of  them  left'  {Ihid,  p.  61).  IV 
impropriators  were  also,  in  his  miad, 
the  cause  of  this  declension,  'gresl 
thieves  which  murder,  spoil  and  de- 
stroy the  flocks  of  Chri8t^(p.  6^.  Se* 
other  curious  information  toadus^ 
the  condition  of  the  deigy  at  this  p^ 
riod  in  the  Prrf.  to  the  English  vernoo 
of  Bullinger's  Deeadei,  ed.  P.  S.  1849. 
*  Gieseler,  nL  ii.  pp.  495,  496. 
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'fterSy — of  lowering  the  standard  of  sacred  literature.  Still 
it  must  be  granted  that  a  large  proportion  of  pastors  in 
^e  sixteenth  centmy,  in  reformed  as  well  as  nnreformed 
oommnnions,  were  ill-educated,  drawing  their  meagre  stock 
of  knowledge,  not  from  the  original  sources,  but  from  text- 
lx)oks,  commentaries,  and  compendiums  of  such  modem 
^Tines,  as  Eck  and  Melchior  Ganus  on  the  one  side,  or 
Melancthon,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin  on  the  other. 

Although  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  involved  soiooU: 
not  onlj  the  temporary  depression  of  sacred  literature  in 
general,  but  the  loss  of  the  monastic  schools,  that  second 
loss  was  neither  so  wide  nor  grievous  as  might  appear  at  the 
first  glance.  Such  institutions  had,  for  many  years,  been 
rapidly  declining;  and  when  Erasmus  opened  his  un- 
sparing warfare  on  the  monks  and  friars,  in  whom  he  saw 
the  natural  enemies  of  elegance  and  erudition,  it  was  felt 
that  other  establishments  must  be  constructed  for  commu- 
nicating secular  and  sacred  knowledge,  and  reduced  into 
more  perfect  harmony  with  modem  wants,  and  the  in- 
creased capacities  of  the  age.  Accordingly  more  grammar- 
schools  had  been  erected  and  endowed  in  England  during  n^ormed, 
the  thirty  years  preceding  the  Reformation  than  in  three 
centuries  before*.  In  Germany  also,  the  first  wish  of  those 
who  headed  the  reforming  movement  was  to  institute  a  far 
larger  number  of  town  and  village  schools.  They  bore  in 
mind  a  hint  of  Gerson^,  that  the  'reformation  of  the 
Church,  to  be  effectual,  must  begin  at  the  children.' 
Luther*  had  proceeded  in  this  spirit  as  early  as  1524.     He 


^  Knight,  Life  0/  Cddt,  pp.  100  are:  ' Ceterum  oro,  apud tuoB urgeas 

a.  Lond.  17-34 :  where  it  is  remark-  cansam  istam  juventutisinstituendn. 

,  <  This  noble  impulse  of  CHuistian  Video    enim    Evangelio  impendere 

charity  in  the  founding  of  grammar-  maitimam  ruinam,  neglectu  educan- 

Bchoois,  was  one  of  the  Providential  das  pneritise.    Res  ista  omnium  maxi- 

ways  and  means  for  bringing  about  me  necessaria  est:'  cf.  above,  p.  376. 

the  blessed  Beformation/  Hooper,  at  a  later  period,  presses  the 

^  Middle  Age,  p.  444,  n.  3.  same  point  in  England  {Ea/rly  Writ- 

*  In  writing  to  Strauss  (April  25 :  ing»,  p.  508,  ed.  P.  S. ) :  '  I  would  like- 

De  Wette,  u.  504,  505)  his  woi^  wise  pray  and  admonish  the  magis- 
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then  Tirged  the  subject  of  religious*  education  on  the  notia 
of  the  magistrates  in  eveiy  part  of  Geimanj,  implorinj 
them  to  devote  a  number  of  pious  imposts,  which  had  for- 
merly been  levied  on  their  people,  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  sacred  knowledge  among  the  poor.  *  Our  system,'  he 
contended',  after  dwelling  on  the  social  advantages  of  tk 
Beformation,  ^  is  so  much  improved,  that  more  may  now  be 
learned  in  three  years,  than  could  hitherto  be  found  in  all 
the  schools  and  cloisters.'  '  Herewith,'  concludes  the  au- 
thor, *  I  commend  you  all  to  God's  grace,  that  He  maj 
soften  and  inflame  your  hearts,  to  the  end  that  ye  maj 
earnestly  take  charge  of  the  poor,  miserable,  and  neglectti 
youth,  and,  by  God's  help,  instruct  and  aid  them  towaA 
a  holy  and  Christian  ordering  of  the  German  people,  is 
body  and  soul,  with  all  ftilness  and  overflowing,  to  tie 
praise  and  honour  of  God  the  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour.' 

But  the  annals  of  this  period  everywhere  attest  that 
the  Reformers,  anxiously  devoted  as  they  were  to  the  io* 
struction  of  the  young,  had  to  encounter  a  most  formidable 


tntes  to  see  the  schools  better  main- 
tained: for  the  lack  of  them  shall 
bring  blindness  into  this  Church  of 
England  agun.'  TheS!^.  i  Edw.  VI. 
c.  14,  entitled  'The  Act  for  Chan- 
tries Collegiate/  which  was  opposed 
by  Cranmer  among  others  (see  Ste- 
phens, Ecel.  Stat.  i.  294.,  n.  3),  from 
a  wish  to  keep  church-property  out 
of  the  hands  of  lay-impropriators, 
hinted  at  the  desirableness  of  con- 
verting these  foundations  'to  good 
and  godly  uses,  as  in  erecting  of 
grammar-schools  to  the  education  of 
youth  in  virtue  and  godliness,  the 
further  augmenting  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  better  provision  for  the 
poor  and  needy:'  but  nearly  all  the 
revenues  thus  made  available  were 
swept  into  the  royal  coffen:  cf. 
Una,  p.  301  note,  and  Blunt^  Rtf. 
p.  319- 


^  The  idea  of  disjoining  wcslir 
and  religious  education  had  not  oc- 
curred to  any  class  of  the  Beform^ 
All  the  schoolmasters  in  Engbci. 
for  example,  were  placed  under  tii^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop :  see  Klia* 
beth's  InjunoUont  (1559),  |§  40-4^ 
One  of  the  first  advocates  of  ^ 
opposite  theoiy  was  Lord  Hffbf^ 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  d^' 
period  contendwl,  that  from  the&s^ 
when  children  went  to  school  th^ 
should  have  two  masters,  cim  ^ 
lessons,  the  other  for  manoeif  i^ 
morals,  and  that  each  of  these  sbo^' 
keep  strictly  to  his  own  prorioo^ 

■  See  this  remarkable  iddreB**^ 
length  in  Walch,  X.  532  n-  J' 
title  is  An  die  Baththerrm  0^^ 
»Sdte  JkuUchlandet  dmnt^' 
Uckt  Sckultn  QMfricktm  v»d  hai^ 
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class  of  rivals'  in  the  Order  of  the  Jesidts.  The  reaction 
nrhich  eventually  issued  in  the  restoration  of  the  pontiff  to 
bis  ancient  honours  may  be  traced,  in  almost  every  case,  to 
the  untiring  energy,  and  the  consummate  skill,  with  which 
the  tenets  of  Tridentine  Bomanism  had  been  insinuated  by 
ible  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola  into  the  bosom  of  their 
pupils. 

One  of  the  main  causes  which  retarded  the  advance  of  Contempt  of 
education,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  was  the  unpopularity 
>f  clerics.  We  have  already  noticed  instances  of  this  an- 
tipathy in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  can  it,  in  fairness, 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  moral  revolution  which 
liad  given  fresh  importance  to  the  laity,  and  urged  them 
to  assert  their  spiritual  independence.    Long  before^  the 


»  See  above,  p.  96,  n.  4,  pp.  333, 

S34. 

*  MtddUAffe,  pp.  a6o,  261,  pp.  37a 
—374,  andabove,  pp.388, 389.  In  the 
saae  of  England  the  evidence  u  irre- 
listible.  DabnColetyinliiBfamouBser- 
non  preached  before  the  Convocation, 
n  15 1 1  (Knight's  Life,  pp.  273  sq.), 
b%w8  a  dark  picture  of  clerical  immo- 
■ality.  '  Hath  nat  this  vice  [of  carnal 
»ncapiBcence]  so  growen  and  waxen 
n  the  Churche  m  a  fludde  of  theyr 
UMte  ?  so  that  there  is  nothynge 
aoked  for  more  diligently,  in  tUs 
QQooift  beey  tyme,  of  the  moti  parte 
y(  pristes,  than  tluftt  that  dothe  delite 
ind  please  the  senses  ?  They  gyue 
iiem  selfe  to  feastee  and  bankettynge: 
Fhey  spend  them  selfe  in  vaine 
>abiyng:  They  gyae  them  selfe  to 
iportee  and  plays :  They  applye  them 
\ti\fe  to  huntvnge  and  haukynge. 
rhey  drowne  them  selfe  in  the  delytes 
)f  the  worlde.  Procurers  and  fynden 
>f  liutes  they  set  by,'  &c.  On  the 
rreverent  mode  in  which  Divine 
irorship  was  celebrated,  the  filthy 
»ndition  of  the  churches  and  the 
uutilations  of  the  service,  Stephen 
SaroD,  the  Cambridge  preacher  (as 
ibove,  p.  399,  n.  5),  has  numeroua 
masages :  e.  g.  alter  dwelling  on  the 


dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  ministrations,  he 
exclaims  (fol.  is  b):  'Sed  proth 
pudor,  si  considerentur  altaria  multis 
m  ecclesiis,  inuenientur  ibi  tobalee 
[altar-cloths]  sordidisaime,pulueribus 
et  stercoribus  vel  auium  vel  murium 

f>lene :  corporalia  vero  nigra  et  fetu- 
enta,  indumentaque  sacerdotalia 
lacerata;  et  cuncta,  ut  sic  dicam, 
deturpata.  Ecclesiastici  quoque  viri, 
Christiani  ministri,  a  potentibus  et 
popularibus  contemptui  habentur 
etc. . . .  Quot  insuper  scurrilia  verba, 
wneopaiionu  omtstionetque  in  orct- 
Honiina  et  Divino  officio  I*  And  the 
same  humiliating  view  is  satirically 

S resented  in  the  volyn  Chute  of  John 
kelton,  poet-laureate  in  the  early 
years  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  himseUT 
for  some  time  a  parochial  clergyman. 
The  whole  poem  (ed.  Dyoe,  i.  31 1 — 
360)  is  a  fearless  onslaught  on  corrup- 
tions then  prevalent  in  the  Church, 
fnars  and  bishops  included:  e.  g. 
'  And  howe  whan  ye  gyue  orders 
In  your  prouinciaU  borders. 
As  at  SiHentea  [the  first  word  of 
the  Introit  of   the    Mass  for 
Passion  Sundav] 
Some  are  intufficwKUi, 
Some  parum  sapieniei, 
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earliest  dawn  of  Befonnatioiiy  the  exceflsive  leritj 
inevexencei  the  pride,  extortion  and  unchastiiy  of  th 
who  Bhotdd  haye  been  ensamples  to  Iheir  flock,  were  re 
dering  the  parochial  clergy,  in  too  manj  cases,  a  1^ 
object  of  suspicion,  and  exposing  them  to  satire^  hatred 
and  contempt.  When  Luther  visited  Borne  in  1511,  Ik 
mortification  was  intense  on  finding  himself  associated  with 
monks  and  clerics  who  had  so  little  regard  for  decencr. 
that  even  the  most  solenm  offices  of  worship  were  ceb- 
brated  with  oontemptaons  haste,  and  made  the  subject  d 
profime  caricatures^.  This  frightful  blasphemy  produced 
a  similar  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  Erasmus*;  and  when  tk 
pope  was  ultimately  constrained  to  undertake  some  refor- 
mation of  the  Chmrches  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  thi 
committee  of  inquiiy  ventured  to  report',  that  most  of  the 
prevailing  scandals  were  attributable  to  the  irreverence  d 
the  clergy,  and  to  the  contempt  with  which  the  saoerdotai 
order  was  too  commonly  regarded. 
aftkJS^^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  records* 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  Beformation  was  unable 
to  effect  an  instantaneous  change  in  these  particulars.    It 


Soeial' 


Some  nihil  inidUgenUif 
Some  valde  negUgetiiea 
Some  wuUum  tenaum  haheaUi, 
But  beatuJl  and  Tntaught ; 
Bat  whan  thei  have  ones  oaoffht 
Dominua  volnteum  hj  the  hoSd, 
Than  renne  they  in  eueiy  stedo 


I  ipeke  noi  nowe  of  all 

But  the  moo§i  jmh 

1  Waddington,  Jt^form.  x.  59^  6a 

*  See  the  eztnct  from  fail  letter, 
m  MiddU  Age,  p.  376,  n.  i,  when 
he  dedaree  that  he 


oiT"^ 


wot»  with  dronken  noDea 
[heads]; 
Yet  take  tiiey  cure  of  sonlei, 
And  woteth  neuer  what  thei  rede, 
Pkteraoeter,  Aye,  nor  Orede ; 
Constrae  not  worth  a  whystle 
Nether  Gospell  nor  F^itle; 
Tlieyr  mattyns  madly  sayde, 
Nothynge  deuoutly  prayde ; 
Theyr  l^ynge  is  so  small, 
Theyr  piymes  and  honres  fiUl 
And  lepe  out  of  theyr  lyppes 
Lyke  sawdost  or  diye  cmppes. 


•  Ahore,  p.  351,  n.  3. 

*  See  abondant  evidence  firora  t^ 
contemporary  pulpit  ooUeoted  ia  H*- 
weis,  pp.  63  sq.  One  of  these  pw> 
sages  may  be  taken  as  a  Kamnan 
of  the  whole:  'Thediuichesare  i^ 
of  Jeroboam  priests — ^I  mean  ike 
rerj  refuse  of  the  people,  in  when 
is  no  manner  of  worthiness,  but  such 
as  their  greedy  Latronea,  Patraaa 
I  would  say,  allow  of — ^I  mean  their 
worth^  P*7™S  ^  it;  and  thes  » 
quare  mipeait  against  the  biriiop  that 
sLaQ  deny  him  institiztion'  (p.  7  a). 
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iroduoed  a  bright  sucoession  of  noble-hearted  pastors  who 
etained  their  Christian  fervour  and  integrity  amid  a  crooked 
nd  rapacious  generation:  yet,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the 
ainisterB  of  Beformed  communities,  though  less  obnoxious 
0  the  censures  and  abhorrence  of  their  flocks,  continued  to 
16  worldly-minded,  and  as  such  were  held  in  general  dis- 
epute.  England,  for  example,  still  abounded  with  plural- 
its\  who  fattened  on  the  fruits  of  three  or  more  benefices. 
Lbsentees*  were  thus  made  numerous  in  the  same  propor- 
ion.  Many  of  the  lay-patrons  whose  property  was  charged 
rith  the  support  of  the  extruded  monks,  in  order  to  saye 
heir  pensions^,  had  installed  them  in  the  parish-churches, 
or  the  ministry  of  which  they  were  unqualified:  while 
lumbers  of  the  smaller  benefices  were  held  by  incumbents 
rhose  ignorance  was  only  exceeded  by  their  want  of  eam- 
istness  and  sympathy  with  their  parishioners.  Grenerally 
speaking,  therefore,  the  social  position  of  ordinary  ecdesi- 
istica  was  lamentably  depressed.    As  in  the  period  just  ^j^^  ^^^ 


*  Among  other  evidence  we  find 
Pagitu  and  Bacer  writing  with  con- 
lideTuble  bittemefls  on  this  Bubject 
u>  their  continental  friends  (Gieae- 
\er,  lu.  ii.  pp.  19,  10).  The  fonner 
>:    'Interim  tamen  habent 


magnae,  mnltas  et  pingnes  pno- 
twndaa,  et  fiunt  magni  domini: 
ntis  ease  ptttanty  in  oonviviia  et 
R>l]oqiuia  poaae  aliquid  de  Evan- 
gelio  nngari,  captioaaa  et  corioaas 
[^uaeatiiinculaa  movere,  ooi  vitio 
video  Anglicam  gentem  admodum 
:>bnoziain. 

'  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Oglethorpe,  biahop  of  Gar* 
liale,  to  Cecil,  written  in  1563,  ia 
one  apecimen  of  the^diaaatrona  con- 
lequencea :  '  By  the  abaenoe  of  the 
Deane  of  CarliU,  Mr  Doctor  Smvth, 
their  churcfae  goeth  to  decay :  their 
wodea  ahnoat  deetroide,  a  great 
parte  of  the  livinga  under  color 
conveyed  to  their  kynamen,  them- 
sdvea  takyng  the  profitta,  and  that 


for  three  or  fouracore  yeara,  their 
atatutea  appointing  but  onlie  twenty- 
one.  Where  for  reparations  ia  al- 
lowed yerlie  a  hundred  pounda,  there 
nothyng  done.  No  residence  kept; 
no  aocompta ;  the  prebendaritsa  turn- 
ing all  to  their  oune  gayne;  which 
when  I  go  about  to  reforme  in  my 
viaitation,  can  take  no  place,  becauae 
they  are  confederate  together,  and 
the  loaaea  their  oune.  Three  of  them 
are  unlearned,  and  the  fourth  un- 
tealoua.  Breeflie  the  city  ia  decaed 
by  them,  and  Ood'a  truth  adan- 
deryd.'  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
TUm»  (original  letters),  ed.  Wright, 
I.  149,  Lond.  1838. 

7  Thua  Bucer  complaina  (aa  above 
n.  5):  'Et  primorea  quidem  regni 
miUtia  parocfdia  pnefecerunt  eoa,  qui 
in  cosnobiia  fuerunt,  ut  penaione  eia 
peraolvenda  ae  liberarent,  qui  sunt 
mdoctiaaimi,  et  ad  aacrum  miniate- 
rium  ineptiaaimi : '  cf.  Blunt's  Mi- 
farm,  p.  163. 
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preceding  the  Reformation,  their  character  was  lowered 
the  ejes  of  lajmen  bj  concubinage  and  unchastitj,  so  n< 
thej  felt  themselves  degraded,  in  a  different  form,  by  i 
assorted  alliances.  Marriage  with  ecclesiastics  was  lo 
deemed  censurable,  or  at  least  equirocaP,  and  hence  t 
fear  of  rejection  in  the  higher  circles  of  societj  impell 
the  clergyman  to  seek  companionship  in  quarteni  wh. 
the  female  mind  was  wanting  in  delicacy,  elevation  fl 
intelligence.  Some  tokens  of  improvement  had,  howe^y 
grown  more  visible  in  England  with  the  progress  of  tl 
sixteenth  century.  The  clerics  had  more  frequently  gni 
ated  at  the  universities,  and  were  less  wretched  in  th< 
social  status.  The  lay-impropriators,  having  found 
length  that  ministers  who  are  inordinately  poor  are  ofte 
in  the  same  proportion,  noisy  and  disaffected,  were  le 
open  to  the  charge  of  arrogance  and  rapacity.  Fopnli 
contempt  had  also  been  succeeded  by  a  greater  measun*  i 
respect  and  reverence.  The  number  of  pluralists  and  noJ 
residents  was  considerably  diminished ;  and  if  the  force  < 
Whitgift's  administration'  had  not  been  weakened  hj  ii 
temal  discord,  and  resisted  by  the  scruples  of  the  Puriton) 
faction,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  clerics  of  the  Church  * 
England  would  have  risen  at  once  into  the  social  rank,  an 
been  invested  with  the  influence,  which  they  ultimatel 
attained. 

But  while  the  issues  of  the  Beformation  were  ti^ 


^  Cf.  Haweis,  p.  77,  who  remarks 
with  juBticey  '  The  queen  groasly  in- 
siiltea  the  prinuite's  wife,  after  ac- 
oepting  her  hospitality;  her  neigh- 
bours at  Worcester  behaved  in  the 
same  way  to  the  wife  of  bishop 
Sandys.  The  wife  of  a  martyred 
bishop  was  living  at  the  time  in  ex- 
treme poverty.' 

'  A  statistical  return  from  the 
different  dioceses  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1603  enables  us  to  Q>Mk 
with  some  precirion  on  this  subject 


(Haweis,  pp.  306,  307).  The  nti 
ber  of  parishes  in  both  provrafi 
was  then  8806;  the  number  of « 
desiastics  doubly  beneficed,  ^1 
the  number  of  persons  Im^^''^ 
to  preach  4,793.  Hie  ssme  w^ 
informs  us  how  many  of  th<  F* 
rishes  were  'impropriate/  snd  2^ 
many  of  the  dei^  were  ^^ 
graduates.  The  aggresate  numn 
of  Recusants  (Romish  snd  ^ 
formed)  in  both  provioces  ^ 
87,014. 
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^vourable  as  a  whole,  to  the  di£fasion  of  a  higher  order  of  character  of 
intelligence;  while,  m  spite  of  serious  drawbacks  and 
reverses,  which  had  been  entailed  on  the  great  movement 
bj  the  scandals  and  immorality  of  the  times  preceding,  it 
tras  elevating  the  standard  of  religion,  banishing  a  multitude 
>f  abject  superstitions',  and  expanding  all  the  faculties  and 
mergies  of  man,  its  operation,  in  a  different  province  of 
[lis  being,  was  no  less  powerful  and  remarkable.  It  changed 
the  character  of  his  devotion,  making  worship  far  more 
simple,  rational,  and  profound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
aishing  the  worshipper  of  ordinary  intelligence  with  a  num-' 
ber  of  fresh  auxiliaries,  superior  both  in  tone  and  matter  to 
the  manuals  of  the  former  age.  The  Medieval  ^  Horee  *  was 
converted  into  the  Reformed  *Orarium*:'  and  of  other  Eng- 
lish books,  which  had  been  given  to  the  public  prior  to  1596, 
more  than  eighty  are  classified  under  the  general  head  of 
*  Praiers  *• '   Some  of  these  collections  of  devotional  exercises 


*  Many  of  these,  however,  lingered 
both  in  the  Reformed  and  unre- 
fonned  oomnmnitiee.  A  belief  in 
witchcraft,  for  example,  still  pre- 
vwled  in  aknost  every  quarter.  See 
a  vast  ooUection  of  charms  &o.  in 
Reginald's  Scot's  Diicaverie  of  WUchr 
crafts  Lond.  1584:  the  collector, 
however,  himself  denying  that  the 
Evil  Spirit  has  any  power  to  control 
the  course  of  nature.  Both  the 
Romanist  and  Reformer  seemed 
anxious  now  and  then  to  elicit  a 
knowledge  of  the  unseen,  and  a  cor- 
roboration  of  the  truth  of  their  spe- 
cial doctrines,  from  persons  who  were 
held  to  be  imder  the  tyranny  of 
Satan :  see  on  the  one  side  Sully's 
MifMirea,  (iv.  498  sq.  Paris,  1827) 
where  a  Jesuit  is  the  questioner,  and 
(m  the  other.  The  ende  cmd  latt  eon- 
fesnon  of  fnother  Waierhouie  (1566), 
who,  to  the  satis&ction  of  her  prose- 
eutors,  acknowledged  that  Satan 
would  not  allow  her  to  pray  '  in  £n- 
glyshe  but  at  all  times  in  Laten.' 
Several  of  the  London  ministers,  in 

B.P. 


like  manner,  were  deluded  in  1574 
by  '  a  maid  which  counterfeited  her- 
self to  be  possessed  by  the  devil : ' 
cf.  Parker's  letter  to  dedl  in  Quern 
Elizabeth  and  her  Timetf  as  above, 
I.  500.  The  terrors,  generally  ex- 
cited Dy  the  approach  of  1588,  'the 
year  of  marvels,'  Hhe  grand  di- 
macteric  of  the  world,'  are  sketched 
in  Smedley's  Brform,  in  France,  n. 
aiQ  sq. 

*  See  on  this  subject  Mr  Clay's 
'Pre&ce'  to  the  Flieabethan  Private 
Prayert,  ed.  P.  8. 

»  Pre&oe  to  Bull's  Chrittian 
Prayere  and  Holy  Meditationt  (ed. 
P.  S.),  p.  iv. ;  which  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  that  class  of  writings. 
Many  of  the  Prayers  are  from  tike 
older  English  Prunen,  others  from 
the  SxcitoHonea  animi  in  Deum  of 
Ludovicus  Vives,  translated  and  en- 
larged bv  Bradford.  A  fair  specimen 
of  practical  and  devotional  theology 
in  England  is,  A  Progress  of  Piety, 
by  John  Norden,  (ed.  P.  S.)  an 
]^izabethan  layman. 
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embrace  nearl j  aII  the  states,  eonditioiLBy  and  emexgencies  o^ 
Iminaii  life.  The  same  spirit  was  aIso  stroiigl/  mflnifested 
in  BtunerouB  Tolmnes  of  sacred  poetry  that  iasaed  firom  th^ 
English  press  in  the  Elizabethan  period  ^  HymnB  an^ 
metrical  psalms  had  now,  indeed,  became  the  popular  vehin 
cles  of  private  and  pnblic  worship ;  the  new  impnlfle  bein^ 
given  \tj  the  comrtier  Clement  Maiot^  whose  embeUiaked 
versicm  of  parts  of  tiie  Psaher,  after  winning  for  itsdf  the 
patronage  of  the  French  aristocracj,  was  eageriy  adopted* 
in  1658,  by  Calvin,  for  the  public  worship  of  die  Grenevese, 
and  even  grew  into  a  model  for  religions  versifieia  in  some 
other  countries*.  But  the  primary  aim  and  leading  de- 
ment of  pubHe  worship  at  this  poriod  was  instmetion  ii 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  mthcr  than  SBStfaetie  and 
unreasoning  devotion.  The  prvp^era  were  mow  tzanslated 
into  tongoes  *  understanded  of  the  people;*  and  the  place 
of  the  officiating  minister  was,  mt  tiie  same  time,  ao  rega- 
latedy  that  the  worshippers  might  listen  to  the  supplications 
which  he  o&red,  and  intelligently  follow  him  throughout 
the  services^.  The  generation  had  gone  by,  when  it  was 
deemed  enough  for  Christians  to  be  present  at  a  solemn 
and  imposing  spectacle.  The  clergyman  was  now  the  leader 
of  the  people,  not  their  agent  or  their  substitute.  In  some, 
indeed,  of  the  extreme  Teformers,  there  was  cause  for  ap- 
prehensions of  an  opposite  character.     The  priadple  ot 


*  WurtoD  mnula  (Ai^.  Peehy, 
ni.  403,  ed.  x84o)^iAt  'more  poetrj^ 
WM  written  in  the  litigle  rsign  of 
fSDzabetli  than  in  the  two  ^nooding 
oeDtttriw.'  Of  thai  no  iDoonndenhle 
tiroportton  was  religioiu :  «ee  «peoi- 
fneni  hi  Hie  two  parts  of  S&cnd 
Poetry,  publMied  by  the  Park.  (Soe. 
in  t845p  end  Warton,  tn.  146  aq. 

*  Warton,  Ibid,  ni.  149.  Beaa 
took  part  m  the  eompletion  of  the 
work,  when  the  whole  PaslMr  was 
pnbtiflhed  at  Straabug  in  1545. 

*  On  tiie  Engtiah  verrtona,  Me 
Warton,  m.  146— 163 ;  and  Praotflr, 


Pfftfar-Boaikf  pp.  ftic^^t^. 

^  Tbaa,  in  the  A^^brm.  Arf.  jBowie 
(1536),  p.  9,  ed.  Gbedn«4r,  k  ia  w- 
jomed  with  this  object  tlsBt  faifahc 
wonhip  ahall  not  "00  oelsebnied  k 
ihe  ohoir,  but  hi  tbe  body  of  tto 
ehuroh ;  yet  in  Ae  Engltali  Prmvtr 
Book  of  f^i%,  votwitbitBiidiii^  Ik- 
'oeKa  dialike  of  ohaaeela^  the  aervioe 
waa  to  be  oonducted  m  that  pMrt  ef 
the  ehmvh,  chapel  or  ahanoel  wheie 
the  people  may  beat  hear ;  aawi  k 
*559>  ^  'tfaeacoaitaBMdpiaee...ea- 
oept  it  AaU  be  oth«rwiae^dal«n&iBad 
by  the  ordinaiy.' 
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reverence  had  been  so  &r  shaken,  and  the  gratification  of 
their  thiist  for  homiletic  teaching  was  so  £EKr  predcHninant, 
that  offices -of  worship  now  began  to  be  relatively  dis- 
paraged^: yet,  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  all 
commnnitiea  of  Christians  retained  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  a  litorgic  form  of  service,  or,  in  other  words,  were  not 
dependent  solely  on  extemporaneous  effnsions  of  the  indi- 
vidual minister. 

In  the  Swiss  communion,  and  still  mcnre  among  theiuetfomi 
finglish  Puritans  who  sympathised  entirely  with  the  doc-  Swiss 
tors  of  Scotland  and  G^eva,  the  leaning  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  extveme  simplicily,  or  rather  nudity,  of  ceremoni^^ 
The  ear,  and  not  the  eye,  was  recognised  as  the  ^reat 
diannel  (tf  religtous  edification  An  idea  had  been  im- 
bibed and  fostered,  half-K^nsciously  in  many  instances,  that 
grace  being  always  communicated  from  Grod  directly  to  the 
human  spirit,  we  are  not  to  look  for  it  in  coxmexion  with 
earthly  media,  and  therefore  that  outward  rites,  except 
for  purposes  of  order  and  decorum,  are  to  be  eschewed  as 
hindrances  and  clogs,  instead  of  being  welcomed  as  so 
many  handmaids  and  incentives  to  devotion.  Guided  by 
this  sweeping  principle,  and  recoiling  firom  all  contact  with 
the  ancient  services  which  they  had  felt  to  be  in  many 
ways  unscriptural  and  unedifying,  Zwingli  and  the  German- 
speaking  Swiss  reduced  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the 
sanctuary  as  £eix  as  possible,  retaining  '  a  few  simple  and 
moderate  rites,  in  p^ect  harmony  with  Holy  jScriptuze^/ 


•  ljOTd'B9cmk  {Of  Chmrek  ConirQ' 
vertiei,  Works,  m.  145,  Lond.  1765) 
saw  reason  to  oomplain  of  these  ex- 
trayaginoes:  'We  see  wheresoeTeTi 
in  a  numner,  they  find  in  the  Scrip- 
toree  the  Word  spoken  of,  th^ 
ezpotnid  it  of  preMUiing:  th^ hftTO 
lasdB  it,  in  ft  mmnner,  S[  the  essenoe 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  haye  ft  sermon  preoedent : 
they  hftve,  in  ft  sort^  ftnninilftted  the 


use  of  Utorsies  ftnd  fonns  of  Diyine 
servioe^  although  the  house  of  Qod 
be  denominated  of  the  principal, 
domiuM  oratumi$,  ft  house  of  prayer, 
and  not  a  house  of  preaching,'  to. : 
of.  Hooker,  Sed.  Pol,  Bk.  v.  oh. 
ZZi.  sq.,  and  ftn  aooount  of  the 
Puritan  substitutes  for  the  Pnyer* 
Book  in  Procter,  pp.  79—81. 

*  See  ftboye,  p.  1x6,  n.  i. 

'  The  following  extract  from  the 
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Thej  drew  up  a  new  form  of  baptism^,  and  anxious,  abovi 
all  things,  to  extrude  the  thought  of  sacrifice  from  the  Eu- 
charist, proceeded  to  replace  the  Mediaeval  ordinances  bj  i 
love-feast',  pleading  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christiana, 
Pictures  of  all  kinds  were  banished  from  the  churches,  ofl 
the  ground  that  they  were  *  idols,'  or  had  ministered  to 
'idolatry.'  Organs  too  were  silenced,  in  1627,  from  ft 
notion  that  the  use  of  them  could  be  no  longer  reooncilal 
with  apostolic  practice'. 

Past  abuses  may  have,  doubtless,  taided  to  propel 
men,  by  the  force  of  natural  revulsion,  into  this  exoessivf 
scrupulosity:  for  it  was  now  felt,  in  various  parts  d 
Christendom,  that  church-music,  such,  at  least,  as  had 
been  current  in  the  previous  age,  was  so  fantastic  and  so 
void  of  feeling,  as  to  be  no  longer  compatible  with  genuine 


second  Helvetic  Confearion  (in  Nie- 
meyer,  pp.  530,  531)  is  m  good 
■pecimen  of  their  line  of  aigument : 
'  Veteri  populo  traditae  sunt  quon- 
dam ceremonin,  ut  pedagogi^^  qiue- 
dam,  iis  qui  lub  lege  veluti  sub 
pndagogo  et  tutore  quodam  custo* 
diebantur,  sed,  adveniente  Chnato 
liberatore,  leeeque  sublatay  fideles 
Bub  lege  ampuus  non  snmuB  (Bom. 
TiiiA  diBpanieruntque  oeremonisB. 
. . .  Froinae  Juduamum  videremur 
reducere  et  restituere,  si  in  eoclesiA 
Ghristi,  ad  morem  yeteria  ecclesise, 
ceremonias  ritusque  multiplicare- 
mus. . . .  Quanto  magis  acoedit  cu- 
mulo  rituumin  Eodema,  tan  to  magis 
detnhitur  non  tantum  libertatiChns- 
tians,  sed  et  Christo  et  ejus  fidei: 
dum  Yulgus.  ea  aunrit  in  ritibus, 
que  qunreret  in  solo  Dei  filio  Christo 
per  ndem.  Suffioiunt  itaque  piis 
pauoi,  moderati,  sixnplioes,  nee  alien! 
a  Yerbo  Dei  ritus. '  The  same  feeling 
prompted  Zwingli  to  depredate  the 
special  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day :  '  Fidelia  enim  dominus  est 
et  sabbati:'  0pp.  i,  333,  ed.  1819. 
Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  advo- 
cated  such  observance,  but  treated 
the  festival  as  one  of  human  or  eccle- 


siastical institution:  'doq  est  ha- 
mutanda  temere  hec  innozia  veW- 
rum  consuetude  jam  reoepta.*  Se« 
the  whole  exposition  in  his  Oateduetik. 
Major,  Part  i.  Prseoept.  m. 

^  See  the  earliest  fonn  drawn  jsp 
by  Leo  Judte  (1593)  in  Daniel'* 
Oodex  LUwrg.  Ecd.  R^brm.  pp.  ic6 
sq.,  and  Zwingli  s  own  form  (15351. 
Jhtd.  pp.  Ill  sq. 

*  Above,  p.  116,  n.  1.  Hence  hU 
followers  boasted  that  ^tfdle  the 
Lutherans  with  their  Germaa  nuu^ 
their  Oennan  psalms,  their  diurdi- 
music  and  old  ceremonies,  were  ioti^ 
ducing  a  new  phase  of  popery,  {*a 
eines  niiwen  oder  veriinderten'Babvt- 
thums  An&ng  angericht*),  Zwingli 
had  abolished  all  such  tlunga,  'die 
ersten  Kilchen  wieder  ae  bringas:' 
quoted  in  Giesder,  iiL  L  p.  167,  n. 

93* 

*  See  passages  in  Daniel,  as  alxrre, 
Prnrf.  p.  18.  Oswald  Myooniiis,  i£ 
like  manner,  had  asked  acnne  yvus 
before:  'Organa  vero,  quid  alhui 
quam  hominum  mentes  jam  in  Deom 
erectas  dementantf  Ad  Saeerdaiei 
ffdveUa,  p.  r6,  Tiguri,  15 14:  aee 
also  the  Ktformaiio  Bed. 
p.  7. 
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devotion.  In  the  Boman  chnicli  itself,  the  choral  services 
were  on  the  very  point  of  being  interdicted*,  owing  to  this 
scandalous  vitiation  of  the  art  of  music,  when  the  genius  of 
Palestrina  rescued  it  from  its  degeneracy,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  pathetic  instruments  for  height- 
ening the  tone  of  worship.  But  the  sternness  and  severity 
[>f  Swiss  reformers  could  not  tolerate  the  use  of  artistic 
Auxiliaries.  The  singing,  even  of  metrical  hymns,  was 
long  unsanctioned  in  the  ordinary  congregations  of  Zttrich': 
the  conviction  there  being,  that  Christians  meet  together 
only  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  preaching.  These,  with 
public  confession  of  sins  which  followed  after  the  sermon, 
and  with  occasional  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
took  place  at  separate  congregations  six  times  in  the  year', 
completed  the  monotonous  cycle  of  their  public  worship. 
When,  however,  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Church  of 
Zurich  were  afterwards  transmitted  to  Greneva^,  the  ser- 
vices, in  the  latter  place,  were  somewhat  more  diversified : 
for,  in  the  Calvinistic  provinces  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as 


*  Kanke,  Popes,  i.  509,  510:  cf. 
above,  p.  301.  One  member  of  the 
oommission  nominated  by  Pius  IV. 
to  determine  whether  music  was  to 
be  permitted  in  the  churches  or  not, 
was  Carlo  Borromeo ;  the  choral  ser- 
vice as  then  performed  seeming  more 
calculated  '  k  chatouiller  les  oreilles 
qu'k  ^ver  Teflprit  k  Dieu :'  Grodeau, 
Vie  de  S.  Charlea  Borromeo,  p.  120, 

'  'Morem  cantandi  multis  de 
causis  EoclesiaTigurina  non  reoepit, 
tempus  sacris  destinatum  ooetibus 
duntaxat  auscultationi  Verbi  Dei  et 
precibuB  impendens:'  Lavater  (as 
before,  p.  377,  n.  6),  p.  41.  At  the 
date  however  of  the  second  Helvetic 
Confession  (1561),  the  use  of  music 
was  contemplated,  or  not  absolutely 
condemned:  'Cantus,  quem  Ore* 
gorianum  nuncupant,  plurima  habet 
absurda:  unde  rejectus  est  merito  a 
nostris  et  pluribus  ecclesiis.  Si  ec- 
desis  sunt,  qus  orationem  fidelem 


legitimamque  habent,  cantum  autem 
nullum  habent,  oondemnari  non  de« 
bent.  Non  enim  canendi  commodi- 
tatem  omnes  habent  eoclesiaa.  Ac 
certum  est,  ex  testimoniis  vetustatis, 
ut  cantus  usum  fuisse  vetustissimum 
in  orientalibus  ecclesiis,  ita  sero 
tandem  receptum  esse  ab  occiden- 
talibus.' 

*  See  Lavater,  as  before,  p.  93. 
Before  these  solemnities  he  adds  (p. 
52)  'habentur  sermones  ad  populum 
de  dignitate  et  usu  Eucharistis: 
item  quo  pacto  se  quisque  ad  per- 
cipiendas  sacras  has  epulas  prsBpa- 
rare  debeat.' 

'  See  Les  Ordonnances  EceUsiaS" 
tiques  de  VEgUse  de  OetUve  (1541), 
in  Richter,  Kirchen-ordnungen,  I. 
343  sq.  The  holy  Communion  was 
then  administered  four  times  a  year, 
on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas,  at 
Easter,  on  Whitsunday,  and  the  first 
Sunday  in  September. 
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in  Fmnoe,  in  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands,  ahhonglj 
organs  had  been  sileneed^,  several  hymns  in  metre*  wer^ 
appointed  to  be  sung  at  eveiy  congregation.  The  sam^ 
ideas,  we  Saw  abore,  are  traceable  in  all  the  Hesaiaij 
churches  at  an  early  period ;  they  cTentnally  ^predomiiiate^ 
also  in  the  troubled  towns  of  the  Palatinate. 

Meanwhile,  a  veiy  different  spirit  had  pervaded  all  Xhi 
Lutheran  regulations  for  conducting  public  worship.  ^  Oa 
ceremonies,*  wrote  Melancthon^  'Zwingli  has  expressed 
himself  in  the  true  Swiss  fashion,  that  is,  most  barbarouslT 
in  wishing  to  have  them  all  abolished.'  The  Saxons  al»>, 
it  is  true,  were  adverse  to  those  rites  of  Medisevalism 
which  clashed  with  the  express  injunctions  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture ;  but,  wherever  any  usage  of  the  Church  was  £ree  horn 
such  objection^,  they  as  uniformly  pleaded  either  for  its 
absolute  adoption  in  their  own  services,  or  at  least  for  its 
suspension  in  the  catalogue  of  things  indifferent.  Henoe 
the  aspect  of  their  public  worship,  at  the  death  of  Lather, 
bore  in  Saxony,  at  least,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages^.     Pictures,  organs,  altars. 


^  Cf.  Daniel,  m  before,  pp.  18-33. 
*  Above,  p.  418 :  and  Kiohter,  i. 

■  Worktf  11.  193,  ed.  Bretoohii. 
He  was  roferrinff  to  the  paaaage  in 
Zwinrii's  Ratio  Fidei,  quoted  i£oYe, 
p.  no,  n.  I. 

^  Above,  p.  43,  n.  4.  Daniel,  ad- 
mitting that  Luther  haa  indulged  in 
violent  phraaeology  with  referenoe 
to  many  of  the  chnrch-traditiona, 
ahews  that  roch  eztnyaganoee  were 
only  ocoaaional  and  inoperative : 
'  Bed  quA  Lutherua,  efferveaoena  in 
dicendo,  atomacho  aa^  iracnndia- 
qne  vehementius  ebulhit,  in  (^nglio 
ae  Calvino  droumapeotio  et  aocorata 
oonaideratio  excogitavit,  aubtilia  et 
ftigida  argumentatio  probavit,  per- 
acre  judicium  pronuntiavit.  Quioua 
cauaifl  factum  eat,  ut  Lutherua  cul- 
turn  Uomanum  longa  conauetudine 
oorruptum  et  depravatum  refonnare 


atuderet  et  coiTigere,  Refbrmaiti 
[». «.  Zwinglians  and  GalvinistB]  ab- 
olere  geatirent  et  obliterans  ne  odor 
qnidem  ^na  relinqneretnr.'  J*raf, 
aa  above,  pp.  3,  4. 

*  The  following  ia  Lutha>'a  own 
veraion  of  the  matter,  in  April,  i  C41 
(De  Wette,  v.  340) :  <£e  aind»  Goti- 
lob,  unaere  S^rehen  in  dea  AVitfro- 
libia  ao  augericht»  daas  ein  "Laie 
Oder  Walh  oder  Spanier,  der  unaere 
Predigt  nicht  veratehen  konnte, 
wenn  er  aiihe  nnaer  Meaae,  Chor, 
Orgeln,  Glocken^  Caaeln,  etc,  wnide 
er  mtlaain  aagen,  ea  ware  cna  rtdd 
pt^ttitek  KMU,  nnd  kein  Unter> 
achied  oder  gar  yntag  gegen  die,  ao 
ale  aelbe  unter  dnander  haben.*  6i«^ 
aeler,  who  quotea  thia  paaaage  (lu. 
ii.  p.  403,  n.  ao)  traoea  tbe  futnie 
modificationB  in  the  aervioe  partly 
to  the  Adiaphoriatlc  controvert 
(above,  pp.  69,  70). 
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Iftnd  veetmentSi  were  generalLj  retained'.  The  new  Bap- 
iftismal  Office^  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Gennan  Mass-book* 
ion  the  other,  were  avowedly  nothing  more  than  aimplifioa- 
tiong  and  corrections  of  corresponding  Latin  services,  witk 
which  the  Saxon  populace  had  been  familiar  from  their 
childhood.  As  one  instance  oi  this  predilection  for  the 
nsages  of  former  times,  the  elevation*  of  the  Eucharist  waa 
not  itself  relinquished  till  1643.  Luther  also  was  constant 
in  his  advocacy  of  music,  painting,  and  architecture,  not 
only  as  considered  in  themselves,  but  in  their  application 
to  religious  objects.  ^I  am  not  one  of  those,'  he  writes  ^^ 
^  who  fancy  that  the  Gospel  has  superseded  or  placed  ita 
ban  upon  the  fine  arts,  whatever  some  misguided  spirita 
may  have  represented.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  fain  see 
all  the  arts,  and  music  more  especially,  devoted  to  the  ser-* 
vice  of  Him  who  has  given  and  created  them.' 

Li  Lutheran  churches,  a  distinction  had  been  clearly 
drawn  between  the  homiletic  and  liturgic  parts  of  public 
worship,  and  exalted  views  there  taken  of  the  Presence  in 
the  Holy  Commimion  led  to  the  continual  celebration  of  it, 
and  invested  all  the  ritual  a^uncts  of  the  service  with 
peculiar  dignity  ^^      A  similar  remark   is  applicable  to 


*  lluae  pectiluuities  did  not  ee- 
eape  t]i«  keen  eye  of  bishop  Gardiner. 
Speaking  of  images,  ke  writes  in  & 
fetter  to  Bidley:  'Wherein  Luther 
(that  pnQed  away  all  other  regard 
to  them)  etroye  stoutly,  and  ob- 
tained, ae  I  hare  seen  m  divers  of 
the  dinrches  in  Germany  of  his 
reformation,  that  they  snould  (as 
they  do)  stUl  stand :'  Ridley's  IForfa» 
ed.  P.  S.  pp.  4^,  497. 

^  See  above,  p.  4 15, 

'  Printed  from  the  tet  edition 
in  Richter*s  Kirehiaircrdnyingtnt  ^ 
35  eq. 

*  In  the  DntfscAe  Jfest0  the  reason 
alleged  for  retaining  it  is  'dass  es 
fein  mit  dem  deutschen  Sanctua 
^timmet,  nnd  bedent»  daas  Christna 


befohlen  hat,  sein  zu  gedenken. 
Dann  gleichwie  das  Sacrament  wird 
leiblich  aufgehaben,  and  doch  dnm- 
ter  Christus  Leib  und  Blut  nicht 
wird  gesehen,  also  wUrd  durch  das 
Wort  der  Predigt  seiner  gedacht 
nnd  erhaben,  dazu  mit  Empfahung 
des  Sacraments  bekannt  und  hoch- 
geehrt.'  On  the  final  reasons  for 
the  change,  see  Melancthon's  letter 
(June  18,  1544) :  Worht,  v.  410. 

w  Works,  ed.  Walch,  x.  1713:  and 
cf.  Daniel,  Codtx  LUwrg,  JScel,  Lu- 
therana,  IVef.  pp.  14, 15. 

^^  See  the  DeiUiehe  Meue,  passim. 
In  addition  to  double  service  every 
day,  three  services  were  provided  on 
the  Sunday,  the  holy  Communion 
being  always  celebrated  at  the  second. 
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another  class  of  regulatioiis.  In  Switzerland,  althoogli 
ecclesiastical  festivals  were  nominallj  observed^,  regard 
was  seldom  had  hj  preachers,  in  their  choice  of  subjects, 
to  the  order  of  the  Christian  seasons :  while  the  Lutheran 
chorch  conformed,  almost  punctiliously,  to  old  arrange- 
ments', moderating,  it  is  true,  the  number  of  festivities. 
but  clinging  to  the  cycle  of  epistles  and  gospels,  and  adapt- 
ing sermons  then  delivered  to  the  thoughts  which  had 
been  naturally  suggested  by  the  fresh  recurrence  of  parti- 
cular celebrations. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  service-books  of  England,  that 
the  old  materials  of  public  worship,  and  the  usages  of 
ancient  Christendom,  have  been  most  delicately  criticised, 
and  most  extensively  preserved.  The  various  offices  of 
the  Church  were  then  translated  into  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage ;  doctrines,  inconsistent  with  the  Word  of  Grod  and 
the  received  interpretation  of  antiquity,  were  careftJly 
weeded  out ;  some  points  of  ritual  which  had  proved  offen- 
sive to  the  English  taste',  as  being  too  luxuriant  or  too 


1  Daniel,  Cod,  Lit.  Bed.  Brftnm. 
Pnef.  pp.  «3 — «6.  The  number  wm 
gndujuly  reduced  to  five  or  bul  festi- 
valg  in  honour  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

*  'Aooepit  igitur,  ut  pretiosum 
fcei|i^Xioy  M)  an&qua  ecclesia  annum 
eeeUtiatiieum,  ita  tamen  ut  et  de- 
minueretur  feetiyitatum  numerus  ao 
rescinderetur,  que  originem  suam  et 
quasi  sedem  non  haberent  in  Scrip- 
tune  sacre  historia  sed  in  apocir- 
phis  et  Legendis.  Poiro  laudanda 
est  doctriniB  perpetuitas  et  oonstan- 
tia,  qujB  oonspicitur  in  vetemm 
Pericoparum  oomprobatione.  Nam 
annus  eocleeiie  cum  pericopis  suiB 
tarn  arete  oohieret,  ut  alterum  sine 
altero  vix  manere  et  persererare 
possit ;  dein  apud  Lutheranos  peri- 
oopa  a<yunffit  festivitati  suse  auctori- 
tatem  et  fidem,  ne  dypa^os  videatur. 
Non  recedit  denique  Lutheri  eode* 
sia,  nisi  articuli  ndei  qui  Yocantur 
primarii  ac  fimdamentales  alia  jube- 


ant,  ab  laudabili  antiquorom  cob- 
Buetudine:'  Daniel^  £ed.  LtiAer. 
Praef.  pp.  x8,  19,  where  a  fiiH  a^ 
count  18  added  of  the  Luthenn 
holy  days  and  seasona. 

>  While  thus  modifrag  the  cet«- 
monial  worship  of  ISn^and,  ^ 
compilers  of  the  Prayer-Book  state 
expressly,  'In  these  our  doings  we 
condemn  no  other  nations,  nor  prs- 
scribe  any  thing  but  to  our  ows 
people  only :  For  we  think  it  oos- 
yenient,  that  eyeiy  country  ehooM 
use  such  oeremomes  as  they  sbtH 
think  best  to  the  setting  forth  of 
God's  honour  and  glory,  and  to  the 
reducing  of  the  people  to  a  moei 
perfect  and  godly  hvine,  withoat 
error  or  superstition ;  and  that  the? 
should  put  away  other  things,  whidi 
firom  time  to  tune  they  perceiTe  to 
be  most  abused,  as  in  men's  ordi- 
nances it  often  chanoeth  diyen^  '^ 
diyers  countries.' 
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histrionic,  were  reduced  into  sobriety ;  expressions,  capable 
of  superstitious  or  profane  meanings,  were  corrected,  and 
replaced  by  others  more  conducive  to  religious  fervour  and 
the  edification  of  the  multitude:  yet  no  wish  was  mani- 
fested to  renounce  communion  with  past  ages  by  repu- 
diating hymns  and  creeds  and  prayers,  the  chastened  collect 
and  impassioned  litany,  of  our  forefathers  in  Christ.  Such 
of  them  as  needed  reformation  were  reformed  and  expur- 
gated ;  they  were  not  contemned,  anathematised,  and  cast 
away.  The  gloomy  and  severe,  the  overscrupulous  and  re- 
volutionary  spirits  were  teminded  in  a  Preface,  found  in  all 
editions  of  the  Prayer-Book,  that  some  degree  of  ceremonial 
is  absolutely  necessary :  'and  if  they  think  much,  that  any  of 
the  old  do  remain,  and  would  rather  have  all  devised  anew, 
then  such  men  granting  some  ceremonies  convenient  to  be 
had,  surely  where  the  old  may  be  well  used,  there  they 
cannot  reasonably  reprove  the  old,  only  for  their  age,  with- 
out bewraying  of  their  own  folly^.' 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Ileformation,  the  prevailing  Mod%fieaH<m» 
modes  of  thought,  with  reference  to  the  Mediaeval  usages,  Edvoatd. 
resembled  what  we  have  remarked  in  Lutheran  communi- 
ties'^,  and  the  bulk  of  the  English  people,  conscious  of  the 
close  affinity  between  the  old  and  new  ritual,  cheerfully 
conformed  to  the  doctrinal  modifications  then  established^. 
But  when  Hooper  had  returned  from  his  retreat  in  Zurich^, 


*  Cf.  Hooker,  Eeel.  Pal.  v.  xxTiii. 
51,  who  remarkB,  in  meetmg  the 
cbai^  that  our  LitursY  is  too  near 
the  Papiata',  and  too  oifFerent  from 
that  Of  other  reformed  churches : 
'Where  Rome  keepeth  that  which 
is  ancienter  and  hetter,  others  whom 
we  much  more  affect  leaving  it  for 
newer  and  changing  it  for  worse; 
we  bad  rather  follow  the  perfections 
of  them  whom  we  like  not,  than  in 
defects  resemble  them  whom  we 
We.' 

3  lliis  relationship,  indeed,  was 


uived  in  condemnation  of  the  chief 
reformers  by  the  ZwingHan  party: 
see  above,  p.  aio,  n.  i ;  p.  an,  n.  6; 
p.  2x5,  n.  o. 

*  See  Bodd's  account^  Ch,  HiM. 
n.  28  sq. 

7  Above,  p.  4i6.  In  an  Spialle, 
dated  Sept.  o,  1550,  and  wefized  to 
his  Semumt  uponJoruu,  'Early  Wri- 
tings/ P.S.  p.  440,  after  uiving  the 
king  and  his  council  not  to  be  terri- 
fied by  the  prospect  of  'sedition 
and  tumults,  he  proceeds:  'Most 
gracious  king  and  noble  coundllors. 
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&8cii»ted  hj  the  Zwinglian  msages^  and  when  miagivii^ 
of  a  nmilar  kind  were  freely  Tentilated  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  the  court\  and,  under  certain  modifications, 
infused  into  the  mind  of  some  of  those  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries who  were  ardently  demoted  to  the  cause  of  lefarma- 
tion,  the  mling  spirit  was  considerably  changpad.  Fresh 
projects  were  devised  in  order  to  accomplish  a  moie 
thorough  simplification  of  public  worship,  and  the  result 
was  a  revision  of  the  English  service-books.  No  dispo- 
sition, it  is  trwdj  was  manifested  by  the  prelates  to  reduce 
the  EjngUsh  ritual  into  conformity  with  the  Helvetic:  such  a 
step  would  have  involved  an  utter  diacerption  of  it,  or  rather 
its  annihilation ;  but  the  growth  of  scruples,  touching  the 
propriety  cf  particular  features  in  the  office  for  the  H0I7 
Communion,  impelled  one  section  of  the  church-authoritiea 
to  countenance  the  project  of  revision*  It  is  highly  probt- 
ble,  that  some  of  the  continental  refugees,  who  symbolised 
more  fully  with  the  Swiss  than  with  the  Saxon  theologians^ 
may  have  stimulated  this  new  measured  It  is  also  pro- 
bable, that  the  forms  of  worship'  they  now  celebrated  in 
London,  may  have  here  and  there  supplied  a  model  for  the 
imitation  of  th^  English  neighbours.    But,  however  this 


M  ye  hftTe  taken  aw»y  the  maae 
from  the  people,  ao  take  from  them 
her  feathers  also,  the  akar.  Teat- 
menta  and  such  like  as  apparelled 
her;  and  let  the  holy  communion 
be  decked  with  the  hc^  oeremoniea 
that  the  high  and  wise  Priest,  Christ*, 
decked  and  apnai^Ued  her  in  first 
of  ^ '  If  the  bishops  should  ptrove 
refractoiy,  he  rscommended  tiie 
royal  council  to  'do  with  them  aa 
the  mariners  did  with  Jonaa»'  (p. 

^  Hooper  preached  the  sermons 
aboTe  mentioned  before  the  king 
and  council  on  the  Wednesdays 
during  Lent  in  1550 ;  Ponet  (Poy- 
net)  praaohing  on  the  Fridays. 
When  the  course  was  finished  the 


two  preachers  were  respectirelf  of- 
fbred  the  bishoprics  of  doaoerter 
and  Bochester:  of.  aboTe^  pp.  ^i/i 
318,  where  attention  is  dirtied  (p. 
917,  n.  9)  to  Cnumier*8  bfleribtlit; 
in  of^osition  to  Hooper. 

*  See  aboTCp  pp.  319,  493. 

•  See  above,  p.  aaa,  n.  5 ;  'Con- 
paratiTdy  little  of  the  Praytf-Booi^ 
as  Professor  Blunt  observed,  'ii  « 
the  date  of  the  Keformation  ittftf: 
for  though  some  fbr^gn  Lxtasi^  ^ 
the  day  did  certainly  siqiply  a  f^ 
tingent — these,  howerer,  be  ii  0^ 
served,  notthemselTes  compiled  irrcK 
nMotiYehr  of  the  oUer  mtm^f^ 
the  staple  of  the  Prayer-Book  «*« 
ancient,  most  ancient,  lost  in  antt* 
quity :'  Strmow,  p.  95,  CSamb.  i^i9' 
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may  l)e,  a  aeries  of  long  discussions  and  delays  lesulted  in 
the  aathorising  of  the  second  Prayer-Book  of  king  Ed- 
ward, by  which  the  aspect  of  public  worship  was  materially 
altered  through  the  fizrther  pnining  of  the  ceremonial.  The 
chnrch-wallsy  the  windows  and  the  niches,  had  been  purged 
already  of  all  figures  which  were  held  to  favour  super- 
stition or  idolatry^;  many  'ornaments^*  had  been  defaced; 
some  crosses  had  been  broken  down ;  the  shrines  contain- 
ing relics  had  been  plundered,  and  vessels  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  abstracted  by  unauthorised  rapacity^  or 
surrendered  to  the  crown.  The  stone-altars'^  also,  thus  dis- 
mantled, had  been  subsequently  replaced  by  wooden  struc- 
tures, standing  table-wise,  and  sometimes  actually  trans- 
ferred, like  a  domestic  table,  into  the  body  of  the  church. 
But  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  service-books,  the 
changes  went  still  further.  All  the  Mediaeval  vestments 
were  authoritatively   proscribed,  with  the   exeeption   of 


*  Above,  p.  1x6,  n.  5. 

'  Brokes  (Brokys),  intrudbg  bp. 
of  Gloticefiter,  who  preached  Mfore 
Queen  Mary  in  1553,  alluded  to  what 
he  considered  a  general  decay  of 
religioiM  feeling,  and  attributed  it  to 
'  the  defacing  of  churches,  in  spoil* 
ing  their  goods  and  ornaments,  the 
breaking  down  altars,  throwing  down 
crosaes,  casting  out  of  images,  the 
boming  of  tried  holy  relics . . .  change 
in  altars,  change  in  placing,  change 
in  gesture,  change  in  apparel,'  (quo- 
ted by  Haweis,  p.  115). 

*  'Besides  the  pro&nation  of 
churches,'  writes  Strype  (CVtmmer, 
n.  89,  90,  Oxf.  1848),  'there  {m^ 
Tailed  another  evil,  relating  also  to 
churches,  vis.  that  the  utensils  and 
ornaments  of  these  sacred  places 
were  spoiled,  embezzled,  and  made 
away,  partly  by  the  churchwardens, 
and  partly  by  other  parishioners. 
WheUier  the  cause  were,  that  thev 
would  do  that  themselves,  whicm 
they  imagined  would  ere  long  be 
done    by   others,    vis.    robbing  of 


churches ;  which  it  may  be,  those 
that  bore  an  iU-will  to  the  Reforma- 
tion miffht  give  out,  to  render  it  the 
more  odious.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
it  now  became  more  or  less  prac- 
tised all  the  nation  over,  to  sell 
or  take  away  chalioes,  crosses  of 
silver,  bells  and  other  ornaments.' 
He  then  gives  a  letter  (Apiil  30, 
1548)  from  the  council  to  the  arch- 
bishop requiring  him  to  inhibit  the 
practice. 

'  Above,  p.  ^17.  Ridley's  exhor- 
tation was  that,  'for  the  sake  of 
godly  unity,  the  curates,  church- 
wardens and  questmen,  riiould  set 
up  the  Lord's  board  after  the  form 
of  an  honest  table,  decently  covered, 
in  such  place  of  the  quire  or  chancel 
as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  by 
their  discretion  md  agreement,  so 
that  the  ministers  with  the  commu- 
nicants may  have  their  place  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  tne  people ; 
and  to  take  down  and  abolifih  all 
other  by-altars  or  tables  :*  WorlcB,  p. 
330,  ed.  P.  3. 
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a  surplice  for  the  priest,  and  a  rochet  for  ihe  bishop 
at  the  Holj  Communion ;  while  the  place  of  the  minister, 
who  before  officiated  always  in  the  choir,  was  now  to  be 
determined  hj  the  size  and  other  drcmnstances  of  die 
church,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  previous  state  of  feeling,  the  ex- 
treme Reformers  were  in  the  habit  of  overstraining  these 
concessions.  Chancels^  they  regarded  with  peculiar  aver- 
sion. The  white  vestment*  seemed  irreconcilable  with 
apostolical  simplicity,  and  they  accordingly  varied  from 
the  rubric,  by  occasionally  substituting  in  its  place  their 
ordinaiy  gown'  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
^  Bread,  wine,  a  table,  and  a  fair  tablecloth  ^'  were  all  th&t 
Hooper  and  his  party  were  desirous  of  preserving ;  their 
object  being  to  retain  '  the  perfection  of  Christ's  institution,' 
and  to  do  nothing  which  '  had  not  Grod's  Word  to  bear  it*.' 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  which  had  for  a  time  been 
checking  the  development  of  these  ideas,  all  things  were 
reduced,  as  far  as  possible,  into  their  former  places ;  while 
the  elevation  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  was  calculated  to 


^  Baoer  and  Hooper,  much  ag  ihey 
bad  been  opposed  on  other  Bubjects, 
were  agreed  on  this:  see  the  Cen* 
#ttfa  c.  1,  in  Bucer's  .Scripta  Angli- 
eanaf  p.  457.  Hooper^s  Uieory  is  as 
follows  (Scurly  WrUingt,  pp.  401, 
493) :  '  But  this  I  would  wish  that 
the  magistrates  should  put  both  the 
preacher,  minister  and  the  people  in 
one  place,  and  shut  up  the  partition 
called  the  chancel,  that  separateth 
the  congregation  of  Christ  one  from 
the  other,  as  though  the  veil  and 
partition  of  the  temple  in  the  old 
law  yet  should  remain  in  the  Church; 
where,'  indeed,  all  figures  and  types 
ended  in  Christ.* 

*  Ihid.  p.  479,  where  the  preacher 
adds :  '  It  is  rather  the  habit  and 
▼esture  of  Aaron  and  the  gentiles 
than  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.' 

'  See  Haweis,  p.  i  x6. 


^  Speaking  of  the  outward  -^i^ 
ration  of  the  minister.  Hooper  d^ 
Clares  (/Wrf.  p.  534) :  'If  he  h»Te 
bread,  wine,  a  table  and  a  fair  table- 
cloth, let  him  not  be  solidtoiii  nor 
careful  for  the  rest,  seeing  the;  b« 
no  things  brought  in  by  C£ri«t,  bat 
by  the  popes;  unto  whom,  if  the 
kmg's  majesty  and  his  hoaourabk 
comidl  ha^e  good  conscience,  tb«y 
must  be  restoi^  again.  And  great 
shame  it  is  for  a  noble  king;  em- 
peror, or  magistrate,  contrary  unto 
God's  Word,  to  detain  and  keep 
from  the  devil  or  his  minister  uj 
of  their  goods  or  treasure^  as  the 
candles,  vestments,  crosses,  alun! 
For  if  they  be  kept  in  the  CSiorcii 
as  things  indifferent,  at  length  ^1 
will  be  maintained  as  things  neo«' 
sanr.* 

•  /Wrf.  p.  335. 
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produce  a  mixed  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  English 
chnrches,  and  the  character  of  public  worship.  Her  chief 
advisers  manifested  little  or  no  sympathy  with  continental 
theologians,  or  at  least  in  ritual  matters,  as  in  doctrine, 
sided  rather  with  the  Lutheran^  than  the  Swiss  Reformers. 
Hence,  although  the  interdicts  of  Edward  were  re-issued 
so  as  to  displace  a  large  majority  of  the  altars,  and  eject  all 
images  and  paintings  that  were  deemed  propitious  to  the 
reign  of  superstition,  the  old  vestments'^  were  now  autho- 
rised afresh  and  other  changes  introduced,  which  plainly 
indicate  a  leaning  towards  the  position  assumed  by  the 
Reformers  in  the  first  Edwardine  Prayer-Book. 

Yet,  owing  to  the  scruples  generated  in  the  school  ofp^rmoiwnMQr 
Hooper,  and  still  more  to  new  antipathies  which  some  of  ^^'^ 
the  Marian  exiles  had  brought  back  with  them  fi:om  Switzer- 
land, the  English  Church  continued  to  be  torn  by  hostile 
factions^,  which  allowed  her  little  rest  for  the  remainder 
of  the  century.      On  the  one  side,  public  worship  was 


•  Abore,  pp.  247,  249,  151. 

7  Cf.  above,  p.  251,  and  n.  6.  The 
Elizabethan  Puritans  at  firat  ob- 
jected mott  to  '  the  cap,  the  surplice 
and  the  tippet,'  the  use  of  which 
alone  appears  to  have  been  pressed 
by  the  authorities :  but  aU  the  other 
vestments  were  equally  prescribed 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Henoe  in  An  Antwertfor  the  Tyme, 
put  forth  in  1566,  [copy,  with  other 
kindred  tracts,  in  the  Camb.  Univ. 
Lib.  G,  Tl.  84]  the  writer  sums  up 
his  grievances  as  follows:  'Cope, 
Burpiese,  starch-bread  [wafers],  gos- 
pelers,  pistlers,  kneling  at  commu- 
nion, crossing  at  baptisme,  baptisme 
of  [by]  women,  cap,  tippet  and 
eowne :  Item;  by  authoritie  of  par- 
GameDty  albes,  alters,  vestments, 
4tc.  these  few  things  are  more  then 
may  weQ  be  bome.' 


^  '  Desoenderant  Angli  in  partes : 
aliis  cordi  erat,  ut,  servata  aposto- 
licsB  ecdesise  atque  AnglicanaB  co* 
haerentia  et  antiquie  disciplinsB  "nrtu- 
tibus  recte  SBstimatis,  Anglia  Chris- 
tiana, turn  in  Jtomana  ted  in  catho- 
liea  reliffione  constanter  perseveraret ; 
alii  impetum  suum  convertebant  in 
majorum    instituta   totamque    An- 

fliam  Calvino  vindicare  studebant.' 
>aniel.  Codex  LUwrg.  Ecd.  lUform, 
p.  195.  He  then  adds  in  a  note : 
'Quo  factum  est  ut  AngUcana  £c- 
desia,  Bebeccs  oonsimilis,  in  utero 
ferat  prolem  gemellam,  sed  valde 
disparem  atque  pugnaoem.  Et  ne- 
cessitate quadam  versabatur  in  con- 
troversia  ac  contentione  usque  dum 
eventum  habuerit  vaticinium : ' '  Dus 
gentes  in  utero  tuo  et  duo  populi 
ex  ventre  tuo  dividentur,  populus- 
que  populum  superabit  et  major 
serviet  minorL"' 


^^p^*^v«>^Hi^a^ai^l^H^i«^n^a^^i^MB^^ 
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conducted  so  as  to  exhibit  prlncipleB  like  Aose  of  Parker, 
Whitgift}  Hooker,  and  Saravia;  on  the  other,  it  was  made 
to  harmonifla  with  the  ideas  of  Whittingham,  of  Cart- 
wright,  and  of  Walter  Trayen,    Here  the  feeling  was, 
that  innovations  had  been  carried  to  the  utmost  verge  ct 
Christian  prudence:  there,  that  all  which  had  been  hitherto 
aoQomplished  shoxdd  be  wdoomed  only  as  the  starting-poist 
of  more  decisive  measures,  or,  in  oth^  words,  the  Reforma- 
tion must  itself  be  thoronghlj  fefbrmed.    The  dispositiaa 
on  the  one  side,  was  to  commune  fineely  with  the  past,  to 
recognise  the  visible  continuity  of  the  Church  as  an  organic 
system,  even  where  its  life  was  paralysed  by  grievous  errois 
and  corruptions,  and  to  estimate  alike  the  excellencies  and 
demerits  of  our  Christian  predecessors  in  a  large  and 
generous  spirit,  from  a  consciousness  that,  where  the  tares 
had  been  most  thickly  scattered,  wheat  continued  to  grow 
up  among  them,  and  repay  the  culture  of  the  Husbandman. 
Whereas,  the  rival  theoxy  of  l3ie  Church  denied  this 
visible  continuity,  or,  at  the  most,  concluded  that  religion 
had  for  ages  found  its  only  shelter  from  the  violence  of  An- 
tichrist,  in  the  recesses  of  some  Alpine  valley,  or  the  bosom 
of  some  persecuted  sect, — conclusions  which  impressed  their 
author  with  the  deepest  hatred  of  all  Medieval  forms  of 
worship  as  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  ascendancy 
of  anti-christian  influences.    On  the  one  side  it  was  felt 
that  church*4kUlhority,  at  least  as  to  its  spiritual  properties, 
had  been  transmitted   through  a  line   of  bishops,  who 
were  therefore  specially  entrusted  with  the  exposition  of 
Christian  truth,  as  well  as  with  the  conservation  of  Chri»* 
tian  order :  on  the  other,  such  authority  was  held  to  be  the 
voluntary  gift  of  each  congregation;  and  accordingly  the 
favourite  model  of  government  was  that  which  left  no  room 
for  prelates,  by  investing  all  the  ministers  with  equal  rank 
and  jurisdiction.     Like  differences  are  often  traoeaUe  in 
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their  mode  of  handling  Bcmie  of  the  more  yital  princi* 
pies  of  Ch]istianit]r,  lihongh  these  divergencHes  were  never 
marked  bo  stronglj  in  the  sixteenth  as  in  the  following 
centniy.  With  lax  ideas  respecting  the  dogmatic  state- 
ments of  the  oacmnenical  conncils,  such  as  we  have  seen 
in  Zwingli  and  in  Calvin  also,  grew  a  tendency  to  in- 
novate npon  the  ancient  terminologj  of  the  Church  in 
speaking  even  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation 
of  our  blessed  Lord;  while  the  profound  relationship 
-which  many  of  the  opposite  school  had  traced  between 
this  latter  doctrine,  rightly  apprehended,  and  the  ortho- 
dox view  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  was 
overlooked,  if  not  entirely  contradicted,  in  the  writings  of 
the  English  Puritans. 

But  notwithstanding  these  intellectual  conflicts  and  this 
busy  strife  of  tongues,  itself,  with  all  its  melancholy  con- 
sequences, a  plain  index  of  reviving  thought,  of  manliness 
and  Christian  fervour,  truth,  in  the  more  personal  and  prac- 
tical bearings  of  it,  went  victoriously  upon  its  mission :  it 
continued  to  exalt,  invigorate,  and  humanise :  it  furnished 
nurture  to  a  multitude  of  thirsting  spirits;  it  was  ever 
the  support,  the  joy,  the  solace  of  the  simple-hearted  and 
uncontroversial.  Many  a  parish  in  the  distant  nooks  of 
England,  which  had  never  been  disturbed  by  vestment-trou- 
bles, nor  the  boisterous  sermons  of  some  disaffected  church- 
man, was  administered  by  pastors  whose  prime  object  was 
the  edification  of  the  souls  committed  to  their  keeping,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  they  must  hereafter  give 
account  of  all  their  Christian  talents.  Many  a  church, 
despite  the  outbreaks  of  irreverence  on  the  one  side,  or  the 
vestiges  of  superstition  on  the  other,  had  been  cleansed 
and  garnished  with  affectionate  care,  and  won  the  praises 
of  the  passing  traveller  by  the  chastened  beauty  of  its 
ornaments.     And   many  a  household,  tended  by  such 
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pastors,  and  excited  in  the  way  of  holiness  by  worshipping 
in  such  well-ordered  sanctuaries,  became  the  &Tonrite 
haunt  of  angels,  and  the  centre  of  religions  blessing  to 
the  neighbourhood:  their  sons  grew  up  like  the  young 
plants,  their  daughters  were  like  polished  comers  of  the 
temple. 


CHAPTER  X. 
GROWTH   OF   THE    CHURCH. 

Those  agencies  which  operated  so  powerfully  in  narrowing  paueityof 
the  field  of  general  study  had  prevented  the  expansion  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  beyond  her  ancient  limits.  There 
was  now  indeed  a  keener  and  more  stirring  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  vastness  of  the  human 
family  for  whose  illumination  it  was  promulgated :  but  the 
Tarious  sections  of  the  western  Church  were  so  completely 
occupied  until  the  niiddle  of  the  sixteenth  century  with 
their  own  domestic  conflicts,  with  promoting  the  purifica- 
tion of  their  doctrine  or  establishing  firesh  bulwarks  for 
their  self-defence,  that  nearly  all  the  missions  of  this 
period  were  *  home-missions,'  instead  of  being  aimed  at  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen. 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  lingered  in  Jwm. 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  were  subjected,  as  in  the  former 
period*,  to  most  brutal  persecutions :  and  in  Germany  the 
hatred  of  their  race  was  no  less  deep  and  universal,  being 
stimulated,  more  especially,  by  machinations  of  the  rude 
Dominicans  at  Cologne*. 

The  menacing  attitude  of  the  Turks  was,  on  the  con-  Turks: 
trary,  a  source  of  daily  terror  to  the  western  potentates', 
and  the  necessity  of  wrestling  with  their  armies  on  the 


1  See  Middle  Age,  pp.  341,  34a. 

*  The  members  of  this  oitler^ 
■afcirixed  so  mercilessly  in  the  ^pi- 
ttolcB  Obseurorum  Virorum,  had  even 
the  ingenuity  to  invent  a  legal 
authority  for  their  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  'They  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  examine  how  far 

R.  P. 


the  Jews  had  deviated  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  the  emperor  was 
fully  entitled  to  do,  since  their  na- 
tion had  formally  acknowledged  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate  the 
authority  of  the  imperial  mi^esty  of 
Bome:'  Banke,  Jlrform.  l,  260. 
*  See  above,  p.  338. 
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battle-fields  of  Europe  had  predaded  all  endeaTOurs  to 
subdue  them  hj  the  peaceful  weapons  of  the  GrospeL  Pious 
men  were  rather  bent  on  praying  for  their  ruin  and  con- 
fusion^. The  sole  exception  to  this  warlike  policy  is 
found  in  the  alliance  for  a  while  cemented  between  Francis  L, 
'the  most  Christian'  monarch,  and  the  sultan  Soliman, 
the  Magnificent;  but  its  object  was  avowedly  politic&I*, 
intended  to  promote  the  balance  of  power  or  complicate  the 
quarrel  with  the  Grerman  emperor ;  and  accordingly,  so  far 
firom  leading  to  the  extension  of  Christianity,  it  might 
itself  be  properly  regarded  as  one  symptom  of  religious  in- 
differentism.  The  followers  of  Islam  had  also,  notwitb- 
standing  the  terrific  outbreaks  of  fimaticism  among  them- 
selves', as  well  as  their  habitual  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
shewn  occasional  tendencies  to  modify  the  stem  traditions 
of  their  sanguinary  forefathers. 

At  the  court  of  Akbar,  who  presided  over  the  Huham- 
madan  empire  in  the  north  of  Hindustan,  from  1555  to 


1  T1nifl,!iitb6EngIiBlii^>rmof  1566, 
above  died,  we  baye  the  following 
■peoimen  :  'TbeTork  goetb  about  to 
Mt  up,  to  extol,  and  to  magnify  tbat 
wicked  monster  and  damned  soul 
Mabumet,  above  Tbv  dearly  beloved 
Son  Jeeni  Cbrist,  whom  we  in  beart 
believe,  and  witb  month  oonfem  to 
be  onr  only  Saviour  and  Bedeemer. 
Wherefore  awake,  0  Lord  our  Qod 
and  heavenly  Father,  and  witb  Thy 
fatherly  and  merciful  countenance 
look  upon  ua  ^y  children,  and  all 
such  Quiftiana  aa  are  now  by  thoee 
most  cruel  enemiea  invaded  and 
aiaaulted:  overthrow  and  destroy 
Thine  and  our  enemies,'  ftc.  p.  535. 

'  Thus,  in  speaking  to  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  in  1535,  Francis 
gave  the  following  account  of  his 
policy :  '  I  cannot  deny  that  I  wish 
to  see  the  Turk  appear  powerful  at 
sea ;  not  that  I  am  pleased  with  the 
advantages  they  obtain,  for  they  are 
unbelievers  and  we  Christians,  but 


because  they  keep  the  Emperor  o^ 
cupied,  and  thereby  confer  greater 
security  upon  other  potentates.'  In 
BMikeiB  CMl  Wars  &c.  m  Pnaut, 
L^44, 145,  Lond.  1859.  'If/rdlecti 
the  Irfatorian,  '  a  new  epoch  had  once 
been  marked  by  the  AmA  thai  PhiKp 
the  Fair  [Middle  Age,  p.  971]  ex- 
ploded the  institutions  in  wbidt  all 
Christendom  had  united  for  the  con* 
quest  of  the  Holy  Land,  it  w 
a  second  great  step  in  the  woe 
oourse  when  Frauds  I.  even  eotered 
into  allianoe  with  the  veiy  power 
whose  hostility  was  in  the  higliest 
deffree  dangerous  to  Christendom.' 
*  Thus  the  Sultan  Seliui,  who 
headed  the  Sunnite  &ction,  iriwtbtf 
Turkish  sul^ects  or  otherwise,  op«n«I 
his  war  against  the  Persians,  who 
are  of  the  opposite  faction  (Shlitee). 
by  causing  all  the  members  of  thu 
latter  party,  within  his  territariee, 
to  be  put  to  death  in  one  daj: 
Banke,  Rrform.  L  149. 
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1606,  appear  the  representatiyea^  of  nearly  all  the  known 
religions  of  that  age, — Jews,  Christians;  Brahmans,  and 
Parsees,  as  well  as  both  sections  of  Mussulmans,  the  Sun- 
nites,  and  the  Shiites.  Yet  none  of  these  varieties  of 
human  thought  could,  either  singly  or  compounded,  satisfy 
the  speculative  mind  of  the  Mogul.  His  '  philosophical* 
advisers  were  triumphant ;  who  persuaded  him  that  Deism, 
represented  with  as  much  of  nudity  as  the  weakness  of 
mankind  could  bear,  is  the  religion,  which  alone  commends 
itself  to  reason  and  the  purer  instincts  of  humanity; 
while  '  the  means  of  attaining  to  future  bliss  are  comprised 
in  the  following  virtues:  liberality,  forgiveness  and  for- 
bearance, chastity,  devotion,  temperance,  fortitude,  gentle- 
ness, politeness,  acting  so  as  to  please  God  and  not 
man,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God*.'  Akbar  ulti- 
mately assumed  the  title*  of  '  God's  vicegerent,'  the  '  Apo- 
stle   and  perfect  Messenger;'    but  although  the  system 


*  See  the  interesting  paper  by 
C&ptain  Kennedy,  entitled  Notice  re- 
gpeding  the  Meligion  iniroduced  into 
India  hy  ike  emperor  Akbar,  among 
the  TrcuuaeHons  of  the  Literary  So- 
ciety of  Bombay,  n.  141  sq.  Lond. 
i8ao  ;  and  Manouchi's  account  of 
Akbar  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Oreat 
Mtf^/ui.  It  is  ahnost  certain  that 
this  emperor  was  at  one  time  strongly 
impressed  in  favour  of  the  Gos^( 
as  presented  to  him  by  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries  (Hough's  BieL  of  Chrie- 
tianiiy  in  India,  n.  371  sq.  Lond. 
1839) :  but  after  wavering  for  some 
yearfli»  he  resolved  to  set  on  foot  a 
composite  religion  of  which  he  should 
himself  be  the  acknowledged  head. 
'My  people/  he  says  {Ihia,  p.  276), 
<are  a  stranse  medley  of  Muham- 
xnadaJiSy  Idiuaters  and  Christians. 
I  am  resolved  to  bring  them  all  to 
one  opinion.  I  will  join  the  baptism 
of  the  one,  and  the  circumcision  of 
the  other,  to  the  worship  of  Brahma. 
I  -win  retain  the  metempsychosis, 
plurality  of  wives,  and  the  worship 


of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  compound- 
ing my  religion  of  those  points 
wUch  are  most  agreeable  to  the 
professors  of  the  respective  sects,  I 
shall  be  able  to  form  them  into  one 
entire  flock,  of  which  I  myself  shall 
be  leader  and  head.' 

*  Akbar^s  advocate  In  one  of  the 
dialogues,  above  cited,  n.  4,  ar- 
gued in  favour  of  this  simple  creed, 
from  the  diversities  and  oontradic- 
tions  observable  in  the  various  sys- 
tems of  theology.  'When  the  reli- 
gion of  one  prophet  has  been  em- 
braced, and  when  the  worship  of 
Grod  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  has 
been  established,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  another  prophet  anses  who 
divulges  a  new  doctrine  and  new  pre- 
cepts. Hence  mankind  become  per- 
plexed, and  they  know  not  whether 
to  consider  the  first  prophet  a  liar,  or 
to  conclude thatreligions  must  change 
after  certain  periods  of  time.  But 
truth  is  immutable,  and  admits  of  no 
variation  or  inconsistency '  (p.  357). 

'  Ihid,  pp.  a54,  359. 
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which  he  organised  coald  boast  of  nameroiis  followers 
during  his  own  lifetime,  it  soon  withered  when  Islamisni 
was  again  acknowledged  as  the  religion  of  the  state : 
and  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  no  trace  of  it  w^as 
visible^. 

cfiruuanityin  Somc  earlier  agitations'  that  sprang  ap  in  other  realms 
of  heathenism  had  synchronised  still  more  remarkably 
with  the  reforming  movement  of  the  west;  yet  none  ot 
them  was,  in  the  least  degree,  attributable  to  Christian  im- 
ptdses.  The  Church,  however,  was  not  without  her  native 
congregations  even  in  the  distant  towns  and  villages  of 
India.  To  pass  over  the  remains  of  the  Nestorian  and 
Latin  missions'  which  had  once  held  out  the  promise  of 
evangelising  every  comer  of  that  dark  and  populous  region, 
there  was  still  the  confraternity  known  as  '  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas^,'  whose  settlements  extended  for  120  Indian 

*  chritiiatu  q^  i^il^  below  Goa,.  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  inland  as 
far  as  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Hindustan:  another 
settlement  surviving  on  the  opposite  coast,  at  St.  Thomas's 
Mount,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras.  This  venerable 
church,  retaining  its  connexion  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch 
of  Mosul,  and  numbering  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  ex- 
cited the  amazement  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers  who 
had  left  the  Tagus,  in  1502,  on  a  commercial  enterprise. 
But  other  feelings  aft;erwards  succeeded,  when  the  Portu- 
guese were  able  to  assume  an  attitude  of  independence,  and 
converted  Goa  into  the  metropolis  of  their  extensive  em- 


^  Ibid.  p.  167.  'It  cannot  be 
doubted/  says  Kennedy,  'th&t  its 
failure  was  occasioned  principally  by 
that  pertinacity  with  which  the  Mu- 
haxninadans  and  Hindus  have  at  all 
times  resisted  eveiy  innovation  in 
their  respective  religions/ 

*  On  the  composite  religion  which 
Baba  Xanuk  now  established  in  the 
Punjab,  with  the  hope  of  binding 


together  Muhammadans  and  Hin- 
dus, see  Cunningham's  J7u(.  o^  dk 
SUdis,  liond.  1S49. 

*  See   MidUUe   Age^    pp.   933 — 

*  Ihid.pp,  39,  30,  and  Houghs 
BiM,  of  ChruHaniijf  in  India,  i.  31 
sq.  On  the  kindred  incroachments 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Abyssimak  m^ 
Middle  Age,  p.  337,  n.  13. 
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pixe.  Instead  of  propagating  Christianity  among  the  hea- 
then natives,  the  archbishop  of  Goa  determined  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  '  church  of  Malabar^/  and,  most  of  all,  to 
place  it  in  subjection  to  the  !Roman  pontiff.  A  sharp  strug-  cfon/iiet  uoh 
gle  now  ensued;  but,  after  the  bishop  of  the  Indian  Chris- 
tians had  been  cajoled  into  obedience,  and  then  forcibly 
extruded  from  his  see,  the  council  of  Diamper*  (Udiam- 
poor),  in  1699,  completed,  for  a  time  at  least,  their  'recon- 
ciliation' with  the  papacy.  A  multitude  of  their  ancient 
writings  were  then  committed  to  the  flames^;  the  Syriac 
service-books  were  all  remodelled  in  accordance  with  Bo- 
man  usages ;  their  canon  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
hitherto  defective',  was  completed  by  the  same  authority ; 


'  The  first  assault  vrsa  made  in 
1545  by  a  Franciscan  of  the  name 
of  Vincent,  whose  chief  policy  was 
to  educate  some  '  Syrian*  priests  in 
hia  own  doctrines  and  so  influence 
the  commimity  (Hough,  i.  447).  This 
attempt  failed,  however,  and  was  not 
repeated  for  some  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  circum- 
vented Mar  Joseph,  the  '  Syrian* 
bishop.  He  was  then  sent  to  Rome 
in  triumph  and  there  consecrated 
afresh  to  the  see  of  Angamale :  but 
fs%f}ir*g  in  his  engagements  with  the 
pontiff  he  was  apprehended  in  com- 
pliance with  an  order  of  pope  PiusV. 
(Jan.  15,  1567)  and  shipped  off  to 
Portugal  {lUd,  p.  460). 

•  See  Geddes,  Hist,  of  the  Church 
of  MaJUdxvr  with  the  acta  and  decreet 
0/  the  Synod  ofDiamper,  Lond.  1694, 
and  Houffh,  as  above,  n.  i — 132, 
with  the  documents  in  Appendix  A. 
Some  of  the  chief  points  in  which 
the  'Syrians*  of  Malabar  had  pre- 
viously differed  from  their  Eomish 
invaders  were  the  following :  They 
rejected  the  papal  supremacy  and 
paid  alleg^iance  to  the  patriarch  of 
Babylon  (Mosul).  They  condemned 
the  adoration  of  images,  but  vene- 
rated the  symbol  of  the  cross.  They 
had  not  heard  of  masses  for  the 


dead,  of  purgatory,  or  of  extreme 
unction.  They  repudiated  auricular 
confession,  ana  the  constrained  celi- 
bacy of  ecclesiastics.  They  regarded 
the  eucharist  as  an  oblation,  and 
solemnly  offered  the  elemeuts  upon 
the  altar,  yet,  as  one  of  their  assail- 
ants urged,  'their  books  contained 
enormous  errors  against  this  holy 
sacrament,  errors  that  shew  that  the 
heretics  of  our  own  time  [i.e.  the 
European  Reformers],  who  have 
revived  all  the  ancient  heresies  and 
forgotten  errors,  derived  their  doc- 
trines from  this  source'  (Hough,  n. 
14).  They  Held  three  sacraments, — 
ranking  orders  with  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist.  But  whether  they 
were  Nestorian  in  their  tenets  re- 
specting the  Person  of  our  blessed 
Lord  is  far  from  certain.  Bucha- 
nan, Christian  Jtetearchee  in  Ana, 
p.  126,  muntains  that  their  descen- 
dants at  least  are  orthodox  on  this 
sulject. 

^  Hough,  n.  72. 

^  The  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
the  second  and  third  of  St.  John, 
the  epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse were  wanting  in  their  Syriac 
version :  see  Greddes,  as  above,  p.  i35» 
where  other  less  important  variations 
are  noticed. 
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and,  until  the  middle  of  the  following  oentoiy^  when  the 
Portugaese  had,  in  their  torn,  been  humbled  and  ex- 
cluded bj  the  Datch,  the  '  Christians  of  St.  Thomas '  were 
all  constrained  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Iiatins. 
At  that  crisis,  however,  we  are  told  one  half  of  them  &1I 
back  into  their  ancient  isolation. 

MUthm-wfHs  Meanwhile  a  vifi^orons  effort  had  been  made  by  worthier 
missionaries  of  the  Boman  church,  assisted  hy  the  greatest 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  to  cany  the  religion  of  the 
cross  into  remoter  strongholds  both  of  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism.  This  great  project  dated  from  the  landing  of 
Francis  XavierS  at  Groa,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1642.  The 
friend  and  first  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  like  hiia 
strongly  tinged  with  old  ideas  of  chivalry  and  self-deTotion, 
the  ardent  Jesuit  soon  exchanged  his  residence  in  Portugal, 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  king  John  lU.,  for  distant 
fields  of  missionaiy  labour ;  in  the  hope  of  gathering  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow-men  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Boman  church.  His  apostolic  tenderness,  his  zeal,  his 
heroism,  his  abundant  labours,  sufferings,  and  success,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  adventurous  calling,  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  ^  Apostle  of  the  Indies.'  Many  of  the  narratives 
respecting  him  are,  it  is  true,  most  grievously  disfigured, 
either  by  the  fraud  or  the  credulity  of  their  compilers*:  but 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  fable  and  exaggera- 
tion, the  career  of  Xavier  stands  almost  unparalleled  in  the 

tUGiM;  history  of  Christian  missions.  On  reaching  Groa,  he  dis- 
covered that  religion  was  already  at  the  lowest  ebb  among 
the  Portuguese  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  virtually  aban- 

1  See  Toraelliniis,  J)e  Vita  Pr.  of  ChrMtmUy  m  India^   Bk.  n. 

Xavtrii,  mii  prt'mtw  e  Socid,  Jeau  m  ch,  iii. 

India  H  Japania  etfmgelium  propa^  '  For  infltanoe,  on  the  stnpeDiloiis 

SfovU,  Bom.  1594:  Bouhoun,  Vie  de  miracles  attributed  to  him,  but  Dot 

S,  Frani-ois    Xavier,    reprinted    at  mentioned  in  hia  own  OAireepond- 

Louyain,  i8i3 ;  IxUret  de  P.  Xa-  enoe,   see  Grant's   Jftmont  to  d^* 

vier,  Bnixdlee,  1838:  Hough,  BiM,  Heathen,  Append.  No.  xxi. 
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doned  their  profession,  and  sunk  down  into  the  heathen 
level  of  impurity  and  license'.  Xayier,  therefore,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop,  opened  his  crusade  bj  preaching 
the  necessity  of  reformation  to  the  European  Christians. 
After  spending  a  portion  of  each  day  in  visits  to  the  hos- 
pitals  and  prisons,  where  his  earnest  and  unselfish  spirit 
won  the  heart  of  every  inmate,  his  practice  was  to  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Goa  with  a  bell  in  his  hand,  im- 
ploring all  the  fathers  of  families,  for  the  love  of  God,  to 
send  their  children  and  their  slaves  to  him  for  catechetical 
instruction :  and  such  wonderful  effects  were  thus  produced 
by  his  impulsive  fervour,  that  a  change  was  soon  apparent 
in  the  conduct  of  the  whole  population,  more  especially  the 
young*. 

When  Xavier  had  devoted  six  months  to  the  promotion 
of  these  objects,  and  had  meanwhile  gained  a  meagre 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  Indian  languages,  he  started  on 
his  earliest  mission  to  the  Paravars, — a  miserable  people,  ammg  the 
near  Cape  Comorin,  who  had  been  rescued  by  the  Portu-  •'**^^*' 
guese  from  their  Moslem  task-masters,  and  thus  propitiated 
in  favour  of  Christianity*.  Subsisting  there  on  rice  and 
water,  like  the  very  poorest  of  the  natives,  Xavier  exercised 
his  missionary  duties  with  the  same  devotion  and  success 
that  marked  his  triumphs  over  the  degenerate  Portuguese 
at  Goa.    He  instructed  all  the  children  whom  he  gathered 


s  '  MaiB,  oe  qui  doit  paroltre  plus 
strange,  les  PortuffaiB  vivoient  euz- 
Tndmes  plus  en  IdmAires  qu'en  Ghr^ 
tiens  :'  Bouhours,  p.  69 ;  cf.  Hough, 

I.  173  »q- 

^  'Lee  enfftzu  B*a88embloient  en 
foule  autour  de  Xavier,  soit  qu'ib 
vinsBent  d*eux-mdmeB  par  une  curi- 
osity naturelle,  Boit  que  leurs  p^res 
les  envoyasBent,  par  le  respect  qu'ils 
avoient  dijik  pour  le  saint,  tout  vici- 
eux  qu'ilB  ^toient.  TL  les  menoit  Ik 
r^glise,  et  Ik  il  leur  expliquoit  le 
symbole  des  apdtree,  les  oommande- 


mens  de  Dieu,  et  toutes  les  pratiques 
de  pi^t^  qui  Bont  en  usage  parmi 
les  fidMes:    Ibid,  p.  73.      Among 


other  occupations  ^ich  he  encoun- 
tered whUe  at  Gk)a,  he  assiBted  in 
the  organizing  of  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  heathen  orphans  ('the 
college  of  St  Paul*). 

'  Several  of  them  had  already 
been  baptized  (Bouhours,  p.  76),  but 
had  no  knowledge  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, 'faute  de  gens  qui  les  instruis- 
sent.' 


mm 
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Tonnd  him  in  some  elements  of  Christian  troth',  and  then 
chaiged  them  to  difinse  this  knowledge,   tsr  and  wide, 
among  their  parents,   friends,  and  neighboors.     Fifteen 
months  were  occupied  in  pressing  forward  the  conversion 
of  the  Paravars,  when  the  devoted  missionaiy  retraced  his 
steps  to  Goa,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  fresh  assistance,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  carried  with  him  a  band  of  children  to 
be  regnlarlj  educated  for  the  Christian  ministiy*.     His 
sojourn  in  the  Portuguese  colonj  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance :  for,  earlj  in  1644,  we  see  him  hastening  haxk 
into  the  south  of  India,  now  supported  by  three  European 
colleagues.    Each  of  these  had  a  station  assigned  him  on 
the  coast,  while  Xavier  himself  resolved  to  penetrate  alone 
into  adjacent  provinces.    The  kingdom  of  Travancore  im- 
mediately excited  his  peculiar  interest,  and  the  population, 
as  if  moved  by  one  great  impulse,  signified  their  williag- 
ness  to  entertain  his  offers,  or  rather  to  accept  the  faith  he 
had  commended  to  their  best  affections  by  his  enterprising 
zeal  and  self-forgetting  labours*.    On  a  subsequent  voyage 
to  this  district  he  saw  reason  to  infer  from  adverse  winds 


oonUined  id  his 
▼enion  of  'Hie  Words  of  the  mgn 
of  tlie  Cron,'  the  Apoetles'  cre^ 
the  Decmlogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
fte.  (Bonhcun,  p.  176,  Hough,  I. 
177)  which  he  made  the  children 
learn  by  heart.  The  whole  aoooant 
of  his  dealing  with  neophytes  is 
preserved  in  the  14th  LeUre.  In 
one  passage  he  remarks  that  'the 
astonishment,  both  of  the  neophytes 
and  the  pagans,  is  great  when  Uiey 
peroeiTe  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian 
law,  and  its  perfect  conformity  with 


'  Bonhonrs,  p.  loi.  During  his 
absence  the  work  of  keeping  alive 
what  he  had  taught,  was  committed 
to  some  of  the  more  intelligent  con* 
▼erts,  who  thus  form  a  species  of 
catechists:  Hough,  I.  180. 

*  The  following  extract  from  one 


of  his  letters,  will  prove  that  be  was 
at  first  unaoquunted  even  with  tbe 
language  of  the  natives:  'Voos 
pouves  juger  q[De]le  vie  je  mknt  id, 
par  ce  que  je  vais  vons  dire.  Je 
n*entends  point  la  langoe  de  oei 
peuples,  ils  n*entendent  point  la 
mienne,  et  je  n*ai  point  de  tnidie> 
man.  Tout  oe  que  je  puis  &ire,*  he 
adds,  '  est  de  bM>tiser  les  enfans  et 
de  servir  les  malades,  qu'on  entend 
trte-bien  sans  le  seconrs  d'ancun 
interprHe,  pour  peu  qu'on  voye  oe 

?u*ils  soufirent'  (Bouhours,  p.  105  K 
1%  also  made  a  most  profound  im- 
pression on  the  whole  country  by 
heading  them  when  terrified  by  the 
invasion  of  an  army  of  savage  ma- 
rauden  (the  Badages):  Hough,  L 
183,  184.  He  had  shewn  a  like 
heroism  in  rescuing  his  Paravar  con- 
verts finom  the  same  danger. 
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that  the  Ahnighty  was  intending  him  for  other  fields  of^ 
daty^;  and  at  length  was  carried  eastward  as  far  as  Ma-  atMaiaeea, 
lacca,  where  the  thriving  trade  of  Portugal  had  also  given 
rise  to  an  extensive  settlement.     There,  as  at  Goa,  Xavier 
commenced  his  ministry  hj  urging  on  the  Europeans  the 
profound  importance  of  religion*,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  reap  a  further  harvest  of  conversions  at  Amboyna*.  But  ofwi  rfwiofc^r*. 
other  places  where  he  touched  were  less  susceptible  of 
Christian  influences ;  and  in  the  islands  of  Del  Moro*^  and 
at  Java^  his  life  had  more  than  once  been  seriously  im- 
perilled. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1547,  that  Xavier,  while  resting  Miwumto 

.  •  .       Japan. 

at  Malacca,  had  frequent  interviews  with  Anger®,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Japan,  who  having  wasted  all  the  morning 
of  his  life  in  dissipation  and  frivolity  was,  at  the  age  of  five 
and  thirty,  tortured  by  a  wounded  conscience.  He  had 
sought  in  vain  for  comfort  firom  the  heathen  priesthood,  and 
was  finally  determined  by  the  hint  of  some  Portuguese  trader 
to  set  forth  upon  a  voyage  to  Malacca  in  the  hopes  of 
benefiting  firom  the  counsel  of  the  far-famed  missionary. 
Under  Xavier's  guidance  he  became  a  Christian.  He 
then  proceeded  for  complete  instruction  to  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Goa,  where,   on  being  joined  by  Xavier,  they 


*  Boahours,  p.  136. 

'  Ifrid,  pp.  156, 157.  'Ayantque 
d*entreprendre  la  reformation  d'une 
TiUe  ioute  oorrompue  il  B'employa 
qu^ques  joara  uniauement  au  ser- 
vice des  malades :  il  passa  pluBieun 
nuits  en  oraison,  et  il  fit  des  aus- 
ii6ni4B  extraordinairAS.' 

*  Here  also  the  Portuguese  had  a 
garriflon,  and  Christianity  was  not 
unknown :  Ibid,  p.  165.  The  same 
results  followed  at  Temate :  p.  1 75. 

7  When  dissuaded  from  his  pur- 
pose to  visit  this  group  of  islands, 
whose  inhabitants  bore  the  worst 
possible  character,  Xavier  exclaimed: 
'Quoi !  oelui  qui  a  soumis  le  monde 


entier  k  Tempire  de  la  croix  par  le 
minist^  des  apdtres,  ne  pourroit 

ri  y  soumettre  un  petit  endroit  de 
terre  1  Les  seules  lies  du  More 
n'auroient  point  de  part  au  bienfait 
de  la  Redemption ! . . .  Je  puis  tout 
en  celui  qui  me  fortifie,  et  de  qui 
seulient  la  force  des  ouvriers  evan- 
g^Uques.'  IHd.  p.  iSa.  Animated 
by  ^is  spirit,  he  landed  on  a  coast 
where  the  bodies  of  some  Portuguese 
who  had  been  recently  maasuared, 
were  lying  in  their  blood,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  island  three  months. 

B  Jhid.  p.  189. 

*  Ilrid.  pp.  118  sq.,  Hough,  X. 
197  sq. 
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lesolred,  if  possible,  to  organise  a  mission  for  his  native 
oonntiy.  A  supply  of  European  auxiliaries,  attracted  by 
the  forcible  appeals^  that  were  circulated  &r  and  near  by 
Xavier  and  his  friends,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  own  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Indian  missions.  He  accordingly  embarked  for  Japan,  in 
April,  1549,  with  three  companions,  one  of  them  his  finrour- 
ite  convert.  On  their  voyage  they  were  detained  for  some 
months  at  Malacca,  but  reached  the  place  of  destination. 
Eag6sima,  in  the  foUowing  August  The  mission-work 
was  instantly  commenced*,  and,  during  the  next  two  yeais. 
the  patience,  love  and  energy  of  Xavier  were  rewarded 
by  the  picture  of  a  small  community  of  Christians,  which 
was  made  the  starting-point  of  further  acquisitions  in  the 
next  half  centmy.  He  then  returned  to  Groa;  but  the  same 
Frofeetfd  mi»^  unquenchablc  desire  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian  &ith  impelled  him  to  resume  his  apostolic  labours, 
that  the  banner  of  the  cross  might  also  be  unfurled  afresh 
upon  the  soil  of  China'.  This,  however,  might  not  be. 
The  ardent  missionary  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate.  He 
was  left  behind,  at  his  own  request,  upon  the  isle  of 
Sancian,  within  sight  of  that  gigantic  empire  whose  con- 
version had  long  occupied  his  thoughts ;  expiring  of 
malignant  fever  at  the  early  age  of  six  and  forty  (Dec.  2, 
1552).  The  only  witness  of  his  mortal  agonies  was  a 
Spanish  outcast,  who  afterwards  recollected  how  the  frag- 
ments of  some  hymn  or  prayer  were  ever  filing  from  the 
lips  of  Xavier  even  in  the  midst  of  his  delirium. 


^  e.g.hi  oo«  of  XATier's  lettera, 
he  declares:  'H  me  yient  eouyent 
en  pens^  de  parcoarirles  acad^miee 
de  rEurope,  prindpalemeDt  oelle  de 
Paris,  et  de  crier  de  toutes  mes  forces 
k  ceax  qui  out  plus  de  savoir  que  de 
charity :  Ah  I  combien  d'Ames  per- 
dent  le  Ciel,  et  torabent  dans  lea 
mfers  par  votre  &ute !' 


*  Ihid.  pp.  984  aq.  XaTier^sfint 
object  was  to  gain  a  more  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  language^,  and  with 
the  aid  cdT  his  Japanese  conr^  at- 
eulated  a  small  catechism,  in  whidi 
he  expluned  the  leading  ftbcts  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

>  Ihid,  pp.  3<^  sq. 
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Snt  while  other  and  less  worthy  hands  proceeded  with 
the  Indian  missions  of  the  Portuguese,  attempts  were  made 
to  carry  out  the  plan  for  circulating  further  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  various  provinces  of  China.  Some 
advances  are  ascribable  to  earlier  bands  of  Jesuits  who  had 
reached  that  country  from  Macao,  but  Bicci^s  name  is  mod  in  ciuna. 
properly  associated  with  the  opening  of  their  regular  mis- 
sions. He^  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  who,  having  been 
incorporated  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  sent  out  to 
India,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
embassies  which  had  proceeded  from  Macao  to  the  coast  of 
China  (1582). 

The  policy  of  Bicci  differed  much  from  that  of  Xavier.  nu  pHneipUi 
Instead  of  carrying  his  appeals  at  once  to  the  emotional 
province  of  man's  nature,  preaching  of  repentance  and 
of  faith  in  Christ  the  Mediator,  he  strove,  at  first*,  by  a 
profrise  display  of  learning,  especially  of  mathematical 
science,  to  disarm  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  literati; 
regarding  such  a  course  as  the  more  likely  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  natives  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  dogmas  he  was  going  to  propound  were,  as 
he  hinted,  only  the  revival  and  completion  of  ideas 
already  current  in  the  writings  of  Confucius*.  Bicci  mean- 
while had  consorted  freely  with  the  natives,  adopted  their 
costume,  and  studied  all  the  leading  features  of  the  national 

^  See  Schrockh,  Kirchengetch,  teii  Yocant,  commeniarioB  ediderit  in  lu- 

der  Beform.  Ul.  676  Bq.,  and  the  cem,    multis    eruditorum    laudibus 

original  account  in  Possinus,  ffitt,  omatos.* 

Soe.  Jem,  Part  Y.  Tom.  I.  pp.  113         *  Ibid,  p.  551:  'Negabat  religio- 

sq.  Tom.  n.  pp.  515  sq.  nem,  qusB  unum  sine  consorte  Deum 

<^  e.  g.  The  following  statement  ia  doceret,  peregrinam  esse :  hano  pro- 
made  in  the  second  volume  of  the  babat  fiuBse  a  Sinensibus  philoeophis 
work  just  cited,  p.  5 1 6 :  '  Primo  qui-  et  eorum  principe  Confiicio  traditam, 
dem  KicciuB  nonnihil  ipri  [t.  e.  a  sed  obliteratam  paulatim  temporum 
native  enquirer]  de  mathematicis  vitio ;  restitui  tantummodo  a  Chris- 
tradebat  diBoiplinis :  deinde  aliauod  tianis  et  instaurari,  additia  de  Chris- 
doctrine  Christians  caput  expticabat.  to,  quae  Confucius,  quingentis  ante 
...Pauds  mensibus  ita  profecit,  ut  Christum  annis  natus,  rescire  non 
de  arte  numerandi,  quam  algebram  potuerat.' 
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character.  At  last,  when  he  concluded  that  his  work  of 
preparation  was  sufficiently  advanced,  and  that  he  had  no 
longer  anj  cause  to  apprehend  hostility  in  the  highest 
quarters,  he  entered  vigorouslj  upon  his  proper  task  of 
making  known  the  special  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Churches  were  now  gathered  with  remarkable  &cilitv; 
and,  at  the  death  of  Bicci,  in  1610,  the  Chinese  mission 
promised  to  extend  itself  among  all  ranks  and  orders,  and 
to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the  surrounding  population. 
Bat  the  policy  of  its  founder,  as  pursued  into  its  conse- 
quences bj  less  scrupulous  disciples,  issued  in  a  series  of 
unholy  compromises,  which  were  fatal  to  the  reputation, 
and  at  length  to  the  vitality,  both  of  this  and  other  missions 
planted  by  the  Jesuits. 
M^can,  The    supremacy  which    Portugal    obtained   in   many 

districts  of  the  East,  had  found  its  parallel  in  the  victorious 
march  of  Spanish  conquerors  in  North  and  South  America. 
We  saw*  that  the  enormous  wrongs,  inflicted  by  the  em- 
pire which  they  raised  in  Mexico,  began  to   be  abated 
when  a  par^  of  Franciscans,  who  had  followed  in  the 
bloody  track  of  conquest,   succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
Aztec  population  to  the  Christian  faith.     This  work  was 
finished  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy; 
mmd  Peruvian  but  a  lougCT  interval  clapscd  before  a  church  was  fully 
organised'  among  the  remnant  of  Peruvians  who  survived 
the  butchery  of  Pizarro  and  his  sanguinary  comrades.    In 
the  end,  however,  an  archbishopric  was  placed  at  Lima, 
the    metropolis;    with   jurisdiction  reaching  to   the  six 
dioceses  of  Peru,  and  also  to  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Chili,  which  were  now  reduced  into  a  like  subjection  to 
the  majesty  of  Spain.     The  agents  here  engaged  in  the 
conversion  of  the  natives  were  chiefly  furnished  by  reli- 

^  Middle  Age,  pp.  338 — 340.  ritiee  respecting  the  introductioD  of 

*  FabriciuB,  in  his  Lux  BwmgdU      Chrisilanit  j  into  this  and  otlier  parte 
.  zux.),  gives  a  list  of  autho-      of  South  America. 
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gious  orders,  so  that  these  eventuallj  obtained  immense 
aathoritj  in  the  Spanish  settlements  of  South  America. 

On  the  coast  of  Brazil'  the  Portuguese  had  gained  ./«««*<» m 
themselves  a  footing  as  early  as  1504.  Their  colony, 
however,  was  comparatively  neglected  until  1649,  in  which 
year  were  laid  the  foundations  of  Bahia  (San  Salvador) : 
and  the  new  governor,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  Jesuits, 
manifested  some  anxiety  to  wean  the  natives  from  a  state 
of  cannibalism,  and  so  conciliate  their  affections  in  behalf 
of  Christianity. 

A  fresh  detachment  of  the  same  intrepid  Order  was 
invited  from  Brazil  to  aid  in  the  evangelising  of  the 
Spanish  settlement  in  Paraguay  (1586).  While  other  and  Panvuflir. 
tribes  of  South  America  possessed  a  very  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel,  and  its  hold  upon  them  was  pro- 
portionally slight,  the  present  mission  was  distinguished 
by  its  growth  and  vigour.  So  triumphant  was  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Jesuits,  and  so  absolute  was  the  control  they 
exercised  upon  the  spirit  of  the  native  heathen,  that  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  country  underwent  a  rapid 
change*.  Their  general  policy  was  to  humanise  a  people 
hitherto  most  savage  and  nomadic  in  their  habits,  with 
the  hope  that  by  making  them  *  reasonable  creatures'  they 
might  afterwards  be  made  true  Christians.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  the  brilliant  consequences  of  these  measures, 
in  the  first  generation,  it  was  soon  discovered  thlat  their 
practical  effect  had  been  to  mould  the  natives  of  Paraguay 
into  a  principality  of  Jesuits,  deeply  tinctured  with  all 
kinds  of  superstition,  rather  than  to  found  a  Christian 
church  upon  the  Apostolic  model. 

Of  the  few  missions  to  the  heathen*,  which  continental 

s  See  Soathey'fl  Hui,  <if  Brazil,  ffuay,  Paris,  1756,  and  a  sketch  of 

Lond.  1 8 10;  andWittmann's  (7ese^.  the  system    there  adopted  by  the 

der  Caihol.  Misnanen,  n.  486  sq.  Jesuits  in  Grant's  Mtmont  to  the 

Augsburg,  1850.  Heathen,  Append.  No.  xzn. 

*  See  Charleroix,  ffitt.  du  Para-  '  In  Europe  itself  heathenism  was 
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Befonneni  had  enough  of  breathing-time  to  set  on  foot,  the 
most  remarkable^  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  South  America. 
22j2?to       Excited  by  the  current  stories  touching  the  resouxces  of 
^^'^"^  Brazil,  a  French  knight  of  Malta,  named  Villegagnon,  had 

conceived  the  project  of  planting  a  colonj  there  to  riyal 
that  firom  which  so  many  galleons  had  come  back  with 
treasures  to  the  court  of  Portugal.     The  author  of  this 
project  represented  himself  as  highly  favourable  to  the 
Huguenots,  and  having  won  the  patronage  of  their  great 
champion,  the  admiral  Coligny,  secured  through  him  the 
approbation  of  king  Henry  II.    It  was  a  day  of  trouble 
and  perplexity ;  fresh  storms  were  blackening  the  horizon 
of  Protestantism  in  France ;  and  partly,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide some  quiet  refuge  from  the  persecutor,  and  partly  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  &ith,  in  countries 
where  the  (xospel  had  hitherto  made  little  or  no  progress, 
Huguenots  came  forward  in  great  numbers^  and  the  ships 
of   the  adventurer  were  filled  with    sanguine    colonists 
(1666).    On  their  establishment  at  Bio  Janeiro,  they  were 
joined  by  other  volunteers  of  like  spirit,  and  also  by  two 
ministers  and  twelve  students  from  Geneva,  whom  Ville- 
gagnon  had  invited  over  to  assist  in  purely  missionary 
enterprises.     But  this  expedition  to  'Antarctic  France* 
was  ere  long  miserably  defeated  by  the  tergiversation  of 
the  leader.      Influenced,  it  is  said,  by  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  Villegagnon    rapidly  receded  from   the  terms 
on  which  his  expedition  started:  he  declared  his  strong 
aversion  to  Genevan  doctrines,  and  even  went  so  frur  as 
to  prohibit  the  religious  meetings  of  his  Huguenot  con- 
federates.    Some  of  them  he  afterwards  banished  from  the 

not  yet  eradioited.    Thus  in  LHhii»-  peratitionfl:     mo    Brown'e    J^ropa- 

nia  (ife  Middle  Age,  pp.  334,  335)  gation   of  CkritUaniiif    amomg  ikt 

serpent- worship  oontinaed  to  be  nfe ;  HeaAm  $imee  the  Rrfbrmatkm  (onlr 

ana  CkwtaTns  Van  was  under  the  Protestint  mianons),  X.  10,  LoimL 


neoeai^  of  tending  a  miarion  into      1833. 

Lapland,   where  the  people  dang  ^  See  the  nairatiTe  at  length  in 

ahnoet  entirely  to  the  ancient  sa-      Brown,  I.  a — 9. 
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fort,  but,  finding  that  the  other  colonists  were  still  hent 
on  holding  communication  with  them,  he  determined,  in 
January,  1658^  to  send  them  hack  to  France;  entrusting 
to  the  master  of  the  vessel  a  formal  charge  of  heresy,  which 
had  been  lodged  against  the  Swiss  ministers,  and  requiring 
him  to  call  upon  the  magistracy  of  France  for  their  im- 
mediate execution.  The  voyage  home  was  rendered  hor- 
rible by  the  incessant  leakage  of  the  ship,  and  by  extre- 
mities of  &mine  such  as  none  may  read  without  a  shudder. 
At  length,  after  an  almost  incredible  series  of  disasters,  the 
small  party  landed  near  Henbonne;  yet  Providence  so 
ordered,  that  the  malice  of  Yallegagnon  was  never  gratified 
by  hearing  that  the  objects  of  his  persecution  had  been 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  French  judges,  on  the  con- 
trary, acquitted  them  with  manifest  tokens  of  commisera- 
tion :  while  the  colony  itself,  which  they  had  laboured  to 
establish  and  evangelise,  was  afterwards  completely  ruined 
by  the  inroads  of  the  Portuguese. 

It  was  during  the  palmy  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sngiitk  coh- 
that  our  European  neighbours  trembled  as  they  marked 
the  proud  advances  of  the  maritime  power  of  England. 
At  the  close  of  1580,  Drake  returned  in  triumph  from 
his  perilous  voyage  round  the  world.  A  closer  intercourse 
had  now  been  opened  with  the  northern  and  the  southern 
seas ;  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  frightful  degradation 
wrought  by  gentilism  is  frequently  associated,  in  the  chron- 
icles of  English  mariners',  with  keener  sense  of  mission- 
ary duties.  *  Compassion  of  poore  infidels  captived  by 
the  deuill,  tyrannizing  in  most  wonderfril  and  dreadfrdl 
manner  over  their  bodies  and  their  souls' — ^was  henceforth 
held  to  be  a  leading  motive  in  the  genuine  colonizer'. 

*  See  the  deeply  interegtiiig  reve-  ike  Oolonie8,&c,  1. 73  sq.  Lond.  1845. 

Utioiis  in  Hakluyt's  VayoffeB,  Lond.  In  one  of  Hakluyt's  own  '  EpiBtlee 

1508  M.  Dedicatorie,'  he  rejoices  that  some 

^  Ihtd.  m.  184,  185,  and  Ander-  natives  of  the  &r-off  east  had  found 

wm'Bffiit.oftheC^urai  of  England  in  their  way  to  England:   'For  mine 
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Accordingly  when  projects  were  devised  for  planting  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  various  districts  of  America,  the  hope 
of  raising  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of 
the  natives  was  put  prominently  forward ;  while  earnest 
individuals,  such  as  Hariot^,  one  of  Balegh^s  colleagues  in 
Virginia,  found  their  labours  not  entirely  unrewarded.  The 
first  baptism'  of  a  native  has  been  placed  on  record  in  1587. 
Though  Balegh  was  himself  most  unsuccessful  in  his 
colonizing  schemes,  he  always  manifested  a  warm  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Grospel,  and  presented  as  a  parting 
gift  to  the  Virginian  Company,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  'for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
that  settlement'  (1688-9). 
FirtteHor  The  thoughts  of  England  had  been  meanwhile  turning 

India.  eastward,  as  she  listened  to  the  story  of  adventurous  mer- 

chants who  had  penetrated  overland  as  far  as  India ;  and 
after  the  return  of  Lancaster,  the  first  of  her  commanders 
who  opened  a  highway  to  the  east,  by  sailing  far  beyond 
Cape  Comorin,  her  enterprise  received  firesh  impulses, 
and  a  more  practical  direction.  The  English  flag  waved 
freely  in  those  harbours  where  it  had  been  destined  to 
achieve  a  marvellous  predominance,  and  thereby  to  entail 
upon  the  English  Church  unparalleled  responsibility;  for 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1800  witnessed  the  concession 
of  a  royal  charter  to  the  '  Grovemor  and  Company  of  mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.* 


own  part,  I  take  it  as  a  pledge  of  exerase  oommon  tiade  with 

God'a  further  fauour  both  Ynto  ys  marchanta.' 

and  them ;  to  them  especially  ynto  ^  Anderson,  I.  93 ;  cf.  p.  96,  n<yt«, 

whose  doores  I  doubt  not  in  time  where  Wood's  mistakes  respecting 

thai  hebyva  caried  the  incomparable  Hariot  are  corrected. 

treamre  of  the  truOh  of  ChrieHanitjf  *  Ibid.  p.  98. 

and  of  the  OotpeLl,  whUe  we  Yse  and  *  Ilid,  p.  10 1. 
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AcoKTins,  900,  n.  1 

Adiaphoristio  controyeny,  89,  70;  422,  n.  6 

Admanitum  to  ihe  Parliament^  265;  Second 

Admonition,  260,  n.  4 
Adrian  VI.  (pope),  159;  on  the  need  of 

reforms,  3;  prematnre  death,  4;  rejects 

the  daSm  of  papal  infallibilitj,  349,  n.  5; 

alienates  the  temporalitieB  of  the  charch, 

SM 
Agkxcola  (John),  68 

Akbab,  his  eclectic  system  of  religion,  484, 
436 

A*Lasoo  (see  Loiki), 

AuBEBT  (archbishop  of  Mayence),  18,  n.  8 

AiAEBT  (marlcgraTe  of  Brandenburg),  80, 81 

Aleahdeb,  36,  and  n.  5;  852,  n.  2 

Alee  (Alerins),  145,  n.4;  198,  n.  3;  404, 
n.  1 

Ai£XAin>EB  (Peter),  219,  n.  8 

AU.ET  (bp.),  246,  n.  3 

Altars  (stone),  217, 427 ;  429,  n.  7 

AjfSDOBF  (Nicholas),  49,  n.  6 

An ABAPTI8M,  rise  of  in  Germany,  41,  and  n. 
6 ;  riee  of  in  Switaerland,  121 ;  rise  of  in 
England,  197t  209 ;  nniyersally  denounced 
by  the  Reformers,  272,  n.  1 ;  general  ac- 
eonnt  of,  273—284 ;  progress  in  England, 
277 

Anastabiub  (John),  160,  n.  4 

Amdebson  (Lawrence),  86,  n.  1 

Ajn>BEA,  177 

Ambbbweb  (bp.),  261,  n.9;  262 

Anbalt,  reformed,  76 

Appeals,  English  laws  respecting,  192,  n.  2; 
357,  and  n.  3;  ancient  practice,  361,  n.  4 

R.  P. 


Appropriations,  367 

Aquayita  (Jesuit),  386,  and  n.  1 

Abesen  (John),  85,  n.  10 

Articlet  (of  1536),  198-200;  XIII  Articles 
(1538),  208,  n.  6;  231 ;  VI  Articles  (1539), 
205 ;  a  new  series  drawn  up  by  Cranmer 
(1549),  218;  XLU  Articles  (1552),  231, 
232 ;  attempt  of  the  Swiss  refugees  to  in- 
troduce  a  fresh  series,  247 ;  XI  Artidea 
(1559),  247 ;  rerision  of  the  XLU  Articles, 
248—250;  farther  revision  (1571),  257,  n. 
7;  Puritan  exceptions  to  249,  n.  8;  257, 
n.8;  260;  Lambeth  Artides,  261;  Irish 
Artidea,  268 

AaoHAM  (Roger),  407,  n.  5 ;  40^  n.  1 

Abke  (Robert),  199,  n.  7 

Abkbw  (Ascough,  lady),  205,  n.  4 

Augsburg,  confession  of,  58—61;  Apology 
for,  60,  n.  1;  modification  of,  63,  n.  6 ;  91, 
n.  7;  168;  translated  into  English,  206,  n. 
1;  into  Greek  &c.  339,  and  n.  8 

Augsburg,  peace  of,  71,  72 

AtJOCSTiHE  (St),  his  teaching  distinguished 
from  that  of  Calrin,  175, 176;  261,  n.  9; 
262 

Austria,  reformation  in,  72, 76 

Atlmeb  (bp.),  234,  n.  2 


B. 


Baooh  (Sir  Nich.),  242,  n.  3,  n.  5 
Baoon  (Lord),  269,  m  8;  270 
Baden,  reformed,  76,  n.  3 
Bale  (bp.),  234,  n.1;  237,ii.4;  266 

GG 
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Baxcboft  (archbp.),  S56.  n.  5;  258,  and  n. 
1;  250 

Baptism  {iii!iuit)»  difienltiM  reipectiiig,  41, 
n.  6 ;  224,  n.  3;  273»  n.  3 

Bablow  (bp.),  237.  n.  4;  245;  n.  7 

Banalrites,  order  of,  332,  n.  2 

Babo  (Prof.),  261,  n.  8 

Babohiits  (card.),  4<)6,  n.  4 

Baboii  (Stephen),  399,  n.  5;  413,  n.  4 

Bartholonew,  (St),  manacre  of,  140 

BaTaria,  reformation  in,  76 

BsATomr  (cardinal),  146 — ^147 

BsLLAXMrfK  (canfinal),  835,  n.  15;  388 

Bbllat  (Gnillanme  dn),  133,  n.  8 

BKBQUtH  (Looia  de),  133,  n.  11 

Bkbthou>  (of  Chiemaee),  301 

Bbsa  (Theodore),  131,  and  n.  7 

Bible^  Lnther*e  vernon  of,  39,  and  n.  5,  Da- 
niih  Tertion  of  N.  T.  82,  n.  1 ;  Swedish 
Tersion,  86|  n.  1 ;  Ilnngarian  version,  98, 
n.  6;  Spanish  Teraion,  105 ;  Italian  version, 
106;  Irish  version,  269,  and  n.  9;  version 
bj  the  German  Anabaptists,  274,  n.  1; 
anti-Lntheran  versions,  301,  and  n.  5 

Bible,  special  stndj  of,  16, 31,  32,  39,  46, 102, 
112,  U3;  144,  n.  8;  183,  n.  3;  196;  210, 
n.  2 ;  308,  n.  7 ;  402  sq. 

Bible^  reading  of,  prohibited,  160,  n.  3;  196, 
n.  2;  197,  n.  5;  207,  n«  4 

BiursT  (Thomas),  195,  and  n.  8 

BuhopB"  Book,  202 

Bishopa,  regnlationa  respecting  at  Trent, 
311,  318,  320,  n.  2;  351;  retained  in 
Sweden,  87,  n.  9;  374;  and  for  a  time  tn 
ProBsia,  374;  in  England,  356;  mode  of 
thefar  appointment  in  France,  353 ;  in  Eng- 
hmd,  360— 362,  and  in  Ireland,  362,  n.  3; 
nnmber  of,  increased  in  England,  200,  n.  2; 
367;  feelings  of  Melancthon  respecting, 
373,  and  n.  6 

Blaor  (John),  158,  n.  1 

Blakdtateb,  100,  n.  4 

Bohemia,  reformation  in,  94 — 97 

Bohemian  Brethren,  81,  n.  5;  90, 92,  97 

BoLara  (Anne),  185,  n.  5;  190,  n.  2 

BoLSBo,  129,  n.  5 

BOHWKB  (bp.),  182,  n.  2;  207,  n.  4;  208,  n. 
4;  211,  n.5;  234,  n.l;  234,  n.  4;  238, 
n.  8 

BoBiriEMiBn  (Panl),  100,  n.  7 


BoBBOMBo  (Carlo),  131, 132,  326 

BoBTHWiCK  (John),  145,  n.  4 

BouBBOB,  family  of,  135, 136 

Bbadfobd  (John),  409,  n.  8;  417,  n.  5 

Bbaot  (bp.),  268,  n.  1 

Brandenburg  (Bavarian)  reformed,  74, 75 

Brandenbnrg  (Electoral)  reformed,  75 

Bbask,  86,  n.  1 

Brazil,  missions  to,  445,  446 

Bbbni,56,  n.  1;  171 

BbB8  (Gnido  de),  161 

BbI^  ONHXT,  133 

Bbowhz  (archbp.),  264, 265 

Bbowhb  (Robert),  founder  of  a  sect,  S!M, 
295 ;  its  principles,  295,  296 

Bbccioli,  106 

Bmnswick,  reformed,  76,  n.  3 

BucBB,  joins  himself  to  Luther,  30;  65, 6^, 
n.  2;  tries  to  mediate  between  the  Suoo 
and  Swiss  reformers,  166 ;  his  final  tenets 
on  the  Eucharist,  166,  n.  1;  oonneiioo 
with  England,  199,  n.  10 ;  219,  220, 223; 
his  death,  223,  u.  7 

BooBNHAGBX  {ol.  Pomeranus),  56.  n.  1 ;  To, 
n.11;  79,  n.  4;  84 

Bull  (Heniy),  417,  n.  5 

BuLLiifOBB  (Henry),  114,  n.3;  123,  and  n.  4: 
216,  259,  261 

BuBCHBB,  216,  n.  4;  220,  n.  1 

Bdbckabt  (Frauds),  203,  n.  5 

ByxaHtUdtm,  356,  and  n.  1 


C. 


Cajbtabdb,  21,  22;  408,  n.  3 

CaHxUnes,  94,  95 

Caltin  (John),  his  life  and  writings,  124— 
131 ;  his  orthodoxy  questioned,  126,  n.  1 ; 
his  relations  with  the  German  refonners, 
127,  n.  6;  171;  and  with  the  Zwingfians 
129;  his  sacramental  teneta,  130;  opposed 
to  ZwingU  on  the  Encliarist,  167,  n.  2; 
ultimate  points  of  divergency  from  Lathe- 
ranism,  175, 176,  and  n.  1;  his  works  pro. 
hibited  in  England,  209,  n.  6;  opinions  oo 
the  English  Prayer-Book,  222,  and  n.4; 
237,  n.  6;  influence  of  his  Ingiibdio  in 
England,  259,  260;   ideas  on  ohurch-con- 
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stitotioD,  378 — 382;  on  church -ritna],  421, 

422 
Ctdrino-papisUB,  260,  n.  5 
Caicpbqoi  (papal  legate),  45.  n,  8;  60, 186 
Capito,  117,  n.  9 
Caxlatfa  (cardinal),  105;  109,  n.  7 ;  382  (see 

also  Paul  IV,). 
Caai.stai>t,  23,24, 40 ;  42,  n.  2;  55,  n«  4 
Cabke,  24^  n.  7 
CAXBAStA  (archbp.),  103,  n.  6,  7;  104,  n.  4; 

23S,  n.  3 
Cartwbjoht  (Thomaa),  256,  and  d.  1 ;  294 
Cavsaitdeb  (George),  88,  n.  1;  162,  n.  3; 

his  attempts  at  mediation,  299, 300 
CASTEi.LAin78  (Duch&tel),   386,  n.  3;   388, 

n.  3 
CA9TELLI0, 129,  n.  5 
CateehismuM  RomamtSf  324,  n.  1 
Catharine  (of  Aragon),  185 
Catharini^s,  39;  4(X3,  n.  3 
Cazaixa  (AngQstin),  103 
Cecil  (lord  Bnrghley),  232,  n.  3;  242;  243, 

n.  6 ;  251,  n.  5;  252 ;  255,  n.  5;  258,  n.  1 
CeiUum  Gravamina,  2,  n.  2 ;  45,  n.  3 
Chancels,  418,  n.  4;  428 
Charles  Y.,  24,  36,  37,  51,  52, 65,  71,  and 

n.  5,  6 ;  103, 159, 160 ;  187, 354 
Cheke,  207,  n.  3 ;  232,  n.  3 
CnEMiriTz,  177 

Chehet,  234,  D.  2 ;  245,  n.  8;  250,  n.  2 
China,  missions  to,  442,  443 
Chttrsus,  177 
Clark  (John),  195,  n.  7 
Clemeht  YIL  (pope),  187,  and  n.  5;  disposal 

of  chnrch- endowments,  354 
Clerk  (John,  bp.),  179,  and  n.  3 ;  185,  n.  5 
Clergy,  their  general  condition,  388,  389, 

410i  411,  413—416 
Cleves  (dnchj  of),  reformed,  76,  n.  2 
CocHLiEUg,  59 ;  66,  n.  2 ;  404,  n.  1 
CoLET  (dean),  181,  n.  8;  183,  n.  3;  200,  n. 

1 ;  413,  n.  4 
CoLiORT,  136, 140 
Coromnnion  in  both  Icindi,  34,  and  n.  3 ;  43, 

61;  209,  n.  7;  318,320 
Concord,  Booh  of,  178 
CoNDE,  prince  of,  136,  139 ;  140,  n.  2 
Confession  (private),  401,  402 
Confestio  Augustana,  (see  Autfsburg). 
Belgic,  161,  and  n.  9 


Confettio  Bohemian,  95, 96 
— *— ^  Csengerina,  99 
•~-^—  Danish,  83,  and  n.  6 
-.— ^—  Galilean,  136,  and  n.  1 

General,  projected,  229, 280 

HeWetic,  99,  n.  10;  167,  n.  3;  419, 

n.  7 

or  R^fteHHo  AnhaUinOj  177,  n.  2 

Pentapolitana,  99,  n.  7 

..— ^^—  Saxoniea,  71 

Scotch,  152 

Tetrapolitana,  57,  n.  2;  166 

VariatOy  63,  n.  6;  168  sq.;  172 

Vtrtembergensit,  71,  249 

^— _  Waterland,  281 
Confirmation  of  bishops,  361,  and  n.  8 
Conge  cTeiKre,  361,  362 

Consensus  Dresdensis,  176,  n.  2 

Consensus  Oenevensis,  175,  n.  7 

Consensus  Sendomiriensis,  93,  94 

Consensus  Tigurinus,  129,  170;  171,  n.  9; 
175,  n.  7 ;  213,  n.  7   . 

Consilium  ddectorum  eardinaliumy  351,  n.  3 

Consistories,  Lutheran,  what,  370 ;  Calrinis- 
tic,  what,  380,  381 

Consttbstantiation,  56,  n.  1 

CoNTABiNi  (Caspar),  64. 105 ;  300 

Convocations,  English,  192,  and  n.  3;  193, 
363—366 

Cooper  (bp.),  257,  n.  6 

CoRRARUs,  104,  n.  5 

Conndl  (General),  feelings  of  Beformers  re- 
specting, 9 ;  28,  n.  1 ;  297 

Council  of  Trent  (see  Trent), 

Councils,  reforms  attempted  in,  302,  303; 
regulations  respecting,  351,  n.  5;  3&),  and 
n.  6,  8 

CovERDALE,  234.  n.  3;  237,  n.  4;  239,  n.  7; 
245,  n.  7 ;  252,  n.  1 

Cox  (dean  and  bishop),  238,  and  n.  2 

Cranmer  (Thomas),  early  life,  188,  189; 
becomes  archbishop,  190 ;  writes  on  behalf 
of  More  and  Fisher,  194,  n.  1 ;  second  mar- 
riage, 195 ;  early  opinions  on  the  Eucharist, 
195,  n.  5 ;  199,  n.  9 ;  efforts  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  196,  n.  5 ;  opposes 
the  'Six  Articles,'  205;  influence  on  the 
accesrion  of  Edward,  207,  n.  3;  sides  with 
the  Lutherans,  210;  modification  of  his 
views  on  the  Euchuist,  213,  214;  draws 
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op  ft  Mri€t  of  Artielif,  S18;  entarteiiM 
ftmign  rafoniMn,  919;  nltiiiiata  viewt  on 
fho  Bnohftristy  S3ff-.J37;  attMBpCt  to  dmw 
togetlMr  all  Baformon,  899» 380;  sbaM  in 
oonplHng  tiio  XLU  Artidw,  381, 333,  and 
th•J^f/!l»^MlKoXlyM■^388,n.7;  iaimpri- 
aoned,  384,  n.  8;  oondennation  of  hb 
writinga,  386;  hb  daath,  340;  on  ^Kiato- 
Uoal  aarratrioo,  897,  n.  8 

Cbomsb  (archbp.),  304;  366,  n.  7 

Cbomwsu.  (Thomaa),  198;  196,  and  n.  6; 
301 

OiEplo-CsMRifif,  170 ;  176,  n.  3 

Cnriand,  raftmnad,  81 


D. 


DaTidisti,  391,  n.  6 

Deitk  (John),  374,  n.  1;  378,  n.l;  386 

Danmarlc,  raformatlon  in,  81 — 84 

DsfAT  (Matthew),  98 

Diatidants  (PoUah),  93,  and  n.  3 

Down  ALL  (arohbp.)}  365;  366,  n.  3 

DsTARDBB,  104 ;  106,  and  n.8 


£. 


E&MiaM,  315,  n.  6 

EoK,  30,  and  n.  1;  34,  and  n.  4;  37,  a.  5;  50; 

66,  n.  3;  118»  801 
Edwabd  YI.  (of  England),  207,  and  n.  8; 
death  of,  388 
EiH iJURBN  (Giiser),  85 
Elia  (Panl),  83,  n.  1;  86,  n.  3 
Eluabkth  (of  England),  her  eccleaiastieal 

policy,  343,  aq. ;  innted  to  the  Counoll  of 

Trent,  817 ;  ezoommoniaated  bj  the  Pope^ 

354 
EmsB,  37,  n.  4;  801 
England,  chnrdi  of,  prindplea  on  whioh  it 

waa  reformed,  8;  oonatitntion  of,  85&~.868 
England,  reformation  in,  179~>968;  general 

oharaoteriBtioa  of,  188,  184;  type  of  its 

theology,  359—368;  twofold  aapeet  of,  363, 

n.3 
Epiacopaey  (fee  BUkop$\ 
BBiaicu%  character  and  writlngi^   45—49, 


159;   praferenoe  of  St  JeroBM,  46, n. 3; 

diapntatioB  wHh  the  Lntherana,  47,  48; 

hit  inflnenee  in  England,  181,  n.  8;  hit 

Por^Arwe,  311,  n.  6;  404, n.  3;  hlsat^ 

tempta  at  mediation,  397,  298 
BratlAndKm,  356^  n.  1 
Eric,  87,  and  n.  11 
Euchariatie  ControTeny,  166^  aq;  333 


F. 


Fabbb  (Jeanit),  831,  and  n.  6 

Fabeb  (John),  50;  115^  n.  8;  118,  n.  6;  339, 

n.  5 
Faoius  (Ttal),  319,  n.  8;  330,  n.  3 
Familists  (tee  £ot»). 
Faul  (William),  128;  138,  n.  7 
Fab&kb  (bp.),  334,  n.  3;  240 
Fxhdihahd  (emperor),  73 ;  318 
Fbbub  (John),  300,  301 
Fish  (Simon),  195,  n.  5 
FiflHEB  (John,  bp.)>  179,  n.  3 ;  181,  n.8 ;  IS3. 

n.  3;  186,  m  3^  191,  n.  8;  194^  n.  1;  235, 

n.  5 
Flaciui  (IllyricQs),  49,  n.  6;  70,  n.  1 ;  107,  n. 

13;  169,  n.  8;  177,  n.  4;  373,  n.  7;  406, 

n.4 
Flaxivio,  106,n.3 
FoTWMAa  of  Concord^  73, 176—178 
Fox(bp.),  181,  D.7;  303 
Fox  (John),  387,  n.  4;  338,  n.  3;  252,  o.  1 ; 

406,  n.4 
Fbance,  reformation  in,  133 — ^143 
Fbakois  I.  (of  France),  6;  63,  n.  5;  65;  1S3» 

134,  n.  4 
Franhfiai,  Trmibiu  ofy  129,  n.  6;  149,  and 

n.  6;  337,  and  n.5 
Fbbdebio  (elector),  16, 21,  n.  7;  36,  and  d.  3; 

37,  n.6;  44,  n.3; 
Freethinkeni,  in  the  Beformation  period,  271, 

373 
Friars,  praachera  of  the  ReformatloB,  79 

Friesland,  reformation  In,  77 

Fbith  (John),  195,  n.  5 


6. 


Gallioaniam,  143.  and  n.  1 ;  191,  n.  7;  304, 
n.  8;  319, 319,  350 
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Gabdihkb  (bp.),  182,  D.  3 ;  on  the  royal  m- 
premacy;  184,  n.  1;  I97i  n.  6;  196;  203, 
and  D.  8;  204,  205;  206,  and  n.  4;  216,  n. 
1 ;  217,  n.  6;  225,  n.  5;  235,  286,  238,  n. 3 ; 
248,  n.  1 

GAflrnua  (John),  273»  n.  2 

Genera,  dril  constitntion  of,  123,  n.  6 

GBinrADius  (patriarch),  338,  n.  1 

GKifni.ui  (John  Yalent.)»  286,  n.  2 

GxoBOB  (BaTid),  291,  292 

Geblach  (Stephen),  340 

Germanj,  raformation  in,  13-^79 

GvL  (Jnan),  102 

Gii.pur  (Bernard),  400, 410,  n.2 

Glapio,  36,  and  n.  5 

GooDACBE  (arehbp.),  265,  n.  7 

Gbahtella,  16],  162 

Greek  Church,  interoonrse  with  the  Protes- 
tants, 338;  points  held  in  common,  341, 
342 ;  points  of  difference,  342 

GreelK  language,  study  of,  ^,  n.  2,  and  n.  8 

Gbet  (Jane,  lady),  208,  and  n.  2 

Gbikbal  (archbp.),  237,  n.  4,  n.  5 ;  251,  n.  6; 
252,  n.  1;  253,  n.  5;  257, 258,  and  n.  1 

Guest  (bp.),  245,  n.  8 ;  246,  n.  3 

GuEBBEBO  (archbp.  of  Granada),  318,  n.  2 

a«€«r,  162 

Guise,  funny  of,  135, 137, 141, 156, 819 


H. 


Haddoh,  234,  n.  2 ;  237,  n.  5 

Halleb  (Berchtold),  118,  119,  n.  7 

Hakiltoii  (Patrick),  143, 144 

Habiot,  his  conduct  in  Virginia,  448 

Habi^et  (bp.),  234,  n.3 

H^ad  of  the  Church,  191 ;  244,  n.  1;  358 

Heath  (archbp.)  203;  239,  n.  6 

Heidelberg  Cateehiem^  174 

Hxnkel  (John),  97,  n.  11 

Heubt  IV.  (of  France),  his  abandonment  of 
Protestantism,  141,  and  n.  10 

Heiibt  VIU.  (of  England),  oontroTsrsy  with 
Luther,  179 ;  friendship  with  Erasmus,  48, 
n.  1;  leagues  with  the  Continental  re- 
formers, 63,  n.  5;  '  Defender  of  the  Faith,* 
180,  and  n.  1 ;  on  Greek  learning,  183,  n.  3; 
marriage  and  divorce,  185 — ^190;  fiiTOurs 
some  Beformation,  196,  202,  203 


HEBMAmr  (archbp.  of  Cologne),  65;  his  Con- 
eultaium,  65,  n.  5 ;  212,  214,  215, 308 

Hbshus,  173 

Hess  (John),  77 

Hessen,  reformed,  74 ;  peculiarities  of  the 
reformation,  875,  376 

Hetzeb,  274,  n.  1 

H11.LE8  (Bichard),  209,  n.  7 ;  210,  n.  1 

HoDOKiN  (suffragan  bp.)  245,  n.  7 

HoFFicANir  (Melchior),  291,  n.  3 

HooKEB  (Bichard),  256,  n.  1,  n.  4;  261,  n.  9 ; 
262 

H01.0ATE  (archbp.),  234,  n.  8 

Holstein,  reformed,  75 

Holy  League,  63 

Hamili€t  (English),  206,  n.  1;  211,  n.  5; 
248,  n.  4 

HoNTEB  (John),  96 

HooPEB  (bp.),  life  and  character,  215^218 ; 
objects  to  certain  Articles,  218;  contro- 
Tersy  with  Joliffe  and  Jonson,  231,  n.  6 ; 
his  own  series  of  Articles,  232,  n.  2 ;  is 
imprisoned,  234,  n.  3;  death,  240;  on 
schools,  411,  n.  6 ;  as  a  preacher,  409 ;  425, 
426;  on  church-ritual,  428,  and  n.  4 

HoBNE  (bp.),  251,  n.  6;  252,  n.  1;  253, 
n.  5 

Huguenots,  meaning  of  the  word,  136^  n.  2 

HuMPHBET,  237,  n.  4;  252,  n.  1 

Hungary,  reformation  in,  97 — 100 

HuNNE  (Bichard),  181,  n.  7 

Hubs,  26,  n.  4 

HuTFEN,  Ulrich  von,  32, 33,  n.  5 ;  48»  n.  1 


I. 


Iceland,  reformed,  85 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  304, 

n.2;  307,  n.  5 
Impropriations,  367  ;  414,  n.  4 ;  415, 316 
Independents  (see  Browne), 
Index  Librorum  Prohibitontm,  824,   n.  1; 

328 
India,  ChristUnity  in,  436—441 
Inquisition,  Spanish,  101  sq.;  159, 161, 162 
Inquisition,  Boman,  rerired,  827,  328 
InsHiutitm  of  a  ChrisHan  Man,  202 
/nlertm, 68, 68;  77, n. 7 ;  79;  219 
luTestiture  of  bishops,  362,  and  n.  1 
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Irelaod,  refomwtion  in,  363—370 ;  its  theo- 
logy CmlTiniatic,  368,  268 
Italy,  rcrormation  in,  106—100 


J. 


Japan,  misdon  to,  441, 443 

Jbrkmtab  I.  (patriarch),  340 

Jeremiah  II.  (patriarch),  345,  and  n.  8 

Jetoitt,  order  of,  (lee  Loffola,  Ignatius)  their 
Taat  inflnenee  in  ooanteraeting  the  Re- 
formert,  334,  413;  absolnte  derotion  to 
the  pontiff,  333,  n.  4;  theological  laxity, 
886,  and  n.  14;  oontroTeny  with  the  Do- 
minioani,  335^-337;  preachen  of  demo- 
cracy, 364,  366;  their  extentire  miidoni, 
438  tq. 

Jewel  (bp.),  337,  n.  4;  253,  n.  1 

Jewi,  pereeontion  of,  433 

John  (elector),  60 ;  67,  n.  5 

John  Fredbbic  (elector),  67,  and  n.  6 ;  71, 
n.  6;  173,  n.  6 

John  (King  of  Sweden),  88—90 

Jonas  (Jnstoa),  116,  n.  8;  310;  406,  n.  1 

Jon  (do,  or  Jnnins),  162,  n.  1 ;  163,  n.  10 

JoRis  (see  Gtorge^  Darid) 

JoTE  (George),  204,  n.  3 

Julius  III.  (pope),  313;  364,  n.3 


K. 


Kederminster  (abbot  of  Winchcombe),  181, 
n.7 

King^i-hookf  203,  n.  10 

Kitchen  (bp.),  244,  n.  1 

Klebitius  (Klewits),  173 

Knipperdollino,  375,  n.  6 

Knowne-men^  180,  n.  3 

Knox  (John),  life  and  character,  14(^157; 
reddence  in  England,  148;  intimacy  with 
CalTin,  149;  153,  n.  3;  Ridley  and  Parker*t 
dislike  of  him,  149,  n.  6;  150,  n.  1;  his 
Blatl,  149;  displaces  the  English  liturgy, 
150,  n.  3;  338,  n.  3;  not  opposed  to  'super- 
dents,'  154,  n.  4;  character  of  his 
Ty,  155,  166;  on  Anabaptism,  373, 


Laineb  (Jesnit),  330,  n.  3;  331,  n.  4 ;  335. 
n.  15;  333,  n.  4;  348 

Lambert  (Francis),  53,  n.  6;  375 

Lambeth  Artides,  261;  369,  o.  3 

Lapland,  new  mission  to,  445,  n.  5 

Laski  (Job.),  77,  n.  7;  91,  n.  7;  161,  n.  9; 
170,171,319;  222,  n.  5 

Latimer  (bp.),  181,  n.  8;  197,  n.  7;  300,  o.  I; 
201,240 

Latomub  (Berth.),  388, 389 

Lefbyre  (Jacques),  132, 133 

Leicester,  Earl  of^  in  the  Netherlands,  164, 
n.  1;  champion  of  the  Puritans,  255 

Leo  (Jnde).  115,  n.  7 ;  430,  n.  1 

Leo  X.  (pope),  5,  6;  26,  n.  9;  27,  n.  5;  V* 

Lever  (Thomas),  352,  n.  1;  410,  n.  3 

Letden  (John  of),  275 

LiSMANiNi  (Francis),  90,  n.  6;  386 

Litany  (English),  206 

LiTonia,  reformed,  81 

Lorrus  (archbp.),  267, 268 

Lollards,  143,  n.  5;  180,  and  n.  3;  183, 197 

LoNOLANB  (John,  bp.),  180 

Lore,  Family  of,  its  history  and  principles, 
291—394 

LoTOLA,  (Ignatius),  his  life  and  cfaarscier, 
329—333 

LccAR  (Cyril),  340,  n.  1 ;  341,  n.  5 

LuNEBURO,  reformed,  75 

Luther,  early  life  of,  13 — 17;  first  concep- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  justificatioo,  Ifi, 
and  n.  2 ;  his  preference  of  St  Augustine, 
17,  and  n.  7;  originally  deroted  to  the 
papacy,  5,  and  n.  5;  his  address  to  tb« 
ChrUtioH  Potentatetf  8,  395;  controTem 
with  Tetzel,  18,  19;  with  Wimpioa  aod 
others,  19,  20;  interriew  with  Csjetinos, 
21,  22 ;  disputation  at  Leipsig,  24.  27 ;  ex- 
communication of,  28;  some  of  his  ten«ts 
at  this  period,  28—30;  treatise  on  the 
BabylonUh  CaptivUy,  3S— 35 ;  oontroTer«y 
with  Henry  YIII,  29,  n.  4;  35,  n.  7 ;  179; 
182,  n.  1;  subsequent  reconciliation,  203; 
summoned  to  Worms,  37 ;  retreat  at  WarU 
burg,  38 — 40 ;  reappearance  at  Wittenber?, 
42 ;  marriage,  43,  n.  4 ;  moderation  in  bis 
sentiments,  43,  n.  4;  53»  and  n.  4;  riews  on 
the  Eucharist,  56»  and  n.  1 ;  opposed  to  s 
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compromise  with  the  papacy,  60,  n.  1 ;  62, 
n.  1 ;  feelings  towards  the  Sacramentaries, 
63,  n.  6 ;  65;  his  death,  66,  and  n.  8 ;  nam. 
hesr  and  effect  of  his  publications,  78 ;  his 
correspondence  with  the  Bohemian  Bre- 
thren, 95,  and  n.  8;  general  theory  of  the 
church,  968,  sq. ;  on  the  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter of  all  the  baptized,  394—396;  on  con- 
fession, 401;  on  sermons,  408,  n.  4;  on 
schools,  411,  412;  on  church -ritual,  422, 

■q- 

Luikeranism,  branded  as  semi-popery,  213, 
n.  7 ;  215,  251 ;  420,  n.  2 


M. 


Magdeburg  Centuries,  406,  n.  4 

Mjljob  (George),  49,  n.  6;  66,  n.  2;  177, 
n.  4 

Marburg,  conference  of,  57 ;  165,  n.  2 

Mabcellus  (pope),  316 

Maboaret  (d'AngoulSme),  134,  and  n.  1 

Makktx  (Philip  yan),  163 

Marot  (Clement),  418 

Martin  MarprehUe  controrersy,  256,  257 

Mabtts  (Peter,  sumamed  Vermigli),  108; 
170,  n.  4 ;  connexion  with  England,  219, 
220,  223,  224,  n,  3;  233,  n.7 

Mart  (queen  of  England),  233;  suppresses 
the  reformation,  234,  and  n.  4;  235,  and 
n.  5 ;  death,  241 

Mary  (queen  of  Scote),  143, 152,  n.  1 ;  157, 
158 

Mathiab  (tou  Jagon),  75 

Macbice  (elector),  65,  n.  7;  67,  n.  5 ;  71,  and 
n.  5 

Blaximtlian  I.  (emperor),  his  conduct  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  7,  and  n.  6 

Maximilian  II.  (emperor),  72 

Mazolini  (see  Prierias), 

Mecklenburg,  reformed,  75 

Melancthon,  his  early  life,  30—32;  per- 
plexed by  Anabaptism,  41,  n.  6;  his  opinions 
modified  by  Erasmus,  49,  n.  6 ;  views  on 
the  Eucharist,  56,  n.  1 ;  63,  n.  6 ;  168, 169 ; 
his  conciliatory  policy,  60,  n.  1;  62  n.  3; 
6i,  69;  70,  n.  1;  his  death,  77,  n.  6;  inrited 
into  England,  196,  and  n.  4;  230 ;  confer- 


ence with  English  enToys,  203;  on  bishopii 

373 
Melville  (Andrew),   introduces   'Presby. 

terianism*  into  Scotland,  154,  and  n.  4; 

383,384 
Menius  (Justus),  273,  n.  3 
Menno  (Symons),  and  the  sect  of  Anabaptists 

(Mennonites),  280-4284 
Meter  (Sebastian),  118 
Mexico,  Christianity  in,  444 
MicEONius  (Martin),  161,  n.  9;  166,  n.  1; 

218,  n.  3 

Millenium  (of  the  Anabaptists),  274,  276, 
281 

MiLTrrz,  23;  18,  n.  4 

Molina  (Jesuit),  336 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  in  England,  200 
— ^202;  consequent  loss  of  church-tempo- 
ralities, 366,  and  n.  4 

MoNTLUC,  138,  n.  1 

Moravia,  reformation  in,  94—97 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  181,  n.  8;  194,  n.  1; 
195,  n.  5 

MoBNAT  (Phil,  de),  141,  n.  10 

MoBOini  (cardinal),  106, 107 ;  320,  n.  I 

Mtconius  (Oswald),  110,  n.  1;  114,  n.  2; 
119, 123 

Mtconius  (Frederic),  41,  n.  5 

Mnnster,  Anabaptists  of,  275,  276 

MuNTZEB  (Thomas),  44,  n.  1 ;  275,  n.  6 

Music,  ecdesiastical,  420, 421 


N. 


Nachianti  (Naclantus),  306,  n,  1 

Nags  Head  Fable,  245,  n.  7 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  142 

Necessary  Doctrine,  203,  n.  10 

Netherlands,  reformation  in,  158—164 ;  sove- 
reignty of,  declined  by  queen  Elisabeth, 
164,  n.  1 

NiCLAS  (Nicholas,  Henry),  292,  293 

Nieodemiies,  129,  n.  5 

NoBDEN  (John),  417,  n.  5 

NoBMAN  (George),  87,  n.  9 

Norway,  reformation  in,  84 

NowEL  (dean),  237,  n.  4;  251,  n.  3 
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o. 


OcBiHO  (B«rnardi]ioX  106;  109,  n.  6 
(EcoLAMPAi»iii8,  81 ;  55^  n.  5 ;  refonnar  of 

Bul«,  117,  118;   978,  n.  1;    intereonne 

with  Enamiu,  117,  d.  10 
OoLKTBORPB  (bp.),  342,  o.  3;  410^  n.  6 
OntoriAOi,  order  of,  400,  n.  6 
Orguit,  851, 430;  433,  n.  5 
Obuchowski,  91,  n.  8 
OaiAHDKB,  70^  n.  I ;  80;  177,  n.  4;  195 
Oykbal  (bp.)f  3G3 


P. 


Palatinate  the,  reformed,  76;  rdigtont  tron- 

blee  in,  173—174 
Paucajiio  (Aonio),  106»  n.  6 

PALBSTKI1I4,  431 

Paragney,  Jeeniti  eeTaWiahed  in,  445 

Parub  (arehbp.),  eharacter  of,  245,  3«6; 
hie  ooaaecmtlon,  845,  n.  7;  aotpeeted  of 
popeiy,  851,  n.5;  on  Ronewnrd  tenden- 
dee,  855^  n. 6;  forebodingi  of,  858,  n.6; 
hie  deeth,  856,  n.8;  on  gynodal  aetion, 
866^  n.6 

PARKHuneT  (bp.)>  3.':8.  n.  1 

Patgs  ( Rich.),  809,  n.  3 

Panl  III,  (pope),  exoommnnioatea  the  En- 
glish. 203,  n.  3 

Pacl  IV.  (see  Carqgk),  341,  n.  8;  248.  n. 
7 ;  316 

PKABAHn*  War,  43, 44 

Pern,  Chriatianity  introdnoed,  444 

PsTBRaoH,  86, 87 

Pbtto  (eardinal),  841,  n.  8 

Pbilip  (landgrave  of  Heaaen),  87,  n.  9 ;  50 ; 
58»  n.  6 ;  57;  71,  n.  5;  189,  n.  8 ;  401,  n.  5 

Pbilip  II.  (of  Spain),  71,  n.  6;  104^  888 

PBiLipa,  884,  n«  8 

PhiUppiita,  70,  B.  1 

Pbopott,  834,  B.  8 

Picarda,  95,  nnd  B.  8 

PiLKiROTOH  (bp.),  887,  a.  4;  388,  b.  1 

Pics  lY.  (pope),  848,  b.  7 ;  317 ; « eraed*  of, 
825,  n.8 

^,  (pop«X  354, 867,  and  B.  10;  885,  a. 
4,B.8 


Pofaay,  eolloqny  o^  188 

Polan«l,  80,  n.  1;  reformntSon  in,  90--9i; 
growth  of  Sodnianiam,  98,  94;  pciats  d 
contact  between  PoHah  BcfomMn  aod 
Greeka,  840-348;  Pofiah  Uniatei,  343, 
844 

PoLB  (Ragintld),  64,  b.  2;  106,  m^  n^ '5 
186,  n.  5;  191,  n.8;  194,  n.  8;  308»  n.  4; 
835;  888,  B.  3;  341 ;  305,  B.  5 ;  809,  n.  3 

Polbrtx  (Geoige),  80 

PoLLAKUB  (Valerandns),  171,  b.  9;  223,  n.  5 

Pomermnia,  reformed,  75,  and  n.  11 

PovBRAHua  (see  Brngtmhofoiy. 

PoMTANua,  56,  n.  3;  303,  n.  5 

PoaaETDi  (Anthony),  a  Jeauit,  89;  bit  b- 
bonra  in  Poland  and  Bnsaia,  843,345 

PoTNBT  (bp.),  337,  n.  4 

PowxL,  179,  B.  3 

Pragmatie  Sanction,  7, 368 

Prmmwnn,  writ  of,  187,  b.  8;  861 

Prater-Book  (English),  constmetaoo  of|  2U, 
313;  revised,  220  aq.;  nature  of  the  ohtf^ 
224,  238 ;  restored  under  Elisabetli,  344, 
345;  hateful  to  the  PnritaDa,  860 
(lriah),265 

Preachers,  79,  409 

Predeatinarian  ControTecvy,  48»  49, 947,94^: 
809,  n.  4;  885—337 

PMes  (the),  its  inflnenoe,  408^  406 

PRfBRiAB,  20^  348;  352,  n. 

iVnnm  (English),  206,  b.  3 ;  217 

Frophetfim^,  558,  and  B.  4 

Protestants,  origin  of  the  name,  54 

Prassii^  reformed,  80 

PKritoi  Polifiet,  239,  n.  4 

Puritans,  fint  race  of,  209;  849, n. 8;  ^2^ 
B.4;858 


QcioHOR  (eaidiaalX  814;  808,  b.  7 


RALiaR  (Walter),  a  anpportig  ef  rnS^if^' 

448 
JCaoMMRR  GaladUfm,98;  887,B.6 
Ratisbon,eollo(piyof  (1541),64;  second  col- 
loquy (1546),  66 
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RecQsantv,  number  of  in  England,  4l6»  n.  2 

Redman  (John),  225,  n.  4 

JUformatio   Legum  EecUnasHcarum,    233, 

n.7 

Reformation,  necewity  of,  conceded,  2,  n.  2; 
3 ;  387—389 ;  loss  and  gain  of,  10—12 ; 
caoBes  of  its  rapid  spread  in  Germany,  77 
—79;  agencies  at  woric  in  England,  181, 
182;  effects  on  literature,  885  sq.;  on 
morals,  398  sq. 

Refugees  (English),  during  the  Marian  trou- 
bles, 237,  and  n.  4 

Reoiits  (Urban),  79,  n.  4 

Reiicharb,  82.  n.  1 

Ricci  (Jesuit),  his  missionary  labours,  443 

Ridley  (bp.),  dislilce  of  Knox,  149,  n.  6;  on 
the  Eucharist,  313,  n.  7;  214,  and  n.  2; 
on  stone-altars,  217;  opposed  to  the  foreign 
congregations  in  London.  219,  n.  10;  on 
the  'real  presence,'  227,  n.7;  on  predes- 
tination, 248,  n.  2;  on  Anabaptism,  272,  n. 
1;  bis  moderation,  232;  239,  n.  4;  death, 

240 

RooEBS,  239.  n.  7 

Rojas  (Domingo  de),  103 

Romanism  (Anglo),  origin  of,  253,  264 

Romanism  (Irish),  267,  and  n.  10 

«  ,ie,  church  and  bishop  of,  opposed  to 
eformation  by  synods,  4;  character  and 
.position  of  the  popes  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
jieformation,  5,  6;  claims  of  unmodified 
ty  the  Reformers,  347,  and  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  348,349;  relations  of  the  pope 
to  the  Emperor  and  other  monarchs,  862 

354 

RouoH  (Rowght,  John),  147,  n.  9 

Rtjdouph  II.  (emperor),  78 

Russia,  church  of,  338,  and  n.  3 ;  344—346; 
establishment  of  the  Russian  patriarchate, 
345 ;  Lutheran  interlopers ,  344,  n.  3 


S. 


Saerameniarii,  56;  63,  n.6;  98,  n.2;  99; 

177,  n.  4 ;  209,  and  n.  7 ;  213 
SAI.CB  (Francois  de),  132 
8AL.TZA  (Jacob  Ton),  77 
8AVP80K  (bp.),  186,  n.  8 

R.  P. 


Sampson  (dean),  252,  n.  1 

Sandys  (archbp.),  237,  mi.4,5;  247,  n.6; 

251,  n.  3;  233,  n.  6 
Sabavia  (Adrian),  162,  n.  1 ;  163,  n.  10 ;  261, 

n.  9 
Saxony  (ducal),  reformed,  74 
Saxony  (electoral),  visitetion   of,   53,  369; 

settlement  of  the  reformation,  74 
Sehnudkaldie  ArdeUs,  62 
Schmalkaldic  League,  61;  203,  n.  5;   249, 

n.  5 
Schmalkaldic  War,  66,  96 
Schools,  411—413 
Schwabaeh  Articles,  58,  and  n.  1 
ScHWENCKFELD  (Caspar),  founder  of  a  seer, 

289;  its  principles,  289,  290;  296,  n.  3 
ScoBT  (bp.),  237,  n.  4;  245,  n.  7 
Scotland,  reformation  in,  142-.158;  relations 

with    France,   143;    and    England,    145; 

church-polity  of,  382—384 
Seaton  (Alex.),  145,  n.  4 
Seminary  priests,  254,  n.  4 
Serifando,  309,  n.3 
Servbtus,  128,  n.  4 ;  285,  286 
Serv ice-Books  (English),  reformed,  206,  n.l; 

211,  212;  destruction  of  the  unreformed, 

215,  n.  8;  Sarum  Use  restored,  234,  n.  1 ; 

ritual  changes  in,  424  sq. 
SiCKiNQEN  (F.  von),  32,  n.  4;  117,  n.  13 
SioiSMTJND  (Augustus,  of  Polsud),  91,  and 

n.7 
SioisMUND  III.  (of  Pohuid),  92,  343 
Silesia,  reformation  in,  77 
Skelton  (John),  413,  n.  4 
Smith  (Sir  Thomas),  243,  n.  6 
Smtthe  (Dr),  225,  n.  5 
Socinianism,  early  traces  in  Poland,  92—94 

general  aocouut  of,  284—289 
Sorbonne,  (college  of),  31, 133,  and  n.  9 
Spain,  reformation  in,  100 — 105 
Spires,  reformatory  diet  of  (1526),  50,  51; 

new  diet  of  (1529),  54 
Spotswood  (John),  154,  n.  2 
Stafford  (George),  181,  n.  8 
Staupitz  (John),  16;  21,  n.  8 
Stephen  (Bathori;  of  Poland),  92,  and  n.  1 ; 

100,346 
Stokeslet  (bp.),  195,  n.  5;  198 
Storch  (Nicholas),  274 
Streoel  (Victorinus),  49,  n.  6 
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SruBifiim  (John),  ia4»  n.  5;  371,  n.  2 
SubmiMtitm  of  the  CUrgy,  192,  n.  1 
Snperintendeiitii  mbftitated  for  Uahops,  84, 

IM,  and  nn.  3,  4;  319,  aad  n.  10 
Sopranacy,  royal,  meaniog  of  in  En^and, 

m— 193,  343, 344, 367-^00 
Swedan,  raformad,  86—80 
Switsarland,  refonnation  in,  110—133 
SymrgiMHc  Cominvertp,  49,  n.  6;  177,  n.  4 
Synods,  dioeeaan,  their  adTantages,  351,  n.  6; 

863,  n.  6;  CalTiniitio,  380, 383 


T. 


Tausbn  (John),  83 

Tatebnxb  (Richard),  308,  n.  1 ;  309,  n.  7 

Tatlob  (bp.),  334,  n.  8 

Teetamant  (tee  BiMe). 

Tbtskl,18;  19,  n.  7 

Theatint,  order  of,  388,  and  n.  3 

Triblbbt  (Thomas,  bp.),  200,  n.  3 

ThomoB  Si,  CkristumB  of  430 

Thubsob  (John),  77 

ToHSTALL  (bp.),  on  the  imperial  rights  of  Eng- 
land, 353,  n.  3 ;  his  oolliaion  with  Knox,  146, 
n.  1 ;  Ms  sermon  against  the  pope,  183,  n. 
3;  letter  to  Pole,  194,  n.3;  subscribes  the 
Articles  of  1536, 198;  opposes  the  German 
enToys,  308,  and  n.  9;  his  deprivation,  331, 
n.  7 ;  no  persecutor,  339,  n.  6 

Tbahebob  (BarthoU),  313»  n.  7 

Transylvania,  reformation  in,  97-^100; 
growth  of  Socinianism,  100 ;  388,  n.  1 

Tbatbbs  (Walter),  256,  n.  4 ;  369,  n.  7 

Trent,  Council  of,  66,67,70;  its  vast  im- 
portance, 303;  discordant  elements  in,  304, 
305;  order  of  proceedings,  305;  decree  on 
Scripture  and  Tradition,  305, 306 ;  on  ori. 
ginal  sin,  307 ;  on  Justi6cation,  307, 306 ; 
conflicting  riews,  809,  and  n.  3 ;  council 
transferred  to  Bologna,  310;  suspension, 
311,  313;  business  resumed,  313;  decree 
on  the  Eucharist,  313,  313;  on  Penance, 
313^  314;  on  extreme  Unction,  814;  arri- 
Tal  of  German  Protestants,  315 ;  fresh  sus. 
penrion,  315,  316;  third  couTOoation,  317; 
prerious  disciplinary  reforms,  310, 311, 815; 


struggle  respecting  the  Divine  right  d 
episcopacy,  318,  321,  333;  and  practical 
nforms,318,  313,  324,  351;  decree  on  tlM 
saciifioe  of  the  ICass,  321 ;  on  Matrimo&r, 
322;  on  Purgatory  &c.,  333 ;  papal  mossr- 
chy  untouched,  324;  325,  n.  5;  signaturei 
to  the  AcU  of  the  Council,  325 

Turks,  51,  n.6;  52;  5^  ii«3;  61.  D.6;  H. 
338,433,434 

Ttndale  (Wm.),  Tenion  of  the  Bible,  I9s 
n.2;  196,  andn.5 


U. 


Ultramontanism,  349 

UniaUt,  343,  344 

Universities,  410 

UssHEB  (James),  269 

UTBiTHOviua  (John),  161»  n.  9;  386,  n.  3 


V. 


Yadurvs  (Joachim),  199,  n.  9 
Valdbs,  101,  and  nn.  13, 14;  106,  and  n.  6 
Yalebo  (Rodrigo  de),  103 
Vabgas,  310,  n.  3 
Vasa  (Gustevus),  81,  n.  9;  85  sq. 
Yandois  (see  Waldenstt). 
Ybboebio,  62,  n.  1 ;  107,  n.  13 
Yestment  controversy,  217,  218,  250—353 
Yestments,  427, 428;  429,  n.  7 
Yicars,  367 

Ynlgate,  Tridentine  decree  respecting,  306, 
n.2 


W. 


Waldenses,  97,  andn.9;  122, n.  3;  134;  38i> 

n.2 
WaUaehia,  reformation  in,  339,  a.  4 
Walsh  (bp.),  269,  n.  9 
Wabham  (archbp.)y  18$,  n.  3;  190 
Waterlanders,  283 
Westfal  (Joachim),  170 
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Westok,  284 

Whitajleb  (Dr),  361.  n.  8 

WHiToirr  (archbp.)y  256 ;  the  Tigonr  of  his 

admrnistntioD,  258,  416;  chancier  of  his 

theology,  261 » and  n.  7 
Whittinoham,  297,  im.  4^  5, 6 
Wild  (see  Ftmu). 
WncpiNA,  19,  20, 59 
WisHABT  (George),  147,  and  nn.  5, 6 
Witchcraft,  417,  n.  8 
WiTHEBs  (George),  251,  n.  4 
WisEL  (Wicelina),  45,  n.  5;  74,  n.  5;  his  aU 

tempts  at  mediation,  298,  299 
WoLMEB  (Melchior),  124,  n.  3 
WoLSET  (cardinal),  179,  n.  2;  182,  n.  1 ;  185, 

n.  5;  186,187,200 
Wiirtemberg,  reformed,  76 
Wtatt,  239 
Wtcliffe,  118,  n.  1 
Wtttehbacb,  110,  o.  3 


X. 

Xayibb   (Jesuit),  331;   his  misdoDary  la- 
bonn,  438-442 


Y. 


Year  ofmarvds,  417,  n.  3 

TouHO  (archbp.),  225,  n.  4;  246,  n.  4 


Z. 


Zakcbi,  108,  n.  3 

ZwiNOLi,  on  the  Eucharist,  55,  and  n.  5; 
character  and  writings,  110—122 ;  friend- 
ship with  Erasmus,  113;  diTerges  from 
Luther,  112;  114,  n.  3;  marries,  115,  n.  6; 
establishes  the  Swiss  reformation,  116 ;  his 
main  principles,  116,  119^122;  his  idess 
on  church-constitution,  368,  377,  378 ;  on 
church-ritual,  419,  420 
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bound  in  cloth,  7s.'  td.  [Jmtt  rtadp* 

EIH6SLEY.— GlancuB ;  or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore. 

Second  Sdition.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

EINGSLEY.— Alexandria  and  Her  Schools:  being  Foor  Lec- 

tuiee  delivered  at  the  Philoiophieal  Institution,  Edinburgh.  With  a  Preface. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 

KINGSLEY.— Phaethon ;    or   Loose   Thoughts   for  Loose 

Thinkers.    Second  Bdition.    Crown  8vo.  boards,  2s. 

LATHAM.— Geometrical  Problems  in  the  Properties  of  Conic 

Sections.  By  H.  LATHAM,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall.  8vo. 
sewed,  8s.  6d. 

LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Vienna. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6^. 

LUND.— A  Short  and  Easy  Coarse  of  Algebra. 

Chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in  Schools,  with  a  numerous 
collection  of  Original  easy  Exercises.  By  THOMAS  LUND,  B.D.  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    12mo.  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

LUSHINGTON.— La  Nation  Bontiqai^re :  and  other  Poems, 

chiefly  Political.  With  a  Preface.  By  the  late  HENRY  LUSHIN6T0N, 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Malta.  Points  Of  War.  By 
FRANKLIN  LUBHINGTON,  Judge  in  the  Supreme  CoorU  of  the  Ionian 
Isles.    In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo.  cl^th,  3s. 


»  MACHIUAII  k  OO.'S  ?0BUCATIONS. 

MACKENZIE.— The  Christtan  Gleigy  of  the  fint  Ten  Cen- 

tariM:  thefr  Inflnenee  on  European  CfTUiwtloii.  ByHBKRT  MACKEXa^lB, 
B.  A.  fonnerly  Scholar  of  Tfiaity  College,  Cambridge.  Cnma  tro.  dDth,  6*.  id. 

MANSFIELD.— Letters   from   Brazil,  Bnenos  Ayres,  and 

Pangoaj.  Edited  from  the  Author's  IISS.  With  a  Sketch  of  hit  Life.  By 
the  ReT.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  [lu  ike  Prtu. 

MANSFIELD.— A  Treatise  on  Salts. 

Edited  fhmi  the  Author's  MS.  by  M.  H.  S.  MASKELYNE,  M.A.  Wadham 
CoUegc,  and  Reader  in  UinenJogy  in  the  University  of  Ozibid.    [/•  tk*  Prtat. 

M^COT. — Pnpuing  for  Publication;  to  be  completed  in  about  Fire  Parta, 
price  i$.  each,  forming  One  Volume  8to.  of  about  500  pages,  with  nearly  1,000 
illustiatioDs  in  the  text,  drawn  and  engraTed  hy  the  Author, 

A  Manual  of  the  Genera  of  British  Fossils. 

Comprising  Systematic  DescripHons  of  all  the  Classes,  Orders.  FamUica,  and 
Genera  of  Fossil  Animals  found  in  the  Strata  of  the  British  Isles;  with 
figures  of  all  the  Generic  Types.  By  FREDERICK  11*C0Y,  F.G.S.,  Hon. 
F.C.P.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Universityof  Melbourne,  Author 
of  "  Characters  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Fossils  of  Ireland.**  **  Synopsis 
of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  Ireland,"  one  of  the  Authors  of  **  Sedgwick  and 
M'Coy's  British  PalBoxoie  Rocks  and  Fossils,'*  ftc 

M'COY. Preparing  for  Publication,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8to.  with  numnoua 

Illustrations, 

An  Elementary  Introdaction  to  the  Stndy  of  Paleontology. 

With  numerous  Figures  UlustratiTe  of  Structural  Details. 
*«*  This  little  Work  is  intended  to  supply  all  that  elementary  Information  on  the 
Structure  of  Fossil  Animals,  with  reference  to  the  m'Mt  nearly  allied  existing 
types,  illustrated  explanation  of  technical  terms,  &c.  which  the  beginner  may 
lequixe,  but  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  Author's  systematic  volume 
on  the  Genera. 

M'COY.— Contributions  to  British  Pateontology;  or,  First  De- 
scriptions of  several  hundred  Fossil  Radiata,  Articulata,  Mollusca,and  Piseea 
from  the  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  and  Paleosoic  Strata  of  Great  Britain. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.    8to.  cloth,  9». 

•,•  This  forms  a  complete  Series  of  the  Author's  Papers  from  the  **  Annals  of 
Natural  History." 

MAURICE.— Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects. 

DeliTered  in  London  during  the  month  of  July,  18M,  by  the  Rev.  P.  D. 
MAURICE,  Professor  TRENCH,  Archdeacon  ALLEN,  J.  S.  BREWER, 
J  Lt.  DAVIE8,  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  Dr.  CHAMBERS.  Dr.  SIEVE. 
KING,  Dr.  JOHNSON,  TOM  TAYLOR,  Esq..  and  F.  J.  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7f .  6tf. 

MAURICE.— Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 

First  and  Second  Centuries.  By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE, 
M.A.  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Sto.  cloth,  I0«.  M. 
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MAUBIGE.—The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  being  a 

Bynoptii  of,  and  Commentary  on,  the  first  three  Goipela,  and  the  EpUtle«  of 
8.  Jamet,  8.  Jude,  8.  Peter,  and  8.  Paul.    8to.  cloth,  Us. 

MAURICE.— Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament 

Second  Edition.    With  new  Preface.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  6*. 

MAURICE.— A  Photograph  Portrait  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

(Published  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Natal  Mission.)    4to.  price  6«. 

MAURICE.— The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Second  Edition.    lOf .  6d. 

MAURICE.— Theological  Essays. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  new  Prefoee  and  other  additions.  Crown  8to. 
cloth,  10«.  6d. 

MAURICE.— The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the 

Scriptures.  With  a  Dedicatory  Letter  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion.   Crown  8  TO.  cloth,  7s,  6tf. 

MAURICE.— Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 

8to.  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

MAURICE.^The  Religions  of  the  World,  and  their  relations 

to  Christianity.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

MAURICE.— The  Prayer-Book  considered,  especially  in  re- 
ference to  the  Romish  System.  Second  Edition.  Feap.  8to.  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

MAURICE.— The  Church  a  Family.    Twelve  Sermons  on  the 

Occasional  Senrices  of  the  Prayer-Book.    Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

MAURICE.— On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6tf. 

MAURICE.— On  the  Sahbath  Day:   the  Character  of  the 

Warrior;  and  on  the  Interpretation  of  History.    Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MAURICE.— Learning  and  Working.— Six  Lectures  delivered 

in  Willis's  Rooms,  London,  in  June  and  July,  1854.  The  Relicion  of 
Rome,  and  its  influence  on  Modem  Ciwilisation.— Four  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  in  December 
1854.    In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo.  cloth.    Ss. 

MAURICE.— An  Essay  on  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death, 

and  the  Preface  to  the  new  Edition  of  "  Theological  Essays."  Crown  8to. 
sewed,  If.  M. 

*,*  Published  separately  for  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 

MAURICE.— Death  and  Life.    A  Sermon* Preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  March  35,  1855.  gn  fUmmlm  €.  B.  IS.  8to. 
sewed.  Is. 
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MAUBICE.— Plan  of  a  Female  College  for  the  Help  of  the 

Eirh  mnd  of  the  Poor.  A  Lecture  deliveied  at  the  Wofting  Mca'e  College, 
London,  to  ft  Claes  of  Ladles.    8vo.  M. 

MAURICE.— Administarative  Reform. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Workiog  Ilea's  CoUegv,  London.    Crown  Sto.  M. 

MAURICE.— The  Word  "Eternal,"  and  the  Ponishment  of 

the  Wicked.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeii;  Principal  of  King's  College. 
London.    FUth  Thousand.   8vo.  U. 

MAURICE.— The  Name  "Protestant:"  the  Seemingly  Donble 

Character  of  the  English  Church :  and  the  English  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem. 
Three  Letters  to  the  Rct.  Wra.  Paloier,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen 
Cotlege,  Oxford.    Socond  Edition.    Sto.  S<. 

MAURICE.- On  Right  and  Wrong  Methods  of  Supporting 

Protestantism.    A  Letter  to  Lord  Ashley.    8vo.  U. 

MAURICE.— Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  a  Protestant,  in  the 

Oxford  Election  of  1847.    8vo.  1«. 

MAURICE.— The  Case  of  Queen's  College,  London. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  reply  to  the  '*Quaiterty  Review." 
8vo.  Is.  M, 

MAURICE.— Lectures  on    Modem  Histoiy   and  English 

Literature.  {Frtparimf. 

MAURICE.— Law's  Remarks  on  the  Fable  of  the  Eees,  with 

an  Introduction  of  Eighty  Pages  by  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE, 
M.A.  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Fcp.  Sto.  cloth,  4s.  M. 
••Thta  iaUwl«eiloa  (Umumv*  Um  ReUyhmi.  PollUmi.  8oeia>.  uid  Elkioal  Thmrtn  of  ««r 

day.  Mid  tbowt  ths  spMlal  worth  of  Law's  melhod,  and  how  (kr  it  U  api^kabl*  to  oor  cir- 

eunMtUMM.** 

MINUCIUS  FELLL-The  Octavius  of  Minncius  Felix. 

Translated  into  English  by  LORD  HAILES.    Fcp.  8to.  cloth.  U.  M. 

NAPIER.— Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Critical  and  Biographical  Essays.  By  MACVET  NAPIER,  late  Editor 
of  the  StUnhmrgh  Rtview  and  of  the  Bncfclcp^di*  BriUmmica.  Post  8yo. 
cloth,  7«.  6tf. 

NIND.-Sonnets  of  Cambridge  Life.  By  Rev.  W.  NIND,  MJL 

Fellow  ofSt.  Peter's  College.    Post  8to.  boards,  S«.  . 

NORRIS.—Ten  School*Room  Addresses. 

Edited  by  J.  P.  NORRI8,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  ono  of  Her 
Mj^esty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.    18mo.  sewed,  Sd, 

PARKINSON.— A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Mechanics. 

For  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  UnlTorslty,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Schools.  With  a  ooUection  of  Examples.  By  8.  PARKINSON,  M.A.  Fellow 
and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Crown  8?o.  doth,  9*.  6d. 
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PARMINTER.~Material8  for  a  Grammar  of  the  Modem 

English  Lanfcnmge.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  of  Classieal  Graminar  for  the 
use  of  Training  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  of  English  Schools  By 
GEORGE  HENRY  PARMINTER.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Rector 
or  the  United  Parishes  of  SS.  John  and  George,  Exeter.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  S«.  6d. 

IJtui  readff. 

PAYN.— Poems. 

By  JAMES  PAYN.    Fcp.  8to.  cloth,  5«. 

PEACE  IN  WAR.    Jti  ^emortam  %.  ». 

Crown  8to.  sewed.  Is. 

PEARSON.   Elements  of  the  Galcnlns  of  Finite  Differences, 

treated  on  the  Method  of  the  Separation  of  Symbols.  By  J.  PEARSON,  M.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Edrauod's  Norwich,  Mathematical  Master  of  Norwich  Grammar 
School,  and  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Bditlon,  enlarged.    Svo.  5«. 

PEROWNE.-"  Al.Adjrumiieh." 

An  Elementary  Arabic  Grammar,  with  a  Translation.  By  J.  J.  8.  PEROWNE, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew 
in  King's  College,  London.    8vo.  cloth,  5«. 

PERR7.— Five  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of 

Cambridge,  in  November  1855.  By  the  Right  Rev.  CHARLES  PERRY. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Crown  Svo.  sewed.  [Tm  tht  Pregt. 

PH£AR.~Elementary  Mechanics. 

Accompanied  by  numerous  Examples  solved  Geometrically.  By  J.  B. 
PHEAR,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Svo.  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

PHEAR.— Elementary  Hydrostatics. 

Accompanied  by  numerous  Examples.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5*.  6rf. 

PLATO.— The  Republic  of  Plato. 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes.  By  Two  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Oambftdge,  (J.  LI.  Davies  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Yaughan,  M.A.^  Crown  Svo. 
eloth,  7».  6d. 

POWELL.— The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Inflnence  of  the 

Holy  Ghost,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Analogy  of  Nature.  The  Bumey  Prise  Essay 
for  the  year  1853.    Svo.  sewed,  S«.  6d. 

PRATT.— The    Mathematical    Principles    of    Mechanical 

Philosophy.    By  J.  H.  PRATT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College. 
*,*  Th4  above  work  U  now  oui  of  Print:  but  tkg  Part  on  STATICS  has  been  re- 
edited  6f  Mr,  Todkunter^  with  numerous  alteraiion*  and  additions:  the  Part  on 
DYNAMICS,  6y  Messrs.  Tait  and  Steele^  UJmst  published.    The  other  parte  will  be 
published  in  separate  forms,  improved  and  altered  as  may  seem  needful. 
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PROCTER.— A  Histoiy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  with 

a  Rmtionale  of  its  Office*.  By  FRANCIS  PROCTER,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wittoa. 
Norfolk,  and  latt  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine  Hall.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  IQf.  6d. 

•**  Thif  Ic  part  of  a  aeries  of  Theological  Manuals,  now  in  progress. 

PUCELE.— An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections  and 

Algebraical  Geometry.  With  a  numerous  collection  of  Easy  Examples  pro- 
gressirely  arranged,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Beginaers. 
ByO.  HALE  PUCKLB,M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Principal  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  Windermere.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  7«.  M. 

PURTON.— The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

With  a  Paraphrase  and  Ezegetlcal  Commentary.  By  JOHN  SMTTH 
PURTON,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge.    9vo. 

[Pr«p«rnf. 

RAMSAT.— The  Catechiser's  Manual ;  or,  the  Church  Cate- 
chism illustrated  and  explained,  for  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Schoolmastcn, 
and  Teachers.  By  ARTHUR  RAMSAY,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge.    ISmo.  cloth,  U,  Sd, 

REICHEL.— The  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  Sermons. 

By  C.  P.  REICH  EL,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Queen's  Univeraity; 
Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  late  Don- 
nellaa  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  7«.  W. 

ROBINSON.— Missions  urged  upon  the  State  on  grounds 

both  of  Duty  and  Policy.  An  Essay  which  obtained  the  Maitland  Priie  in 
the  year  1852.  By  C.  K.  ROBINSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  AssisUnt  Tutor  of 
St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  U. 

ROSE  (Henry  John).— An  Exposition  of  the  Articles  of  the 

Church  of  England.  By  HENRY  JOHN  ROSE,  B.D.  late  FeUow  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge. 

[/Vspariajr. 
*«*  This  is  part  of  a  Series  of  Theological  Manuals  now  in  progress. 

SALLUST-Sallust. 

The  Latin  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By  CHARLES  MERIVALE.  B.D., 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  *e..  Author  of  a 
*' History  of  Rome,"  fce.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  As. 

SEDGWICK  AND    M'COT'S   British   Palsozoic    FossUs. 

Part  I.  -Ito.  sewed,  16«. 

Part  II.  4to.  sowed,  10*. 

Part  III.  completing  the 

work,  16«.  just  ready. 

*•*  Thb  wholc  bovrd  XV  Two  Vou.,  4io.  efott,  £t  tt.  . 
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SELWYN— The  Work  of  ChriBt  in  the  World.  Four  Sennons, 

preached  before  the  UnWenity  of  Cambridge,  on  the  four  Sondaya  preceding 
Advent  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854.  By  the  Right  Rev.  GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS  SELWYN,  D.D.  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  fonnerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College.    Third  Bdltion.    Crown  8vo.  U. 

SEL¥nrN.— A  Verbal  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Intended  to  facilitate  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Foreign 
Languages.  Compiled  by  THE  BISHOP  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  for  the  use 
of  the  Melanesian  Mission.    Small  folio,  cloth,  14«. 

SIMPSON.-^An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Christian 

Church  during  the  first  Three  Centuries  and  during  the  Time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, adapted  fot  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities  and  in  Schools. 
By  WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  M.A.  With  Examination  Questions.  Second 
Edition^  Improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5«. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  in  their  Principles .  and 

Application:  with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples,  taken  fh>m 
the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers.  With  especial  reference  to  the  ordinal y 
Examinaiion  for  B.A.  Degree.  By  BARNARD  SMITH,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d, 

SMITH.— Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  Schools.   By  BARNARD 

SMITH,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  it.  64. 

*,*  This  has  been  published  in  accordance  with  very  numeroun  requests  trom. 
Schoolmasters  and  Inspectors  of  Schools.  It  comprises  a  complete  reprint  of  the 
Arithmetic  {mm  Mr.  Smith's  larger  work,  with  such  alterations  as  were  necessary 
in  separating  it  fh>m  the  Algebra;  with  many  additional  Examples,  and  references 
throughout  to  the  Decimal  System  of  Coinage. 

SMITH.— A  Key  to  Mr.  Smith's  Arithmetic  for  Schools. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  S».  6d. 

SMITH.- Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,'  in  their  Principles 

and  Application :  with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples,  uken 
from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers.  With  a  special  reference  to  the 
Ordinary  Examination  for  B.A.  Degree.  By  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  IPreparing 

SNOWBALL.— The    Elements    of    Plane    and    Spherical 

Trigonometry.  Greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  By  J.  C.  SNOWBALL,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Elshtli  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7«.  64. 

TAIT  and  STEELE.— A  Treatise  on  Dynamics,  with  nume- 
rous Examples.  By  P.  G.  TAIT,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  Profesaor 
of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  aurt  W.  J.  STEELE,  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  CoUege.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10#.  6d.  [Justreadp. 

This  ia  a  new  Edition  of  that  part  of  Pratt's  Mechanical  PhUosophy  which 
treats  of  Dynamics,  with  large  additions  and  improvements. 
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TAYLOR.-*The  Restoration  of  Belief. 

By  ISAAC  TAYLOR.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  St.  M. 

CoHTEWTt.  I. — Chrictlanitjr  in  relation  to  its  Ancient  and  Modem  Anta- 
gonists. II. — On  the  Supernatural  Element  contained  in  the  Epistles, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  argument.  III. — ^Xhe  Miracles  of  the  Gospels  con- 
sidered in  their  relation  to  the  principal  features  of  the  Christian  Sehenie. 

TAYLOR.-The  World  of  Mind:  an  Elementary  Book. 

By  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  Author  of  •'  Restoration  of  Belief,"  frc.  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth.  [in  the  Preu. 

THEOCEITUS.— Theocritus. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  English  notes.  Critical  an  Explanator}',  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  By  E.  M.  PEROWNE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.    Crown  8to.  [Prtpwring, 

THEOLOGICAL  Manaals. 

Just  published : — 
CHURCH  HISTORY :    THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    By  CHARLES    HARD- 

WICK.    With  Four  Maps.    Crown  8to.  eloth,  price  10«.  td. 
THE  COMMON  PRAYER:    ITS  HISTORY  AND  RATIONALE.     By 

FRANCIS  PKOCTER.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 
A   HISTORY  OF   THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW   TESTAMENT.      By 
B.  F.  WESTCO rr.    Crown  8ro.  cloth,  12«.  M. 

In  the  Press : — 
f:HURCH  HISTORY    THE  REFORMATION.      By  CHARLES  HARD- 

WICK.  [Barl9  in  Fehrmorg. 

The  following  will  shortly  appear : — 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

NOTES  ON  ISAIAH. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

EPISTLES. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELS  AND  ACTS. 

EPISTLES  AND  APOCALYPSE. 

CHURCH  HISTORY,  THE  FIRST  SIX  CENTURIES. 

17th  CENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

THE  THREE  CREEDS 

THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES. 

*«*  Others  are  in  progress,  and  wUl  be  announced  in  due  time. 

THRIN6.— A  Construing  Book. 

Compiled  by  the  Rev.  EDWARD  THRIN6,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School.  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THRING.— The  Elements  of  Grammar  taught  in  English. 

By  EDWARD  THRING,  M.A.  Hewl  Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar 
School,  Uppingham ;  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Becond 
Bdltlon.    18mo.  bound  in  cloth,  Is. 

THRING.— The  Child's  Grammar. 

Being  the  substance  of  the  above,  with  Examples  for  Practice.  Adapted  for 
Junior  Classes.    A  New  Edition.    iSmo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 
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THRUPP.— Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship.   Selected 

and  Edited  by  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  THRUPP,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Banington, 
late  Fellow  of  Triaity  College.  18mo.  cloth,  1$.  Second  paper  in  lirap 
cloth.  U.  id. 

THBUPP.— Antient  Jerasalem:  a  New  Investigation  into  the 

Hiatory,  Topography,  and  Plan  of  the  City,  Environs,  and  Temple.  Designct 
principally  to  illustrate  the  records  and  prophecies  of  Scripture.  With  Map 
and  Plans.  By  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  THRUPP,  M.A.  Vicaiof  Banington. 
Cambridge,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.    8to.  cloth,  ISs. 

TODHUNTER.— A  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Galcnlns ;  and 

the  Elements  of  the  Integral  Calculus.  With  numerous  Examples.  By 
I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Second  Editiim.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10«.  9d. 

TODHUNTER.  — A  Treatiso  on  Analytical  Statics,  with 

numerous  Examples.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

TODHUNTER.— A  Treatise  on  Plane  Coordmate  Geometry. 

Applied  to  the  Straight  Line  and  the  Conic  Sections.  With  numerous 
Examples.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  10s.  Bd. 

TODHUNTER.— A  Treatise  on  Algehra,- for  the  Use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities,  and  of  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools. 

[Prtparing. 
Alf  b§  the  tameAuATt 

An  Elementary  Work  on  the  same  subject,  for  the  nse  of 

Beginners. 

TRENCH.— Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Itchenstoke.  Hants, 
Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.    Third  Edition^  revised.    Pep.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TRENCH.— Hulsean  Lectures  for  1845—16. 

CoMTBNTfl.  1.— The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for  unfolding  the  Spiritual  Life 
of  Man.  2.— Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations  ;  or  the  Unconscious  Pro- 
phecies of  Heathendom.    Third  Sdltloxi.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  5«. 

For  VERIFYING  DATES. 

A  perpetual  Almanac  for  determining  Dates  past,  present,  and  future;  with 
a  Lunar  Kalendar  and  Tables  of  the  more  important  Periods,  ^ras,  Festirals, 
and  Anniversaries.    Price  td. 

*«*  This  is  so  printed,  that  if  the  margin  be  ent  off  it  may  be  carried  in  a 

pocket-book. 

WESTCOTT.— A  general  View  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of 

the  New  TesUment  during  the  First  Four  Centuries.  By  BROOKE  F0S8 
WESTCOTT,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow  School;  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  Us.  M. 
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WESTCOTT— An  Introduction  to  the  Stady  of  the  Gospels; 

Ineludlnf  a  new  and  improved  Edition  of  "  The  Elements  of  the  Gos|>el 
Hanmrny/'  With  a  Catena  on  inipixation»  from  tho  Writings  af  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  [Frep&riug. 

*•*  These  two  books  an  part  of  a  series  of  Theological  Manuals  now  in  pragresa. 

WESTCOTT.— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Canonical 

EpUtlet ;  including  an  attempt  to  determine  their  separate  purpoees  and 

mutual  relations.    By  BROOKE  P0S8  WESTCOTT,  M.A.  {PrepoHmg. 

* 
*•*  This  is  part  of  a  series  of  Theological  Manuals  now  in  progress. 

WILSON.— A  Treatise  on  Dynamics. 

By  W.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge, and  Professor  ef 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.    Sto.  bds.  9s,  M. 

WRIGHT.— Hellenica ;  or,  a  History  of  Greece  in  Greek, 

beginning  with  the  Invasion  of  Xerxes ;  as  related  by  Diodorus  and  Thnej- 
dides.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  J.  Wright,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head- 
Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  School.    12mo.  cloth,  U.  6d. 

■«*  This  book  is  already  in  use  in  Rugby  and  other  Schools. 

WRIGHT.— A  Help  to  Latin  Grammar ; 

or,  the  Form  and  Use  of  Words  in  Latin.  With  Progressive  Exercises.  By 
J.  WRIOHT,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4«.  6d, 


THE  JOURNAL 

ow 

CLASSICAL  AND  SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 

No.  FI,  far  D«eember  1855,  it.  computing  Vol.  tl. 
Vol.  I.  for  1854,  and  Vol.  II.  for  1855,  sre  now  ready,  cloth  lettered,  12s.  94.  each. 
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